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PREFACE, 


E accordance with the scheme of the Cambrider Modem History, 
- this volume takes as its main subject a great movement, the 
Reformation, and follows this theme to s fitting close in its several 
divisions, No attempt is made to fix a single chronological limit for 
the whole range of European history. In international politics the 
battle of Marignano made an appropriate close to our first volume; the 
Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis forms « still more conspionous Iandinark for 
the conclusion of our second. The religious history of the Reformation 
period opens with the abortive Fifth Lateran Council, and Luthers 
Theses follow close. Some sort of religious settlement was reached in 
Germany by the ‘Treaty of Augsburg, in England by the great measures 
of Elizabeth, for the Homan Church by the close of the Council of 
Trent; and the latter two events are nearly contemporancous with the 
death of Calvin, Before his desth Calvin had done his work, and the 
Reformed Church was. securely established. On the other hand, the 
Religious Wars in France had just begun. Further developments. of 
Lutheranism and Calvinism are left to be treated in subsequent volumes. 

In this period the seene of principal interest shifts from Italy to 
Germany and Central Europe: Geneva, very nearly the geographical 
centre of civilised Europe at the time, become: also the focus of it 
most potent religious thought, supported by her like-minded neighbours, 
Zurich, Strassburg, Basel, and the free imperial citics of southern 
Germany. As the scene shifts, the main stream of European life 
broadens out and embraces more distant countries, Scotland, Srandi- 
navia, Poland. The Turkish danger, though still a grave preoccupation 
to the rulers of eastern Europe, hed been checked; and limits had been 
set to the Ottoman advance. 

The main proportions preserved in this volume will be found, it is 
hoped, to correspond with the relative importance of. the several themes. 
Tf English topics are here tzeated on n relatively liberal scale, the Editors 
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cannot forget that this History in the first instance addresses itself to 
English readers, and they look for pardon if, upon the canvas of this 
work, Henry VIII, the Protector Somerset, Northumberiand, Mary, and 
demand. 

The Editors have suffered many losses and disappointments, Chief 
among these is that of the chapter, on the Council of "Trent which Lord 
Acton had intended to write. No living historian could hope to bring 
to this task the wealth of accumulated knowledge that Lord Acton 
‘commanded, or his special opportunities of insight. ‘The lamented death 
of Professor Kraus has prevented the chapter on Medicean Rome from 
receiving his final revision; and the loss of his bibliography is particularly 
to be regretted. Lapse of time and fresh engagements have disturbed 
many of the arrangements which Lord Acton had concluded, Of the 
nineteen chapters comprised in this work, nine have, however, been 
written by the authors to whom he assigned them. 

— Tn the original plan no provision had been made for the Reformation 
in Poland. ‘This topic hardly seemed by its importance to deserve a 
separate chapter, and there were obvious reasons against including it in 
any of the others. On the other hand it could not be altogether neglected. 
A brief summary, compiled by one of the Editors, may serve to fill the gap. 

Moved by representations which have reached them from many 
quarters, the Editors have added to this volume, as to Volume wn, a 
chronological table of leading eventa A similar table for Volume 1 is 
now also supplied. 

T'he thanks of the Editors are due to all the authors, who have spared 
no labour to perfect their several contributions, under conditions of tune 
which were in many cases very bardensome. 





A. W. W, 
G: W: E 
5. І. 


Cason, Noemmber, 1004, 
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MEDICEAN ROME. 


Ox the 18th of August, 1503, after & sudden and mysterious 
of al] Rome, ne Guicciardini assures u. Crowds thronged to see 
the dead body of the man whose boundless umbition, whose perfidy, 
cruelty, and licentiousness coupled with shameless greed had infected 
and poisoned all the world. On this side the Alps the verdict of 
Luthers time and of the centuries which followed has confirmed the 
judgment of the Florentine historian without extenuation, and so far as 
Borgia himself was concerned doubtless this verdict is just. But to-day if 
we consider Alexander's pontificate objectively we ean recognise its better 
sides, Let it pass as personal ambition that he slould have been the first 
of al] tpe Popes who definitely attempted to create a modern State from 
the conglomerate of the old Siati pontifici, and that he should have 
endeavolred, as he ındeniahly did, step by step to secularise that State 
and to distribute among his friends the remaining possessions of the 
Church. But in two ways his government shows undeniable progress: 
in the midst of constant tumult, during which without interruption 
tyranny Succeeded to tyranny in the petty States, when for centuries 
neither fife nor property had been secure, Cesare Borgia had established 
in the Pomugna an ordered government, just and equal administration 
of the laws; provided suitable outlets for social forces, and brought 
back pert nnd security ; and by laying out new streets canals, and by 
importart Comment, that now the people saw how much better it was 
for the Italians to obey as a united people one powerful master, than 
to have ® Petty depot in every town, who must needa be a burden on 
the towr#folk without being able to protect and help them. - And here 
AlexandeT V1, the appearance, still vague und confused, of the idea of a 
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| he did not remain faithful to it; to what could he lave been 
faithful? Was not his very nature immoral and perfidious to its core? 
But now and then at least he made as if be would blazen on his banner 
the motto Italia farà da se; this brought him a popularity which 
nowadays it is hard to understand, and made it possible for him, the 
most. unrighteous man in Italy, to gain the victory over the most 
righteous man of his time and to stifle Savonarola’s reforming eal 
among the ashes at the stake. 

The idea of a great reformation of the Church in both hend and 
members had arisen since the beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
was the less likely to inde from the mind of nations since complaints of 
the evils of Church government were growing daily more serious and 
well-grounded and one hope of improvement after another had been 
wrecked. No means of bringing about this reform was neglected; all 
had failed. Francis of Assisi had opposed to the growing materialism 
and worldliness of the Church the idea of renonciation and poverty. 
But Gregory TX had contrived to win over the Order founded by. the 
Saint to the cause of the Papacy, and to set in the baekground the 
Founder's original purpose. Thrust into obscurity in the inner sanc- 
tuary of the Order, this purpose, tinged by a certain schismatic colouring, 
developed in the hands of the Spiritwales into the Ecclesia Spiritualis as 
opposed to the Eccleria Carnalis, which stood for the official Church; 
Traces of this thought are to be found in Dante; we may even call it 
the starting-point, whence he proceeds to contrast his Monarchia with 
the political Papacy of the fourteenth century, and as a pioneer to 
develop with keen penetration and energy the modern idea of the State. 
The opponents of the Popes of Avignon in reality only fought aguinst 
their politics without paying any attention to the moral regeneration of 
Christendom. Theological science in the fifteenth century raised the 
standard of reform against the dependence of the Papacy, the triple 
Schism, and the disruption of the Church, But she too succumbed, her 
projects foiled, at the great ecclesiastical conferences of Constance and 
Basel. Asceticism, politics, theology had striven in vam; the close of 
the Middle Ages on both sides of the Alps was marked by outbursts of 
popular discontent and voices which from the heart of the nations cried 
for reform, prophesying the catastrophe af the sixteenth century, None 
of these voices was mightier than Savonarola's, or left a deeper echo. 
He was the contemporary. and opponent of the men who were to give 
their to this epoch in Rome's history. 

The House of the Medici passes for the true and most characteristie 
exponent af the Renaissance movement. We cannot understand | the 
nature and historical position of the. Medicean Papacy without an 
attempt to explain the character and development of {his movement, 
The discovery of man since Dante and Giotto, the disco Р 
by tbe 













cavery | 
naturalism of Florence, the revival of dasira] Seite and 
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the reawakening of the antique in Art and Literature are its compo- 
nent parts; but its essence can only be grasperl If we regard the Renais- 
sance as the blossoming and unfolding of the mind of the Italian people. 
The early Renaissance was indeed the Vita Nuova of the nation, It is 
an error to believe that it was in opposition to the Church, Art and 
the artists of the thirteenth century recognised no such opposition. It 
is Church who gives the artists employment and sets them their 
tasks, The circle of ideas in which they move is still entirely religious: 
the breach with the religious allegory and symbolism of the Middle 
Ages did not take place until fhe sixteenth century. In the fourteenth 
century the spread of naturalistic thought brought about a new con- 
ception of the beauty of the human body; this phase was in opposition 
to the monastic ideal, yot it had in it no essential antagonism to Chris- 
Hanity. It was a necessary stage of the development which was to lead 
from realism dominant for a time to a union of the idealist and realist 
standpoints, Many of the Pope were entirely in sympathy with this 
Renajsance; several of them opposed the pagan and materialistic 
degeneration of Humanism, but none of them accused the art of the 
Its pagan and materialistic side, not content with restoring antique 
knowledge and culture to modern humanity, eagerly laid hold of the 
whole intellectual life of в heathen time, together with its ethical 
perceptions, its principles based on sensual pleasure and the joy of 
living; these it sought to bring to life again. "This Impulse was felt at 
the very beginning of the fifteenth century; since the middle of the 
century it had ventured forth even more boldly in Florence, Naples, Rome 
in the days of Reggio, Valla, Beccadelli, and despite many  repulse 
had even gained access to the steps of the Papal throne. A literature 
characterised by the Faeetür, by Lorenzo Valla's Voluptas and Beccadelli's 
Herméphroditus could not but shock respectable feeling. Florence was 
: headquarters of this school, and Lorenzo J Mugmifco its chief sup- 
porter: oe that took DeL n his day in the streets and 
unre the exiruraganees of the youth of the city lost in sensuality, 
iu writings and pictures offered to Sie publie: and must seem 
to earisst-minded Christians a sign of approaching dissolution. A 
reactig was both natural and justifiable — Giovanni Dominici had 
introdired it at the beginning of the century, awd Fra Antonino of San 
Marco had supported it, while Archbishop of Florence, with the 
authority of his blameless life devoted to the service of his fellow-men. 
And sò Cosimos foundation became the centre and starting-point of a 
mioyegrént destined to attack his own House. At the head of that 
movemtlit stood Fra Girolamo Savonarola, Grief over the degradation 
of the Church had driven him into a monastery and now it led him 
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famous; as a man he headed the battle against the immorality and 
worldliness of the Curia, He was by no means illiterate, but in the 
pagan and sensual tendency of humanist literature and in the voluptuous 
freedom of art he saw the source of evil, and in Lorenzo and his sons 
pernicious patrons of corruption, Zeal against the immorality of the 
time, the worldliness of prelates and preachers, made him overlook the 
lasting gains that the Renaissance and humanism brought to humanity. 
He had no sympathy with this development of culture from the fresh 
young life of his own pope: He did not understand the Young Italy 
of his day; behind this hixuriant growth he could not see the good 
and fruitful germ, and here, as in the. province of. politics, he lost touch 
with the pulse of national life, His plan of a theocratic State governed 
only by Christ, its invisible Head, was based on momentary enthusiasm 
and therefore untenable. He was too dehcient in ssthetic sense to be 
able to rise in inward freedom superior to discords. Like a dead man 
amongst the living, he left Italy to bear the clash of those contradictions 
which the great mind of Julius IT sought, unhappily-in vain, to fuse 
in one conciliatory scheme. 

Such a scheme of conciliation meantime made its appearance in 
Florence, not without the co-operation and probably the encouragement 
of the Medici. It was connected with the introduction of Platonism, 
which since the time of the Council of Florence in 1438 was represented 
im that city by enthusiastic and learned men like Bessarion, and was 
zealously furthered by Cosimo, the Pater Patriag, in the Academy which 
he had founded. From the learned societies started for these purposes 
come the first attempts to bring not only Plato's philosophy but the 
whale of classical culture into a close and essential connexion with 
Christianity. Platonism seemed to them the link which joined Chris- 
tianity with antiquity, Besarion himself hed taught the internal 
relationship of both principles, and Marsilio Ficino and Pico della 
Mirandola made the explanation of this theory the work of their live, 
If both of them went too far in their youthful enthusiasm and mysticism, 
and conceived Christianity almost as a continuation of Attic philosophy, 
this was an extravagance which left untouched the sincerity of their 
free himself Giovanni and Giulio de’ Medici, son and nephew of 
Lorenzo, were both Marsilios pupils. Both were destined to wear 
the tiara and took a decided part in the scheme for conciliating these 
contrasts, which Julius IT set forth by means of Raffuelle’s brush. 

The victory of the Borgia over the monk of San Marco was not 
likely to discourage the sceptic and materialistic tendency, whose worst 
features were incarnate in Alexander VI and Cesare Borgia Pietro 
Pomponazzi furthered it by his notorious phrase, that a thing might 
be true in philosophy and vet false in theology; a formula that spread 
its poison far and wide. Even then in Florence a genius was developing, 
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that was to prove the true incarnation of the pagan Renaissance and 
modern reulism. The flames which closed over Savonarola had early 
eonvinced Niccolo Machiavelli that no reform was to be looked for from 
Rome. 

Savonarola's distrust of humanism and his harsh verdict on the 
extreme renlism of contemporary art were not extinguished with his life. 
A few years later we find his thoughts worked out, or rather extended 
and distorted in literature. Castellesi (Adriano di Corneto), formerly 
secretary to Alexander VI and crented Cardinal May 31, 1508, wrote 
his De vera philosophia &r guaituor doctoribus. Ecclesiae, in direct орро- 
sition to the Renaissance and humanism. The author represents every 
scientific pursuit, indeed all human intellectual life, as useless for sal- 
vation, and even dangerous — Dialectics, astronom y. geometry, music, 
and poetry are but vainglorious folly, Aristotle has nothing to do 
with Paul nor Plato with Peter: all philosophers are damned, their 
wisdom vain, since it recognised but a fragment of the truth and marred 
even this by misuse. ‘They are the patriarchs of heresy; what are 
physic, ethics, logic compared with the Holy Seriptures, whose au- 
thority is greater than that of all human intellect 2 

The man who wrote these things, and at whose table Alexander VI 
contracted his Inst illness, was no ascetic and no monkish obscuran tint. 
He was the Pope's confidant and quite at home in all those political 
intrigues which later under Leo X brought ruin upon him. book 
саи опу be regurded as a blow aimed at Julius II, Alexander's old 
enemy» who now wore the Нага and was preparing to glorify his 
pontificate by the highest effort of which Christian art was capable: 
Providence had granted him for the execution of his plans three of the 
greatest minds the world of art has ever known: never had a monarch 
three Such men a4 Hramante, Michelangelo, and Raffhelle at once under 
his away. With their help Julius II resolved to out his ideas for 
the glory of his pontificate and the exaltation of the Church. What 
Cardipal Castellesi wanted was a downright rebellion against the Pope: 
if he, with his following of obscurantists, were acknowleded to be in the 
right, all the plans of the brilliant and energetic ruler would end in 
failure: Ог else be banned as worldly, and Julius UT would lose the glory 
of having united the greatest and noblest achievement of ari with the 

THe Pope gave Cardinal Castellesi his angwer by making the Vatican 
what jt is. The alteration and enlargement of the palace however passes 
almost Unnoticed in comparison with the rebuilding of the Basilica of 
St Petrs, on which the Pope was resolved since 1503. With the palace 
(1504) Bramsnte seemed to have set the crown on his many works; but 
the pitis for the new cathedral, with all the sketches and alternatives 
whien Hl survive and have been analysed for us with true critical 
appreciätion, show us Bramante not only in the height of his creative 
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pone but as perhaps the most universal and gifted mind that ever nsed 
mastery over architecture. The form of the Greek cress joined with 
a vast central cupola might be taken as a fitting symbol for Catholicism, 
The arms of the cross, stretched out to the four winds, tell us of the 
doctrine of universality ; Sr eaten Seo ee ees Cyr MEN 
the elevation with its horizontal lines accentuated | 
that principle of rest and persistence, which is the trne heritage o 
Catholic south in conLradistinction to the restless striving in search = a 
visionary ideal shown in the vertical principle of the north. St Peters 
thus, in the development planned by Julius, presented the most 
of the majestic extension of the Church; but the paintings 
and decorations of the palace typified the conception of Christianity, 
humanity led to Christ, the evolution and great destiny of His Church, 
and lastly the spiritual empire in which the Pope, along with the greatest 
thinkers of his time, beheld the goal of the емнае nd E 
of a new and glorious future, showing Christianity in its fallest realisation. 

His own mausoleum gives proof how deeply Julius H was convinced 
that the chief part in this development fell to the Papacy in general, 
and to himself, Giuliano della Rovere, in particular. "The instruction 
ЖШ ће gar to Michelangelo to represent him as Moses can benr but 
one interpretation: that Julius set. himself the mission of leading forth 
Israel (the Church) from its state of degradation and showing it— 
though һе could not grant posesion—the Promised Land at least 
from afsr, that blessed land which consists in the enjoyment of the 
highest intellectual benefits, and the training and consecration of all 
faculties of man’s mind to union with God. He bade Michelangelo 
depict on the roof of the Sistine Chapel (1508-9), how after the fall 
of our first parents mankind was led from afar towards this high goal ; 

symbolising that shepherding of the soul to Christ, which Clement 
Асанас аа already wen and described, When we see the 
Sibyle placed among the Patrinrehs and Prophets, we know what this 
meant in the language of the theologians and religions philosophers of 
that time. Not only Judaism, but also Greco-Roman paganism, is an 
antechamber to Christianity ; ; and this antique culture gave not merely 
a negative, but also a positive preparation for Christ. For this mason 
it could not be consid as & contradiction of the Christian con- 

ion: there was a positive relationship between classical antiquity 
and Christianity. 

And so st one stroke not only the artist, but the Pope, who doubt- 
less planned and watehed these compositions, took up that mediatory 
and conciliating attitude, which some decades earlier had been adopted 
in Florence by Marsilio and Pico. But we see this thought more clearly 
and far more wonderfully expressed in the Camera della Segrnatura 
(1500) If we consider what place it was that Haffaelle was painting, 
and the character and individuality of the Pope, we cannot doubt 

















inspiration of the artist who executed, but with the Popes own well- 
considered mnd clearly (ormulated In the last few years it has 
been recognised that this scheme is entirelv based on the ideas of the 
universe represented by the Florentine School. Especially it hos 
proved that the School of Athens is drawn softer the model which 
Matsilio Ficino left of the Accademia, the ancient assembly of philosophers, 
while Parnassus has an echo of that dela scuola of the great poets of old 
times, whom Dante met in the Limbo of the Inferno, ‘The four pictures 
of the Camera della Segnatura represent the aspirations of the soul of 
man in euch of its faculties; the striving of all humanity towards God 
by means of aesthetic perception (Parnaseis), the of reason in 
philosophical enquiry and all scientific research (the Selool of Athena), 
order in Church and State (Gift gf Ecclesiastical amd Secular Laws), 
and finally theology. The whole may be summed up as a pictorial 
representation of Pico della Mirnndola's eslebrated phrase, ** philosophia 
reritatem querit, theologria intermit, religio possidet™ : and it or 
with what Marsilio says in his Academy of Noble Minds when h 
terises our life's work as an ascent to the angels and to God. 

‘These compositions are the highest to which Christian art has 
attaniedl, amd the thoughts which they express are one of the greatest 
athiewements of the Papacy. The principle elsewhere laid down is here 
renffirmed: that the reception of the true Renaissance into the circle 
of ecclesiastical thought points to a widening of the limited medieval 
conception into universality, and indicates a transition to entire and 
actual Catholicity, like the great step taken by Paul, when he turned to 
the Gentiles and released the community from the limits of Judaistic 
teaching. 

This expansion and elevation of the intellectual sphere is the most 
glorious achievement of Julius If and of the Papacy at the beginning of 
modern times. It must not only be remembered, but placed in the most 

inent position, when history sums up this chapter in human de- 
velopment. Since Luther's time it has been the custom to consider the 
Papacy of the Renaissance almost exclusively as viewed by theologians 
who emphasised only moral defects in the representatives of this institution 
and the neglect of ecclesiastical reform. Certainly these are important 
consierations, and our further deductions will prove that we do not 
ject them nor underestimate thelr immense significance for the life of 
the Church and Catholic unity. But from this standpoint we can 
mowal in grasping the situation. Ranke in his Wellgeschichte сой 
write the history of the first hondred years of the Roman Empire, witli- 
out giving one word to all the scandalous tales that Suetonius records, 
The course of universal history шні the importance of the Empire for 
the vide provinces of the Roman world were little influenced by them, 
Similarly, private faults of the Renaissance Popes were fateful for the 
E R 
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8 ° Christianity and the Renaissance, isos- 
moral life of the Church, but the question of what the Papacy was.and 


meant for these times, is not summed up or determined by them, It is 


the right of these Popes to be judged by the better and happier sides of 
their government: the historian who portrays them should not be less 
skilful than the great masters of the Renaissance, who in their portraits 
of the celebrities of their time contrived ta bring out the sitter’s best 
and most characteristic qualities: Luther was not touched in the leaxt 
degree by the artistic development of his time: brought up amid the 
peasant life of Saxony and Thuringia he had no conception of the whole 
world that lay between Dante and Michelangelo, and could not see that 
the eminence of the Pupaey consisted at that time in ita leadership of 
Europe in the province of art, But to deny this now would be injustice 
to the past. 

The Medici had not stood aloof from this evolution, which reached its 
highest point under Julius II, Search has been made for the bridge by 
means of which the ideas of Marsilio and his fellow thinkers were brought 
from Florence to Rome. But there is no real need to guess at definite 
personages, Hundreds of correspondents had long since made all Italy 
familiar with this school of. thought, Among those who frequented the 
Conrt af Rome, Castiglione, Bibbiena, Sadoleto, Inghirami, and Beroaldus 
had been educated in the spirit of Manlio. His old friend and corre- 
spondent Haffaelle Hinrio was now, as Cardinal of San Giorgio and the 
Popes cousin, one of the most influential personages in the Vatican, 
But before all we must remember Giovanni de’ Medici and his cousin 
Giulio, the future Popes, They were Mursilio’s pupils, and after the 
banishment of their family he remained their friend and corresponded 
with them, regarding them as the true heirs of Lorenzo's spirit; Raffaelle 
has represented the older cousin Giovanni standing near Julius II in the 

lt was a kingdom of ‘intellectual unity, which the brush of the 
greatest of painters was commissioned to paint on the walls of the 
Camera della Segnatura; the same idea which Julius caused to. be pro- 
claimed in 1512, in the opening speech of Aeridius of Viterbo at the 
Lateran Council, referring to the classica] proverb: "deos 6 pitas rhe 
GAnGelas Ehv—simplex sermo veritati." The world of the beautiful, of 
reason and science, of political and social order, had its place appointed 
in the kingdom of God upon earth. A limit was set to the neglect of 
secular efforts to explore nature and history, to the disregard of poetry 
and art, and its rights were grunted to healthy human renson organised 
in the State; Gratiae e Musae à Deo sunt atque iil Deum referendae, as 

The programme laid down by Julius IL had it been carried out, 
might have saved Italy and preserved the Catholic principle, when 
imperilled in the North, The task was to bring modern culture into 
harmony with Christianity, to unite the work of the Renaissance, so. far 
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as it was really sound and progressive, with eeelesinstieal practice and 
intellectual activity, of the ideal ereations of human fancy, and of the 
conception of the State, were the basis for this union. Tt remains to be 
shown why the attempt proved fruitless, 








The reign of Julius TI was one long struggle. The sword never left 
his grasp, which was more used to the handling of weapons than of Holy 
Writ. On the whole, the Pope might at the close of his pontificate be 
contented with the success of his politics, He had driven the French 
from Italy, and the retreat of Louis XII from. Lombardy opened tho 
entes of Florence once more to the Medici. 'The Council of Pisa, for 
which France had used her influence, had come to naught, and its 
remnant was scattered before the anger of the victorious Pontiff. And 
as he had freed Italy from the ascendancy of France so he now hoped to 
throw off that of Spain. It may be a legend that as he was dying he 
murmured “Fuori i barbari,” but these words certainly were the expres- 
sion of his political thought. But this second task was not within 
his power. On the 8rd of May, 1512, he had opened the Lateran 
Council to counteract that of Pisa. At first none of the great Powers 
was represented there; 15 Cardinals, 14 Patriarchs, 10 Archbishops, 
and 57 Bishops, all of them Italians, with a few heads of monastic Orders, 
formed this assembly, which was called the Fifth General Lateran Council. 
Neither Julius nor Leo was ever able to convince the world that this 
was an ecumenical assembly of Christendom, Julius died in the night of 
February 20-1, 1513. Guicciardini calls him a ruler unsurpassed in 
power and endurance, but violent and without moderation, Elsewhere 
he says that he had nothing of a priest but vesture and title, The 
to Erasmus, and perhaps written by Fausto Andrelini, is the harshest 
condemnation of the Pope and his reign (*O preneticum, sed mundam 
né mumdanum- quidem, sed. Eihnicum, imo Elhnicis sceleratiorem - gloriaris 
strages hominum exeitandas”), But at bottom the pamphlet is exceedingly 
one-sided and the outcome of French party-spirit Although in many 
cases the author speaks the truth, and for instance even at that time 
(1513) unfortunately was able to put such words into the Popes mouth 
ns * Nos Ecclesiam vocamus sacras aedes, aucerdotes, et praecipue Curiam 
Zomm, me imprimis, qui caput sum Ecclesiae," yet this is more a 
commen trait of the office than a characteristic of Juliis IL.— Tt almost 
raises аео read Gë Pallavicino, that on his death-bed the mag- 
nanimity ulius wes only equalled by his picty, and that, although 
natural inclinations, or becanse of the age, which had not yet been disci- 
plined by the Council of Trent—yet his greatest mistake had been made 
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with the best intention and proved disastrous by a mere chance, when, 
as Head of the Church, and at the same time asa mighty Prince, he 
undertook n work that for these very reasons exceeded the means of his 
treasury—the building of St Peters. We see that neither his enemies 
nor his apologists had the least idea wherein Julius’ true greatness con- 
sisted, With such divided opinions it cannot surprise us that contem- 
poraries and coming generations alike found it difficult to form a reasoned 
and final judgment of the pontificate which immodintely followed. 


Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici came. forth from the conclave sum- 
moned on March 4, 1513, as Pape Leo X. Since Piero had been 
drowned on the 9th of December, 1503, Giovanni had become the head 
ofthe House of Medici. He was only 98 years of nge at the election, to 
which he had had himself conveyed in a litter from Florence to Rome, 
suffering from fistula. "Ihe jest on his shortsightedness, “mulii caeci 
Cardinales creare caecum. decinim Leonem," by no means erpressed 
publie opinion, which rejoiced at his accession. "The Possesso, which 
took place on April 11th, with the grent procession to the Lateran, was. 
the most brilliant spectacle of its kind that Christian Rome had ever 
witnessed. What was expected of Leo was proclaimed in the inscription 
which Arostino Chiri had attached to his house for the occasion + 

"Ol habuit Cypris rua Lempora, trmporu Mavors 
Ойт habui, ma mine impo Palas habet," 

But other expectations were not wanting and a certain goldamith 
gave voice to them in the line: | 
"Mars fult; est Polar; Oypria semper oro," 

To Leo X& the age owed its name. Thè Sarela Leonis have heen 
called the Seecla Aurea, and his reign has been compared with that of 
Augustus Erasmus, who saw him in Rome in 1507 and 1509, praises 
his kindness and homanity, his magnanimity and his learning, the 
indescribable charm of his speech, his love of peace and of the fine arts, 
which cause no sighs, no tears: he places him as high above all his 
predecessors as Peter's Chair is above all thrones in the world. Palla. 
vicino says of Leo that he was well-known for his kindness of heart, 
learned in all sciences, and. had passed his youth in the greatest innocence. 
That as Pope he let himself be blinded by appearances, which often 
confuse the good with the great, and chose rather the applause of the 
crowd than the prosperity of the nation, and thus was tempted to 
exercise too magnificent a generosity, Such expressions from one who 
is the Unconditional apologist of all the Popes cannot make much 
impression, but it is noticeable that even Sarpi says: “Leo, noble һу 
birth and edueation, brought many aptitudes to the Papacy, expecially 
à remarkable knowledge of classical litemture, humanity, kindness, the 
greatest liberality, an avowed intention of supporting artists and learned 
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теп, who: for many years had enjoyed no such favour in the Holy See. 
He would have made an ideal Pope hud he added to these qualities 
some knowledge of the things of religion, and a little more inclination 
to piety, both of them things for which he cared little” 

The favourable opinion entertained of Leo X by his contemporaries 
long beld the field in history, His reign has been regarded as at once 
the xenith and cause of the greatest period of the Renaissance His 
wide liberality, his unfeigned enthusiasm for the creations of genius, his 
unprejudiced taste for all that beautifies humanity, and his sympathy. 
for all the culture of his time have been the theme of a traditional 
chorus of laudation: More recent criticism has recognised in the reigu 
of Leo a period of incipient decline, and has traced that decline to the. 
follies: and frailties of the Pontiff, | 

With regard to the political methods of Leo some difference of 
opinion may still be entertained. Some have seen in him the single- 
minded and unscrupulous friend of Medicean Florence, prepared to 
sacrifice alike the interests of the Church and of the Papacy to the 
advancement of his family. To others he is the clear-sighted statesman 
who, perceiving the future changes and difficulties of the Church, sought 
for the Papacy the firm support of a hereditary alliance: 

Truth may lie midway between these two opinions. If we view Leo 
ns a mit, similar doubts encounter uk. Parmmount in his character were 
his gentleness and cheerfulness, his good-nature, hie mdulgence both for 
himself and others, his love of peace and hatred of war. But these 
amiable qualities were coupled with an insincerity and a love of tortnous. 
ways which grew to be « second nature. Nor must we overlook the fact 
that Leo's policy of peace was a mere illusion; his hopes and intentions 
were quite frustrated by the actual course of affairs, On his ] 
character the grest hlot must rest that he passed his life in intellectual 
self-indulgence and took his pleasure in hunting and gaming, while the 
Teutonic North was bursting the bonds of reverence and authority which 
bound Europe to Rome. Even for the restoration of the rule of the 
Medici in Florence the Medicean Pope made only futile attempts. 
Cosimo I was the first to accomplish it. Leo had absorbed the culture 
of his tme, but he did not possess the ability to look beyond that time. 
A diplomatist rather than a statesman, his creations were only the 
feats of a political virtuoso, who sacrificed the future in order to control 
the present. 

Even the greatness of the Maccenas erumliles before recent: criticism, 
The zenith of Renaissance culture falis in the age of Julins I, Ariosto's 
light verses, Bibbienn’s prurient La Calendria, the paintings in the 
bath-room of the Vatican, the rejection of the Dante monument planned 
by Michelangelo, the misapplication of funds collected for the omen 
to purposes of mere dynastic interest, Leo's political double-dealing 
which disordered al! the affairs of Italy, and indeed of Christendom ; 
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all this must shake our faith in him as proteetor of the good and 
besutiful in art His portrait by Raffhelle, with its intelligent hut. 
cold and sinister face, may assist to destroy any illusions which we may 


The harshness and violence of Leo's greater predecessar, Julius, 
brought down on him the-hatred of his contemporaries and won for his 
successor an immense popularity without further effort. The spiritual 
heir of Lorenzo i! Magnifico, Rome and all Ttaly acclaimed Leo paci 
restauratorem, felicistimum litteratorum umatorem; and Erasmus pro- 
claimed to the world that tan- age, worse than that of iron, was suddenly 
transformed into one of gold.” And there can be no doubt that when 
Leo X was greeted on his accession, like ‘Titus, as the deliciae generis 
Aumani he made every disposition to respond. to these expectations 
and prove himself the most liberal of patrons. ‘The Pope, however, did 
not long keep this resolution: his weakness of purpose, his inclination 
to luxury, enjoyment, and pleasures, soon quenched his sense of the 
gravity of life and all his higher perceptions; so that a swift and sad 
decline followed on the first promise. 

On Leo's accession he found a& number of great public buildings m 
progress which had been begun under his great predecessor but were 
still unfinished Among them were the colossal palace planned by 
Bramante in the Via Giulia, St Peter's also begun by him, and his work 
of joining the Vatican with the Belvedere, besides the lorie and 
buildings in Loreto, Leo, who was not in the least affected by the 
passion of building—i mal di pietra—did not carry on these under- 

kings, He even hindered Michelangelo from fishing the tomb of 
Julius II, so little reverence had he for the memory of the Pope to 
whom he owed his own position. Only the loggie were finished, 
since they could not remain as Bramante had left them, Even after 
Bramsnte's death there was no lock of architects who could have 
finished St Peters Besides Raffaelle, who succeeded to his post as 
architect, Sangallo and Sansovino, Peruzzi and Giuliano Leno waited 
in vain for commissions. While Raffaelle in а letter relates that the 
Pope had set aside 60,000 ducats a year for the continuation of the 
building, and talked to Fra Giocondo about it every day, he might 
Soon after have told how Leo went no further, but stopped at the goad. 
intention, Asa matter of fact work almost entirely ceased because the 
money was not forthcoming. There is therefore no reason to reproach 
Ralfaelle with the delay in building. On the contrary, by not pressing 
Leo to an energetic prosecution of the work, Raffielle probably did the 
building the greatest service; since the Pope's mind was full of plans, 
for which Bramante’s creat ideas would have been entirely forsaken, No 
one could gee more clearly than Raifaelle the harm which would have 

Leo X not only neglected the undertakings of his predecessor; he 
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created nothing new in the way of monumental buildings beyond the 
portico of the Navicella, and a few pieces of restoration in San Cosimate 
an] St John Lateran. The work he had done beyond the walls in his 
villus and hunting lodges (in Magliana, at Palo, Montalto, and Monte- 
fiascone) served only the purposes of his pleasure. Of the more important 
palaces built in the city two full to the account of hia relatives Lorenzo 
and Giulio, that of the Lanti (Piazza de" Caprettari) and the beautiful 
Villa Madama on the Monte Mario, begun by Halfaelle, Giulio 
Romano, and Giovanni da Udine, but never finished, Cardinal Giulio de 
Medici it was who carried on the building of the Sacristy in San Lorenzo 
at Florence, in which Michelangelo was to plate the tomba of Giuliano 
and Lorenzo: but the façade which the Pope had planned for the church 
was never executed. Nor were any of the palacey built by dignitaries 
of the Church under Leo X of importance, with the exceptions of 
a part of the Palazzo Farnese and the Palazzo di Venezia. Even the 
palaces and dwelling-houses built by Andrea Sansovino, Sangallo, and 
Baffaelle will not bear comparison with the creations of the previous 
pontificate, nor with the later parts of the Palazzo Farnese at Caprarola. 
Sculpture had flourished under Pius II in the days when Mino af 
Fiesole and Paolo Romano were in Rome; it could point to very 
honourable achievements under Alexander VI and Julius II (Andrea 
Sansovino's monuments of the Cardinals Basso and Sforza in Santa 
Maria del Popolo); but this art also declined under Leo X; for the 
work dane by Andrea Sansovine in Loreto under his orders falls im the 
lime of Clement VI, after whose death in 1534 the. greater part of the 
plastic ornament of the Santa Casa was executed. ‘The cardinals and 
prelates who died in Rome between 1513 and 1521 received only poor 
and insignificant monuments, and Leo's colosal statue In Ara Celi, the 
work af Domenico d' Amio, esn only be called a soulless monstrosity. 
Painting flourished more under this Pope, who certainly was a 
faithful patron and friend to Raffuelle "The protection he showed to 
this great master is and always will be Leo's best and noblest title to 
fame. But he allowed Leonardo to go to France, when after Bramante's 
death he might easily have won him, had he bestowed on him the post 
of piombatore apostolico, instead of giving it to his maitre de plaisirs, the 
shallow-minded Fra Mariano (sannio cucullatus) He allowed Michel- 
angelo to return to Florence, and, though be loaded Haifaelle with 
honour, tt is a fact that he was five years behindhand with the paymen 
of his salary as architect of St Peters. A letter of Messer Baldassare 
Turini da Pescia turns on the ridiculous investiture of the jester Mariano 
with the fonaca of Bramante, performed by the Pope himself when 
Bramante was scarce cold in his grave. This leaves a most painful impres- 
sion, and makes it very doubtful whether Leo ever took his patronage af 
the arts very serious]y, — In the ssime way his love af pence is ahown in à 
very strange light during the latter half of his reign by the high-hunded 
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‘campaign against the Duke of Urbino (1516); the menace to Ferram 
(1519); the crafty enticing of Giampanlo Baglione, Lord of Perris, ta 
Rome aud his murder despite the safe-conduct promised him; the war 
saguinst Ludovico Freducci, Lord of Fermo ; the annevation of the towns 
and fortresses in the province of Ancona ; the attempt on the life of the 
Duke of Ferrara; the betrayal of Francis I and the league with Charles V 
an 1521. The senseless extravagance of the Court, the constant succession 
of very mundane festivals, hunting-parties, and other amusements, left 
Leo in continual embarrassment for money and led him into debt not 
only to.all the bankers but to his own officials. ‘They even drove him 
to unworthy extortion, such as followed on the conspiracy of Cardinal 
Petrucci and the pardon granted to his accomplices, or that which was 
his motive for the creation of thirty-one cardinals in a single day. 

All this taken together brings us to the conclusion that Leo's one 
Generous way in which his reign began the Pope soon fell into an 
effeminate life of self-indulgence spent among players and buffoons, a 
life rich in undignified farce and offensive jests, but poor in every kind 
of positive achievement. The Pope laughed, hunted, and gambled ; he 
enjoyed the papacy. Had he not said to his brother Giuliano on his 
accession: “Godiamoci il papato poichè Dio еі Г ha dato?" "Though he 
himself hina not been accused of sensual excesses the moral sense of the 
Pope could not be delicate when he found fit to amuse himself with 
indecent comedies like La Calandria, and on April 30, 1518, attended 
the wedding of Agostino Chigi with his concubine of many years’ 
standing, himself placing the ring on the hand of the bride, already 
mother of a large family, 

Nor can Leo's reign, apart from his own share in it, be regarded as 
the best period of the Rennissance, The great masters had done their 
best: work before 1513. Bramante died at the beginning of Leo's 
pontificate, Michelangelo had painted the Sistine Chapel from 1508 to 
1512, Leonardo the Cena in 1496, Raffaelle the Stanza della Srgnatura, 
1508-11. ‘The later Stanze sre far inferior to that masterpiece; the 
work of his pupils comes more to the fore in the execution of the 

untings. And in his own work, às also in that of Michelangelo, the 
germ of decadence is already visible, and a alight tendency to baroceo 
style is to be seen in both. The autumn wind is blowing, and the first 

The truth results that the zenith of Renaikeince art falls in the time 
between 1496 and 1512, during which the Las Supper, the roof of 
the Sistine Chapel, ond the Stanza della Sronatura were painted, and 
Bramante's pluns for St Peter's were drawn up. We can even mark a 
narrower limit, and say that the four wall-paintings of the SYansa della 
Segnatura mark the point at which medieval and modem thought touch 
one another; the narrow medieval world ceases, the modem world stands 
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before . us yon in all its fulness and freedom. One máy indeed 
doubt whether all the meaning of this contrast was quite clear to the 
mind of Julius I1; hut after all that is a matter of second: ry importance, 
For it is not the individual who decides in such matters; without being 
aware of it he is borne on by his time and must execute the task that 
history has laid upon him. Great men of all times are those who have 
understood the cry from the inmost heart of a whole nation or genera- 
tion, and, consciously or unconsciously, have accomplished what, the hour ` 
demanded. 

It has been in like manner represented that literature passec 
through à golden age under Leo X; but considerable deductions must 
be made from the undiscriminating eulogies of earlier writers, 

Erasmus has reflected im his letters the great impression made by 
Rome, the true sest and home of all Latin culture Well might 
Cardinal Ralfaelle Riario write to him: “Everyone who hasa name in 
science throngs hither, Each has a fatherland of his owo, but Rome is 
à common fatherland, a foster-mother, and. & comforter to all men of 
learning.” It is long since these words were written—far too long for 
the honour of Catholicism and of the Papacy. But at that time, under 
Julius II, they were really true, A circle of highly cultured cardinals 
an] noblea, Risrio, Grimani, Adriano di Cometo, Farnese, Giovanni de’ 
Medici himself in his beautiful Paluzzo Madama, his brother Giuliano d 
Magnifico, and his cousin Giulio, afterwards Clement VIL, gathered 
poets ond learned men about them, that detta compaynia of which 
Ariosto spoke; to them they opened their libraries and. collections, 
Clubs were formed which met at the houses of Angelo Colocei, Alberto 
Hio di Carpi, Goritz, or Savoja. The poets and pamphleteers, to 
whom Aralli dedicated bis poem De Poetis Urbanis, gave vent. to their 
wit on Pasquino or on Sansovino's statue in Sant’ Agostino, "They met in 
the salons of the beautiful Imperia, in the banks described by Bandello, 
among them Beroaldo the younger, who sang the praises of that mast 
celebrated of modern courtesans; Fedro Inghiraun, the: friend of Erasmus 
and Raffaelle; Colocci, and even the serious Sadoleto, It is charscteristic 
of this Hime, which placed wit and beauty above morals, that when 
Imperia died at the age of twenty-six she received an honourable burial 
in the chapel of San Gregorio, and her epitaph praised the 4 Cortisang 
deli" And although women no longer played so prominent a part at 
the papal Court as they had done under Innocent VIL und Alexander VI, 
yet, as Bibbiena wrote to Giulinno de’ Medici, the arrival of noble ladies 
was extremely welcome as bringing with it something of a corte de’ donne. 

The activity of the greater munber of literary men and wits, whose 
names have most contributed ta the glory of Leo's pontifiente, dutes 
back to Giulio%s time; so for instance Mole, Vidi, Giovio, Valeriano, 
whose dialogue De Infelicitate Lifteratorum tells of the tute of many of 
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his friends, Porzio, Cappella, Bembo, who as Latinist was the chief 
representative of the cult of Cicero, and as a writer in the vulgar tongue 
gave Italy her prose, and Sadoleto, who chronicled the discovery of the 
Laocoon group. Pontano Loo and Sannazaro, Fracastan and Navazero 
had already done their best work. 

Nothing could be more unjust than to deny that Giovanni de’ Medici 
himself had a highly cultured mind and an excellent knowledge of 
literature. E that Lorenzo had destined him for the Paps 
from his birth; certainly he gave him the most liberal education. He 
gave him Polizixno, Marsilio, Pico della Mirandola, Johannes Argyro- 

Gentile d' Arezzo for his teachers and constant companions, and, 
to teach him Greek, Demetrius Chalcondylas and Petrus Aegineta. 
Afterwards Bernardo di Dovizi (Bibbiens) was his best known tutor, 
In belles lettres Giovanni had made an attempt with Greek verses, none 
of which have survived. Of his Latin poems the only examples handed 
down to us are the bendecasyllables on the statue of Lnerezia and an 
elegant epigram, written during his pontificate, on the death of Celso 
Меи. ж known for his lawsuit in 1519 and his tragie death by 





Nor os can it be e Das the opening years S this pontifieate were 
of t promise, seemed to announce a fres tus, or, to speak 
cope see the successful continuation of what at one ae i | 

st the men whom the young Pope gathered round him were 
many of excellent understanding and character, such as the Milanese 
Agostino Trivulzio, who later on was to do Clement signal service, 
Cesarini, Andrea dells Valle, Paolo Emilio Cesi, Baldassare 
Turini, rs de Vio, Lorenzo Campeggi, the noble Ludovico 
di Canosa, from Verona, most of whom wore the cardinale hat 
Bembo and Sadoleto were the chief ornaments of his literary circle; 
to them was added the celebrated Greek John Lascaris, once under 
ee protection of Bessarion, then of Lorenzo 44 Magnifico and Louis XII, 
in France the teacher of Budaeus, in Venice of Erasmus. Lio X on His 
accession at once summoned him to Rome, and on his account founded 
в school of Greek in the palace of the Cardinal of Sion on Monte 
Cavallo. Lascaris pupil, Marcus Musurus, was abo summoned from 
Venice in 1516 to assist in this school. At the same time the Pope com- 
missioned Beroaldus to publish the newly-discovered writings of Tacitus. 
A measure, which might have proved of the utmost im portance, wns 
the foundation of the university of Rome by the Bull Юша $ды йын 
of November 4,1513, This was a revival and confirmation of an already 
existing Academy, in which under Alexander VI and Julius II able men 
such as Beroaldo the younger, Fedro, Casali, and Pio had taught, and 
to which now others were summoned, among them Agostino Nifo, 
I Cristoforo Aretino, Chalcondylas, Parrasio, and others 
Vigerio and ‘Tommaso de Vio (Cardinal of Gaeta) also lectured on 
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theology, and Giovanni Gogrmdini on law. Petros Sabinns, Antonio 
Fabro of Amiterno, and Haffaelle Brandolini are mentioned amour the 
lecturers, and even a Profesor of Hebrew, Ajmucius Guidocerius, was 
appointed. ‘Carlinal Raffaelle Riario acted as Chancellor.. The list of 
the professors given by Henazzi numbers 88: 11 in canon liw, 20 in law, 
15 in medicine, and 5 in philosophy. It was another merit of Leo's that 
he established a Greek printing-pres, which printed several books in 
1517 and 1515. Chigi Най some years before set up à. Greek press in. 
hid palace, from which came the first Greek book printed in Rome, & 
Pindar, in 1515. The Pope himself kept up his interest in Greek 
studies, and retained as custodian of his private library one of the best: 
judges of the Greek idiom, Guarine di Favern, who published the first 
Novara. 

Unfortunately these excellent beginnings were for the most part nat 
carried on. It was not Leo's fault, but his misfortune, that many of the 
most gifted men he had summoned were soon removed by death, But 
we cannot acquit bim of having ceded Lascaris like Leonardo to Franen 
in 1518, and allowed Bembo to return discontented to Padua: he did 
not secure Marcantonio Flaminio, and held Sadoleto ‘at » distance for 
a very long time. “The continual dearth of money in the papal treasury 
was no doubt the chief cause of this change of policy. Even before 1517 
the salurics of the professors could mot be paid, and their number had 
to be diminished. And this was the necessary consequence of Leo's 
ridienlous prodigality on his pleasures and his Court. Well might a Fra 
Mariano exclaim “ beviame al babho santo, che agni altra cosa è burla” 
Serious and respectable men left him and a pack of * pazzi, buffoni e 
simil syrta di piacrcoli" remained in the Pope's audience chambers, with 
whom he, the Pope himself, gamed and jested day after day “cum rim 
et hilarilate.” Such were the people that he now raised to honour and 
position; what money he had he spent for their carousals. No wonder 
that this vermin flattered his vanity and sounded his praises as “Jeo 
e E But beside this we must remember, that, as is universall 
admitted, | was extremely generous to the т. ‘The anonymous 
author of the Vila Leonis X, reprinted in Roscoe's Lift, given vss 
evidence as to this, "eerentes pietate ac liberalitate est proscculus;" and adda 
that, according to accounts which are, however, not very well attested, he 

upported needy and deserving ecvlesiustics of other nationalities, But 
he too remarks, that Leo's chief, if not his only, anxiety was to lead a 
pleasant and untroubled life; in consequence of which he spent his days 
hands of his cousin Giulio, who was better fitted for the task and an 
industrigus worker, Unfortunately he admitted to his games of cards 
not only buffoons, bat also corrupt men like Pietro Aretina, who is formd 
living on the Pope's generosity in 1520, and who by way of return extolled 
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him as the pattern of all pontiffs; The appointment of the German Jew 
Ginmmaria as Castellan and. Count of Verrücchio was even in Rome an 
опока] reward for skilled performance on the lute, and even for the third 
successor of Alexander VI it was venturesome to let the poet Querno, 
attired as Venus and supported by two declaim verses to him at 
the Cosmalia in 1519. We have y mentioned the scandalous: 
carnival of that year, and the theatre for which Raffaelle was forced to 
paint the scenery, A year later an unknown savant, under the mask of 
Pasquino, complained of the sad state of the sciences in Rome, of the 
exile of the Muses, and the starvation of professors and literary men, 

From all this data the conclusion has been drawn that Leo X was by 

means a Maccenns of the fine arts and sciences; that the high 
rei for them shown in his letters, a» edited by Bembo and 
Sadoleto, betrays more of the thoughts of his clover secretary than his 
own ideas; and that his literary dilettantism was lacking in all artistic 
perception, and all delicate cultivation of taste, Leo has been thought 
to owe his undeserved fame to the circumstance that he was the son of 
Lorenzo, and that his accession seemed at the time destined to put an end 
to the sad confusions and wars of the last decades, Moreover, Gebees 
the loug pontificate of Clement VII, and equally under the pressure of 
| tical reaction in the time of Paul IV, no allusion was allowed 
wrongdoing af this Leonme period; till at last the real circum- 
stances were so far forg yolten, that the fine flower of art and literature 
in the first twenty years of the sixteenth century was attributed to the 
Madicean Pope. 

But there are points to be noted on the other aide. Even if we 
discount much of the praise which Poliziano lavishes on his pupil in 
deference to his father, we cannot question the conspicuous talent of 
Giovanni de’ Medici, the exceptionally careful literary education which 
he had enjoyed, and his liberal and wise conduct during his cardinalship. 
We must nlso esteem it to his credit that as Pope he continued to be 
the friend of Haifaelle, and that in Home and Italy at least he did not 

freedom of conscience, nor sacrifice the free and noble character 

of the best of the Henaissance. Nor can it be overlooked that his 

pantificate пише ап excellent beginning, though certainly the decline 

mn the Pontiff’s good qualities became less apparent, his faults 

picuous, and events proved that, as in so many other instances, 

the man's еда merit was not great enough to bear his exaltation to 
the highest dignity. of Christendom without injury to his personality. 

Such a change in outward position, promotion to an absolute sway 
not inherited, intercourse with a host of flatterers and servants who 
jdolised him (there were 2000 dependents st Leo's Court)—all this is 
almost certain to be fatal to the character of the man to whose lot it 
falls, Seldom does the posesor of the highest dignity find this 
enormous burden a source and means of spiritual illumination and 
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moral advancement. Mediocre matures soon develop an immovable 
obstinacy, the despair of any reasonable adviser, and which is none the 
more tolerable for having received the varnish of a piety that 
worships itself. ‘Talented natures too easily fall victims: to megalomania, 
and by extravagant and ill-considered projects and undertakings drag 
their age with them into an abyss of ruin. Weak and sensual natures 
give themselves up to enjoyment, and consider the highest power merely 
as a licence to make merry. Leo was not a coarse voluptuary like 
Alexander Vl, but he certainly was an intellectual Epicurean such as 
has seldom been known. Extremes should be avoided in forming 
a judgment of the pontificate and character of this prince. Not the 
objective historian, but the flattering politician, spoke in Erasmus when 
he lauded the three great benefits which Leo had conferred on humanity: 
the restoration of peace, of the sciences, and of the fear of God. It was 
a groundless suspicion that overshot the mark, when Martin Lather 
accused Leo of disbelief in the immortality of the soul: and John Bale 
(1574) spread abroad the supposed remark of the Pope to Bembo: “ All 
ages can testifve enough, how profitable that fable of Christ has been 
to us and our compagnie” Hundreds of writers have copied this from 
Bale without verification. Much of Leo's character can be 
by the fact that he was a true son of the South, the personification of 
the soft Florentine temperament. ‘This accounts for his childish joy in 
the highest honour of Christendom, “ Questo mi. da piacere, che la mia 
tiara!” The words of the office which he was reading, when five days 
before his death news was brought to him of the taking of Milan by his 
troops, may well serve as motto for this reign, lacking not aunshine and 
glory, but all serious success and all power: “ Ut zinc timore de manu 
inimicoriüm nostrorum liberati serviamus ili"  'lhis pontificate 
was, as Gregorovius has described it, a revelry of culture, which Ariosto 
accompanied with a poetie abbliguto in his many-coloured Orlando, 
This poem was in truth “the image of Italy revelling in sensual and 
intellectual luxury, the ravishing, seductive, musical, and picturesque 
creation of decadence, just as Dante's poem had been the mirror of the 
manly power of the nation.” 





On December 27, 1521, o Conclave assembled, which closed op 
January 9, 1522, by the election of the Bishop of Tortosa as Adrian VL 
He was born at Utrecht in 1459 and when a professor in. Louvain was 
chosen by the Emperor Maximilian to be tutor to his grandson Charles. 
Afterwards he was sent as ambassador to Ferdinand the Catholic, who 
bestowed on him the Bishopric of Tortosa; Leo X made him Leg 
in 1517: This Conclave, attended by thirty-nine cardinals, offered ` 

je of the most disgraceful party struggles, but mustered Ser 
unanimity to propose to the pomibla candidates a capitulation, by the 
terma of Which the towns of the Papal States were divided amongst the 
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ON EE dium of the temporal power wus 
left to the Pope. The Cardinals de’ Medici and Cajetan (de Vio) rescued 
the assembly from this.confusion of gpinions and unruly passions by pro- 
posing an absent candidate None of the factions had thought of 
Adrian Dedel; the astonished populace heaped scorn and epigrums on the 
Cardinals and their choice. Adrian, who was acting i Charles! vicegerent 
in Spain at the time of his election, could not take up his residence at 
Rome till August 29; it then looked, as Castiglione sxys, like a plundered 
Котта Ста tris wna ruined and poverty-stricken, half their number had 
fled the prevailing pestilence, ‘The simple-minded old man had 
brought his aged housekeeper with him from the Netherlands; he was 
contented with few servants and spent but a ducat. a day for maintenance. 
He would have preferred to live in some simple villa with a garden; in 
the Vatican among the remains of heathen antiquity he seemed to himself 
ta be rather & successor. of: Constantine than of St Peter, His plan of 
action included the restoration of peace to Italy and Europe, a protective 
war Against the invading Turks, the reform of the Curia and the Church, 
and the establishment of peace in the German Church. Not one of these 
tasks was he able to fulfil; he was destined only to show his good intentions, 
We shall deal presently with his attempits at reformation, which have 
for all time made him worthy of admiration and his short pontificate 
memorable. Не was not lacking in good intentions to make Rome 
ance mors the centre of intellectual life; but Reuchlin had lately died ; 
Erasmim, to whom the Pope had written on. December 1, 1528, 
to remain in Germany ; Suloleto went to Carpentras; and Bembo, who 
thought Adrian's pontificate even more unfortunate than Leo's death, 
stayed quietly in northern Italy, Evidently no one had confidence in the 
permanency of a state of things which could not but appear abnormal to 
everybody. And indeed, the silent, pedantic Dutchman, with his cold 
nature, his ignorance of Italum, his handful of servants, “ Flemings 
as a stone," was the greatest possible contrast to e thu 
the refinement of Italian culture and the well-justified куйм of Latin 
grace and charm demanded of a prince. ‘The Italians would have put 
up for a year or two at least with an austere and pious Pope, if his piety 
had been blended with something of poetry and grace; but this Dutch 
saint waa utterly incomprehensible to them. And in truth this was not 
entirely their fanit. As Girolamo Negri wrote, one really could apply 
to him Cicero's remark about Cato: “he behaves as if he had to do with 
Plato's Republic instead of the scum of the earth that Romulans collected. e, 
And it must have been unbearable for the Romans that the new | 
should have as little comprehension for all the great art of the 
ance as for classical antiquity. He wanted to throw Pi 
into the "Tiber because the jest: pasted on the statue irritated him: at 
the sight of the Laocoon he turned away with the words, “These are 
heathen idols.” He closed the Belvedere, and even a man like Negri 
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жаз є y afraid that some day the Pope would follow the supposed 
as building stones for St Peter's | 

In & word, despite the best intentions, despite clear insight, Adrian | 
was not adequate to his task. ‘The moment demanded a Pope who could 
reconcile amd unite all the great and valuable elements of the [talinn 
Renaissance, the ripened Eruit of the modern thought sprung from Dante 
and Petrarch, with the conceptions and conscience of the Germanic world. 





Both the German professors who now posed as loaders of Christendom, 
Adrian Dedel and Martin Luther, were lacking in the historie and 


aesthetic culture which would have enabled them to understand the 
value of Roman civilisation, Erasmus saw further than either of them, 
but the discriminating critic lacked the unselfish nobility of soul and the 
impulse which can only be given by a powerful religious excitement, an 
Inswerving conviction, the firm faith in д personal mission confided 
Providence. He too, despite his immense erudition, his deep insight, | 
the world to its own devices when it required a mediator; for a gentle 
and negative criticism of human folly is, taken by itself, of little valu 
Adrian could neither gain the mastery over Luther's Reformation, 
nor succeed in reforming even the Roman Curia, to say nothing of the 
whole Church, The luxurious Cardinals went on with their pleasant 
life; when he came to die they demanded his money and treated him, 
as the Duke of Sessa expressed it, like » criminal on the rack. "The 
threat of war between France and the German Empire luy all the while 
like an incubus on his pontificate. With heavy heart the most pence- 
loving of all the Popes, reminded by Francis I of the days of Philip the 
Fair, was at last obliged to enter into a treaty with England and 
Germany: Adrian survived to see war break out in Lombardy; he died 
on the day when the French crossed the. Ticino, September 14, 1525. 
Giovio std Ghicciardini relate that some wag wrote on the door of his 
physician, “To the deliverer of the Fatherland, from the senate and 
people ef Rome.” Little ns the people were deliuhted with the ponti- 
fiente of this last German Pope, he was no better pleased with it himself, 
He spoke of his throne as the chair of misery, ami said in his first 
epitaph, that it was his greatest misfortune to have attained to power: 
The epitaph written: for his tomb in Santa Maria dell’ Anima w his 
faithful servant, the Datary and Cardinal Enckenvoert, was certainly 
the best motto for this man and his pontificate: 3 Proh dolor! quaniu 





A Conclave of thirty-three electors amembled on the 1st of October, 
1523, Sume sided with the Emperor, some with the French, but the 
imperial party was also divided. Pompeo Colonna made an enemy of 
the future Pope hy opposing his candidature, and Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese ir vuin offered the ambassadors of both sides 200,000 ducats, 
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Cardinal Wolsey once again made all kinds of offers, but there was now 
a feeling against all foreigners. During the night of the 1803-19 of 
November Giulio de* Medici was elected. He was the son of Giuliano, 
who fell in the Pazzi conspiracy. A certain Fioretta, daughter of 
Antonia, is mentioned as his mother; little or nothing was known in 
Florence about her and her child. Lorenzo took the orphan into 
his house and had him brought up with his sons In 1494 Giulio, 
then sixteen years of age, followed them into exile. Living for some 
time in Lombardy, but mostly with Giovanni, on his cousin's rise in 
power he too was ‘quickly promoted. Leo nominated him Archbishop 
of Florence, having specially dispensed him from the canonical hindrance 
of his illegitimate birth. At his very first creation of Cardinals on 

atember 25, 1513, the Pope bestowed on him the title of Cardinal of 
Santa Maria in Dominica and mode him Legate of Bologna, witnesses 
having first sworn to the virtual marriage of his father Giuliano with 
Fioretta During Leo's reign, as we have already seen, Cardinal Giulia 
hal almost all the business of government in his own handa, He secured 
the election of Adrian, but left Rome and the Pope on October 13, 1599, 
in the company of Manuel, the imperial envoy, in order to retire to 
Florence. A difference with Francesco Soderini brought him back in the 
following April to the Eternal City. He entered it with two thousand 
horse, and already greeted os the future Pope kept great state in his 
palace. A few days later Francesco Soderini, accused of high treason, 
disappeared into the Castle of St Angelo; he was released during the 
next Council. With the new reign a return of happier times was 
expected—4na Corte florida e un buon Pontefice; the restoration of 
literature, fled before the barbarians: “est enim Medicear familiae 
decus favere Musis.” And indeed many things seemed to point to a 
fortunate pontificate. ‘The new Pope was respected and rich, and now 
of a staid and sober life. He had ruled Rome well in Leo's day, and 
as Archbishop of Florence had used his power successfully, He was 
cautious, economical, but not avaricious; though not an author himself, 
an admirer of art and science; a lover of beautiful buildings, ms his 
Villa Madama gave proof, and free from his cousin's unfortunate liking 
for the company of worthles buffoons. He did not hunt, but he was 
fond of good instrumental music, and liked to amuse himself at table 
with the conversation of learned men. 

— Very soon it became clear that Clement VII was one of those men, 
who, though excellent in & subordinate position, prove unsatisfactory 
when placed at the head, The characters of both Medici Popes are 
wonderfully conceived in Tlaffaelle's portraits: in Leo's otherwise intel- 
lectual face there is a vulgarity that almost degenerates into coarseness 
and sensuality, and with Clement the cold soul, lacking all strong feeling, 
distrustful, never unfolding itself. “In spite of all his talents," said 
Francesco Vettori, "he brought the greatest misery on Rome and on 
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himself: hie lost courage at once and let go the midder.” ГЕ 
too complains of Giulio's faintheartedness, vacillation and indecision да 
the chief source of his misfortune, his indecision kept him wavering 
between the counsels of the two men, in whom from the ning of his 
he plaved his confidence; one belonging to the French faction, 
the other to that of the Emperor. One wan Whe Matt: bastard: 
Giammatteo Giberti, rightly valued by all his contemporaries for his 
, honesty, and insight. He took an active part in the foundation 
of the Order of the Theatines (1524) by the pious Gaetano da Thiene, 
afterwards canonised, in company with Caraffa. He wus appointed Datary 
by Clement, and afterwards Bishop of Verona. Gasparo Contarini, 
writing in 1530, says that he was on more intimate terms with the Pope 
than were any of his other counsellors, and that in politics he worked in 
the French interest. He left the Court in 1527 to retire to his 
which he made a model of good government. In Verona he founded 
a society and a Greek printing-press, which published good 
editions of the Fathers of the Church. Paul UI summoned him to 
Home several times; it was on his way back that he died in 1548. The 
Emperor's interests were represented by Clement's other counsellor, 
Nikolaus von Schomberg, of Meissen, in Saxony. On the occasion of 
a journey to Italy in 1497, carried away by the preaching of Savonarola 
in Piss, be had joined the same monastery. Later, scorned by the 
ee Judas, he had gone over to the party of the Medici, was 
summoned to Rome as Profesor of Theology by Leo X, created Arch- 
bishop of Capus in 1520, and often entrusted with diplomatic missions, 
in which capacity Giulio came to know and value him, Contarini 
well of him, but evidently only half trusted him. Schomberg received 
the Cardinal's hat from Paul HI in 1534, and died in 1537. 

Clements accession had at once brought about a political change in 
favour Of France. The Popes policy wavered long between the King 
and the Emperor; weak ا‎ hoth of them, E а 
occasion faithless enough. On January 5, 1525, he himself announce 
to the Emperor the conclusion of his treaty with Francis L The 
Battle of Pavia, the greatest military event of the sixteenth century 
Seconds #4. 1625), made Charles V master of Italy and Francis I his 
prisoner. By April 1 Clement had made his peace with the Emperor, 
but soon began to intrigue and tried to form a league against him with 
Venice, Savoy, Ferrara, Scotland, Hungary, Portugal, and other States; 
this wàà mainly the work of Giberti: At this time the bold plan of 
a League of Freedom, which was to claim the independence of Italy from 
foreigi! Powers, was formed by Girolamo Morone; Pescarn, the husband 
of Vittoria Colonna, the real victor at Pavia, was to stand at its 
head. “The conspiracy in which Clement on his own confession (see his 
Bii aede LOL LANE NHAU) DEL takes uri betrayed bv 
Pescar* himself; at his instigation Morune named the Pope as 
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both Pescara’ action—Guicciardini characterised it ass eterna infamia 
and his early death, which occurred on March 30,1525. "The Emperor 
freely expressed his opinion of the Pope's faithlesrness (September 17, 
1599). On May 22, 1526, Clement concluded the Holy League of 
Cognac with Francis, who had returned to France at the beginning of 
March, his captivity over, This bronght on open war with the Emperor, 
the attack on Rome by the Colonna (September 20), the plundering of 
the Borgo, the march of the Imperial troops apsinst Rome under the 
command of Bourbon, the storming of the part of the city named after 
Leo in which Bourbon fell (May B, 1527), the Hight of tha Pope to 
the Castle of St. Angelo, and finally the storming of Home and the sack 
which followed it; cruel antl revolting to all Christian feeling, it remains 
to thie day a memory of terror for all Italians, No Gruiscan] appeared 
this time, as in the days of Gregory VII, ta save the beleaguered Pope, 
On June 5, 1527, he was forced to capitulate, yield the fortress and give 
himself up to the mercy of the Emperor. When a prisoner and deprived 
of all his: means, Clement bade Cellini melt down his tiara, a symbol of 
his own position; for the whole temporal power of the Papacy lay nt the 
feet of the Emperor, who could abolish it if he chose. We know that 
this policy wns suggested to him; we know also that Charles had serious 
thoughts of utilising the position of the Pope for an ecclesiastical refor- 
mation, and forcing him to summon the Gener Council, which all sides 
demanded. But France and England declared they would recognise no 
Council until the Pope was set free again, and the Spanish clenzy also 
‘petitioned for the release of the Head of the Church. Once more the 
Imp troops returned to Home from their summer quarters, and in 
September, 1527, the city was once more sacked. — Veyre arrived às the 
Emperors agent to offer Clement freedom on condition of neutrality, 
a general peace, and. the promotion of reform by means of a Council. 
The agreement was signed on November 26; but on. December 8 the 
Pope escaped to Orvieto, whence on June 1, 1528, he removed to Viterbo, 
The war proved disastrous for France; Lantrec's defents, his death by 
plague (August 15), the terrible state of Italy, which was now but one 
vast battletield strewn with corpses, induced Clement at last to side with 
the Emperor, On October B, 1528, he returned horror-stricken to half- 
burnt, starving Rome. Harried by the plague, her population diminished 
bv orie-half; her importance for the literary and artistic life of humanity 
had been for ever marred by the awful events of the year 1527. "Those 
of her artiste and learned men who hed not fled were màltrented and 
robbed during the Sack: those that were left were beggars and had to 
seek their bread elsewhere, Erasmus: wrote to Sadoleto (October 1, 
1528) that not the city, but the world had perished, and that the 
t sufferings of Home were more cruel than those brought om her 
by the Goths and the Gauls. From Carpentras in 1529 Sadoieto wrote 
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a mournful letter to Colocci, in which he spenks of past glories—à letter 
aptly called by Gregorovius the swan’s song, the farewell to. the cheerful 
world of humanist times, 

Clement's participation in the league against Charles and the Empire 
had favoured the spread of the Lutheran Reformation in Germany, 
Unwittingly the Pope had become Luthers best ally at the very 
moment when for Gbale everything depended on strengthening 
the Emperor's opposition to the Reformation, which had the hour in ite 
favour, Even after the Sack the Pope was not chiefly concerned for the 

jon and improvement of the Church, or for the reparation of 
the evil daw to Rome. What absorbed his attention were the dynastic 
interests of his own Hause, which had once more been expelled from 
Florence, and the restoration of the Papal State. "The Emperor could have 
ended the Temporal Power with a stroke of the pen had he not feared the 
immense influence of the clergy und tbe threatening voice of the Inquisi- 
tion, which did not hesitate to cross the threshold even of the most mighty, 
Charles needed the Pope, since a lasting enmity with him would hare 
eut the ground from under his feet both in Spain and Germany, He 
needed him in order to keep his hold on Italy, and by his influence to 
divide the League, And so the Treaty of Barcelona was brought about 
(June 29, 1529), whereby the Emperor acknowledged the power of 
Sforza in Milan, gave the Papal State back to the Pope, undertook to 
restore Florence to the Medici by force of arms, and es a pledge of 
friendship to give his illegitimate daughter Margaret to Alessandro 
de’ Манә The Imperial coronation was moreover to take place in 
Haly. 'Phe "Ladies Pesce" of Cambray (August 5, 1529) confirmed 
Spanish rule in Italy, Clement crowned Charles Emperor on February 24, 
1530, in Bologna, having come thither with sixteen Cardinals The 
Emperor left for the diet at Augsburg on June 15. The Pope returned 
to Rome on April 9; and on August 12 Florence fell Paper 
death-struggle, burying the honour of the: Pope in its full, since he had 
not hesitated to hand over the freedom of his native town to his family. 
The republican constitution of the town was formally annulled on April 
wi, 1532, and Alessandro de’ Medici was proclaimed Duke of Florence. . 

Clement VIL is mid to have &ghed during the siege: "Oh that 
Plorence had never existed!" ‘The Papacy itself, as: well ns its repre- 
sentative in that time, had good reason to utter this cry; for the fall of 
the Republic brought about by the Pope and accomplished hy the 
Emperor and his bands of foreign niercennries, joined the Papacy hence- 
forth to all movements inimical to the freedom and unity of Italy. It 
delivered over Italy and the Church to the ides of in ecclesiastico-political 
een native to Spain; ib severed the bond which in the Middle 
Age had кер Нов Hy tonek GE FRA 
people December, 1532, Emperor and Pope mvt once more in. 

ee eee At the same moment 
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‘Clement was negotiating with France, who did her utmost to draw the 





Papacy from the embrace of Spain. Francis I proposed the marriage of 
his second son Henry with Catharine, daughter of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
the younger, and did his very best to help Clement to prevent an 
assemblage of the Council, as we now know from the disclosures of 
Antonio Soriano. ‘The marringe of Catharine de’ Medici, through 
whom her House attained to royal honour, was celebrated with great 
solemnity at Marseilles in October, 1533. Clement himself had come to 
witness the triumph of his family in the person of his great-niece, The 
young girl, scarcely more than a child, whom be handed over to the 
royal House of France, proved a terrible gift to the land; for some 
thirty-eight years later she contrived the Massacre of St Bartholomew. 
The jewels which Filippo Strozi counted over to the French as forming 
part of the dowry of the little princess,—Genoa, Milan, Naples,—never 
came into the possession of France, and Henry was forced in the Treaty 
of Cateau-Cambrésis to yield all the gains of the French policy of 
annexation in Italy. 

(Clement was back in Rome by December 10, 1535, and in the 
following March annulled ‘Thomas Cranmer’s declaration that the 
marriage of Henry VII with his sister-in-law Catharine of Aragon was 
void. “Che Pope threatened the King with excommunication if he did 
not re-establish: the marriage.. The King’s answer was the separation of 
England from the obedience of Rome. Shortly before this the articles of 
the League of Schmalkalden had recorded the desertion of a cansider- 
able part of South Germany to the Reformation. The Council which 
was to have restored unity to the Church had not come into being. 
Clement certainly raised hopes of it in the near future at Bologna 
(January 10, 1533), but only for the sake of appearances In reality he 
Най every reason to prevent all discussion be a Council of his person: 
and dynastic policy, and he attained his end by excuses and means 
which led the Emperors confessor, Cardinal Garcia de Loaysa (May, 
1430), to write to Charles V that this Pope was the most mysterious of 
beings, that he knew more ciphers than anyone else on earth, and thut 
he would not hear of a Council st any price. 

Even the last nct of the dying Pope leaves a painful Impression. 
On September #3, 1594, he wrote a long letter to the Emperor, to 
recommend to his care, not the welfare of the Church or of Italy, but 
the preservation of the rule of the Medici in Florence, and the protection 
of his-two beloved nephews, the Cardinal Ippolito and Alessandro, whom 
Clement had appointed to be his heirs. 

After a painful iliness Clement VII died on September 25, 1584. 
His friend Francesco Vettori gives testimony that for a century no 
better man had occupied Peters Chair than Clement, who was neither 
erruel nor proud, neither venal, nor avaricious, nor luxurious And 
despite af this he continues, the catastrophe came in his time, while 
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dien stained tly Geen lived and died happily. And indeed many 
an excellent quality seemed to promise this Medici a happier reign; 
but he had to atone for his dynastic egotism and for the sins of his 

. A fatal confusion of politics and religion bore its bitterest 
fruits in his pontificate. Home was ruined, Haly from. Milan to Naples 
was turned into a field of slaughter bathed in blood and tears; the 
unity of the Church was destroyed, and half Europe tell away from the 
centre of Christianity. All this was a painful commentary on the 
theories of political Catholicism and the esteem of that temporal sway 
over the world which some still affirm to be useful or even necessary to 
the cause of Christ 








The harmonious union of medieval with modern thought, the organic. 
ment of the ideas brought by the Renaissance in the system of 
Christian (Bithlos the inner developaent: of С atholicism on the basis of 
this harmony as planned in the scheme of the Camera della Segnatura; 
all this miscarried, and was bound to do so, since the acting powers, on 
whom devolved the accomplishment of this great scheme, conceived in 
the true spirit of the Apostle Paul, lacked the ability and enthusiasm 
necessary for the execution of so enormous a task. The preceding 
paragraphs have shown to what extent these acting powers were in- 
capable of fulfilling the mission set before them. 

"The powers at work were two in chief, the Papacy and the Italian 
natior. We have seen the Papacy of Medicean Home swayed by 
political, by worldly conviderations, guided in all its actions and de- 
cision’ by the dynastic interests of its rulers. The religious and moral 
point of view was ignored in this domain of worldly aims and ideas. 
The pontificate of Adrian VI, that came as an interlude between those 
of Leo X and Clement VII, certainly was representative of : 
Cathglicism,—honourable, wise, sincere, But on the one hand it was of 
too sport « duration to ripen any of it» fruits, and on the other it 
failed, not only because of Italian corruption and the general dislike to 
foreigners, but. also because the last Teutonic Pope could not comp 
the development of Italian culture, the right of the Latin world to its 
own characteristics, and the aesthetic interests awaving all minds south 
of the Alps. The predominance of the worldly and sensuous elements 
in life, in science, and even in art came into play; they did their part 
in preventing the victory of idealistic views, 

Although the Curia was not equal to its task, had Italy been still in 
a healthy state the nation and publie opinion could have forced the 

into right courses. But here also corruption had long since set 
in. Strong moral force; such as proclaims itself in Dante, in. Caterina. 
о Бае, тае ропе бю the people; they had but lately given n iet 
‚to the fames in the Piazm della Signoris at Florence, No No 
natio? can sin thus against ita best men without punishment ‘The | 
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people of Italy could not put new blood and fresh life into the Curia, 

because in. them the law of the body had triumphed over the law of the 
spirit. The sme observation has to be made în the province of literature, 

We have spoken of Ariosto; the other productions of the Medirean 
репой іп the domain of literature are for the most part trifling and 
frivolous in their contents.. As Gregorovius says, their poets sang the 

praises of Maecenas and Phryne, they wrote pastorale and epics of 
chivalry, while the freedom of Italy perished. ‘The theatre, still more 

early and markedly than pictorial art, cut itself adrift from ecclesiastical 

eubjects and from the whole world af religious ideas; It became not 

merely worldly, but distinctly pagan, and at the same time incapable 

of any great creation of lastmg value which could touch the heart of 
the nation. Serious theological literature was almost entirely lacking 

at Leo's Court and during his pontificate, with the exception of two or 
three names, ich as Sadoleto, Ezidio of. Viterbo, and Tommaso de Vio. 
After the death of Raffaclle and Leonsrdo painting and sculpture at 

once took a downward path. Michelangelo upheld for himself the grent 

traditions af the best time of the Renaissance for nlmost another quarter 

of a century; but he was soon « very lonely man. Decadence showed 

itself directly after Raiffarllo's death, when Marcantonio engraved Giulio 

Homano's indecent pieturés, anil Pietro Aretino wrole a commentary on 

them of still more indecent sonnets. Clement VIL, who had at one time 

received this most worthless of all men of letters as u guest in bis Villa 

Careggi, repulsed him after this But Aretino waa churacteristic of hia 

time; what other would have borne with him? 

After Raffaelle's death ideas were no longer made the subject of 
paintings; the world of enioyment, sweet, earthly, senstial enjoyment, 
was now depicted before art declined into a chilly mannerism and the 
composite falseness of eclecticism, A time which is no longer able to 
give an artistic rendering of ideas is incapable of resolution and of great 
actions, Not only the Moves and the Graves wept by Raffaelle’s grave, 
the whole Julian epoch wns buried with him. During Leow reign he 
had undertaken with feverish activity to conjure up not only ancient 
Rome but the antique ideals. In vain. His unaided force was not 
enough for the task, and he saw hinself deserted by those whom he 
most needed and on whom he relied. And then came the Sack of 
Rome; it was the tomb of all this ideal world of the Rennissznee 
period. From the amoking ruins of the Eternal City rose a dinss, 
grey fog, a gloomy, spiritless despotism, utterly out of touch with the 
joyous spring of Hw mind of tlie Italian people whose harbinger was 
Dante Under its oppression the intellectual life of the nation soon 

eb movement of the Middle Age, which had ita home in 
the free States of Tuseany and North Italy, wes dead and gone; it 
could no longer give life or withhold it, And the old Ghibelline 
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principle was deal too. No German Emperor arose in whom the 
dreams of Henry VII could live again. What Charles V sought and 
ді in the two conferences at Bologna and during his subsequent 
visit to Rome (April 5, 1596) had nothing whatever to do with ile 
plans of the Emperors before him. ‘The restoration of the Medici in 
Florence and the Emperors dealings with the doomed Republic in- 
augurated that unhappy policy which down to 1866 continued to 
make the Germans enemies of the Dalias. This it was that, after the 
tribulations of Metternich’s govertument, brought on. the catastrophe of 
Solferino and Sadowa. | | 





The programme of 1510 demanded in the first place a reformation 
of the Church, both in its head and its members: Let us consider the 
attitude of Home under the Medici with regard to this question. 

йй ори ИМЕЛ bereet gege RE 
had utterly failed. Since Martin V had returned to Rome the Papacy 
could consider nothing beyond the governing of the Papal State, and 
since Calixtus III it was involved in dynnatic intrigue, Æneas Silviu 
had stated with the utmost clearness thirteen years before he became 
Корк КАК ор Ш eegener Gesi oe etr Eo Then 
Savonirola appeared; France and Germany cried out for reform, At 
the, synods of Orleans and Tours (1510) the French decided on the 
assembling of an Ecumenical Council. In view of the decree 
of the Council of Constance, the dilatoriness of the Pope, and the 
breaking of the oath he had sworn in conclave, the Second Synod of 
Pisa wee convoked (May 16,1511). Tt was first and foremost a check 
offered to Julius II by French politicians, but was also intended to 
obtain a general recognition by the Church of the principles of the 
Pragntatie Sanction of 1458 drawn from the articles of the Basel and 
ConstAnce conventions. "This paeudo-svnod was ntlended only by а few ° 
French prelates and savants, Meantime the Emperor Maximilian had 

mferte with the leading theologians of hia Empire, such as Geller von 
Kaisersberg, Winpheling, Trithemius, Johann Eck, Matthias Lane, 
uud Conmd Peutinger, about the state of the Church, In 1510 he 
eg the Schlettstsdt professor, Jakob Wiphelinp, to draw np 
a plan Of reform, which the latter published in his Gruramina Germanicae 
MaBosis cum remediis ef avisamentis ad Cacsarcam Moatestatem. TE 
competed of an extract from the Pragmatic Sanction, an essay an the 
tions of courtiers, ihn mae ee 
remedies, notifieations for the Emperor, and an excursus | 
legatet- The ten gravamina nre the same which Martin Mayr | 
mig ne De ea 

THe Emperor, whe since 1507 cherished the wild plan of procuring 
his own election to the Papacy on tie death of Julius, at first gave 
ee c ine Айкын Бен И. САД 
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the German Bishops also refused to have anything to do with the 
schismatic tendencies of the French. “On July 18, 1511, Julius П 
summoned an Eeumenical Council to Rome; it assembled there on 

April 19, 1512, with a very small attendance composed entirely of Italian 
' prelates. The Spaniards also showed an interest in the work of reforma- 
tion, as ia proved by the noteworthy anonymous Brevis Memoria, 
published by: Dillinger; but they took no part in the Council. Before 
the opening of the Lateranense V à controversy had arisen on the: powers 
within the seope of Councils. “The Milanese jurist Decius had upheld 
the side of the Pisan Council, so had the anonymous author of the 
Status Romani Imperii, published in Nandouin, and Zaccaria Ferreni of 
Vicenza; the chief disputant on the side of the Curia wes Tommaso de 
Vio (Cajetan). 

Jt was a good omen for the Council that the best and most pious 
man of intellect then in Rome made the opening speech, Aegidius of 
Viterbo as Principal of the Augustinian Order had worked energetically 
at the reform of his own Order ever since 1505. Bembo and Sadoleto 
praised his intellect arid his learning, and the latter wrote to the former 
that, though humanity and the artes humanitatis had been lost to: mari- 
kind, yet Aegidius alone and unaided could have restored them to us, 
In his opening speech Aegidius uttered some earnest truths and deèp 
thoughts, He touched on the real source of decadence in the Church, 
when, perhaps in allusion tè Dante's words about the donation of 
Constantine, he said, “Jia ferme post Constantini tempora, quae ut sacris 
in терма multum. adiecere spiendoris ef ornameénh, ia morum edo vilae 
severilulen non parum enerpraruni; quoties a Synodis habendis cessadut 
ext, toties vidimus sponsum a sponso derelictam." 

Unfortunately the Council did not fulfil the expectations which might 
have been based on this inatigoral address, When Leo X opened the 
sixth sitting (April Z7, 1513) the assembly numbered, besides 22 cardinals 
and 91 abbots, only 62 bishops. Bishop Simon, of Modena, appealed to 
the prelates to begin by reforming themselves, At the seventh sitting 
the preacher, Rio, revived the theory of the two swords. On December 10), 
1513, France was officially represented, and at the eighth sitting the 
human soul, which was explained as Awmani corporis forma, These had 
alrenily been denounced at Vienne, Then the theologians were called on 





to prune “the infected roots of philosophy and poetry.” Philosophers 
were to 


rphold the truth of Christianity, Bi Nicholas of Bergum 

und Cardinal Cajetan opposed this ween the first did not wish 
restrictions to be imposed on philosophers and theologians, the second 
did not agree that philosophers should be called upon to uphold the 
truth of the Faith, since in this way a confusion might arise between 
theology and philosophy, which would damage the freedom of philosophy, 
At the ninth sitting the curialist, Antonio Pucci, spoke on reform, and 
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sail that the clergy had fallen away from love: thet the tyranny of 
inordinate desire had taken its place; that their lives were in opposition 
to the teaching and canons of the Church. The bull of reformation 
provisions, the deposing and translation of prelntes, commendams, anions, 
ispensations, reservations ; with Canlinals and the Curia; reform in the 
life.of priests and laity; the incomes and immunities of clerics; the wide 
spread of superstition and false Christianity. ‘The reform of the Calendar 
was also debated, but at the tenth sitting (May, 1315) proved still 
unripe for discussion; the sitting wns then devoted to the contentions 
of the bishops and the regular clergy; resolutions were passed concerning 
money-lenders; and Leo's bull pointed out the duty of furthering bene- 
ficial modern institutions. Of great interest is the bull concerning the 
printing and publishing of books: it attributes the invention of printing 
to the favour of Heaven, but adds that what was mode for the glory of 
God ought not to be used against Him, for which reason all new books 
were to be subjected to the censorship of the Bishops and Inquisitors. 

'The eleventh sitting was oceupied with the complaints of the Bishops 
agninst the Regulars, whom Aegidius of Viterbo defended (December 19, 
1516) It was declared unlawful to foretell coming misfortunes from 

he pulpit with any reference to a definite date; this was probably a 
retarded censure on Savonarola. The bull Pastor Aeternus was issued, 
which proclaimed the abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction, (Leo declared 
it null and void, and confirmed the decision of the bull. Unam Sanctam 
issued by Boniface VIIT, that all Christians are subject to the Pope, 
At this point the ordinances for the clergy and their privileges were 
real, At the twelfth sitting Giovanni Francesco Pico della Mirandola 
annoufiees to Leo that should the Pope delay healing the wounds of 
society» He whose representative the Pope was would cut off the 
a terrible judgment on the Church. Christ, he said, had cast out the 
doves And pigeons that were sold in the Temple; why should not Leo 
exile fhe worshippers of the many Golden Calves, who had not only 
a plac but a place of command in Rome? This again was a remi- 
niscene“ of Vereinen илин. Pico had constituted himself his 
biograPher & ologist. Il was strange that the farming words of the 
Gen should rise once more from the grave ак when 
their ferrible propheey was to. be fulfilled in Germany. 

On March 16, 1517, the Council closed with its twelfth sitting, Tt 
had müde many useful orders, and shown good intentions to abolish 
varion? Abuses, But the carrying out of the contemplated reforma of 
the Cuir was entirely neglected. The Council was from first to last 
a dead letter, and, even had it gained effect for its resolutions, the 
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catastrophe in the north would nob have been averted. -For there an 
inward alienntion from Rome had long been going on, ever since the 
days of Ludwig the Bavarian: little wss necded to muke it externally 
also an accomplished fart. Neither Leo nor his Lateran Council had the 
slightest conception of this state of affairs north of the Alps. 

The government, of the Church was entirely in the hands of Ttalinns; 
the Curia could count scarcely more than one or two (Germans or 
English in their number, ‘Terrible retribution was at hand. Leo X 
had seen no truce of the coming religious crisis, although ite forerunners 
ров and Erasmus, Wimpheling and Hutten, and the appearance of 
Dbscurorum Virorum Epistolae might well have opened his eyes. His 
announcement in the midst of all this ferment of the great Absolution 

for the benefit of St Peter's was a stupendous miscalculation, due to 
sr thaughtless and contemptuotas trentment vonchsafel to German 
affairs in Rome. Instead of directing his most serious attention to 
them Leo hed meantime made his covenant with Francis I at Be 
(December, 1515), on which followed directly the French treaty of 1516, 
At Bologna the King had renounced the Pragmatic Sanction, in retüim 
for which the Pope granted him the right of nomination to bishoprics, 

‚amd conventnal priories, It was the most immoral covenant 
that Church history had hitherto recorded, for the parties presented 
each other with things that did not belong to them, The French 
Church fell a victim to an agreement which delivered over her freedom 
to ruyal despotism; in return Francis I undertook that the Popes 
family should rale in Florence, and as a pledge of the treaty gave a 
French Princess to the Pope's nephew Lorenzo in marriage. 

The hour in which this compact was mnde was the darkest in Leo's 

С North of the Alps this act undermined al! confidence in 
or in his cousin Clement VIE. No farther reform of the: Church 
was expected of two Popes who cared more for their dynasty than for 
the welfare of Christendom. The short interregnum of Adrian VI was, 
as we have seen, not equal to the task of carrying out the reformution. 
Bot it must be remembered that in his reign the worthiest representative 
of the Cliurch's consciences during the Medicean era came forward once 
more with ав ples for reform. The great document, laid before tlie F 
at his command, by Aegidius of Viterbo, revealed the disease, when it 
pointed to tlie misuse of papal power as the cause of all the harm, atid 
demanded a limitation to the absolutism of the Head of the Church. 
This tallied with the Pope's ideas, and the celebmted instruction fesued 
to the Nuncio Chieregato (1522), which announced that the disease had 
came from the head to the members, from the Pope to the prelates, and 
miessed, * We have all sinned, and there is not one that doeth оой”. 

















Alessundro Farnese came forth from the Conclave of 15% on 
October 12 ns Paul IIT. A pupil of Pomponio Leto, and at the aze of 
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twenty Rye, in 1499, invested with the purple by Alexander VL he had 
taken part in all phases of the humanistic movement, and shared its 
glories and its «ins. Now the sky had become overcast, bot a clear 
sunny gleam from the best time of the Renaissance still lay over him, 
though his pontificate was to witness the inroad of Lutheranism on 
Italy, the appearance of the doctrine of justilication by faith, and on 
the other hand the foundation of the Society of Jesus (September 3, 
1539), the convocation of the long wished-for Ecumenical Council 
of Trent (1542), and also the reorganisation of the Inquisition 
(1541). 

The last Pope of the Renaissance, as we must call Farnese, left ns 
the brightest memory of his reign the record of an effort, which proved 
fruitless, to unite the last and noblest supporters of the Renaissance 
who still survived in the service of the Church, for an attempt at 
refarmation. This is celebrated as the Consulinm delectorum Cordina- 
lium. ct aliorum. prelatorum de emendanda Ecclesia, and bears the signa- 
tures of Contarini, Camffa, Sadoleto, Reginald Pole, Federigo Fregoso, 
Gibert, and Cortese. Contarini must be acknowledged to have been 
the onal soul of the movement, which aimed at an inward reconciliation 
with the German party of reform, All these ideas had root in the 

tion represented by the acheme of Julius IL The greater number 
of those who worked at the Consultum of 1538 must be regarded aa the 
last direct heirs of this great inheritance. ‘The Religious Conference of 
Ratisbon in 1541 forms the crisis in the history of this movement: It 
was wrecked, not, as Reumont states, by the incompatibility of the 
principle of subjective opinion with that of authority, but quite ва 
much, if not more so, bv the private aims of Bavaria and France, Bo 
ended the movement towards reconciliation, and another came into force 
and obtained sole dominion. This regarded the most marked opposition 
to Protestantism as the salvation of the Church, and to combat it 
summoned not only the counter-reformation of the Tridentinum, but 
every means in its power, aven: tie: extremas ee GEES 
force, to its assistance. The representatives of the conciliatory reform 
movement, Contarini, Sadoleto, Pole, Kies became suspect and, 
despite their dignity of Cardinal, were subject to persecution. Even 
noble Jolie like Vittoria Colonna and Giulia Gonzaga were not secure 
from this suspicion and persec 

Paul IV (1555-9) and Pius V (1566-72) carrird out the. Counter- 
Reformation in Italy. While the pagan elements of humanism merged 
in the Antitrinitarian and Socinian sects, the Inquisition was stamping 
out the 4a fides belief, but its terrorism at the same time crushed 
culture ^nd intellectual life owt of Italy. ‘The city of Rome recovered. 
from the Sack of 1527: but from the ruin wrought by Caraffa, the nation, 
or at any rate lapal Rome, never recovered. Whatever intellectual life 
stil] regi&ined was foreed in the days of Paul IIT to shrink more and 
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more from publicity, The sonnets which Vittoria Colonna and Michel- 
| exchanged, the converse these two great minds held in the 
garden of the Villa Colonna, of which Franceso d' Ollanda has left us 
an account, were tle Inst flickerinm of a spirit which had once controlled 

What comparisons must have forced themselves on Michelangelo as 
all the events since the days of Lorenzo i Magmifico, his first patron, 
whom he never forgot, passed in review before his great and lonely 
spirit, now sunk in gloom. We know from Condivi that the impressions 
Buonarotte had received in his youth exercised a renewed power over 
his old age. Dante and Savonarola were once his leaders, they had 
never entirely forsaken him. Now the favole del mondo, ms his last 
poems bear witness, fell entirely into the. background before the earnest 
thoughts that had once filled his mind at the foot of the pulpit in 
San Marco. His Giudizio Universale sums up the account for hís whole 
existence, and is at the same time the most terrible reckoning, made in 
the spirit of Dante, with his own nation and its rulers, All that Italy 
might have become, had she followed the dictates of Dante and Savonarola, 
floated before his eyes as his brush created that Judge of all the world 
whose curse falls on those that have exiled and murdered His prophets, 
neglected the Church, and bartered away the freedom of the nation, His 
Last Judgement was painted at the bidding of the Pope. Paul III can 
scarcely have guessed how the artist was searching into the consciences 
of that whole generation, which was called to execute what Julius 
had bidden Raffaelle and Michelangelo depict for all Christendom, and 
whith had ignored and neglected its high office. 

Since 1541 the Schism was an accomplished fact, a misfortrme alike 
for North and South. The defection of the Germanic world deprived 
the Catholi¢ Church of an element to which the future helo er 
the exhaustion of the Latin races. Perhaps the greatest misfortune ln 
and still lies, as Newinan haz said, in the fact that the Latin races 
never realised, and do not even yet realise, what they have lost in the 
Germanic races. From the time of Paul III, and still more from that 
of Paul IV onwards, the oll Catholicimm changes into an Italianism 
which adopts more and more the forms of the Roman Curialism. 'The 
idea of Catholicity, once so comprehensive, was sinking more and more 
into a one-sided, often despotic insistence on unity, rendered almost 
inevitable by the continual struggle with opponents. And this was due, 
mot to the doctrines of the Church, but to her practice. Romanian 
alone could no longer carry out a scheme such as that of which Julius II 
had dreamed. It i$ now clear іо all minds what intellectual, moral, 
ant) somal forces the schism had drawn away; this is manifest even in 
the fate of Italy. The last remnant of Italian idealism took refuge in 
the idea of national unity und freedom which had been shudowed forth 
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in the policy of Alexander VI and Julius IH, and which Machiavelli had 
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for the future. This vision it was which rose dimly in Dante's mind: 
for its sake the Italian people had forgiven the sins of the Borgia and of 
della Rovere; it had appeared to Machiavelli as the highest of aims: 
burst forth once more in the minds of Rosmini, Cesare Balbo, Gioberti, 
and Cavour, and roused the dishonoured soul of the nation. 
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CHAPTER IT 
HABSBURG AND VALOIS (I) 


Tur secular struggle between the Houses of Burgundy and Valois 
reaches a new stage in the era of the Reformation. ‘The murder of the 
Duke of Orleans in the streets of Paris in 1407 invoived at first only a 
junior branch of the French royal House in the blood feud with Burgundy. 
The alliance of Orleans and Armagnac in 1410, and of both with 
Charies the Dauphin in 1418, swept in the senior branch, and led to the 
retributive murder of John of Burgundy at. Montereau in 1419. Steadily 
the area of infection widens. <A relentless 4% dominates all the early 
years of Philip the Good, and then, laid for a while to sleep at Arras 
(1435), reappears in the days of Charles the Bold. Not only political 
and national aims, but an hereditary dynastic hatred might have inspired 
Louis XI in his campaigns of war and intrigue until the crushing blow 
at Nancy, ‘The grandson of Charles the Bold, Philip the Fair, seemed, 
in his jealousy of Ferdinand and his devotion to the interests of the 
Netherlands, to have forgotten the ancestral feud. But his son and 
heir, whom we know best as Charles the Fifth, inherited, together with 
the inconsequent rivalries of Maximilian, and the more enduring and 
successful antagonism of Ferdinand, the old Burgundian duty of revenge. 
Thus the chronic hostility between the Kings of Valois-Angouléme and 
the united lme of Burgundy, Austrin, Castile, and Aragon has « dramatic 
touch of predestined doom, which might find a fitting counterpart in a 
Morse Saga or the Nibelungenlied, 

But greater forces than hereditary hate drove Europe to the gulf in 
which the joy of the Renaissance was for ever extinguished. ‘The terri- 
torial consolidation of the previous age in Europe, tho ugh striking, had 
bern incomplete. ‘The union of the French and Spanish kingdoms had 

on natural lines. But Italy had been less fortunate. At the death 

of. Ferdinand her fate was still uncertain. The Spaníards stood firm in 
Sicily and Naples, the French seemed to stand secure in Milan. Venice 
had withstood the shock of united Europe. Florence seemed strengthened 

by the personal protection of the Holy Father. But so long as two 
rival foreign Powers held their ground in Italy, consolidation had gone 
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T CEN MS Italy must be either Tli or Spanish or 

French. "Tbe equilibrium: wai e Se No amicable arrangement could 
the status quo, The isane could only be solved by 

hé aritna of arms, | 

In Germany the case was different There consolidation seemed to 
be out of the question. Neither the preponderance of any- single Power, 
nor thet of any combination of Powers, held out hopes of successful con- 
quest. And the German nation, inured to arma, could offera very different 
resistance to that which any of the Italian States could maintain, ‘Thus: 
the history of Europe in this period falls into two well marked sections. 
‘The ‘Teutonic lands work out their own development under the influence 
of the new religious thonght, unaffected as a whole by the competition 
for supremacy in Europe, ‘They had their own dangers from the Turk 
and in civil strife. Bat the struggle, although ostensibly between the 
Emperor and the King of France, was in reality between Spain and 
France for hegemony in western Europe, supremacy in Italy, "The 
struggle was dynastic, but dynasties are the threads about which nations 
erystullise, 

At the outset the forces were not ill-matched. On the death 
of Ferdinand in 1516 the Archduke Charles succeeded by hereditary 
right to the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon and their dependencies, to 
the kingdoms of the two Sicilies, to the Franche-Comté of Burgundy, 
and to the provinces of the Netherlands. On the death of Maximilian 
in 1519, be added to these the Habsburg inheritance in eastern Europe, 
which he wisely resigned before long to his brother Ferdinand. For 
soldiers he could rely on his Spanish dominions, on the regular forces 
organised by Charles the Bold in the Netherlands, on the less trust- 
worthy levies of Germany and Italy. The Netherlands and Spain gave 
him a considerable revenue, which exceeded in gross the revenue of the 
French King, hut was not equally available for common dynastic pur- 
poses, owing to the difficulty of exporting and transporting treasure, and 
the cogent necessities of internal government. The Sicilies Shc: pay 
for their own government, and provide an occ al 
the resources of these kingdoms hardly compensated 
them defence. ‘The maritime resources of Spain were conside 
ill-organised and therefore not readily available, 

The French King on the other hand, though his dominions were les 
extensive, had manifest advantages both for attack and defence. His 
territory was compact, and almost all capacity for internal resistance had 
been crushed out by the vigorous policy of Louis XI and Anne of 
Beaujet. His subjects were rich and flourishing, and far more indus- 
i trious than those of Spain. All their resources were absolutely at his 
er Even the clergy could be relied upon for ample subsidies. 

His financial system was superior to that of any other existing State. 
He could make such laws and impose such taxes as suited his sovereign 
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pleasure. Since the Concordat of 1516 all important clerical patronage. 
great families whose cadets were greedy of spiritual promotion. His 
him to engage mercenaries, and Germans and Swiss were still ready to 
serve the highest bidder. In defence he could fight upon interior 
line& For attack he had a ready road to Italy through the friendly 
territories: of Savoy. The possession of Milan secured to him the 
maritime power of Genoa, a very valuable addition to his own, 

In character the two potentates were less equally matched. Francis 
was bold, and vigorous upon occasion, but inconsequent in action ; his 
choice of men wns directed by favouritism; his attention was diverted 
from business by the pursuit of every kind of nicnsure, the more aa well 
asthe less refined. His extravagance was such as to hamper his public 
activity. To the last he never showed any increasing sense of royal 
responsibility, and preserved in premature old age the frivolous and 

At the death af Ferdinand Charles wns still a boy, and, until the 
death of Guillaume de Croy, Sire de Chiévres (1521), his own individuality 
did not make itself clearly felt. ‘Chiévres, his old tutor, now his principal 
minister, dominated his action. Yet at the election to the Empire it 
was his own pertinacity that seeured for him the victory when others 
would have been content to obtain the prize for his brother Ferdinand, 
Throughout his life this pre-eminent trait of manly perseverance marks 
him with a certain stamp of greatness. Slow in action, deliberate in 
council to the point of irresolution, he yet pursued his ends with 
unfailing obstinacy until by sheer endurance he prevailed. Extreme 
tenacity in the maintenance of his just rights, möderntion in victory, 
and abstinence from all chimerical enterprise, are the other qualities to 
which he owes such success as he obtained. Fortune served him well an 
more than one conspicuous occasion; but he merited her favours 
indefatigable patience; and he never made on her exorbitant demands. 
Df his two grandfathers he resembles Ferdinand far more than Maxi- 
milian. In the course of his career these characteristics were developed 
and became more notable; unlike his rival he learnt from life: but from 
RE m usi m n In his choice of ministers 

Judgment oi men be showed himself greatly superior to Francia. 
He was well served throughout hia life; nnd eg allowed a minister to 
become his master. Unsympathetic, unimaginative, he lacked the en- 
dearing graces of a popular sovereign; he lacked the gifts that achieve 
Ee Bat, born to greatness, he maintained unimpaired the 
heritage he had received; and, at whatever price of personal and 
national exhaustion, he left the House of Habsburg greater than he 
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and discrete realms, the perplexing and multifarious dangers to which 
he was exposed, the mere mechanical friction occasioned by distance and 
boundaries and intervening hostile lands, the inefficient organisation, po- 
litienl, financial, and military, of his countries at that time, the obstacles 
opposed by institutions guarding extinct and impossible local privilege, the 
world-shaking problems which broke up all un satia anton, than 
the. conscientious sincerity with which he ad | his mediocre talents 
to the allotted work must earn for him at least a place in our esteem. 

Оп neither side was the stroggle for world-empire. Charles would 
have been content to recover Milan in self-defence, and the duchy of 
Burgundy as his hereditary and indefensible right. France had good 
grounds for claiming Milan and Naples. But it is doubtful whether 
Francis would have been as moderate after victory as Charles, 

The struggle can be considered apart from developments in Germany, 
But it has its reaction on German fortunes. Had Charles not been 
hampered throughout his career by the contest with France he would 
not bere been forced to temporise with the Reforming movement until 
it was too late for effective action. ‘The Most Christian King was an 
unconscious ally of Luther, as he was a deliberate ally of the Turk. 
Immediately the conflict concerned the fate of Italy. Indirectly it 
weakened the resistance of Europe to the Reformed opinions, and to the 
Muslim in Eastern Europe and the Mediterranean. 





After Marignanp (1515) and the Peace of Noyon (1516), which pra- 
fessed to shelve all outstanding questions and secure perpetual friendship 
between Spain and France, Europe had peace for a while. It was 
arranged at Noyon that Charles should take Louise, the daughter of the 
King ef France, to wife, and that the rights over the kingdom of Naples 
should go with her. Until this babe-in-arms should become his wife, 
Charles was to pay 100,000 crowns a vear as rent for Naples, and 50,000 
until «he bore him a son. If Louise died, some daughter of a later birth 
was to be substituted as: his affianced bride, and this clause actually took 
effect, Charles promised satisfaction with regard to Spanish Navarre, 
conquered by Ferdinand in 1512; perhaps he even secretly engaged him- 
self ta restore it to Catharine, its lawful Queen, within six montha The 
treaty was concluded under the influence. of Flemish counsellors, who 
had surrounded Charles, since he had taken up the government of the 
Netherlands in the previous vear, It was inspired by a desire for peace 
with France in interests exclusively Burgumdinn. But it had also its 
value for Spain, for it gave Charles a breathing space In which to settle 
the afim of his new kingdoms. Maximilian, now im isolation, was 
forced to come to terms with France and Venice, and surrender Verona; 
and peace was secured in Italy fora while. At a subsequent conference. 
at Cantbray in 1517 the partition of Italy between Habsburg and Valois 
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ars diesel, but nothing was definitely settled. English di 

looked on askance at the apparent reconciliation, but ger 
fishing in troubled waters were soon revived. 

Charles utilised the respite for his visit to Spain in 1517. . While 
here he was not only occupied with the troublesome: affairs of his new 
kingdoms, but with the question of the Empire. Marimilian, who, 
although not yet sixty years of age, was worn out by his tumultuous 
life, was anxious to secure the succession to his grandson. At the Diet 
of Augsburg, 1518, he received the promise of the Electors of Mainz, 
Cologne, the Palatinate, Brandenburg, and Bohemia for the election of 
Charles as Roman King. ‘The French King was already in the field, but 
the promises and influence of Maximilian, and the money which Charles 
was able to supply, overbore for the moment this powerful antagonism. 
On the receipt of this news Pope Leo X, who had already been 
attracted to the side of France, was seriously alarmed. The union of 
the imperial power with the throne of Naples was contrary to the time- 
honoured doctrines of papal policy, Thenceforward he declared himself 
more openly a supporter of the French claims. Meanwhile, if Charles 
was to be elected before Maximilian's death, the latter must first receive 
from the Pope the imperial crown. "а Leo refused to facilitate, In 
all this the Pope showed himself us ever more mindful of the temporal 
interests of the Roman See and of his own dynastic profit, than of the 
good of Europe or religion. Both in the coming struggle with victorious 
Islam, and against the impending religious danger, an intimate alliance 
with Charles was of far more value than the support of France, But 
the meaner motives prevailed. 

On January 19, 1519, Maximilian died, and the struggle broke out 
in & new form. 'Dhe-promises of the Electors proved to be of no 
account. All had to be done over again. The zeal of his agents, his 
more abundant supplies of ready cash, the support of the Pope, at first 
gave Francis the advantage. ‘Troubles broke out in the Austrian 
dominions. Things looked black in Spain. Even the wise Marparet 
of Savoy lost hope, and recommended that Ferdinand should be put 
forward in place of Charles. Charles showed himself more resolute and 
a better judge of the situation. He had friends in Germany, Germans, 
who understood German politics better than the emisaries of Francia. 
The influence of England on either side was discounted by Henry VIII's 
own candidature: German opinion was decidedly in favour of a German 
election, and although Charles was by birth, education, and sympathy a 
Netherlander, yet the interests of his House in Gennany were important, 
and it may not bave GE known how little German were his 
predileetions. great house of Fugger came courageously to his aid 
and advanced no less than 500,000 florins. The er of this 
support lay not only in the sum supplied, but in the preference of the 
Electors for Augsburg bills. "The Elector of Mainz refüsel to accept 






League forbade the merchants of Augsburg to accept his bill. He 
endeavoured in vain to raise money in Genoa and in Lyons. 

It is needless to pursue the base intrigues and tergiversations of the 
several Electors: The Elector of Saxony played the most honourable 
part, for he refused to be & candidate himself, and declined all personal 
gratification. The Elector of Mainz showed himself apa the most 
greedy and unfaithful. He received 100,000 florins from Charles alone 
and the promise of a pension of 10,000, which it is satisfactory to note 
was not regularly paid. Money on. the one hand, and popular pressure 
on the other decided the issue. ‘The Rhinelands, where the possessions 
of four Electors lay and where the election was to take place, were 
enthusiastic for the Habsburg candidature.. It was here that the 
national idea was strongest, and the homanists were eloquent in their 
support of Maximilian’s grandson. ‘The army of the Swabian League, 
under Franz von Sickingen, the great German condottiere, was rendy 
to act on behalf of Charles; it hod been recently engaged in evicting 
the Duke Ulrich of Württemberg from his domiuions, and was now 
secured by Charles for three months for his own service. Here also 
money had its value, Sickingen und the Swabian League received 
171,000 florins At the end the Pope pave way and withdrew his 
opposition. On June 28, 1519, the Electors at Frankfort voted 
unanimously for the election of Charles, The election cost him 
850,000 florins. 

It js a commonplace of historians to exclaim at the fruitless waste of 
energy involved in this electoral struggle, and to point out that Charles 
was not richer or more powerful as Emperor than he was before; while 
on thé other hand his obligations and anxieties were considerably 
increased: But so long as prestige plays its part in human affairs, so 
long a reasonable judgment will justify the ambition of Charles. He 
was sl! perhaps in the youthful frame af mind which willingly and 
ignorantly courts responsibility and faces risks, the frame of mind in 
which lie entered on his first war with Francis saying, “Soon hè 
will be a poor King or I shall be a poor Emperor." But the imperial 
Crown *15 in some sort hereditary in his raee. Had he pasillanimously 
refused it, his prestige must have suffered severely. As a German prince 
he could not brook the interference of a foreign and a hostile power in 
the «fairs of Germany. ‘The imperial contest was inevitable, and wes 
in fact the peaceful overture to another contest, equally inevitable, and 
more enduring, waged over half a continent, through nearly forty years. 

War was in fact inevitable, and Charles was ill-prepared to mest it 
His afftirs in Spain went slowly, and it was not until May, 1520, that 
Charles was able to sail for the north, leaving open revolt at Valencia, 
and dpeontent in his other dominions, ‘The fortunate issue of these 
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Diplomacy bad already paved the way for an understanding with 
Henry VI, which took more promising shape at Gravelines, after a 
visit to Henry at Dover and Canterbury, and the famous interview of 
Henry VIII and Francis I at tbe Field of the Cloth of Gold. Waolsev's 
skilful diplomacy had brought it about that both the greatest monarchs 
of Europe were bidding eagerly for his and his master's favour. A 
pension anda bishopric for the Cardinal, a renewal for England of the 
commercial treaty with the Netherlands were the preliminary price. At 
Gravelines it was agreed that Charles and Henry should have the same 
friends and the same enemies; ani that neither Power should conclude 
an alliance with any other without the consent of both. If war broke 
out between Charles and Francis, Henry was to act against the aggressor, 
For two years the agreements for the marriage of the Dauphin with the 
English Princess Mary, and of Charles with Charlotte the daughter of 
Francis (Louise having died) were to receive no further confirmation, 
Towards the end of this period another meeting was to take place at 
which another agreement should be concluded. Each Power was to 
maintain a regular ambassador at the Court of the other. The pains 
taken by Wolsey to reassure Francis and to show that Henry had re- 
jected propositions from Charles for a joint attack on France prove- 
that he was still anxious to prevent the Roman King from drawing 
near to France; but the nett result of the interviews was to: guarantee 
Charles against any immediate adhesion of England to his rival. 
Fortified by this belief, and leaving his aunt Margaret of Savoy 
to goverm the Netherlands with extensive powers, Charles proceeded 
ta his coronation, which took place at Aachen on October 25, 1620. 
Meanwhile in Castile and Valencia the troubles continued, until the 
rising of the Comtneros was definitely crushed at the battle of Villalar, 
Apri 94, 1521, Charles was thus relieved from one of his worst 
anxieties, though the condition of his finances uias D ics 
only look with alarm on the prospect of war. All his Spanish revenues 
were pledeel and nothing could be expected from that source. Still 
the нген of war was delayed, and he was able to bring the Diet 
of Worms to a close before any decisive step was needed, And more 
Important still, in the eager himt for alliances on both sides, Charles 
the more succesful, On May 29, 1521, « secret alliance had 
been concluded on his behalf with the Pope. 
_ From the time of the imperial election Leo had foreseen the com- 
sequences, and had turned his shallow statecraft to the task of considering 
what could be got for the Papal See and his own family from the im- 
ng war. At first he had urged a prompt and united attack проп 
Charles, in which France, Venice, and Eng) were ko j jain. This might 
well have succeeded while Charles was still embroiled in Castile. "Then 


while negotiations with France and England flagged and each Power was 
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manceuvring for the мезе дате, Тео Бедел to see that France and 
Venice could never consent bo his favourite scheme for the annexation 
of Ferrara, the one part of Julius’ design which yet remained un- 
executed. France was closely linked with Alfonso d' Este, and Venice 
him as a neighbour to the Pope. 'Then Leo turned to Charles, 
and Charles was ready to promise all that he could ask— Parma, 
Piacenza, Ferrara, imperial protection for the Medici, tne restoration of 
Francesco Sforza in Milan-and the Adorni in Genoa, and the suppression 
of the enemies of the Catholic faith. In return the Pope promised the 
investiture of Naples, and a defensive alliance. Leo would have been 
to make: the alliance offensive, but the Emperor was in no hurry 

for war, and still hoped that it might be averted. 

The alliance with Leo was valuable to Charles for the resources, 
material and spiritual, which the Pope and the Medici controlled, for 
the protection which the Papal States afforded against attacks on 
Naples from the north, and for the access they gave to Lombardy 
from the south. Still more valuable appeared the alliance with 
England, as securing the Netherlands against a joint attack. Wolsey 
at first was anxious to play the part of mediator or arbitrator between 
ue At length at Bruges the agreement was reached 

n Áugust 95. Chièvres was dend (May 18, 1521), and Charles took 
himself the leading part in these negotiations. Charles was to marry 
Mary, the daughter of Henry VIII. The Emperor and King entered. 
the most solemn alliance not only for the defence of their present 
possessions, but for the recovery of all that they could severally claim. 
The Emperor, who was meditating a visit to Spain, was to visit 

d on the way. War was to be openly declared in March, 
1593. But if no suspension of hostilities came about between Charles 
and France, the decluraon of war was to take place on the occasion 
of Charles’ visit to England. All this was to be secured by the most 
solemn and public declarations within four months, 

The treaty of alliance, solemn as it professed to be, left something 
to be desired. — France was already effectively at war with Charles, 
Robert de In Marek, Lord of Bouillon and Sedan, early in the year 
had invaded the southern Netherlands, and Duke Charles of Gelders, an 
old ally of France and enemy of the Burgundian rulers, had attacked the 
north, Henri d'Albret had marched into Navarre, and at first lad met 
with considerable success. These attacks were manifestly sup 
France, and Charles could therefore claim the aid of Englanı 
of earlier treaties as the victim of unprovoked aggression. But for the 
time being it must suffice that England was neutralised: In the border 
warfare Which succeeded Charles could hold his own. | Sickingen chastised 
the Lo™ of Bouillon. Henri d'Albret wns driven from Navarre by local 
levies And although on the frontier of the Netherlands things loobed 
black for a while, though Meziéres under Bayard held out ageinst attack 
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and the Emperor himself risked a serious defeat near Valenciennes, though 
the Admiral Bonnivet succeeded in occupying Fuenterrabia, the must 
important position on the western Pyrenees, all was compensated and 
more than compensated by the seizure of Milan on November 19, 1521, 
by the joint forces of the Emperor anil the Pope. Lombardy with 
the exception of a few fortresses was easily occupied, and in the north 
Tournay capitulated. After these astonishing successes the death of Leo, 
on December 1, came as an unexpected blow to the iuiperial hopes. 
But his aid had done its work. His support had been the chief instru» 
ment in preventing the Swiss from assisting Francis with their full force 
papal and Florentine money had supplied the needs of the joint expedi- 
tion. In return he received before his death the news that Parma and 
Piacenza had been recovered for the Holy See. 

The campaign in Lombardy had been conducted by Prospero Colonna, 
in command of the papal and imperial forces, among which were 16,000 
German infantry, brought by way of Trent. The French army was 
ПИП Xni S by det de Foix, Vicomte de Lantrec, who owed his position 
to his sisters favour with the French King. ‘They were joined by a 
considerable contingent from Venice. The Spanish troops under An- 
tonio de Leyva and the Marquis of Pescara came up slowly from Naples; 
operations began badly; no plan af campaign commanded approval; and 
when at length the siege of Parma was undertaken, it had to be abandoned 
owing to danger from Ferrara. In October, however, an the news of the 
approach of a body of Swiss, whom the Pope had induced to serve for 
the protection of the Holy See, Colonna crossed the Po. Giovanni dei 
Medici defeated a Venetian force, and the Marquis of Ferrara suffered а 
defeat Lautrec failed to prevent the junction of Colonna with the 
Swiss. ‘There were now Swiss in both armies, and the orders of the Swiss 
Diet came to both armies that they were to return. But the papal con- 
tingent held firm, while those in the pay of the French deserted in great 
numbers. Colonna forced the passage of the Adda, and Lautrec retired 
on Milan, where the exactions and repressive measures of the French 
provoked a Ghibelline rising, as soon as the enemy appeared before the 
walls. The Venetians led the fight, and Lautrec abandoned the city 
for Como, whence he passed to winter in the Venetian territory. 4 

The strange election of Adrian of Utrecht to the papal throne, 
which followed on the death of Leo, appeared at first to favour the 
imperial side. Adrian had been the Emperors tutor and was left by 
him as regent in Castile in 1520. But Adrian's visionary and un- 
worldly character unfitted him to take the tmditional part of the Popes 
in Italian politics It was long before he appeared in Italy, and after 
his arrival he long endeavoured to maintain neutrality. At last, about 
a month before his death in September, 1593, Adrian was forced to take 
a side, and joined the Emperor. 

The news of the successes in Lombardy put an end to the exertions 
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of Wolsey to conelude an armistice between the Powers, and to secure 
confirmed, and Charles was free to sail for Spain (May 96, 1522), 
On his way he landed at Dover and visited Henry: and on June 19 the 
treaty of Windsor was concluded, according to which both sovereigns 
were bound to invade France each with a foree of $0,000 foot, and 
10,000 horse; the date named for this great effort was May, 1524, 

In July, 1522, Charles reached Spain and the last remnants of 
rebellion were stamped out. Meanwhile his armies in Italy had been 
left almost to their own resources. The ample supplies voted by the 
Netheriands in 1521 had been all expended in the war of that year. 
No more money was forthcoming from the Pope or Florence. A great 
part of the imperial army had to be disbanded. The death of Leo 
threw the Swiss entirely on to the side of France, The French King 
moreover found no more difficulty in hiring German LandsknecMe than 
did the Emperor himself. In the Papal State the forces of disorder 
reigned unchecked, and the old tymnts resppeared in Urbino, Camerino, 
Rimini, and Perugia. Early in March, 1522, Lautree. moved across the 
Adda to join the Swiss who were coming to the number of 16,000. from 
the passes of the Alps, The junction was effected at Monza. But the 
defensive works of Colonna executed during the winter rendered Milan 
impregnable to assault. The enthusiastic support of the Milanese 
provided garrisons for the principal towns of the duchy. Francese 
Sforza entered Milan on the 4th of April, and the Milanese were now 
fighting for a duke of their own. Lautrec, although reinforced be a 
French force under his brother Thomas de Lescun, could achieve nothing 
agninst the defensive stmtegy of Colonna. At length the impatience of 
the Swiss, who demanded battle or pay, forced the French to attack the 
enemy in « strong position of therr own choosing, called the Bicocen, 
three miles from Milan (April 27). Here they were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss, the Milanese militia doing good service side by side with 
the Spaniards and the Germans. The Swiss then returned to their 
afterwards evacuated Lombardy, excepting the three castles of Novara, 
Milun, and Cremona. Genoa was stormed and pillaged by. the 
Imperjalists on May 30. A new government was set up in Milan under 
pensed themselves for their arrears by pillage and exactions. -In Florence 
the imperial success restored the Medici authority which had been seriously 
threatened by malcontents from the Papal States, supported by hopes 
of French assistance 

The treaty of Windsor ied to an immediate declaration of war by 
Heury VIII, and during the summer of 1522 the English and Spanish 
fleot raided the coasts of Britanny and Normandy. Later an invading 
force under the Earl of Surrey and the Count van Buren entered Picardy, 
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A systematic devastation of hostile country took place in this region. 

In spite of their ill-success in two campaigns the French did not give 
up their hope of reconquering Milan. Financial distress had again 
forced the Emperor to reduce his forces, and the necessary means were 
with difficulty collected from the Italinn towns and princes, "The 
Netherlands had up to this time been the only trustworthy source of 
revenue, und the expenditure of Charles’ Court had made great in- 
roads upon his treasury. Money was now coming in to the Castilian 
exchequer, but these funds had been pledged in advance. "The Italian 
army was a year in arrear, Ferdinand was begging for money for 
measures against the Turks) ‘The desperate appeal of Rhodes for aid in 
1522 had to pass unreganied, and this outlying bulwark of Christendom 
capitulated at the close of 1522, Although Charles was in Spain to 
stimulate operations, Fuenterrabia was successfully defended by the 
French against all attacks until Pebruary, 1524, | 

On the other hand, since the autumn of 1522 the allies had been 
counting on powerful aid in France itself The Duke of Bourbon, with 











remaining representative of the great appanaged princes of the fifteenth 
century. Although his wings had been clipped by legislative and even 
more by administrative changes, he still commanded a princely revenue 
and considerable local support. His position in the kingdom had 
been recognised by the gift of the highest of Crown offices, the post 
nd dignity of Constable of France. But his title to the vast possessions 
which be held was not beyond question, The duchy of Bourbon had 
been preserved from reunion with the Crown under Louis XI by the in- 
fluence of Anne, Duchess of Bourbon, better known as Anne of Beanjeu, 
who first procured for her daughter Susanne the right to succeed her 
father in the duchy (1498), and then (1505) married her to Count Charles 
of Montpensier, her cousin, who represented the rights of a younger 
branch of the Bourbon House. By this marriage Charles of Montpensier 
was elevated to the duchy of Bourbon, but when hia wife Susanne died 
without issue in 1521 his title became questionable at law. From 
motives probably of cupidity, and of cupidity alone, a double claim waa 
now advanced against him. ‘The Queen Mother, Duchess of Angoulême, 
claimed the female fiefs as being more closely related to the main line of 
the Bourbon House, and the King claimed the male fiefs as escheatin: 
to the Crown Against claimants so powerful Charles of Bourbon 
felt himself unable to litigate before the Parliament of Paris, The 
points of law were nice and the tribunal amenable to royal influence. 
He turned therefore to the enemies. of his country. He approached 
Charles V and boldly asked for his sister Eleonora (widow of the King 
of Portugal) in marriage, offering in return to mise 500 men-at-arms 
anil 8000 foot-oldiers and to co-operate with an invasion from the east. 
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But the intrigues became known; and although the King hesitated to 
urrest his ge (Sd niam hac hac tee ae Sae es er, and though 
again in August, 1593, when the King passed Moulins to take 
ES the great. expedition to Italy, the Constable was allowed to stay 

ind on & plea of sickness, at length a peremptory summons was sent 
ordering him to join the King at Lyons. On this the Duke, who had 
been looking in vain for the approach of aid from the east, took to 
flight and, after attempting to escape to Spain by way of Roussillon, 
succeeded at length in reaching the frontier of Franche-Comté 

The elaborate plans of the allies, which included the despatch of 
a force of 10,000 Landsknecite to Bourbon, an invasion of Picardy by 
a joint army af 21,000 men, and an attack on Languedoc with 94,000 
men from Spain, were thus defeated. The Constable brought with him 
only his name and his sword. But the danger was judged sufficiently 
epee Francis from leading his army in person into the 

been intended. Great preparations had been made for an 
expedition on a royal acale, but the Admiral Bonnivet was appointed 
to take command instead of the King, While Bonnivet was SACH 
on Italy some attempt was made by the allies to execute the other 
of the plan. The Duke of Suffolk and the Count van Buren advanced 
by Picardy to the neighbourhood of Compiègne and Senlis, the German 
force threatened the frontier from the side of Bresse, while a Spanish 
force crossed the Pyrenees in October and threatened Bayonne. The 
delays had shattered the effect of the combination, but the kingdom 
was almost undefended, and even Paris was thought to be insecure, Yet 
little came of all these efforts. The Germans from Brese made an 
ineffectual attempt to join with Suffolk and pasen; but were hunted 
back across the frontier by the Count of Guise. ‘The leaders of the 
northern expedition showed little enterprise, and money as usual was 
deficient’ The Spanish army advanced upon Bayonne, but was repulsed 
Пле pelear een eimi retired ineffective. In spite 
of a liberal subsidy in August from the Cortes of Castile, and the 
seizure in October of geld coming on private account from the 
ee eens quon ER Se een of France proved entirely 
rtive- 

Meanwhile Bonnivet had pursued his path to Lombardy. His 
consisted of 1500 men-at-arms and some 95.000 foot, Swiss, Geseent 
French, and Italians. On the 14th of September he reached the "Ticma, 
Prospero Colonna, who was in command of the imperial troops, had no 

uate resources with which to resist so powerful a foe ie the field. 
Adrian VI, it is true, had recently announced his reluctant adhesion to 
the imperial party, and about the same time Venice had renounced her 
French alliance and concluded a& league with Charles, But the value 
of these accessions had not begun to be felt when Adrian's death 
(September 14) introduced uncertainty afrah at the very moment whey 
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onnivet appeared in Italy. Colonna was no longer supported by 
Pescara, but bs had at his disposition Giovanni de" Medici, the celebrated 
leader of the lack Italian Bands, and Antonio de Leyva. "The imperial 
leaders abandoned the western part of the duchy to the French and 
retired on Milan. If Bonnivet had pressed on he would have found the 
capital unready for defence. But his delay gave time to improvise 
nt ion: and when he arrived an assault appeared impractieable. He 
etermined to endeavour to reduce the citv by famine. 
Besides Milan, Colonna still held Pavia, Lodi, and Cremona, and 
wisely confined his efforts to the retention of these important posts 
Bonnivet divided his forces and sent Bayard to attack Lodi and 
Cremona. Lodi fell, but Cremona held out, and Bayard had to be 
recalled. ‘The election of Clement VII on November 19 gave for the 
moment strength to the imperial side. Money was sent and the Marquis 
of Mantua brought aid. Bonnivet was forced to abandon the siege of 
Milan, and retire upon the Ticino, On December 25 Prospero Colonna 
died, but Charles de Lannoy, the viceroy of Naples, with the Marquis of 
Pescara, arrived to take his place, bringing with him a small supply of 
money and troops. Reinforcements came from Germany, and the Im- 
perialists, now supported more effectively by Venice, were able to take: 
the offensive. They drove Bonnivet from Abbinte-Grasso, then from 
Vigevano to Novara. The reinforcements which he wes eagerly expecting 
from the Grisons at length arrived at Chinvennn, but found neither men 
ner money to meet them. Giovanni de' Medici hung upon their flanks 
and drove the Grisons levies back over the mountains, At length Ron- 
nivet was forced to lenve Novara and endeavour to effect a junction with 
a force of 8000 Swiss, whom he met upon the Sein. But this relief was 
too Inte. ‘The moral of the army was destroyed. The remnants could 
only be saved by retreat. Bonnivet himself was wounded at this 
juncture, and the task of conducting the wearied and dispirited troops 
across the mounlains fell upon Bayard. Bayard took command of the 
rear-guard, and, in protecting the movements of his comrades, fell 
mortally wounded by the ball af an aryti¢bus (April 20, 1 524) With 
him perished the finest flower of the French professional army in that age, 
the knight who bad raised the ideal of a warrior's life to the highest point. 
Bot his last task was successfully accomplished. The Swiss effected their 
retreat by Aosta, the French by Suse and Briancon. "The last gurrisor 
of the French in Lombardy capitulated. | 
Adrian's successor, Giulio de’ Medici, Clement VII, had been sup- 
ported in hm election by the imperial influence, in spite of Charles 
promises to Wolsey. Giulio had long controlled the papal policy 
under Leo, and it was assumed that he would tread the same path, But 
Clement had all the defects of his qualities. Supremely subtle nnd 
acute, he had not the constancy to follow up what he had once come to 
regard as m mistake, He relied upon his own ingenuity and duplicity, 
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кай ESTES E Wich seen wee Thus he failed alike to serve 
his own interests and those of his allies. 

Clement began almost at once to detach himself from the imperial 
alliance, dangerous in defeat, oppressive in the event of success, His 
efforts however to conclude a truce proved unsuccessful and on May 25, 
1594, а new compart was accepted by the allies. The Duke of Baurben 
was to invade France at the head of the victorious army of Italy. A 
joint expedition was to invade Picardy, and a Spanish army was to 
attack by way of Roussillon. Henry VIII seemed io see n chance of 
makine good the pretensions of his ancestors to the French throne, and 
exacted from the unwilling Duke of Bourbon an oath of fidelity to 
SE as King of France, 

In July the first point of this agreement was carried into effect. 
The Duke of Bourbon crossed the Alps in company with Pescara and 
invaded France (July 1). His artillery joined him by sea at Monaco. 
Provence offered little resistance. The Duke entered Aix on Auguat 9. 
But the other movements were delayed, and it was thought dangerous 
to advance on Lyons without this support Accordingly it was deter- 
mined to lay siege to Marseilles, which was surrounded on August 19. 
Francis had here shown unusual foresight, and the town was prepared 
for defence under the command of the Orsini captain, Renzo da Cen, 
who had shown himself throughout a passionate friend of France. ‘The 
breaches in the walls were immediately protected by earthworks, and the 
besieger could not venture an assault ‘The French navy, reinforced 
by Andrea Doria with his galleys, was superior to the invaders on 
the sea. Meanwhile Francis was collecting with great energy an army 
of relief at Avignon, Unexampled taies were imposed; the clergy 
were taxed, the cities gave subsidies, and the nobles forced loans, Time 
pressed and the assault of Marseilles was ordered for September 4, but 
the troops recoiled before the danger; the Marquis of Pescara, hostile 
throughout to the enterprise and its Modo: did not conceal his dis- 
approval; and the projéct was abandoned. The promised aid from 
Rousillpn was not sent, And the diversion im Picardy was not made. 
On September 29, much against his will, the Duke of Bourbon ordered 
the retreat The troops, ill-clothed, ill-provided, illshod, made their 
way acres! Ue mountains, closely pursued by Montmorency. Francis 
followed] with his whole army and reached Vercelli on. the same day 
nr the retreating army arrived at Alba, about sixteen miles SSW. 

Asti. 

With troops Erlen) discontented, exhausted, resistance in the 
field was impossible. ‘The imperialists ted the same strategy that 
had succeeded so well against E to hoki 

Alessandria, Pavin, Lodi, Pizzighettone, Cremona. The citadel of Milan 

as garTisoned, and it was hoped that the city might be held; but 
it had arffered terribly from the plague, and on the approach of Francis 
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with his whole army, the attempt was given up. Bourbon, Lannoy, and 
Pescara retired to Lodi; and the defence of Pavia was entrusted to 
Antonio de Leyva. Instead of following up the remnants of the impe- 
rial army to Lodi, and crushing them or driving them east into the 
erms of their uncertain Venetian allies, Francis turned aside to make 
himself master of Pavia, The siege artillery opened fire on November 6. 
An early assault having failed, Francis attempted to divert the course of 
the Ticino, and by this means to obtain access to the south side of the 
town, which relied mainly on the protection of the river. But the winter 
rains the wark impossible. Francis determined to reduce the 
city by blockade. Meanwhile he called up reinforcements from the 
Swiss, and took Giovanni de’ Medici into his pay. 

Italy prepared to take the side which appeared for the moment 
stronger. Venice hesitated in her alliance, Clement, while endeavouring 
to reassure the Emperor as to his fidelity, and ostensibly negotiating for 
an impossible peace, concluded, on. December 12, 1524, a secret treaty 
with Franoe, in which Florence and Venice were included. This treaty 
led both Clement and Francis to their ruin. Clement paid for his 
cowardly betrayal at the Sack of Rome, and Francis was encouraged 
to detach a part of his army under the Duke of Albany to invade 
Naples, an enterprise which weakened his main force without securing 
any e e nde LT Duke, En holding to ranaom the 
towns of Italy through which he passed, reached the south of the | 
territory, wince he was attacked by the Colonna and driven vins 
imperial generals to leave Lombardy to its fate and hurry to the protec- 
tion of Naples. But reinforcements were coming in from Germany 
under Frundsberg, and it was Naples that was left to fortune. On 
January 23, 1525, the imperial forces moved from Lodi, After a 
feint en Milan, they approached Pavia, and encamped towards the 
east to wait their opportunity. ‘Thence they succeeded in introducing 
powder and other most necessary supplies into the famished city, 
The seizure of Chiavenna on behalf of Charles recalled the Grisons 
to Francis from the Alps were cut off and destroyed Gi 
E peg eee 

ae | ick of pay and provisions did not it « 
Нут бошу. It was decided to attack Francis in his mad uiris 

On the night of February 24-25 the imperial army | ‘nth H 
walled enclosure of the park of Mirabello. En eee es de 
solid walls and day broke before the actual encounter. "The ie d B 
the attack induced Francis to leave his entrenchments and to muster 
his army, which consisted of 8000 Swiss, 5000 Germans, 1000 French 
infantry, and 6000 Italians. He was not much superior in actual 
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numbers, hut stronger in artillery and cavalry. An attempt of the 
imperialists:to join hands with the garrison of Pavis, by marching past 
the French army, which had had time to adopt a perfect order of battle 
in the park, proved impossible under a Banking artillery fire. Nor was 
it possible to throw up enrthworks and await assault, as Lannoy had 
hoped. A direct attack upon the French army was necessary. In the 
mélée which ensued it is almost impossible to disentangle the several 
causes of the issue, but it seems clear that the complete victory of the 
imperialists was dur to the admirable fire-liscipline and tactica of the 
veteran Spanish arquebusiers, to the attack of Antonio de Leyva with 
his garrison from the rear, to an inopportune movement of the German 
troops of the French which masked their artillery fire, and perhaps in 
some measure to the cowardly example of flight set by the Duke of 
Alençon. ‘The French army was destroyed, the French King was 
captured, and all his most illustrious commanders were taken prisoners 
ur killed. As Ravenna marks the advent of artillery us a deciding 
factor in great battles, so perhaps Pavia may be said to mark the 
superiority attained by hand firearms over the pike. The Swiss pike- 

Duce more the duchy һай been reconguered, and it seemed lost for 
ever to France. Francis was sent as a prisoner first to. Pizzighetton 
and then to Spain. Here the unwonted restraint acting on a man so 
passionately devoted to field-sports shook his health; he thought at one 
time of resigning the crown of France in favour of the Dauphin, in 
order to discount the advantage possessed by Charles in the enstody of 
his royal person; but he was at length constrained to accept the 
Emperor's terms, ‘The result was the treaty of Madrid, signed by 
Еталсіз on January 14, 1426, and confirmed by the most solemn 
oaths and by the pledge of the King’s knightly honour, but with the 
deliperate and secretly expressed intention of repudiating its obligations: 
Francis was to marry Eleonora, the Emperor's sister and the widow of 
the Ring of Portugal, He renounced all his rights over Milan, Naples, 
Gen? Asti, together with the suzerainty of Flanders, Artois, and 
Тошу. He ceded to Charles the duchy of Burgundy, in which how- 
ever Lie traditional dependencies of the duchy were not included. ‘The 
Duk? ef Bourbon wus to be pardoned and restored to his hereditary 
ps Bons, Francis abandoned the Duke of Gelders, and gave up all 
claimt of d'Albret to Navare. As a guarantee for the execution of 
the freaty the King’s two eldest sons were to be surrendered to the 
Emp*tor’s keeping; and Francis was to return as a prisoner in. the 
event Of non-fulfilment, 

[p spite of the outeries of historians, the terms of this treaty must 
be regarded sa moderate, Charles exacted nothing, after his extra- 
ordi @ty success, except what he must, have considered to be his own by 
right} But how far his moderation was dictated by policy, and how far 
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by natural feelings of justice, may remain undecided, The Duke’ of 
Bourbon and Henry VII had pressed upon him the pursuit of the war, 
the invasion and dismemberment of France. Hed Charles really aimed 
at European supremacy this course was open to him. But he did not 
take it, whether from a prudent distrust of his English ally, or from an 
honest dislike for unjust and perilous schemes of aggrandisement. That he 
took no pains to use his own victory for the furtherance of the ends of 
England, may appear at first sight surprising. But Henry VIII had 
had no part in the victory of Pavia, and almost none in any of Charles’ 
successes. English subsidies had. been a factor, though not a decisive 
factor, in the war, but English armed assistance had been uniformly 
ineffective, Even before: the battle of Pavia Charles had known of 
Henry's contemplated change of side. Moreover, since the rejection of 
Henry's plans for the dismemberment of France, the English King had 
concluded an alliance with Louise of Savoy, the regent of France, and 
profited by his desertion to the extent of two millions of crowns. Charles 
owed nothing to Henry at the time of the treaty of Madrid. 

Other considerations of a politic nature may have inclined Charles 
to moderation, The Pope, appalled by the disaster of Pavia, had been 
preparing against the Emperor an Italian league. Francesco Sforza 
iud been approached and had lent an ear to proposals of infidelity. 
Venice was secured. Even Pescara, Charles' own servant, had been 
sounded by Girolamo Marone, the Chancellor of Milan, with the offer 
of the Kingdom of Naples, Pescara was discontented with the favour 
and good fortune of Lannoy, with own position, the conditions of 
his service, and hia rewards. He seems to have hesitated for à moment, 
but eventually disclosed all to Charles, and threw Morone into. prison 
(July—October, 1525). Sforza was deprived of the chief places in the 
Milnnese, retaining only the citadels of Milan and Cremona: but all this 
meant further trouble in Italy, and pointed to an understanding with 
France, although Mereurino Gattinara throughout had urged that по 
reliance should be placed on French promises, Charles deserves credit 
for his prudence, if not for his generosity, The notion that Francis’ 
permanent friendship could have been won by any greater liberality can 
be at once dismissed. 

_ Francia Iwas liberated at the French frontier on March 17. 1 
leaving his two little sons in his place. He at once made Ge 








tentions by delaying and finally refusing the ratification of the treaty 

Madrid ; and on May 22, at Cognac, a League was concluded ие 
Emperor, in which Francesco Sforza, the Pope, Florence, and Venice 
joined with France, Sform was to receive the duchy of Milan unim- 
paired, the States of Italy were to be restored to all their rights, and 
the French Princes were to be released for a ransom of 2,000,000 crowns, 
Henry VIII gave fair words and encouragement in abundance, but did 
not join the League. The aid of France was equally illusory, The 
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allies talked of peace, but in reality they courted war, and with it 
all the disasters which followed. 

The adhesion, however vacillating, of Henry VIII to the party of 
his enemies, set Charles free from any obligations towards Mary of 
England, and in March, 1526, he concluded his marriage with Isabella 
of Portugal, a union which he had long desired, securing to him an 
ample dowry, and promising peace between the two Iberian | 
The affairs of Italy still occupied his attention, Francesco Sforza 
received the first blow, Pescara was dead, but Charles still had able and 
devoted servants in Italy. With the troops at their disposal Antonio. 
de Leyva and Alfonso del Guasto besieged Francesco Sforza in the 
citadel of Milan. After the League of Cognac had been concluded 
the allies. advanced to his relief. The imperialists were in piteous 
case. Left without means of support, they were obliged to live upon 
the country and to levy money from the citizens of Milan. -In coise- 
quence they had to deal with an actual revolt of the inhabitants which 
was With difficulty repressed, while the siege of the citadel was still vigor- 
ously maintained, Francesa Maria, Duke of Urbino, moving deliberately 
and cautiously at the head of the united Venetian and papal army, after 
seizing Lodi, advanced to the relief of Sforza, and was only at a short 
distance from the town when the Duke of Bourbon opportunely arrived 
with a small force (July 5), Bourbon had been named as Duke of 
Milan to compensate him for the loss of his French possessions which 
Francis had refused to restore. The Duke of Urbino then commenced 
an attack, which if vigorously pushed might have resulted in the de- 
struction of the imperialist forces, between the invaders and the citadel, 
and among a hostile population. But he showed neither resolution 

nor &ctivity, and on July 25 the citadel surrendered. ‘The Duke of 
Urbino, now reinforced by some six thousand Swiss, the only aid which. 
Francis supplied, turned to the siege af Cremona, in which he consumed 
his jesources and two months of valuable time. "The final capture of 
the city (September 23) was an inadequate compensation. 

phe attitude of Charles towards Clement VII at this juncture was 
expressed in his letter of September 17, 1528, in which the misdeeds of 
the Pope were systematically set forth. ‘This letter was afterwards 
printed in Spain, Germany, and the Netherlands as a manifesto to all 
Christendom, ‘The arraignment was severe but not on the whole unjust. 
In vit® of his wrongs, real and supposed, the means used by the Emperor 
are pot surprising. His emissary, Ugo de Moncada, after vainly en- 
deayduring to win back Clement, had turned to the still powerful family 
of GER These nobles, Ghibellines by tradition, soldiers by pro- 

and raiders by inclination, after terrifying the Pope by forays in 

the auth and by the capture of Anagni, concluded with him a treacherous 
(August 99). The Pope, already hy his efforts in 

the north, was thus induced rer and on September 20 
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the Colonna struck at Rome. ‘They penetrated first into the southern 
part of the town, and then into the Leonine city, where they sacked the 
papal palace, and the dwellings of several Cardinals. Clement took 
refuge in the Castle of St Angelo, where he was shortly forced to con- 
clude ® truce of four months with the Eniperor, promising to withdraw 
his troops from Lombardy and his galleys from before Genoa, and giving 
hostages for his good faith. The Emperor disavowed the actions of the 
allies but profited by the reult, which waa indeed only partial, since 
Giovanni de’ Medici, with the best of the papal troops, continued to 
fight for the League, in the name of the King of France. An amnesty 
promised to the Colonna was disregarded, and in full Consistory their 
lands were declared to be confiscated, and a force was sent to exeoute 

Inert as ever, after the capture of Cremona, the Duke of Urhino 
allowed three weeks to pass before, strengthened by the arrival of 4000 
French, he moved upon Milan, not to assault but to blockade. These 
delays were invaluable to Charles. They allowed him to win the adhesion 
of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, which was facilitated by the papal hostility. 
They allowed him to send troops from Spain to Naples (December), 
and to collect German levies, who arrived in Italy under Frundsberg in 
November. Their presence in the duchy of Mantua forced the Duke of 
Urbino to abandon the siege of Milan. He divided his army, leaving a 
part at Veuri, on the Adda, and advanced with the remainder against 
Frundsberg, whom he found at Borgoforte near the Po, In the skirmish 
which followed Giovanni de' Medici was wounded, and he- died shortly 
afterwards at Mantua The Duke of Urbino gave up all further 
attempt to prevent the junction af the imperialists, and returned to 
Mantun. The want of energy displayed by the Duke of Urbino 
throughout this campaign is not wholly to be attributed to his character, 
He had a well-grounded mistrust of the troops of which his army wns 
composed, and doubted their competence to face the Spaniards, More- 
over the Venetians were uncertain es to the Pope's real intentions and 
were reluctant to push matters to an extreme, The success of Charles 
however was principally due to this policy of inaction. The Duke 
of Bourbon now extorted by the extremest measures the money neces- 
sary to enable him to move, requiring, for instance, 20,000 ducats of 
Morone as the price of his life and pardon, aml st length the forces met 
at Fiorenzuola in the territory of Pincenza (February, 1527), The 
united army then moved towards the Papal States, watched at a distance 
Piacenza. The Pope, in extreme alarm, threatened by Bourbon from . 
the north and Lannoy with the Colonna from the south, implored Francis 
to act, and showed himself willing to make whatever terms he could «ith 
the Emperor. ‘Then on bearing of & small snecess ef his troops in the 
south ut Frosinone (January, 1527), he determined to pursue the war. 
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A sudden raid by Renzo da Ceri on the Abruzzi seemed at first to 

a welcome diversion, but very soon the invasions of Naples 
proved as unprofitable ns the campaigns in the north. The project of 
conferring the kingdom on Louis, Count of Vandemont, the brother: of 
the Duke of Lorraine, which Clement had put forward, faded into 
the visionary. ‘The Pope shifted his ground again, and on March 15 
concluded a truce of eight months for himself and Florence. 

Meanwhile the imperial army had been long inactive at San Gio- 
vanni, N.W. of Bologna. Destitute of everything, it was not likely 
that they would accept a tuce which brought them only 60,000 ducats, 
A meeting had in fact already taken place, and Frundsberg, while 
endeavouring to pacify his Landsknechte, was struck by apoplexy; his 
days of activity were over. Hereapon came the news of the truce, with 
its impossible proposals, prolonging the intolerable condition of inaction 
apd want, The army eclamoured to go forwarl and Bourbon decided to 
lead them, The Count del Gunsto, Pescara’s nephew, whose. Italian 
petriotism always competed with his duty to his master, protested and 
withdrew, but on March 30 the others set forth, scantily provided with 
transport and provisions by the Duke of Ferrara. Clement, on the con- 
clusion of the truce, had disbanded his troops, and while Lannoy was 
endeavouring on his behalf to raise the money at Florence to appease 
the imperialists, the tumultuous advance continued. On April $1 
Lannoy met Bourbon with 100,000 ducats, but he now demanded more 
than twice that sum, and the march proceeded down the valley of the 
Ayno, threatening Florence. But the army of the Leap was near 
enough to protect that city, and the only result was a futile rising of the 
citizens, and the accession of Florence to the League. Bourbon then 
defermined to move on Rome, a resolution acceptable above all to his 
Lutheran followers. The Pope proclaimed his adhesion to the con- 
fa jerates, and clamoured for aid. Bat it was too late. On May 5 the 

mitinous army appeared before Rome on the Monte Mario. ‘They had 

jefe their artillery on the road, but the city was almost undefended, 

t for such measures ns Renzo da Ceri had been able to take on 

Eb its klein at the last moment. The next day the Leonine city way 

assrulted and captured, the Duke of Bourbon being killed at the 

moment of esealading the wall, Philibert, Prince of Orange, took the 
command. Clement had only just time to seek refuge in St Angelo. 

In the main city Renzo da Ceri endeavoured to persuade the Romans 

to Protect themselves by breaking down the bridges, and preventing the 
e ey of the Colonna from the south. But he failed. The Trastevere 
wa? easily captured, and the imperialists advanced without opposition 
ners the bridge of Sixtus. For eight days the Sack continued, among 

rs: almost unexampled in the history of war, The Lutherans 
rejoiced to burn and to defile what all the world had adored. Churches 
wap? desecrated, women, even the religious, violate, ambassadors pillaged, 
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cardinals put to ransom, ecclesinsticn! dignitaries and ceremonies made 
a mockery, and the soldiers fought among themselves for the spoil, 
The population of Rome- had been much reduced by the plague of 1522, 
and a rough census taken shortly before the capture gives the number ns 
about 55,000, of whom 4000 are estimated to have perished in the Sack, 
All wha were able took to Aight, and the deserted city was left to the 
soldiers. 

The Duke of Urbino came and looked at the city from without, but 
decided to do nothing, though the disorder of the imperial troops gave 
good hopes for an attack, and the Pope at least might have been rescued. 
In default of all ail Clement made terms: the payment of 400,000 
ducats, amd the surrender of Ostia, Civita Vecchia, Piacenza, and Modena 
being stipulated, 'Plhe Pope was closely guarded in the Castle of 
St Angelo, While he waa helpless there the imperialists occupied Ostia 
and Civita Vecchia, hut were not able to obtain possession of the other 
places. The Duke of Ferrara seized Modena and Reggio: the Venetians, 
in spite of their alliance, Ravenna: and Cervia. ‘The Papal State was 
erumbling, From Florence also the Medici nephews were expelled with 
their guardian, the Cardinal of Cortona, A Republic was established, 
though the city still adhered to the League. Meanwhile in Rome the 
Prince of Orange had been forced to relinquish his command, and 
Lannoy, who took his place soon nfterwurds, died of the plague, which 
was raging in the army. For nine months the city and its neighbour- 
hood were at the mercy of the lawless and lenderless troops. | 

The responsibility of Charles for the Sack of Rome cannot be accu- 
rately weighed. That he who wills the act wills also the consequences of 
the act is a principle that applies to both aides. Charles willed the ad- 
vance of Bourbon and the armed coercion of the Pope < he willed that the 
Pope should be deceived by trices, which he did not intend to hanotır. 
He could not foresee that Bourbons army would have been completely 
out of control, but sooner or later such must have been the case with 
these Italian armies, among whom destitution was chronic, On the 
other hand, Clement brought his fate upon himself. He who observes 
faith with none cannot expect that faith will be observed with him. 
He who takes the sword must sccept what the sword brings, And 
although an honourable motive, the desire to liberate Italy, and a 
nalura! motive, the desire to preserve the real independence of у АЫ 
and the papal power, may have partly influenced his actions. jt is 
impossible to acquit Clement of a desire for personal and pontifical 

: issement, while in the w of means for the accomplishment ‘of 
these ends he showed neither rectitude, nor practical wisdom, Even in 
his own game of Italian duplicity he allowed himself to be outwitted. 

The Pope and the Papacy were crushed into the dust, but the 
struggie was not yet over, Before the Sack of Rome, Henry VIII and 
Francis had concluded a new and oífensive allinnce at Westminster 
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(April. $0, 1597); and after tha news had spread through Europe this 
was confirmed on May 29, and strengthened still further by Wolsey 
mission to Amiens (August), One more great effort was to be made in 
Italy to force the Emperor to accept two million crowns in lieu of 
Burgundy, and to relense the sons of the French Ring. The King of 
England was to give support with money and with men. His zeal was 
quickened by u desire to liberate the Pope from imperia! control, und to 
bring influence to bear on him for the divorce of Catlınrine, 

in July Lautrec set forth once more from Lyons for the Milanese 
with an army of 20,000 foot and 900 men-at-arms, to which Italian 
additions were expected. Advancing by the usual route of Susa, be- 
essily made himself master of the western districts, including Ales- 
sandria, and took Pavia by assault, Andrea Doria, the great Genoese 
ses-captain, who was in himself almost a European Power, came again 
into the King's service, leaving the Pope, and by his aid the imperialist 
Adorni were driven from Genoa, and the Fregoso: party set up in their 

ace. Teodoro Trivulzio was appointed to govern the city for France, 
yancesco Sforza was re-established in the chief part of the Milanese. 
Milan alone under Leyva resisted. 

But without completing the conquest of the duchy, Lautrec determined 
to gO south to deliver the Pope. ‘Prospects were favourable, for Ferrara 
had changed sides again, zd Federigo da Gonzaga, Duke of Mantun, 

abandening his poliey of neutrality, jeined the League. But while Lautree 
was still approaching, the Pope was forced on November 26 to accept the 
Emperors tepns, which, except for the promise to convoke a General 
Council to deal with the Lutheran heresy, chiefly concerned the payment 
of money, and the grant of ecclesiastical privileges of pecuniary value; 
bat provided against future d by the guarantee of Ostia, Civita 
Vecchia, and Città Castellana, and the surrender of notable Cardinals as 
hoftages. Indeed the Pope, though unlikely to turn again to Francis, 
who bad deserted him in his need, expelled his family from. Florence, and 
wa! now allied with the Duke of Ferrara, Before the day appointed for 
his Felense the Pope was allowed to escape to Orvicto (December 6), his 
original hostages having been also liberated by the intervention of the 
Cardinal Pompeo Colonna. He st once set his influence to work Lo 
estAblish a permanent peace. Both monarchs were prepared for 
but tbe terms were difficult to arrange. In view of the great e iture 
Er m whether for the ransom of Burgundy, or for the alas 7 
> Francis called together an assembly of Notables (December 16, 1527) 
in io justify the levy of an extraordinary imposition. ‘The Church offered 
1: ,000 livres, nobles promised unlimited aid, an ‘offer which they after- 
ds Маре and grudgingly translated into prose; and those who 
wa t the towns guaranteed 1,200,000 crowns. 

But the teraz which were offered to Charles were rejected by him in 

Jon unry, 1528, and war was solemnly declurod on behalf af France and 
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Ben his knightly e? d offered to sustain his contention with his 
body. Francis took up the challenge, and asked that time and place 
should be named. But for one reason or another, this fantastic and 
frivolous proposal never came to its accomplishment, and it may be 
doubted if either monarch desired to be taken at his word. 

Lautrec was at Bologna when he heard of the liberation of the Pope, 
and he continued his march through the Romagna, favoured by the 
secret friendship of Clement. ‘Thence he penetrated through the 
Abruzzi and advanced upon Apulia This move drew the imperial 
army out of Rome, February 17, 1523, which they had sacked once 
more, and left deserted. Of the forees which had sacked Rome some 
11,000 were left; the Prince of Orange had resumed the command, and 
taken np his position at Troja to protect Naples — Lautree refused to 
attack him in this strong position, professimg to be waiting for reinforce- 
ments, but when the Florentine troops arrived, the Prince of Orange 
retired towards Naples, Meanwhile the Venetians, as in previous wars, 
occupied the cities on the Adriatic seaboard. The Prince saw that the 
utmost he could accomplish was to save Naples, But it was with 
difficulty that he could collect sufficient provisions for the immediate 
needs of the troops and city, while Filippino Doria, cruising off the 
coast, intercepted supplies from Sicily. An attempt made by Moncada 
to surprise and crush the Genoese commander ended in disaster, with 
the loss of four galleys, the death of Moncada and of other captains 
(April 88, 1528), and almost immediately afterwards Laytree appeared 
before the walls, Naples was now completely blockaded by the Genoese 
Heet, soon reinforced by the Venetians, while Lautrec established a siere 
onland. Meanwhile Henry the younger, Duke of Brunswick, crossed the 
Alps with a German force, and on June 9 joined Leyva on the Adda, 
unopposed by the Duke of Urbino; but instead of marching to Naples, 
Leyva at once proceeded to tlie reconquest of the duchy, a part of which, 
including Pavia, he had previously recovered, and Lodi was besieged, 
But the country was bare of all sustenance, and even when bills arrived 
there was no one to cash them: so after three weeks the Germans refused 
to continue the thankless task, and the chief part of them went home; 
"The imperial government in Milan about this time was reduced to such 
straits that they were drives to impose A ruinous tax on bread to meet 
their most necessary expenses. — French reinforcements were collecting at 
Asti under the Count of Saint Pol. Never had the prospects of Spain 
in the Peninsula looked so black. Suddenly, July 4, orders came to 
oe Zeg ii nido ia | Posh | 

ans had made great mistake of offending the po І. 
eaptain In addition to private alights, Ande Doria vas кеше айы 
apparent intention of Francis to develop Savona for war and commerce 
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at the expense of Genoa, and, when he expostulated with the King, 


Francis formed the dangerous design of arresting the captain in his own 
city, and put a French commander, without experience, Barbesieux, over 
his head. Charles saw his opportunity and, by the advice of the Prince 
of Orange, he won Doria for his own service, on favourable terms of 
engagement, and with the promise of liberty for Genoa under imperial 
tection, In vain, when Francis learnt his danger, he conceded too 
te everything that Doria hed asked. The Admirals suspicion and 
resentment had been aroused, and he joined the Emperor once and 
far all 

This defection changed the whole position of affairs, While the 
French camp before Naples was ravaged by the plague, abundance suc- 
ceeded to famine in the city. ‘The French fleet under Barbesieux arrived 
on July 17 bringing a few men, but little real assistance, Lautrec clung 
desperntely to his siege, and endeavoured to collect fresh troops. "The 
besieged became more and more audacious in their attacks; Doria 
appeared at Naples with his galleys; and, when on August 16 Lautrec 
died, the situation was hopeless, On August 28 the remnants under 
the Marquis of Salurzo retired to Aversa, where they were obliged to 
capitulate shortly after. On September 12 Doria entered Genoa, and 
established a new oligarchical Republic, the French taking refuge in the 
Castelletto, The form of government then set up persisted, with some 
modißeation iu 1576, until 1796, and Genoa had internal peace at last, 
In the North Pavia had been retaken by Saint Pol. The French com- 
mainder made an effort to recover Genoa, but without succes. The 
Genoese soon alter occupied Savona, and the Castelletto surrendered 
(October 28) Finally in the spring of 1529 the combined armies of 
Saint Pol and the Duke of Urbino determined to reduce Milan, not by 
s siege, but by a combination of posts of observation. This. plan, 
unpromising enough in itself, was frustrated by the conduct of Saint 
pol, who attempted to surprise Genoa, bat allowed himself to be waylaid 
and defeated on bis march by Leyva at Landriano (June 20). 

Francis and his allies still beld some places in the Milanese, and 
some outlying posts in the kingdom, as well as the cities of the Adriatic 
littoral. But negotiations begun in the winter between Louise of Savoy 
and Margaret, the ruler of the Netherlands, had resulted in a project of 
veace, which was vehemently desired in the interests of all countries, but 
especially of the Netherlands, where public opinion made itself perhaps 
post felt, Charles was meditating a great expedition to Italy under his 

sonal command, but he consented to treat, He sent full powers and 
jnstructions, elastic though precise, to Margaret, who was visited by. the 
Kings mother, Louise, at Cambray, July 5. Here the terms of pesce 
were definitely concluded, and the treaty was signed on. August 3, 1529. 
The compact of marriage between Francis and Eleonora was renewed. 
Francis resigned all pretensions to Italy, lft his allies in the lurelı, 





60 Conference of Bologna, [1599—30 
places on the north-east remained in the hands of the occupant. Robert 
de la Marck and the Duke of Gelders were abandoned. "Two millions 
of crowns were to be paid as ransom for the young French princes, and 
in liea of the present cession of Burgundy, to which Charles reserved 
his right; while the possessions of Bourbon and of the Prince of 
Orange were left to the French King. 








With this treaty the first starre in the settlement of the affairs of 
Western Europe was reached) ‘To Spain was surrendered the un- 
questioned supremacy in Italy, while the territory of France remained 
practically undiminished, The agreement seemed stable, Both Powers 
were thoroughly tired of war. ‘The minor Italian potentates had bezun 
to learn that nothing could be gained by war except a change of 
masters, accompanied by devastation, exaction, plague, and famine. 
The Pope had made his choice at last. ‘The influence of Giberti, which 
had always been on the French side, was removed. The moderation 
which Charles showed in the use of his success confirmed them in this 
frame of mind. It was his policy, while changing’ as little as possible in 
the government of the smaller States, to; make such order as should 
secure to him in each effective supervision and control. 

The expedition which Charles had prepared for war in Italy set 
forth from Barcelona, after a treaty had been concluded with the Pope 
(June 29), and in the hope of peace from the negotiations at Camhray, 
Charles may have received the news of peace on his arrival at Genoa, 
August 12. With the troops that he brought with him, with the 
victorious force from Naples, the anny of Leyva, and fresh German 
levies from the Tyrol, he was absolute master of Italy, and could shape 
itat his will. His dispositions were made at Bologna, whither Clement 
tame to confer on him the imperial crown. 

Peace was made with Venice, who restored all her conquests, and 
paid a wer indemnity. Francesco Sforza wes restored to Milan: but 
Charles reserved the right to garrison the citadel of Milan, and the town 
of Como, and a Spanish force was left in the Duchy. Florence was 
restored to the Medici, an operation which required a ten months' siege 
(October, 1529—August, 1530), Alessandro de’ Medici was appointed 
as head of the government of the city by the decree of October 23, 1530. 
The claim of the Duke of Ferrara to Regio and Modena was reserved 
for the future decision of Charles In all other respects the Pope was 
restored to his full rights, and re-entered on the posession of his 
temporal power, though his status now resembled that of an inferior and 

otected prince. Malta and Tripoli were given to the Knights of 
t John. A league of the powers of Italy was formed, to which finally 
not only the Pope, Venice, Florence, the Marquis of Mantua now created 
Duke, but also the Duke of Savoy, and all the minor States adhered. 






Causes of Charles success. 01 


The ТОЙГЫ Буса жада Ыы bad been reconciled to the 
горе After all was coneluded Charles received at the hands of the 
the iron crown of Lombardy and De To Кенар 
Se and left Italy for Germany (April, 1590), All the years 
he had spent in Spain, and this was the first time he | ee 
ill-fated peninsula, where so much of all that is precious had been 
in supporting and combating his claims. How much had 
been sacrificed to these ends may best be indicated by noting that the 
battle of Mohis was fought in 1526, that Ferdinand was electerl to 
the thrones of Bohemia and Hungary in the same year, and that the 
Diet of Speier and the Siege of Vienna are dated in 1599. 

The success of Charles appeared complete and permanent, Far 
other and even more difficult tasks awaited him beyond the Alps, but 
so fur as Italy was concerned he might sleep secure. He seemed to have 
brought for once in her troubled history unity to Italy, "That so much 
einig erde. due more to good fortune than 
good manngement. Again and again, above all at Puvia and at Naples, 
Talk had Баша Та Ыз буш when everything seemed to promise 
disaster, But good fortune seldom comes where it is wholly unmerited. 
Though always unequal i in intellect and resources to the gigantic tusks 
that were imposed upon him, Charles had shown perseverance almost 
adequate to his needa. Moreover, the brilliant work of his servants, 

of Pescara, of Leyva, of Lannoy, of the Prince of Orange, even of the 
Duke of Bourbon, scema to argue something in this King which enabled 
him. to choose the right men and retain their permanent and devoted 
siy vice. The fidelity of his Spanish and to a less degree of his German 
soldiers compares very favourablv with the conduct of other ill-paid 
mercenaries during this period. "The Emperors name might count for 
mich, but men may also well have felt that in serving Charles they 
were serving one who could always be trusted to do his best, who 
would never forget or neglect his duties, even though sheer physical 
incapacity might often leave him far below the level of his conscientious 
aspiration, 

But, not less than the inexhaustible persistency of Charles, the defects 
of his rivals had contributed to the result. Francis’ choice of men was 
petsistently unlucky, Tentres 10 Tontivk cops B with See leas 
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crisis. When it came it was ineffectively employed. On the Italian 
«ide the leaders and the policy were similarly deficient. After all excuses 
pie been made for the Duke of Urbino he must be judged an un- 
QJterprising commander. Giovanni de’ Medici, though brilliant аз в 
gprs, вете Һай элее ta, show SF. pe i The expe ка 









conduct a campaign, The Venetians never dared to | home the 
родо ов мика Hae Dad for the ei GE C CH 
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necessity of prompt, continuous, and definite action. "The shadowy 
figure of Francesco Sform flits upon the stage and leaves no clear 
pression. 

Some, features of the war deserve particular notice. It followed the 
path of least resistance, and was therefore concentrated on Italy, The 
invasion of France, of the Netherlands, of Spain, though occasionally 
attempted, was always fruitless. Germany was never touched, though 
an attack might have been directed upon Württemberg, and the 
Habsburg posesions in Alsace. In each of these countries national 
resistance would be real and vigorous, the population was warlike. 
Spain was further protected by its inhospitable country, north-east 
France and the Netherlands by the numerous defensible towns. ` Italy 
had no effective feeling of nationality, its inhabitants could fight for 
others but not for themselves, The immunity of the county and 
duchy of Burgundy from attack is surprising, but their security was 
mainly due to the guarantee which the Swiss exacted for their Bur- 
gundian friends and neighbours in their French treaty of 1522. Except 
on this occasion the national action of the Swiss, which for a brief period 
had decided the fortunes of Italy, 1512-15, does not reappenr. They 
fought as mercenaries, rarely for any national interest, and even as 
mercenaries their unquestioned military supremacy was past away. The 
best Spanish foot was probably better; good Germans equally good. 
Moreover religious differences were beginning to paralyse the Con- 
federation, and the Reformers discouraged foreign service. Savoy 
and Piedmont were the highway of the French armies, exposed on 
the other hand to the incursions and requisitions of the imperialists, 
when they had for the moment the upper hand in Milan, German 
assistance in men was more than might have been expected, considering 
the difficulties with which Ferdinand had to contend in the hereditary 
Habsburg lands) When the war was against the Pope, Lutheran 
ardour facilitated recruiting ‘The English alliance, though eagerly 
sought for, proved of little advantage on any occasion. But the out. 
come of events in Italy decided the question of Henry's divorce, and with 
it the defection of England from the papal obedienre. 

The possession of Milan, on which the struggle chiefly turned, 
was a luxury to France, « point of vital importance to Charles, so long 
as he held the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily together with the- Nether- 
lands. "The continued presence of two first-class Powers in the peninsula 
was an impossibility, On the other hand, without the defence afforded 
by the territory and fortresses of Lombardy, Italy was constantly: open 
to invasion, and the value of this barbican was shown in the fnct that 
only once їп all these campaigns the kingdom of Naples was seriously 

T "Ce aro that 


threatened, by the invasion of Lautrec. The other conaideration 





Milan was the door by which the Spanish forces through Genoa, and the 
Italian forces from the South, could come to the rescue of the Netherlands 
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in event of civil war or foreign attack, was not overlooked by Charles 


and his advisers, but its fall significance was not in fact disclosed until 
the reign of Philip IL On the question of right Charles professed. to 


be fighting for a vassal of the Empire area ye eens then for an 
imperial fief forfeited by Sform’s treason; and the restitution of Milan 
to Sforza shows that the plea of right was not wholly insincere. 

We can sce that the whole issue of the struggle centred in 
the question of finance, but unfortunately we are unable to follow 
the details or draw up any budget of expenses or receipts either for 
France or the Spanish possessions. During the years from the election 
to the Empire until the Conference of Bologna, the Netherlands were 
the chief resource of Charles, Year after year the Estates voted unheard- 
of subsidies; the total contributions of the Low Countries are estimated 
for 1520-80 at no less than 15,000,000 livres tournois; and though a 
considerable part of this was consumed in the defence of the provinces, 
for the necessities of their government, and the maintenance of the 
Court of the Regent, it was to the Netherlands that Charles looked 
in the moments of his greatest despair. Castile came next, so soot из 
the revolt of the Comuneros had been crushed. The annual income 
of Spain may be estimated at about 1,500,000 ducats, in the first years 
for this purpose be elected. 

Money was raised in Castile by pledging the taxes in advance, by 
issuing juror or bonds at fixed interest charged upon the national 
reveliues, by mortgaging to financial houses every possible source of 
profit. In this way the great House of Fugger took over in 1524 the 
catates (maestraxems) belonging to the masterships of the three military 
arders, and later the quicksilver mines of Almaden, and the silver mines 
ef Guadalcanal The creat, or revenue from indulgences granted on 
pretext of a fictitious crusade, became a regular source of revenue, and 
whe, 48 in the time of Clement, the papal sanction was refused, the 

ing did not scruple to raise it on his own authority, and to pledge 
it for many years in advance. The fifth on all treasures im from 
the indies was since the conquest of Mexico. becoming a valuable & 
ra" issued in recompense. But the objection of the Spaniards to the 
Pert of engen from the peninsula made the use of these resources 
at a distance a very difficult operation, which could only be negotiated 
by the sid of the most powerful financial houses. From his early years 
Charl relied greatly on the Fuggers; Genoa from the first, except when 
it yas in French hands, and in the later years of his reign Antwerp, were 
mainstays of his financial power. Charles was very punctilious in defraying 
at jest the interest if not the expital of bis and thus he was 
at al! times able to borrow upon termu. His jurus were sometimes issued 
at » Price equivalent to a rate of 7} per cent-; bot in times of great 
gar au. 
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eed and danger, when time waa the dominant factor, he was obliged 
to pay us much as 12 and even 16 per cent, for loans As time went on: 
the revenues of the Netherlands were similarly pledged in advance. 

The revenues of the Duchy of Milan in time of peace might have 
been considerable. In time of war they were whatever the army could 
mise from the impoverished inhabitants; and before the war was over 
the state of the country was such that not only was there no superfluous 
wealth, but the army and the inhabitants alike seemed ina fair way to 
perish of starvation. "The case of Naples and of Sicily was not quite s 
desperate, in spite of two rather serious risings in Sicily which we have 
not had occasion to mention, But here a considerable amuy of occu- 
pation had to be kept up and û feet, if possible, for the protection: of 
the coast, if not from the French and the Genoese, at any tate from the 
pirates of Algiers. The surplus revenues of the southern kingdoms 
cannot have been large, and although very often in an emergency Lannoy 
produced money to content some starving tr or to move some 
paralysed army, the sums which are mentioned are almost always amall, 
and give but a poor idea of the capacity of the kingdoms to assist their 
King. Here also the same ruinous policy was pursued as in Castile, of 
pledging everything in advance, of selling everything that could be soll; 
and years of peace would be required before the kingdoms could recover, 

In Italy another valuable source of occasional revenue was the 
subsidies raised from the leser Italian States, which, unless actually at 
war with the Emperor, could generally be coerced into payment, and, if 
in his alliance, were expected to contribute handsomely, The Pope was 
the largest giver, but Venice could sometimes he bled, and Florence, 
Lucca, Siena, Ferrara, Mantua, were often in a condition which made 
refusal difficult. 

The King of France hnd a better financial system and wns not 
troubled like the Spanish King by the necessity of consulting liia 
Estates; His entire revenue was somewhat less than the joint revenues 
of Spain and the Netherlands, but on the other hand he could increase 
it more rapidly by raising the taille, and it was entirely nt his disposal ; 
nor was he troubled like Charles by the necessity of difficult financial] 

yperations before he could fit out an army. On the other hand, when 
his army was abroad these obstacles confronted him also, His financial 
ministers were not conspicuous for honesty, and the institution of the 
Trésor de PEpargne in 1523, to receive all casual and unexpected sums 
of revenue and to build up a reserve fund to be at the King's absolute 
disposal, was not great a success ns was hoped. The deficits during 
the years of war reached an alarming figure, and it is difficult to see 
how they were met. For the eredit system in France was nnt developed 
as it was in Augsburg, Genoa, and Antwerp, "The first publi irs іт 
France were raised on the security of the revenues of particular towns ; 
and it. was not until 1512 that the King began to build up Lyons &s a 
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financial centre to perform for him the same functions that the Боса 
of Genoa and Antwerp were fulfilling for Charles. The attempt had 
some success, and similar bourses were started at Toulouse (1556), and 
at Rouen (1563) Henry Il on his accession acknowledged the 
debts of his father, and the royal credit sensibly improved. At the 
outset the King was obliged to pay 16 per cent. for advances, but by 
1550 the rate had fallen to 12 per cent. But confidence was rudely 
shaken when in 1557 the King suspended the payment of interest on 
the debt, which at that time amounted perhaps to five million crowns. 
We can thus get a glimpse of the methods by which the enormous 
ge of these and subsequent wars were liquidated. All the spare 


д Europe, withdrawn from commerce and industry, flowed at a 
crisis into the King’s coffers; the road was opened to national bankruptcy, 
which was general soon after the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis. Princes 
had learnt to borrow, but they had not learnt to pay. ‘The sources of 
wealth were diverted from profitable and useful enterprise to destructive 
war} and in the long run not even the financiers profited, though in the 
interval some capitalists built up fortunes, which are almost comparable 
with those of our own day, | 
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Arres the Treaty of Cambray and the Conference of Bologna the 
existing equilibrium in Italy, to resisting the continuous advance of 
Muslim power in the Mediterranean, and to the restoration of some 
degree of prosperity to the shattered homes of Haly. His main atten- 
tion was centred on the religious question in Germany, and the main- 
tenance of Habsburg power on the Danube. France was still a chronic 
menace, but the wars were neither so frequent nor so dangerous as 
they had been from 1522-9. ‘The death of Margaret of Savoy 
(December 1, 1550) who had governed the Netherlands during Charles 
minority (1307-15), and again with intervals from 1517 until her 
death, made another break with the past. Margaret had been the 
confidante and intimate ndviser of her father Maximilian and, although 
for a tme after his accession in the Netherlands Charles had been 
estranged from her, he «oon discovered her worth, and relied on her as 
on another self. She was perhaps the most enpahble woman of her time, 
well versed in all the arts of politics and diplomacy, a -friend of letters 
and of art, and under her rule the authority of her nepliew over the 
Burgundian States had sensibly increased, though the prosperity of the 
provinees had not shown a corresponding advance, He was fortunate in 
finding in the circle of his own family another woman, perhaps less 
gifted, but well competent to take her place and carry on her policy, 
His sister Maria, the widow of the unfortunate King of Hungary who 
fell at Mohacz, was persuaded to undertake the task, for which she had 
shown her capacity in the troubles which followed the death of. her 
husband Louis, and she entered upon the duties of her offic in 1531. 
Her government was strengthened by the new ordinance establishing 
Shorty before- Charles had procured the election of his brother, the 
Archduke Ferdinand, to the dignity of King of the Romana, and he 
could therefore regard the relations of his House to Germany and the 
Netherlands as satisfactorily established 
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But his other European concerns gave him grave cause for anxiety. 
Henry VIII had been brought into marked hostility with Charles by the 
affair of the divorce, Francis was ever on the look-out for opportunities 
of reversing the decisions of Cambray. Clement was perplexed hy the 
demand for » General Council; irritated by the appointment of the 
Cardinal of Colonna, his enemy, as Governor of Naples; and agzrieved 
`` by the award of Reggio and Modena to the Duke of Ferrara (April 21, 
1551). Charles’ earnest desire for joint action agninst the Turks wns 
thwarted by the scarcely concealed hostility of Francis, and the more 
ecret manauvring of the Pope. On June 9, 1591, Clement concluded 
an agreement for the marriage of Catharine de’ Medici to Henry, Duke of 
Orleans, second son of Francis, with secret articles binding the Pope to 
astist France in the recovery of Milan and Genoa. "The German antago- 
nists of Ferdinand were allied with Franeis "The formstion of the 

of Schmalkalden and the renewed advance of Solyman upon 
Vienna (July, 1532) added further complications, and Charles was їп 
consequence obliged to temporise with the Protestant Powers of Germany 7 
(August, 1532) Aid was sent to Ferdinand not only from Germany 
but from Italy, which for once enabled Ferdinand to meet the enemy in 
force; Solyman retired and Charles had a respite. | 

in the autumn of 1532 Charles was again able to visit Italy. Here 
he found all the States wavering. Venice watched the situation with» 
cautious eye, well informed of all thet was moving in every Court, and 
ready to take any advantage that offered. Milan groaned under the 
foreign occupation. Mantua and Ferrara were of doubtful fidelity. In 
Florence, where the old constitution had been abolished in 1592 i in 
íavour of an unmasked autocracy, and in Genoa, where the party of 
Spinola und Fiesco still were strong, there were powerful political forces 
working for change. Armed intervention had been necessary at Siena. 
After a long visit to Mantas, where the famous meeting with ‘Titian 
took place, Charles met the Pope once more at Bologna (December, 
1532) Clement managed to avoid the General Council by imposing 
a conditions; and Charies failed to induce him to give up the 

projected marriage of Catharine with the Duke of Orleans. Al that be 

foul secure was the renewal of & defensive League in which Clement, 
Milan, Ferrara, Mantua, Genoa, Lucca, Siena, were all included. Venice: 
alone refused to jain even this deceptive League. On April 9 Charles 
left Italy for Spain, where his presence had long been eagerly desired. 

The marriage of Henry with Anne Boleyn, declared lawful by Cranmer 
on May 28, 1533, now threatened a change in the political situation. 
But Henry waa in close alliance with Francis; and Charles was obliged 

to socept the insult. And although on July 11 the Pope launcbec 

t Henry the Bail of Excommunication, which was not bowever 

бсо ей October, he was at the same time ermanging 

for ^ meeling with Francis, and preparing to hand over in person his 
en. ni. = 
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niece to the Duke of Orleans. The meeting took place at Marseilles in 
October, 1533. What matters may have been discussed between these 
rulers, whether Francis disclosed to the Head of Christendom his pro- 
jected: alliance with the Turks, is unknown, and matters little, for 
Clement did not live to. see any of their plans carried into execution, 
But the marriage sets the stamp on his policy and marks it ma 
essentially dynastie, not Italian or ecclesiastical, In order to win a 
doubtful Milan for hís niece, he was ready to expose the peninsula 
once more to the terrors of war, terrors of which be had earned bitter 

The death of the Marquis of Montferrat in 1533 and the enfeoff- 
ment by Charles of the Duke of Mantua with this frontier State led to 
hostilities between Saluzzo and Mantua which. shook the unstable 
equipoise of Italy. The news of the conquest of Peru (1552), and the 
welcome arrival of its treasures, were items to set on the other side. 
But the relations between the German Protestants and Francis assumed 
a more dangerous phase in 1594 when the Habsburgs were driven out 
of Württemberg. In September Francis made proposals to Charles 
which showed that he was meditating the disturbance of peace, A 
double marriage was to unite the royal Houses; but Milan, Asti, and 
Genoa were to return to France, and the Emperor was to give satis- 
faetion to Francis’ allies in Germany, The last condition showed that 
war was inevitable; but Charles determined to gain time by negotiations 
until a needful piece of work had been accomplished, | 

For years tlie western waters of the Mediterranean had been rendered 
unsafe by a settlement of Muslim pirates on the north coast of Africa, 
whose head-quarters were at Algiers. In 1518 an expedition from Spain 
had succeeded in defeating and killing Barbarossa, the founder of thia 
power, but his younger brother, Khair Eddin, who is known as Barba. 
rossa IT, had then taken up the command, under the protection of the 
Porte, and had still further extended the strength and activity of his 
robber fleets. The settlement by Charles of the Knichts of St John at 
Tripoli and Malta (1530) had been intended to afford a counterpoise to 
the Muslim, and war had been waged on both sides with piracy and 
rapine, The dangers of this situation concerned Charles above all 
others, Not only had Spain a number of possessions dotted along the 
African coast, but the coasts of Spain, Naples, and Sicily were especially 
exposed to the raids of the pirate fleets, and their active commerce 
was endangered. During the Italian wars Charles had neither leisure 
nor spare energy to attend to this peril: but now immediate measures 
were not only desirable but posible, The Barbaresques had recently 
extended their power to Tunis, and in July, 1554, emboldened by the 
unconcealed favour of Francis, who had concluded with then a cot- 
inercinl truce, they had made a raid of unusual extent upon the Ttalian 
const. Barbarossa had also been named by Solyman as admiral of the 
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Turkish Reet: and though still a pirate he was the representative of a 
great Power, | 

Charles considered that there might just be time for a blow before- 
he was once more paralysed by hostilities with France, ‘The winter of 
1534 wes spent in preparations, and on May 30, 1535, Charles sailed 
from Barcelona, and was joined by Dorin from Genoa and the galleys of 
Italy and Sicily, Assistance came from Portugal, from the Knights of 
Malta, from Venice, and other Italian States, and especially from the 
new Pope Paul ПІ. The fore amounted to %4 galleys, 90 smaller war- 
ships, and 300 ships of burden. ‘The attack was directed against Tunis 
and proved completely successful, Landing at Carthage, the army first 
won its way into the fortress of Goletta, taking 84 ships and 200 guns, 
and then after some hesitation advanced upon Tunis, defeated the 
troops of Barbarossa, and, assisted by the rising of some 5000 Christian 
slaves, captured the town. ‘The former ruler of Tunis, Muley Hassan, 
was restored there, the Spaniards retaining Goletta, Bona, and Biserta. 
Charles returned in triumph te Sicily, though he had not ventured 
to attack Algiers. The blow was opportune, for a few months later 
(February, 1536) Francis concluded treaty with Solyman, with whom 
he had previously entered into relations in 1525 and 1528. It had 
another significance, for the Moors of Valencia, after their forcible con- 
version to Christianity ordered in 1525. and executed in the following 
years, had been in relations with the Muslim in Africa, and many of 
them had escaped to swell the bands of Barbarossa. 

Meanwhile, on. September $5, 1534, Clement had died, nowhere 
ri , unless in France. To him more than to any other man is 
due the success of the Reformation, as a movement antagonistic to 
Rome. Intent upon dynastic and political interests, he had not only 
refused persistently to face the question of religion, but he had done as 
much as any to fetter the only force, except his own, that could have 
attempted its solution.. At his desth all England, Denmark, Sweden, 
part of Switzerland, and the half of Germany, were in revolt; but up to 
the last the possession of Florence or Milan was of more account in his 
eyes than the religious interests of all Christendom. ‘The College of 
Cardinals, immediately on their meeting, came to the almost unanimous 
ehojce of Alessandro Farnese, who took the name of Paul TI. He soon 
showed his proclivities by attempting to take Camerino from Francesco 
Maris della Rovere, the Duke of Urbino, to give it to his own son 
Pierluigi. But the choice of the Cardinals was grateful to the Emperor, 
who boped better things from Farnese than he had ever obtained from 
Clement, and in particolar the sammons of a General Council, 

‘The death of Francesco Sforza (November 1, 1535), to whom the 

| r had in 158% given his niece Christina of Denmark, disturbed 
the settlement of Milan and threstened the early outbreak of war. 
Charles seems to have made up his mind to this, for the demands now 
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offered the Duchy of Milan not to the Duke of Orleans but to Charles, 
Duke of Angouléme, with the hand of Christina of Denmark, requiring 
in return the support of France in the matter of the General Council, 
against: the Turks, and in particular against Barbarossa, for the recogmni- 
tion of Ferdinand’s election, for the subjection of Hungary; against 
Henry VIO, and even in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, Even Milan 
was not to be unconditionally given, for the Emperor was to retain the 
chief places under his own captains and the Duke of Angouléme was to 
be deposited in his hands. ‘The position of Charles was strengthened on 
the one hand by the death of his aunt, Queen Catharine, January 7, 
1586, and on the other hand by the attitude of the Bavarian Dukes, 
who for dynastic reasons now turned more definitely to the imperial side. 
‘The Pope maintained neutrality, and his help could only be expected 
for France if the guilt of aypression could be fastened on the Emperor, 
The duchy of Savoy, during the c&mpalgns of the first war, had 
been at the disposal of the French, and opened for them the easiest path 
to Italy, But the settlement after the Peace of Cambray had brought 
the weak Duke Charles II into the imperial defensive league, and his 
marrince with Bratrive of Portugal, in 1521, followed by the marriagne of 
tlie Emperor with her sister in 1520, formed a permanent link, "The 
first step therefore towards ltaly required the subjection or adhesion of 
Savoy, and the somewhat fanciful claims which the King of France put 
forward to a part of the duca! inheritance can only be regarded na m 
‘cover for attack or a pretext for coercion, Charles III was the weaker 
at thie moment singe he had been at wer since 1530 with his city of 
Geneva; and early in the year 1536 his hopes of recovering the 
town were shattered by an expedition of Bern and the Swiss Pro- 
testants, which relieved Geneva and overran the territory of Lausanne 
and the Pays de Vaud.. In March, 1536, the French invaded Savoy, 
and, in spite of the obstinate resistance of its inhabitants, conquered the 
whole of Savoy, and occupied Turin, The remainder of the fortified 
places in Piedmont were seized bv order of de Leyva from Milan, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the French. | 
~ Meanwhile since his landing in Sicily, August 17, 1535, Charles had 
‘been devoting his attention to his southern kingdoms. Sicily he now 
visited for the first time, and he spent ten weeks in considering proposi- 
tions af. reform laid before him by the Parliament, and in inspecting the 
country. "Thence he pa: | into Italy, leaving Ferrante da Gonzaga as 
Viceroy in Sicily, and reached Naples on November 25. Here Pedro 
di Toledo had been Viceroy since 1532, and had given himsel? to Же 
restoration of order, the improvement of the city, and the reestablish. 
ment und exteusion of the royal power, An attempt which was made 
to induce Charles to remove him only resulted in strengthening his 
position, for it soon nppeared that the charges against him arose from 
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безш impartiality of his administration, At} Charle 
four months and a subsidy of a million desde wid. solito He ERR 
larger offer made in a vainglorious spirit had been wisely refused. That 
во large a sum could be raised proves the excellent results of Toledo's 
three years’ rule. From Naples Charles proceeded to Rowe, learning on 
his way that the French had attacked Savoy, He had already begun his 
for defence in Navarre and Roussillon, and now seut urgent 
orders to assemble troops and collect money. 

His presence in Italy, however, was worth an army to his cause. 
While still in Naples be had succeeded in securing Venice once more for 
the defensive lengue, and after his magnificent entry into Rome on April 5, 
14554}, be could hope that personal influence and concessions to the Pope's 
family ambitions would secure for him at least the neutrality of Rome, 
Eager, however, to vindicate his honour, he made before the Consistory 
and Ambassadors in solemn session a detailed exposition of his case against 
France and called upon the Pope to decide between them. Paul Ш 
declared his intention of remaining neutral, and, yielding. at length to 
long-continued premure, he issued on May 29 a Bull summoning a 
General Council to Mantua for May, 1597. ‘The Pope had promised to 
do bis best to reconcile the parties; but as France was determined to 

X nothing less than Milan for the Duke of Orleans, and Charles 
could nol, in ten af this Dauphins peerarious Life, accept. o beet 
brother, Henry, whose marriage alliance with the Medici family was 
another bar, the. prospects of successful medintion were poor. But the 
position in Italy seemed fairly secure; and Henry of England, | 
he refused an alliance proffered by the Emperor, waa too busy at home 
to cause much anxiety. The contest thus confined iteelf to France, and 
Chasles, who had collected a great army of 50,000 or 60,000 men, was 
unwilling to consume it in the unpretending task of reconquering Savoy. 

‘Fhe invasion of Provence seemed likely to secure the evacuntion of 
Savoy, besides the promise of further gain. Accordingly an aay 
1536, the imperial army, taking advantage of the accession of the 
Marquis of Saluzzo to the Emperor's side, crossed the French border. 
But Montmorency, to whom Francis had entrusted the chief command, 
maintained the strictest defensive, His army was lodged in two fortified 
camp? &t Avignon and Valence; the country waa systematically de- 
vasteted; and Charles, though be was able to advance to Aix, found 
apis ба Maced ion Sots tepals Nothing could be less 
French and nothing could be more effective than the strategy of Mont- 

ey. On September 13 Charles was obliged to onder the retreat 

Meanwhile in the north the Count of Nassau had conquered Guise 
and Undertaken the siege of Регоппе, But tbe war was unpopular in 
the Netherlands; subsidies were lingly granted and the money 
came in slowly; Peronne held out under the vigorous command of 
Fleytamges; and at the end of September Nassau also wes forced to 
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retire. In Italy Leyva wäs dead, and the prospect of the imperial canse 
were not promising. The little place of Mirandola, whose ruler, Galeotto 
Pico, had put himself under the protection of France, was a valuable 
outpost for the French, a base where their troops could find harbour and 
issue forth to attack the confines of Lombardy. On August 10 the 
Dauphin had died, and the offer of Milan to Charles of Angoulême 
nssumed a different aspect. Charles while negotiating for pesce prè- 
pared for war. 

For this purpose it was necessar 





ary that he should visit Spain to raise 
the necessary funds, leaving many Italian questions unsettled. ‘The 
Duke of Mantua received the investiture of Montferrat, Del Gusasto 
wee appointed to the command in Milan in place of Leyva. But the 
attitude of the Pope aroused suspicion; and Charles was obliged to 
depart without having contented him. On November 17 he left Genoa; 
but his journey was repeatedly interrupted by storms, while & hostile 
fleet of French and Turkish galleys lay at Marseilles. At length the fleet 
was able to make the const of Catalonia. In Spain many months and 
continuous efforts resulted in the raising of sums quite insufficient to 
meet the pressing needs. Francis meanwhile had proclaimed the re- 
sumption of the suserainty over Flanders and Artois, which he had 
renounced at the Peace of Camlıray; and on March 16, 1537, a consider- 
able army invaded Artois, Hesdin surrendered, Charles of Gelders 
was once more in arms. But Francis soon grew weary and drew away a 
large part of his army to the south; the Estates of the Netherlands 
granted for self-defence the sums which they had refused for general 
purposes; the attack was driven back: and on July 30 « ten months" 
armistice was concluded for the Netherlands and north-eastern France. 
Meanwhile del Guasto had held his own in Lombardy and even won 
back some places of Piedmont from the enemy. The Turkish assistance 
had been worth little to the French. Even in the kingdom of Sicily, 
owing to the energetic measures of defence, Barbarossa had been able 
to effect little ‘The Mediterranean war deviated into a contest between 
Venice and the Muslim. ‘The remaining islands of the Aegean fell into 
the hands of the Barbaresques. Nauplia and Monembasia (Malrasia), 
tthe sole strongholds of Venice in the Mores, were besieged ‘by the ‘Turks. 
The murder of Alessandro de’ Medici in Florence, January 7, 1537, 
strengthened rather than weakened the position of Charles in Italy, 
In spite of the efforts of French agents the imperial vicegerents had 
their way; the attacks of the fiorwsciti under Filippo Strozzi, though 
aided by the French, were driven off; and the cool and competent 
‘Cosimo became Duke of Florence in the imperial interests, and was 
married to a daughter of Toledo, Filippo Strozzi was put to torture 
and died in prison, Paul was won over by the gift of Alessandros 
widow Margaret, the Emperors natural daughter, to his grandson, 
Ottavio Farnese, and Pierluigi, the Pope's son, was invested with 
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Novara, On February 8, 1538, a defensive league against the ‘Turk 
was concluded between the Pope, the Emperor, Ferdinand, and Venice, 
which prepared the way for a favourable intervention of the Pope 
between the two great Powers, 

However, in October, 1557, Montmorency sait: Rey army had 
appeared in Savoy, and the imperial troops were obliged to evacunte 
Pinerolo and Turin, But these аа led to nothing further. 
Both monarchs were ready for peace; an armistice was concluded 

(November, 1537); negotiations began in earnest, but were long pro- 
- longed, so many were the questions at issue between the rivals, After 
the conclusion of the League against the Turks the Pope left Rome, and 
journeyed to Nice, to mediate between Francis and Charles. Here some 
ill-feeling was aroused because the Duke of Savoy refused to put the 
fortress of Nice, his last remaining possession, in Charles’ hand for the 
meetings In a neighbouring monastery therefore the Emperor and 
King negotiated personally and separately with the Pope, and 4 truce 
was arranged for ten years (June 17, 1538), on the basis of uli postidetis. 
The Pope and Emperor set forth at once for Genoa to concert operations 

KREE d the E had refused t, it 

Although at Nice the King and the Emperor had refused to meet, 1 
through the mediation of Queen Eleonora. At Aigues-Mortes the visits 
took place on July 14-16, with the most surprising demonstrations af 
good feeling. Nothing definite was arranged, but hopes of agreement 
succeeded to something like despair. And Charles was anxious to make 
the most of the apparent friendship. 

For the Emperor the war of 1536-7 had been on the whole far less 

than those of 1522-9. Francis had overrun almost the whole 
of Sevoy and Piedmont, he had invaded Artois, and successfully repelled 
two invasion’ of France, He was content for the present to rest upon 
his conquests, to hold Savoy, an outpost for defence, a ready road for 
attack, and to defer the settlement of other outstanding questions for 
a selon. Charles was the more willing to leave Savoy in. Francis’ 
passion because the Duke had offended him deeply in the matter of 
Nice, On the other hand he needed peace above all for his affairs in 
Gemfany, and to meet the Turkish danger. A long truce with the 
appearance of durability suited him as well or better than a peace, | 
which could only have been secured at the price of humiliating and 
dameging concessions, In fact the two Powers, after violent oscillations 
to sait fro, had reached a position of comparatively stable equilibrium. 
They bad learnt their own limitations, and the strength of their 
adversaries. A stage was reached on the road to the more permanent 
setijement of Cateau-Cambresis. 








“she truce between the great Powers and the League of 1588 led to 
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e exhaustion, the mutiny of soldiers at Goletta, in Sicily, in 
Lombardy, a thousand reasons made it impossible for Charles to put out 
his full strength in 1538. The force that was sent Andrea. Doria 
to the Levant from Sicily, Naples, Genoa, and Barcelona, to co-operate 
with the Venetians and a papal squadron, had no orders to undertake 
апу great enterprise, The Venetians desired to attack Prevesa, at tho 
mouth of the Guif of Arta, where the Turkish Beet was lying, but Doria 
was unwilling to risk so much on a single encounter; national, urban, 
and personal jealousies were at work; the League, like other leagues, 
soon showed its inherent weakness; futile skirmishes were the only 
result; and the allies soon began to talk of peace. Charles had 
important business elsewhere, in the Netherlands, in Germany, and the 
enterprise was put off, After long negotiations, delays, and disappoint- 
menis, the Venetians made peace with the Turks (October, 1540), 

Not only the affairs of Germany, becoming more and more com- 
plicated, but-a serions: difficulty in the Netherlands contributed to this 
result. The war of 1536 had necessitated application to the States- 
General of the Netherlands for a heavy subsidy. All the provinies 
consented (1597), and in Flanders the three Members Y pres, Bruges, 
and Je Franc gave their vote, but Ghent refused: and when: Mary 
declared that the grant of ihree Members out of four bound also the 
fourth, and took measures to levy the city's quota, the citizens appealed 
to Charles, who gave his full support to his vicegerent, After prolonged 
‘discontent, at length in 1539 Ghent broke into open rebellion, ‘The 
government of the town gave way to the pressure of the mob, forti- 
fications were repaired, militia was levied, the subject-cities of Ghent, 
Alost, Oudenarde, and Courtrai, were drawn into the rising, and Mary 
was obliged to recognise the revolutionary movement, 

, At this moment the friendly relations of Charles with France stood 
him in good stead. Charles had recently lost his beloved wife, Isabella 
of Portugal, and the French King hoped to engage him in some profit- 
able marriage alliance. He offered a free passage through his States, 
spd Charles, though he refused to hear of any marriage propositions, 
accepted the offer. Leaving instructions to his son Philip for the event 
‘of his death, which show that he would have been willing to allow tha 
whole Burgundian dominions to pass to a French prince as the price of 
Loches (December 12, 1539), and was accompanied by him to Paris. 
Here he was royally reccived, and set on his way to Valenciennes, wher 
he met Mary, January 21, 13540, Thence he proceeded to Brussels. 
The news of his coming, with the assembling of German troops, had 
quelled the rebellious, irresolute spirits of Ghent, and on February 1 
he entered the city without resistance, Its purishunent was stern though 
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not excessive, EE The town, by 
ihe fumous calfskin, had declared its own sentence; the 
conititution was forfeited and an oligarchical government set up. The 
disputed subsidy and a money indemnity in addition were exacted. 
The city was deprived of its rights over the surrounding territory and 
neighbouring towna. A fortress was to be built to prevent rebellion in 
the future. Solemn submission and humiliation was required. Finally, 
on these terms the city was pardoned, at the price of all its remaining 
liberties. 
This rapid collapse of a formidable rebellion increased the prestige 
of Charles very opportunely, for the death of Charles of Geldors in 1538, 
instead of diminishing his diificultics, hod increased them. ‘The Estates 
of the duchy had at once proceeded to the election of William de la 
Marck, the heir of Cloves, Horg, and Jülich. The death of his father, 
Duke Jobn, soon followed (1589), and the union of the four duchies under 
a prince whose leanings were Protestant was a serious menace to the 
beet pokat Ie ee, Francis I gnve Jeanne d'Albret to 
William of Cleves (treaty of July 17, 1540); which compensated for the 
rejection af his sister Бу Непгу ҮШІ, announced about the same time: 
The project of settling matters between Charles and France by one of 
several alternative marriage schemes had again provod impracticable; 
and this French alliance with a German prince, an enemy of the 
Habsburgs, showed a renewal of French hostility; the more so that 
Charles bad hoped that, by a diferent disposal of Jeanne's hand, the 
questigu of Navarre at least might be settled for ever, Charles. replied 
by investing his son Philip (October 11, 1540) with the duchy of Milan, 
Affairs in Italy were fairly quiet. ‘The reduction of Camerino by 
the papal forces (1599), the revolt of Perugia (1540), the refusal of 
` the Vieeroy of Naples to allow his forces to co-operate im its repression, 
and quarrels between Ottavio Farnese and his bride, were not sufficient to 
disturb the firm foundations on which the Spanish supremacy was built. 
The rebellion and chestisement of the Colonna were allowed to pass as of 
Sr Dei la It was thought that some of these movements 
to induce the Pape to give effect to the long- 
raid Comi, bui the Council, which had been put off time after 
Ge jeemed as far distant as ever, The conference at Hatisbon 
(1541) and the benevolent intervention of Contarini proved of no avail, 
+ to show that the Lutherans would not accept even the decisions 
of a General Council. 
Sectire for the time in Italy, and temporising as usual in: Germany, 
Charlie? thought the moment propitious for another attack on the power 
of the Barbaresques When war with Pronce once more became in- 
eer the control of the western seas would be valuable; ànd 
elle commerce and coast towns urgently required relief. — Since 
1538 gû attempt hul been made tu win over Barbarossa by way af 
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negotintion. Charles hoped to secure the corsair for his own serrice, to 
create for him a vassal kingdom including Tunis, and to turn his arms 
against the Porte. But at the last moment Barbarossa declined the 
proposals, and Charles determined if possible to destroy his power. In 
July, 1541, two envoys, Antonio Rincon, on his way to Can- 
stantinople, and Cesare Fregoso, accredited to Venice, were set upon 
near Pavia and killed by Spanish soldiers "Their papers were not 
secured, but the genera) nature of their errand was notorious. This 
delayed the conclusion of a new alliance between France and the Porte, 
and before it could be formed it was necessary if possible to take 
Algiers. The knowledge of the warlike preparations af the French 
King seemed to make postponement till the new year impossible, and 
although the Diet of Ratisbon, the journey through Italy, and a 
hurried interview with the Pope had brought Charles to September, and 
his most experienced advisers declared that the season was too late, he 
determined to push on his expedition, 

It was October 20, 1541, before the fleet which had collected at 
Majorca met the Spanish contingent off Algiers, Heavy weather 
prevented them from landing for two days, and when at length they were 
able to put the men on shore the artillery, the supplies, the tents were 
left on board. A tempest then smote the army, who were at the same 
time attacked by the Barbaresques; fourteen galleys, and a hundred 
ships were driven ashore; and Doria was obliged to draw off. The army 
had to go now to Cape Matifu, where they took ship again at Bugis, 
and with difficulty set sail for their homes, after severe losses, and 
without any compensating success (November, 1541). 

This failure encouraged the French in their long-determined scheme 
of attack. New agents had concluded the arrangements with the Sultan, 
and although the Venetians and Lorraine refused to join, the alliance of 
Cleves, with the support of Denmark and Sweden, promised results, 
though not in Italy, The main objective this time was the Netherlands. 
Antoine, Duke of Vendöme (July, 1542), marched upen Artois and 
Fianders, hoping for a rising in Ghent and Antwerp, From the side of 
Cleves Martin van Rossem advanced with 18,000 men, and the Duke of 
Orleans with a third army entered Luxemburg. A fourth army entered 
Roussillon under Francis and invested Perpignan, but the defence of 
Perpignan, under the Duke of Alva, checked any further advance on 
this side. Van Rossem, after devastating Brabant, and threatening 
Antwerp, joined the Duke of Orleans in Luxemburg, where before long 
no place of importance held out excepting Thionville. But the capri- 
ciows withdrawal of the Duke of Orleans from Luxemburg with the 
intention of sharing in the great victory expected for the King in the 
South, took the heart out of this attack, and the Netherland troops 
mon recovered Luxemburg except Ivoy and Damvillers In Rousillon 
instead of aà viclory an ignominious retreat followed. 
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The following year was threatening for Charles. ‘The Sultan was 
advancing in foree upon Vienna. Barbarossa after devastating the 
coasts of Italy joined the French feet under the Duke of Enghien, and 
laid siege to Nice (August 5, 1543). ‘The city surrendered before long; 
but the citadel held out, until it was relieved hy the approach of 
del Gunsto by land and of Andres Doria by sea (September 8). 
Barbarossa returned to winter at Toulon, where throughout the winter 
Christian slaves were openly sold. Francis on his part invaded Hainault. 
But Charles, leaving Barcelona for Genoa with the Beet of Doria, arrived 
in Italy (May, 1543), and, after a hurried interview with the Pope, whose 
desire for Milan or Siena he was not able to content, conlinued his 
journey towards Germany, with a small force of бр and Italians. 
The rin already summoned (1542) to Trent, be postponed ; 

other things for the moment were more pressing. Ferdinand was left to 

as best he could in the East. At Speier Charles picked up 

"mer EA force of Germans who had assemhled to bring aid against 

the Turka But Charles led them on with him to Cleves, and attacked 

Duren, In two days the eity was captured by assault. In а fortnight 

the Duke was at his feet imploring panlon, and on September 7, 1543, 

a treaty was signed by which the Duke broke off all alliance with 

Frane, Denmark, and Sweden, and ceded the duchy of Gelders with 
the cvunty of Zutphen. 

‘THis success fully compensated for the reoecupation of Luxemburg 
by the French which was completed about the middle of September. 
Charl moved into Hainault to effect a juncture with the troops which 
Henry, bis ally in this war as he had been in his first, had sent to Calais, 

and advanced (October 20) to the nege of Landrecies. Francis was in 
Genee army; Charles was anxious to meet 
him iv the field, and advanced in hopes of tempting him to battle In 
this he did not succeed, but the retreat of the French army left him with 
the honours of the campaign. 

But the war was not Lover, and Charles needed all the aid that could 
be by any means Henry was induced to promise to invade 
France in the coming spring with an army of 35,000 men. Peace waa 
made with Christian IH of Denmark. At the Diet of Speier, 154, 
Charle met the German Princes and by extensive concessions. secured 
the neutrality or support of the Protestant Estates. Francois, Count 

hien, had invaded Italy, and advanced to recover Carignano near 
Turin, which del Guasto had occupied. Del Guasto hurried from Milan 
to relie iti and d'Enghien, having received permission to risk a battle, 
attack®d him at Ceresole on April 14, 1544, and completely defeated 
him, with the loss of some 8000 killed and 9000 prisoners. АЙ Тый» 
began to consider the division of the spoil, but their hopes were 

The Spanish, holding all the strong places of Lombardy, were 

snabjed to prevent d'Enyhien from any further success Piero Strozzi, 
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who collected 10,000 foot at Mirandola, advanced boldly ta 
Milan, in the hopes of joining d'Enghien there, but the Swiss refused 
to move for want of pay. and Strozzi had to extricste himself as 
best he could, and the brilliant victory of Ceresole had no results, 





His army under Count William von Fürstenberg now advanced upon 
Luxemburg and recovered his duchy. ‘The siege of St Dizier was 
then undertaken; and on July 19 Charles arrived, with 10,000 foot, 
2300 horse, and 1600 sappers, to take part in the siege. Here the 
Prince of Orange was struck by a bullet, and died on the following day; 
leaving as his heir his more famous cousin, Count Willinm of Nassau, 
The siege dragged on, hile the Dauphin and the Admiral Annebaut 
with a strong army of observation lay at Jülons between Epernay and 
Châlons, and outposts at Vitry harassed the besicgers. But on July 23 
these outposts were crushed with considerable loss to the French. On 
August 17 Sancerre, the captain, surrendered: St Dizler with all the 
honours of war. Charles now advanced on Châlons and, declining to 
attack. the Dauphins army, pressed on to Chitesu-Thierry and to 
Soissons (September 12). 

H Henry's army had shown equal enterprise the ease of France would 
have been desperate, He arrived on July 15 at Calais with the bulk af 
bis army, and was joined by the Count van Buren with a «mall force 
from the Netherlands, Leaving the Duke of Norfolk to besiege 
Montreuil he proceeded with his main force to besiege Boulogne. 
Without aid from him Charles had reached the end of his tether. His 
relations with the Pope were becoming more and more uncomfortable. 
Paul had allowed Piero Strozzi to raise troops in his State; the Orsini 
bad been suffered to join him; and the Pope was considering the gift of 
his grandchild Vittoria to the Duke of Orleans with Parma and 
Piacenza as her dowry. On the other hand Charles’ position for con- 
cluding peace was favourable and he seized it. "The result was the Peace 
of Ürépy, September 18, 1544, Henry was informed of the terms which 
Charles was willing to accept: he disapproved of the conditions; but 
was forced to content himself with Boulogne, which surrendered on 
September 14, 

‘On both sides the territory occupied since the truce of Nice was to 
be restored. Francis was to renounce all claims to Naples, Flanders, 
and Artois: the Emperor did not insist on the restitution of the duchy 
of Burgundy. ‘The rivals wore to co-operate for the restoration of unity 
in the Church, and against the Turks, Charles was to give to. the 
or the second daughter ef Ferdinand with Milan. If the Netherlands 
were given, Charles waa to retain the supreme dominion for his life, and 
Francis waa to renounce his rights to Milan and Asti, which were, 





were giver! the Emperor was to retain effective bold on the duchy until 
a son was born: and ihe gift was declared to he a new fief, not 
dependent on hereditary rights of the House of Orleans, The King in 
return was to give a handsome appanage to his son in France. As soon 
as either of these transfers took place Savoy was to be evacuated, and 
the questions of right between the King and the Duke were to be decided 
by arbitration. These public conditions were supplemented by a secret 
treaty, by which the King was required to aid in procuring a General 
Council, to give help against the German Protestants, and to assist the 
Emperor to a peace or durable truce with the Turks. The Dauphin 
shortly afterwards made a solemn protest before witnesses against the 
treaty as contrary to the fundamental interests of the kingdom. ‘I'he 
Pope wes left out in the negotiations, although the religious motive is 
prominent in the conditions, But Paul was obliged to accommodate 
himself, and to avoid worse he isned a fresh summons to the Council to 
meet at Trent on March 15 of 1545. 

Thus another stage is reached in the settlement of Europe, ‘The 
war of 1543-5 differs from preceding wars in that the principal effort 
was directed on the Netherlands, that an attempt was made on both 
sides to win substantial support in Germany, that Italy was neglected as 
no longer offering a favourable ground for attack in spite of the 
possession of Savoy, It resembles the second war in proving that 
offensive operations on either side, though in this war more extensive 
and determined, could not lead to any permanent result. ‘The solidity 
of the several countries was more abundantly demonstrated. The ugly 
fentures of this episode are on. Uie one hand the alliance of Francis with 
the- Turk and the corsairs of Barbary, on the other hand the concessionis 
of Charles to the Protestants of Germany, which involved either treason 
to the Church or the betrayal of his dupes. But some excuse must he 
made оп the ground of the extremity of his nel Charles was a malmu 
by France and the Ottomans, ill seconded; even thwarted, by the Po 
he ceuld not in addition take u himself the task of coercing 
Proteřtants in Germany. He and he alone of the Princes in Europe 
formed a just opinion of the religious danger, and did hi» best to 
meet it. His desire for eccleisstical reform was frustrated by the blind 
opposition of the Popes. Toleration was forced npon him as a political 
necessity- But to sacrifice the material to the spiritual was a virtue 
that [AY beyond his kerr, and one moreover ill suited to the spirit of the 
age. After all Charles was a temporal prince, and as such his first duty 
was tà the State which he governed. 


qppe Peace of Crépy set Cliarles free for the first time in his life to 
intervene olfectually in the affairs of Germany, His religious wal is 
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attested by the stringent represive measures which followed in the 
Netherlands, and the Edict (1544) which called upon all his subjects in 
the hereditary Habsburg lands to conform to the Confession of Louvain— 
the acts of a bigot perhaps, but a good man cannot do more than follow 
his conscience, and Charles was a conscientious Catholic. His first need 
was to come to an understanding with the Pope. Charles proposed to 
him definitely the use of the great sums accumulated for a erusade 
against the "Turks in a war against the Protestants, and in support af 
the Council, At the Diet of Worms (March, 1545) the refusal of the 
would be both party and judge was openly declared. Charles held himself 
released from his obligations to the Protestants by this attitude, though 
indeed the proposed Council at Trent was very diferent from that which 
he had promised. But the Pope still hung in the wind. ‘To win him 
the maleria! must be sacrificed to the spiritual; and the exact nature 
of the sacrifice was made clear when Peul inkete his son Pierluigi with 
Parms and Piacenza (August, 1545) in spite of the claims of Milan to 
these districts, and without the imperial sanction. Still the General. 
Council was actually opened at ‘Trent in December, 1545, after many 
delays and proposals for ц removal to an Italian city, which the 
Emperor emphutically rejected. The choice of Trent was a compromise. 
Hallan cities would attract only Italian clergy, who were too mouch inter- 
ested in the abuses of the Сипа. German cities would be acceptable 
only to the Germans, A truce was concluded with the Turks in October, 
1545, on very unfavourable terms, The decision of Charles between 
Milan and the Netherlands as the marriage gift of the Duke of Orleans 
had st length been made in March, 1545. Milan was to be given 
with the second daughter of Ferdinand, but the death of the Duke of 
Orleans in September relieved Charles of this necessity. 

Charles was thus free to act in Germany, and, after the futile Religious 
Conference of Ratisbon (1546) and the so-called Diet which followed, 
he signed a treaty with the Pope, who pledged himself to send 
12,000 men to the apport of the Emperor, with a substantial subsidy, 
and to allow considerable levies from the ecclesiastical resources of Spain 
(June 22). 'The Emperor was anxious to keep the terms of the 
secret, but the Pope was eager that it should be known, and in letters 
ta the several States he published it at once, exhorting them to join. 
But the course of the German war aroused once more his fear and sma- 
picions. Only the obstinate resistance of the Emperor had prevented 
the Pope from removing the Council from ‘Trent to some town where he 
could mare effectively control all its proceedings. Many differences had 
atisen over the policy to be observed with reference to the Council . the 
Pope sent his troops, though not the full number, and the 200,000 crowns 
which he had promised did not arrive; difficulties were raised with regard 
ty the pledging of Church lands in Spain. The Emperor was obliged to 
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mise money by an agreement wilh the southern cities of Germany, 
promising them religious liberty. In January, 1547, the Pope withdrew 
erlieft reng TE 
expired. He was intriguing with the French, In March, 1547, the 
Council was removed to Bologna, and the Spanish Bishops refused to 
follow, while Charles refused to recognise a Council at Bologna. . The 
victory of Mühlberg, April 23, 1547, made Charles’ position still more 
formidable, An actual rupture between the Pope and the Emperor 
seemed probable, sugsested not only by fear of Charles’ exorbitant 
position in Europe, but by minor Italian interests, 

‘The solidity of Spanish power in the Italian peninsula was apparent 
especially at this juncture, Ferrante de Gonzaga, who had been named 
as Governor of Milan in 1546, though the appointment proved 
unfortunate, secured at least the support of Mantua. The Venetian 
policy grew more and more cautious, and the greater this caution the 
greater the difficulty of disturbing existing arrangements. ‘The policy 
of Ercole II of Ferrara was almost equally prudent. Cosimo de’ Medici 
showed himself the faithful servant of Charles, and in view of his 
watchful guardianship troubles at Lucca and Siena might pass almost 
unnoticed, Napier as: ki the em hands of Felah. Doi БЕВЗ 
safe at Genoa, and could be absolutely trusted, Only the Pope showed 
inclinations to distarb the settled onler, in the interests of his greedy 
Farnese family. And so long as the other factors remained unchangec 
he wit powerless for serious harm. But in Italy revolutions were 
always possible — 

The remarkable enterprise of Francesco Burlamacchi directed from 
Luces against Florence with the aid of the Strom failed miserably 
(1546). A more dangerous conspiracy was set on foot in Genoa by 
Gianlitigi Fieseo. Gianluigi, moved by the loss of his own property, 
jealous of the power of the Doria, and taking advantage of the dis: 
contest of the people with the constitution of 1528, which gave all 
the power to the old nobility, had long since entered into relations with 
л E 
upon them, ‘The possession of Genoa was the key to the 
the wealth of the Genocse expitalists & mainstay of Charles. - On the 
other hand the immense debts owed by Charles to the 
financiers sceured for him the support of the moneyed interest, but could 
ee ee EE 

for the purchase of four of his own galleys, at that time lying 
in Gjrita Veechis (1546), ‘Ihe Pope's relations with Dorin were far 
from íriendly, apart from any animus against the Emperor. 

que time fined for the attempt was the night of January 2, 1547. 
At te? o'clock the conspirators, who had a galley and 900 foot-soldiers 
at their disposal, issued from the palace of Ficsco in three banda Biesen 
himse!f with one malu íor Dorin's galleys, seized them, and in the 
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to prevent the liberation of the jalley-slaves fell overboard and 
аон The two other bands made for two of the gates of the city, 
and at the noise of the tumult, Gianncttino, the adopted son of Andrea 
Doria, came up and was promptly killed. Andrea, however, escaped with 
his life, and when the conspirators looked upon their work in the morning 
they discovered that their own chief was missing. Left thus without unity 
or direction they wavered; the Senators offered them an amnesty on 
condition that they left the city; and the formidable piot resulted in 
nothing but the re-establishment of Dorin and his master. The: amnesty 
wüs revoked; the- possessions of the conspirators were confiscated; but 
Doria succeeded in repelling proposals for the reduction of Genoa under 
direct Spanish rule, and for the erection of a fortress, Certain alterations 
were made in the constitution for the purpose of securing authority to the 
of Doria, but Genoa retained at least the forms of liberty. The 
Castle of Montobbio, the sole remaining possession of the Fieschi, became 
а danger for a while; but surrendered to the forces of the Republic on 
dune 11, 1547 ; and Doria succeeded in suppressing other plots instigated 
by Francesco and Pierluigi Farnese. 

The removal of the Council from Trent came a little too soon for 
Charles, and it would have been impossible for him at that moment 
to follow the radical counsel of Cosimo de’ Medici (February 6, 1547), 
who advised him to use his power for a complete reform of the Church 
through the Council, taking away the tyranny of priests, reducing: the 
power of the Pope to its proper spiritual limits, and restoring the pure 
faith of Christ without the abuses that had grown up about it. Charles 
was powerless to prevent the removal of the Council, though its subse- 
quent adjournment was a concessiun to him, The gulf between Emperor 
and Pope widened; but neither of them wos anxious for an open rupture. 
Henry VIII had died on January 23, and Francis I on March 31, 1547; 
and the whole scheme of European policy was likely to undergo revision. 
The Pope would not move until he was sure of support: and Charles was 
too busy in Germany to wish to je rovoke complications in the peninsula, 
Henry Il of France showed friendly inclinations towards Paul, but gave 
him по more definite assurance of friendship thin a promis of the hand 
uf his natural daughter for Orazio Farnese, From England under 
Somerset nothing was to be hoped. The negotiations of the Pope with 
Charles still turned on the investiture of Parma and Piacenza, and the 
addition of Siena, as much as upon the question of the Council. Charles 
was ined that no session should be held at Bologna; and although 
the Pope RM out a ee m: a solemn session intended as 

tory to ose uncil, Diego de Mendoza, the Emperors 
ere, had succeeded in procuring a further postponement, when a series 
af : events changed the whole situation. The aspect of Naples 
and Siena was threatening, but the cloud burst in Piacenza. 

The progress of heretical opinions in Naples was notorious; and ín 














May Paul had sent a commissary to the kingdom, with a brief which 
hinted at the extablishment of the Inquisition. A rebellion at once 
followed; and the small Spanish garrison was. in difficulties. But the 
prompt and judicious measures of Toledo, and the assurance of Charice 
himself that he had no intention of introducing the Inquisition or of 
allowing it to be introduced, soon restored order: yet an uneasy feeling 
remained that the brief had been sent with the secret intention of 
provoking revolt: Siena had already in. 1545 risen in arms. gainst the 
imperial commissioner, Juan de Luna, and the Monte da Nove, whom he 
supported, and had driven out the Spanish garrison. Cosimo succeeded 
in preventing any great excesses; but Francesco Grassi, whom Charles. 
sent from Milan to appease discontent, fniled to efect a compromise. ' 
The citizens took up arms again and accepted the protection of the 
Pope, protesting against any foreign garrison, and excluding the Novesiis 
from any share in the government. Cosimo, however, succeeded in 
procuring the acceptance of his own medintion, amd an September 28 
a garrison of Spaniards was admitted. Mendoza arrived in October, 
restored the Neveschi, and set ap as before a governing body of forty, 
ten from each Monte, but insisted on naming the half of them himself 
(November, 1548). 
In Piacenza the rule of Pierluigi Farnese wos hated. His measures 
for reducing the nobility to obedience, by depriving them of their 
privileges and forcing them to live in the city, though salutary, made 
him many enemies. Private wrongs increased their number. Gonzaga, 
who represented the forward policy in Italy, was anxious to take advantage 
of the troubles at Genoa and Siena to establish direct Spanish rule 
over those cities, and the discontent st Piacenza was much to his mind. 
Aware of the hostile movements directed against him, and of the support 
given by Gonzaga from Milan to his assailants, Pierluigi prepared to 
defend himself by the building of a fortress at Piactnm. ‘his accelerated 
the blow which had been long prepared by Gonmga On September 10, 
1547, the conspiratom took up arms; Pierluigi was killed in his palace; 
and the city was in the power of the rebels. Gonzaga's promptitude is д 
suificient proof of his complicity. On the 12th he entered the city, and 
occupied it in the name of Spain. Of the projects of his minister 
ples had been sufficiently informed, and, although he had counselled 
ad he had not discouraged the enterprise. It was an act of 
open War against the Pope, wounding him where he was most sensitive. 
Charles de Guise, the newly elected Cardinal, appeared at Rome in 
October, and this seemed to give the Pope his opportunity of revenge. 
Conditions for a league with France were drawn up; Parma and Piacenza 
were to be given to Orazio Farnese, not to Ottavio, the Emperors 
son.n-law ; the King was to supply troops for the defence of the Papal 
Pope “W to contribute 7000 men, if the King was to be attacked in hia 
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own States The projected league like тюу E SE 
efendiye, waè really intended für offener. 


The Diet of Augsburg (1247) gave Charles a lever in his ne | 
He was able to olfer the submission of all Germany to the Council 
ss a price for its return to "Trent, Bui the Pope referred the decision 
to the Fathers at Bologna, who decided in favour of that city, Charles 
could de nothing but enter a solemn prolest before the assembly at 
Bologna aml in Uie Consistory (January, 1548); and the Spanish Bishops 
remained at Trent, Negotiations continued while the Council remained 
in effect suspended. ‘Threats made by the Pope of an attack upon 
Naples came to nothing, aud a fresh plot conducted by Giulio Cibo 
against Genoa failed. On the other hand Henry IL was not satisfied 
with the terms of the league offered by the Pope, Meanwhile France 
was arming; the Pope was arming; and Charles put his possessions in 
а state of defence, Cosimo de’ Medici occupied Elba and Piombino 
for the further defence of his coasts in the imperial interest. ‘The 
remonstrances, however, of the Genoese, who feared an attack upon 
Corsica, led Charles to take these places into his own hands, The visit 
of Henry Il to Savoy and Piedmont (May, 1548) proved ta be no more 
than a reconnaissance in force and led only to the seizure of the 
Marquisate of Saluzzo, Further delay was caused by the French war 
with England which broke out in 1548 over the Scottish question, and 
the Popes revenge had to be postponed, The Znierim (May, 1548) 
agrees with the tone of general European politics nt the time. Every 
Power was seeking to enjoy the benefits of time, and in such a policy 
Charles was a master. 

And so the stormy year 1547 passed into the sullen peace of 
1548, while the Pope was still offering ecclesiastical concessions as the 
price for the restitution of Piacenza, and Charles replied by asserting 
his right not only to Piacenm but to Parma also. Gonzaga contmued 
to push his adventurous plans upon the Emperor, and hoped to take 
advantuge of the passage of the Archduke Philip through Northern 
Italy in the autumn of 1648, at least to secure the building of a castle 
in Genoa; but nothing could be done except by force, and the Emperor 

wha above all anxious to preserve the existing equipoise, es is shown by 
his instructions to Philip, written in February, 1548. With Gonzaga 
was co-operating Mendoza ; he inereased his personal authority over 
Siena, disarmod the citizens, and йшшу proposed the erection of a castle, 
The Pope proceeded with his negotiations wilh France, and alt 
he (seed certain ecclesiastical concessions to be extorted from, him, 
a g certain resulted. ‘The affairs of the Council became more and 

desperate; and finally, in September, 1549, the order came to 
tege Tt The proposal to give Parma to Orazio Farnese or to 
күүлүү, it with the domains of the Sack had alienated. Ottavio; 
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Paul UT died on November 10, 1549, his Inst days embittered hy dis- 
sension with his family, whose advancement had been his chief thought, 
and for whom he had sacrificed the friendship of the. Emperor and the 
interests of the Church. His Inst act was to sign an order to place 
Parma in Ottavio’s hands; but the Orsini, who were holding the town, 
refised compliance, | 
The Conclave which followed waz unusually prolonged. The imperial 
party, with whom the Farnese party made common canse in the hopes 
of winning Parma at least, if not Pincenzn, for the family, were in a 
majority, and aimed at the election of Pale or the Cardinal Juan de 
Toledo, both known to be well disposed towards ecclesiastical reform. 
But the French party, though not able to elect any of their own can- 
аре, were fully able to prevent the election of any other: and, after 
the Conclave had lasted more than two months, the two parties agreed 
to elect the Cardinal del Monte, who took the name of Julius Ш 
(Fehruary 7, 1550). Although his aympathies on. the whole had been 
French, althongh he had been associated with the removal of the Council 
to Bologna, although he had the reputation of frivolity and vice, the 
imperial party accepted him as likely to choose tranquillity rather than 
war and intrigue. Tranquillity meant the continued domination of 
Spam: His good disposition towards the Emperor soon became evident 
in a number of matters, trifling in themselves, but important im the 
aggregate. More important still wns the intention which he soon 
announced of reopening the Council at Trent. In fact, on November 14, 
1554, he published a Boll summoning the Cowunei! to meet at ‘Trent ‘in 
the following May, notwithstanding the opposition of France, and the 
Impessibility of settling the conditions in accordance with the wishes of the 
Emperor, the demands of the German Diets, and the interests of the Curia. 
Julius had restored Ottavio Fames to Parma in fulfilment of 
ies made in the Conclave, but he could not effechmlly protect 
him against the hostilities of Gonzaga from Milan. Nor coukl he 
persvade Charles to restore to lis son-in-law Piacenza also, On the 
conteary the pressure of Gonzaga on the borders of Parma and his 
intrigues within the Duchy drove Farnese to apply for aid from 
Frante (December, 1550). Terms were arranged with France and 
Ottavio passed into thè service of Henry, The King assembled troops 
at Mirandola, The Emperor pressed for a sentence of conflsration 
amitt Ottavio, and offered a loan to enable Julius to carry it out. 
Gonttes seized Brescello (to the north-east of Parma) from the Cardinal 
lEste The Pope hesitated, bot finally decided that it was more 
dangerous to offend the Emperor, and (May, 1551) declared Ottatio 
"ved of his fief. Tt then became necessary to resort to force, and 
Ginmbattista del Monte, the Popes nephew in command of the papal 


trogh received orders to co-operate with Gonzaga in the occupation 
of the Parmesan (June), | 
ain. 





The war badly. On his way to join Gonzaga Giambattista 
suffered a slight reverse. Bolognese territory was attacked by the 
Farnesi, and the safety of Bologna itself was doubtful. The Pope was. 
anxious to protect Bologna and called off the chief part of his troops for 
jt defence. Reinforcements reached Parma from Mirandola. Although 
Mirandola was under French protection it became necessary to attack 
it, and the double enterprise against Parma and Mirandola proved too 
much for the scanty Ѓогсеѕ The country was ruined but nothing was 
effected, War had not yet opened between the French King and the 
Emperor, but the peace concluded with England by Henry II (March 24, 
1550), by which Boulogne was restored for & inoney payment, left him free 
on that side: and be could choose his own moment for overt hostilities, 

Meanwhile the truce between Charles and the Sultan had been 
broken. A new corsair, Dragut, had established himself on the Tunisian 
coast of Africa at Mebedia, known as the Port of Africa, His ravages 
on the neighbouring littoral of Sicily and further afield had rendered 
action imperative; and In September, 1550, the united fleet of Charles’ 
dominions had attacked and captured hie headquarters, though his. feet 
escaped on this occasion, and again from Doria’s blockade in the 
following spring. Charles could represent that this act of reprisal had 
been Ver provoked, but the Sultan had made Dragut his com- 
missjioner to rule over the whole of Barbary, amd regarded the attack 
upon him as an attack upon himself. On his return from an expedition 
against the Sophy of Persia, which the truce with Charles had permitted, 
khe Sultan prepared for war. In July, 1551, a great Turkish Meet 

wared in Sicilian waters, and after vainly demanding the restoration 
of Mehedia, the Ottomans turned upon the Knights of St John, and 
eaptured ‘Tripoli (August 14). In September of the same year the 
Turkish war bezan afresh in Hungary. Once more Charles had to 
withstand the simultaneous hostility of the Most Christian King and 
of the infidels. In the course of 1651 Heury was submitting plans for 
common action to the Porte, and the use of the ‘Turkish fleet was 
recommended; war in Hungary being calculated to unite the Germana 
in defence. The King of France was also in relations with Magdeburg 
und with Maurice of Saxony. 

Under these auspices the Council met once more at Trent in May, 
1551, though it was autumn before formal proceedings could be берип. 
‚Its prospects were not гозу, for in September, 1551, war opened on the 
side of Savoy. Although François de Brisas, the. French commander, 
‘did not push his attack, the necessity of action in two distant fields 
-complétely disorganised the imperial finances in Italy, The blockades 
of Parma and Mirandola were in consequence slackl pursued ; the Pope 
saw little prospect of gain from the war; his debts were burdensome: 

French hostility threatened him with the failure of French funds; he 
began to think whether an arrangement with France was not possible 
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In April, 1552, he concluded a trüce with France, which allowed Ottavio 
Farnese to hold Parma unmolested far two years About the same time 

athe Pope's nephew, Giambattista, died in action. Charles was fain to 
accept the truce, for the same reason which mainly influenced the final 
decision of the Pope; the rising of Maurice of Saxony in alliance with 
the French, and the news of a French invasion. A fresh advance of the 
Turks in September, 1551, was another of the intolerable burdens which 
Charlès had to bear at this, the darkest moment of his life. 

The alliance between Henry I of France and the Protestant Princes 
of Germany was eonciuded at Chambord on Jannary 15, 1552. It 

| the way fora new development of French policy, the acquisition 
of territory, not Burgundian, at the expense of the Empire. On 
March 13, 1552, Henry invaded Lormine, took the government from 
the Duchess and her infant son, and, in accordance with his agreement 
with the Protestant princes, occupied the principal towns of the three 
great bishopries of Toul, Metz, and Verdun. 

Since the accession of René de Vaudemont the power of the Dukes 
had been consolidated in the Duchy of Lorraine, by the extension of 
their influence over the Bishoprics, and the election of relations or 
partisans to the several Sees. But the policy of the duchy in the wars 
between France and Burgundy had been to preserve neutrality as far as 
possible ; and thus up to this time immunity had been secured. The 
marriage of Christina, the Emperors niece, to the heir of Lorraine in 
1540 had not during the life of her husband disturbed this neutrality: 
bat Christina had been recently left a widow, and her regency in the 
duchy gave & plausible excuse for French intervention. Lorraine was 
easily subdued, but ari attempt to seize Strassburg failed. The Netherland 
forces created a diversion by invading France and devastating Champagne; 
and Henry replied by marching on Luxemburg and occupying. the 

he Emperor had hoped before the crisis arrived in Germany to 
reach the Netherlands, but his way was barred by the confederates; in 
Iunsbruück he was not safe, and he was a fugitive at Villach in Carinthia, 
while the French worked their will in Lorraine Luxemburg. But 
in August, 1552, after the confederates had been brought to terms he 
ied once more with an army, and passing through Southern Germany, 
wus well received at Strassburg, which had refused to admit the Frenc 
Thence notwithsta ling the lateness of the season he proceeded to the 
siege of Metz, which meanwhile had been strongly fortified by Francois, 
Due de Guise, and was ready to hold out. In spite of Charles’ dis- 
creditable alliance with Margrave Albert Alcibiades of Brandenburg 
Culmbach the siege, which did not begin until October, proved a compl 
failure, and on January 1, 1553, Charles had to order a retreat. "These 
everts had their reaction on the Council of Trent, which was suspended 
in April, 1552, for two years or until the troubles should be overpast. 
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That no more general rising took place in Italy during the months 
when Charles was suffering ibe sell jos of ef, SE nfterwards 
flying from Innsbruck before his enemics, is a remarkable testimony tos 
the salidity of the-edifice whieh he had buit up, Charles contributed 
indeed to this result by abandoning the forward policy and its agenta 
Mendoza was recalled, and Gonzaga was removed from the government 
of Milan. ‘There were not wanting centres of disaffection. Ferrara 
was French, even Cosimo wavered, Siena, irritated by the castle which 
Charles was building outside the walls by the advice of Mendoza, burst 
mto open | rebellion (July 17, 1552); but Cosimo was able to isolate the 

jon, and although the Spanish gerrison was driven out and 
the fortress levelled the rebellion did not spread. It was agreed that 
Siena should remain free ander imperial protection, and foreign forces 
should be excluded. Nevertheless French troops gurrisoned the city, the 
fortifications were strengthened, and the Cardinal of Ferrara assumed 
the government in the French interest. ‘The Spanish government had 
to acquiesce for the present and wait for iis time to come. An attempt 
in January, 1553, to er the city hy force from Naples failed owing 
to the death of Toledo, and the recall of his «on, who was commanding 
the army. 

In 1554, however, Cosimo gave the word for more energetic’ action. 
Picro Strozzi, the ubiquitous opponent of Medici and Habsburg, had 
entered the city i in January. During his temporary absence Florentine 

mied a gate of tha city, Nevertheless Siena held out for 
fifteen months, the besleging army being commanded by that suecessful 
adventurer, Gian Giacomo Medichino, Marquis of Marienano; while Blaise 
de Montluc governéd the city for the French. King and Strozzi showed 
great ability and resource in frequent raids ond allies. But Strozzi's 
total defeat at Marciano on August 2, 1554, rendered it possible to 
complete the blockade, and in April, 1555, the city surrendered to famine. 
The irreconcilables held out for four years longer at Montalcino, but 
the issue was no longer doubtful. The city was given up by Philip to 
Cosimo (1557), and incorporated in his duchy of Tuscany, The 
iards retained, however, the coast towns (the Presidi Piombino 
pr Elba Cosimo had already received. So ended the last of the old- 
fashioned revolutions of Italy, and one more single and independent city 
was incorporated in the larger system. Cosimo was a main link in the 
Italian scheme of Charles, and the accessions of territory which he 
received were well eared by his. services to the Habsburg cause, 

Meanwhile the French and Turkish fleets had been co-operating in 
the Mediterranean, raiding the Italian cousts. They then provoked a 
rebellion in Corsica, which at first had considerable success, but ultimately 
with Spanish and German nid the Genoese recovered the principal fort- 
resses, andl the Treaty of Catesu-Cambrésis restored the island to Genoa. 

The war on the French frontier continued its indecisive course, In 














‚June, 1658, Charles had his first eureess— "erocanne was attacked in 
April, and after two montis expitiloted with its marrison of 3000 men, 
‚and Montinoreney’s eldest son. Eminanuel Philibert, who in this same 
year succeeded his father as Duke of Savoy, took and destroved Hesdin. 
Robert de Ia Marck, whose hostilities had first involved the Emperor in 
war (1522), was a captive. An attack on Cambray by the French. King 
faled: In the following year the French changed their objective to the 
valley of the Meuse, capturing Marienburg, Dinant, sud Bouvines, To 
‘resist them two new fortresses, Charlemont and Philippeville, were built 
on the territory of Liére. ‘The defence of. Namur by Charles in. person 
ended his fighting days with credit. Almost his last act of authori 
was to conclude the short-lived ‘Truce of Vaucelles (February 5, 1556). 

The close of Charles’ career is characteristic, A long campaign 
agninst odds in. which reverses were fully compensated by success; the 
marriage of Philip with Mary of England (July 25, 1554), conceived in 
the true Habsburg spirit; the completion and final consolidation of his 
work in Italy; the Religious Peace of Augsburg, in which Charles wis 
forced by political necessity to acquiesce, against his will and against his 
convictions. His work was done. During forty years he had striven to 
discharge the impossible tasks imposed upon him by accident and a- 
mistaken dynastic policy. He had now accomplished what he could 
perform. ‘The duchy of Milan and preponderance in Ttaly was a set-off 
for the lost duchy of Burgundy. ‘The conquest of Lorraine he could 
regani as a wrong done not to himself but to others, The acquisition 
of this duchy would have tempted him, had he reembled his ancestor 
Charles the Bold. It does not however appear that he ever contemplated 
such & conquest—a proof of his exsentially conservative policy, He had 
given peace to Italy, if not to Germany; at the price of. much that was 
valuable, much that could never be restored, but he had given 
peace: The accession of Paul IV (May 23, 1555) gave reason to believe 
that this peace might be disturbed; but its: ultimate restoration could 
be confidently expected. ‘The late war bad shown the strong defensive 
position in Italy and the Netherlands; a position so strong that the main 

nch attack had been diverted from Charles’ hereditary possessions to 
the neighbouring independent and weaker powers, Spain as usual was 
regarded as inexpugnable, With the Reformation alone he had proved 
unable to cope. It was an accomplished fact, but he bad given it 
bounds, and extinguished in Germany religious war. | 

The question of Savoy still remained unsolved, but this he could 
leave to his son to settle. So long as France still held Savoy and 
Piedmont she held the gates of Italy; and Spanish garrisons in Milan 
had to be maintained almost st war-irength. But something must be 
left undone; and Charles had the right to demand his release, Although 
he was still young, as we mensure youth, his incessant labouri had 
destroyed his health, He was rocked with gout, the penalty of his 
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voracious appetite and unsparing industry, His abdication, although 
it has often been regarded with surprise, was the most natural act, and 
the moment for it well chosen, In the Netherlands it was accompanied 
by a touching and impressive ceremony (October 25, 1555), when, in 
the midst of a splendid assembly at Brussels, the Emperor with tears 
explained his reasons, recounted his labours, and pave his last ex- 
hortation: and then solemnly invested his son with his Northern 
provinces. Milan and Naples had been previously handed over. On 
Shortly afterwards he gave up the Franche-Comté. He made over to 
his brother all his imperial authority, though his formal renunciation of 
the Empire was not accomplished until 1558. Free at last he set sail 
for Spain (September 17, 1556) and made his way to the monastery at 
Yuste. Here he took a constant interest in the political affairs of the 
time, and occasionally intervened by way of advice and influence, After 
two years of rest, broken by increasing infirmity, he closed his life in 
1558; too soon to see the seal set upon his labours by the ‘Treaty of 

` Julius ПІ bad concluded on March #4, 1555, his insignificant career; 
Marcellus U1, his successor, died on Apri! 50; and on May 25 Giampiero 
Caraffa was elected, and took the title of Paul IV. The ecclesiastical 
activity of Caraifa, his share in the endeavour to restore pontifical and 
hicrarchical authority im the years previous to his election as Pope, his 
religious attitude and tendencies do not concern us here. But the spirit 
shown by Caraffa in the treatment of heretics, and the affairs of the 
Church, promised little peace if it were to be applied to the complicated 
political relations of the papal see. What all expected to see was an 
uncompromising postponement of political expediency to the single 
object of restoring papal supremacy and ecclesiastical unity, What 
none could have foreseen was that not only the political interests of the 
Holy See but also all chances of an effective Catholic reaction were to be 
sacrificed to the demands of intense personal hatred. 

It was known that Сага was on enemy of Spain, As a Neapolitan, 
he ee EE af his zegin country. In 1547 he had 
urged upor Ш ап attack on Naples in support of the rising which 
Tad Geer in the kingdom ; and it bd cati. required all. 
the influence of Julius to procure his admission to the Archhishopric of 
Naples. Bit the overmastering nature of his hatred was not known, and 
is even now not completely to be explained. If we assume that personal 
grounds of animosity co-operated with intense hatred of foreign rule, a 


despairing sense that one lust blow must be struck to free the Papacy 
once and for all from pou dinmmination, and а stern conscientious 
antipathy to those methods of compromise with heretics which had been 
the chief mark of Charles action in religious matters—if we assume that 
all these feelings worked together, each intensifying and exacerbati ing 
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the other, then we can perhaps begin to understand the attitude of Paul. 
In addition his advance age (he wax TO years old at the time of his 
election) admitted of no delay; what was to be done must be done 
quickly; and the history of the Papacy can prove that old age exercises 
no mitigating influence over the passions of anger and hatred. 

The forces with which Paul entered on this struggle were in 
themselves insignificant. The total gross revenues of the Papal State 
about this time are estimated at 1,000,000 crowns; from which sum 
400,000 crowns must be at once deducted for taxation remitted by 
Caralfa und necessary current expenses. ‘The ecclesiastical revenues had 
been reduced by the apostasy of Germany, the practical independence 
of Spain, the condition of England, and by the austere refusal of 
the Pope himself to allow money to be raised by questionable means 
employed in the past. The papal troops were inefficient even if judged 
by an Italian standard; the population was neither prosperous nor 
devoted; and there were permanent centres of sedition and opposition. 

Paul set himself at once to gain external help. Ferrara joined; a 
league was concluded at Rome with France, which was represented by 
Charles de Guise, the Cardinal of Lorraine, December 16, 1555; but 
Venice as usual maintained a watchful neutrality. But his policy of 
enriching his nephews by confiscation of the goods of Reman nobles, 
while it agreed il] with the zeal for reform and justice hitherto professed 
by the Pope, gained him many enemies at home. The conclusion of the 
Troce of Vaucelles (February, 1556) was a disappointment to Paul; but 
his able and unscrupulous nephew, Cardinal Carlo Caraffa, succeeded 
during the summer in persunding Henry Il to renew the league for 
defensive purposes, The seizure and imprisonment of Garcilaso della 
Vega, the secretary of the Spanish embassy at Rome, was 4 measure 
of open hostility; and the Duke of Alva, who had succeeded Toledo at 
Nim vua forced to address à remonstrance, almost an ultimatum, to 
the Pope in August, 1556. No satisfaction was to be expected ; and in 
the Campagna. The Pope, ill prepared for war, was forced to beg for 
an armistice, which was granted (December 2, 1556). He used the 
interval to call on his ally for help; and before the month was out the 
Duke of Guise crowed the Alps. Instead of allowing him to proceed to 
the reduction of Milan, Paul insisted on his pressing on through papal 
territory to Naples The passage of the French troops increased the 
disroittent of the papal subjects in Romagna and the Marches, which 
war, The papal troops were melting away for want of pay; and when 
the Allied armies crossed the Neapolitan frontier and laid siege to 
Civitella, they were soon compelled to withdraw. In August, 1557, the 
news Of the battle of St Quentin caused the recall of Guise, and the Pope 
was eft without defence: 
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Alva could екйге taken Rome if he had wished, but neither he 
mor his master wished to reduce the. Pope to extremities, The Tope was 
forced to beg for peace, which was granted on easy terms. ‘The only 
serious concession required was the restoration to the Colonna and other 
friends of Spain of the property which had been taken from them and 
conferred upon the papal nephews. The Spanish hegemony in the 

insula stood firmer than ever, but the Papal State was not curtailed. 
Alva visited Paul at Rome, and was reconciled to the Pope (September, 
1557). 

After this brief and fruitless exposition of hatred, Paul return 
rebuked to his work of ecclesiastical reformation and the Simulation of 
the Inquisition. That action of the Inquisition was frequently directed 
by political motives was generally believed at the time, and is not in 
itself improbable. Partly to quell the resentment caused by this und 
other measures, partly perhaps to indicate the recognition and abandon- 
ment of a mistaken policy, Pan) (January, 1559) deprived his nephews 
of all their offices and banished them from Rome. ‘This act of justice 
was however only the preliminary to the enforcement of still sterner 
measures of religious repression, and when the Pope expired in August, 
1559, it was amid scenes of wild ‘disorder: the head-quarters of the Holy 
Office at Home were stormed and wrecked; the Popes statue was 
destroyed and. dragged with ignominy through ‘the streets, His 
ecclesiastical policy appeared to be as complete a failure os his attack 
upon the power of Spain. 

But indirectly the action of Paul had a permanent effect on the 
history of Europe. It led to the rupture of the Truce of Vaucelles, "The 
eonclusion of (hus {тисе һай seemed to be n triumph for Montmorency ; 
but Cardinal Caraifa and the influence of Guise secured the real 
triumph for the party of Lorraine. Soon after the expedition of ‘Guise 
to the peninsula war broke out in the North of France, bnt both sides 

ofined themselves for some time to preparations and defensive measures, 
On June 7, 1557, Mary of England declared war on France. At lene 
in July the army of the- Netherlands under Emmanuel Philibert Dios 
to move, and laid siege first to Guise and then to St Quentin. Coligny 
succeeded in throwing himself into this place, and animated its defence : 
but when Montmorency attempted to relieve the fortress (August 10) he 
was attacked and severely defeated. ‘The Constable himself, with many of 
the greatest men of France, was taken prisoner. The only French army 

inthe north was scattered, and the way lay open to Paris But 
refused to allow the advance, and the French were given time to ‘ane 
troops and put their defences in order, Coligny’: obstinate defence in 
St Quentin gave seventeen days of respite after the battle: and Guise 
Was recalled from Italy Philip occupied a few trifling fortresses am] 
then dishanded his army. 

In November Guise, whose authority with the King ‘was now’ no 
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longer contested by the conilicting influence of Montmorency, had 
brought together an army ; and on January 1, 1558, the siege of Calais 
was undertaken ; in eight days the town surrendereil, and the English 
were expelled. Guines was captured shortly afterwards, and this gate 
of France was closed for ever to the English. Dut the French need 
was extreme. While the siege of Calais was proceeding the notables of 
France asembled in Paris at the King’s command, and Henry demanded 
of them a loin of 3,000,000 crowns, one-third from. the. clergy, two- 
thirds from the towns: ‘The news of the capture of Calais caused the 
proposition to be accepted with acelamation. In April the marriage of 
the Dauphin to Mary of Scotland, with the secret agreements concluded 
previously, opened other prospects to French foreign policy. 

In May, however, negotiations for pesce were begun by the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, and Antoine de Granvelle, Bishop of Arras, suggested the 
alliance of France and Spain for the suppression of heresy, pointing 
out that persons in the highest positions in France, such as Coligny, 
Reli ras beginning in France to intensify party rivalries and serve 
аз an excuse for partisan revenge. But before negotiation could lead to 
its full result. war had once more to play its part. 

“The French plan of campaign for 1555 was directed to the capture 
of 'T'hionville, und, as & sequel, to a double invasion of Flanders. But 
the delays caused by the long resistance of Thionville, which did not 
fall until June 29, prevented the simultaneous execution of the two 
attacks. The Maréchal de ‘Termes from Calais waa first in the field, 
and after sacking Dunkirk and ravaging the country ke found himself 
forced by the Flemish army under Egmont to give battle near Grave- 
lines. Here he suffered a complete defeat (July 18) to which the guns 
compelled to confine themselves to the defensive, 

Ip October peace negotiations were resumed on the north-eastern 
Mary Tudor died (November 17). Her death facilitated an agreement 
in two ways. In the first place it reduced the importance of the 
question ‘of Calais. Philip had no longer any need to insist on the. 
restitution of this town for the benefit of Elizabeth. In the second 
place it allowed marriage proposals to weigh in the seules, and, although 
Philip sued for the hand of Elizabeth of England, there was little to be 
expected in that quarter. After the conference had been removed to 
Catesu-Cambresis (February, 1559) Elizabeth, finding that Spain was 
retain Calais for eight years, and the way was cleared for ihe main 
compact. The peace was signed on April 2. The lust point decided 
was [hat Philip should marry Elizabeth of France. 

France restored Mari Thianville, Damvillers, und Montmédy, 
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réceivimg in return Saint Quentin, Ham, le Catelet, end "Térouanne; 
Bouvines and Bouillon were given back to the Bishop of Liege; Philip 
retained Hesdin. Montferrat, the Milanese, Corsica, Savoy, Bresse, and 
Piedmont were abandoned by the French; except for the places of 
Turin, Pinerolo, Chieri, Chivasso, and Villanuova in the territory of 
Asti, Montalcino was to be given up to the Duke of Tuscany. France 
did not press for the restitution of Navarre, but retained Saluzzo, 

Thus the contest of sixty years reached its close, never to revive 
in the same form. The boundaries of the Netherlands were restored 
with slight alterations. Italy was left as Charles had fixed her system. 
Savoy was re-established as a buffer-State between France and Italy; a 
рою which the genius of her Dukes would use to good advantage, 
No treaty marks a more definite stage in the development of the 
European state system. It involved the acceptance of Spanish supremacy 
in Italy, and the recognition of the organic unity of France, of Spain, 
and of the Netherlands, For all her concessions France received com- 
pensation in the debateable land which lies between the southern 
boundaries of the Netherlands and the northern slopes of the Alps, 
Here the international struggles of the next century would be fought 
out, until French ambition returned once more to attempt the conquest 
of the Netherlands, and the obliteration of the Pyrenees, ‘The death of 
Henry IL, and the accession of Elizabeth in Englund, the death of 
Paul IV, the marriage of Philip with Elizabeth of France, and the death 
of Charles V, al] occurring within twelve months contributed to em- 
phasise the close of an old epoch, the beginning of a new one, The 
policy of Montmorency had triumphed over that of the Guises; the 
obstinate persistence of Charles V had received its posthumous reward; 
and the outbreak of the wars of religion in France on the one hand, the 
revalt of the Netherlands on the other, were before long to paralyse all 
those remaining forces- and ambitions which might have reversed the 
decisions recorded at Cateau-Cambresis. The Reformation had hitherto 
run its course almost without opposition; henceforward the energies, 
which had been absorbed in the jong dynastic struggle, would be occu- 
jpied by the still greater contests arising out of the Counter-Reformation 
movement. In these contests the resumption of the Council of Trent, 


Throughout this period there have been two main plots in Eu 1 
history, the one centring in Germany and concerned with the questions of 
religious reform, the other centring in Italy, and leading to the permanent 

ettlement of territorial questions in Europe. The plots are interworen, 
and it has been only possible in the foregoing pages occasionally to 
indicate important points of contact. But each can be to some extent 
isolated. The German plot is reserved for full treatment in later 
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chapters. The Italian plot has for its chief actors, on the one side 
Spain and the Netherlands, on the other side France, while Savoy and 
the lester States of Italy each contribute their share to the action. The 
internal affairs of. Italy have received in the description of the main plot 
such attention as space permitted, and as.was necessary to explain the 
forces at work, But the internal affairs of France, Spain, and the 
Netherlands have been left aside. Yet some knowledge of these i 
required if we are to understand the power exerted by each in the 
forcible settlement of European questions. 

The course of the reform movement in France is related below; 
the institutions of France are deseribed in the first volume of this 
History. Tt remains only to give some account of those internal de- 
velopments and changes that affected the activity of France as 4 
European power. 

In the institutions of France there is little change to record. ‘The 
absolute monarchy had been already established, and was farther 
developed by the school of lezists, who hed their head-quarters in the 
University of Toulouse. At their head was the Chancellor Duprat. 
Their principles and their action aimed at the continuous extension of 
the royal power, From the King they received their employment and 
their reward; to his strength they owed everything. All their efforts 
were directed to its increase both in State and in Church, In the 
Church especially the Concordat of 1516 proved a valuable instrument 
in their hands. The absolute authority of the Crown over the Church 
ia proved by the lavish grants frequently made by the clergy to the 
King, enforced at need by the seizure of property: and by the proposals 
to sell clerical lands for the King’s benefit put forward in 1561 at St 
Germain, ‘The clergy then offered willingly 16,600,000 livres to avoid 
thie danger, so real did it appear. The old Gallicanism of the Pragmatic 
died hard, finding its last strongholds in the Parliaments and the Uni- 
versities; and was not finally defeated until the Jit de justice of 1627, 
which removed al! jurisdiction relative to high ecclesiastical office from 
the Parlement, and gave it to the Grand Conseil The old Gallicanism 
was replaced by a new royal Gallicanism, which resented interference 
with the ecclesiastical affairs of France from beyond the-Alps, but placed 
the Church at the mercy of the King. In consequence af this subjection. 
of the French Church to the King the clergy of France fell into two 
well-marked divisions: those who held.or hoped for rich ecclesiastical 
aeynotion from the King, and the poor parochial clergy, who thought 
and suffered, and whose importance as a political factor will be seen in 
the Wars of Religion. 
can be perceived. "The elevation of Jacques de Beaune de Semblancay 
(1518) to the cognisance of all the King’s finances, extraordinar, аз те 
as gedinary, shows the desire for some unification; but his fall in 1527 
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proves that the new arrangements were not supposed to have worked well, 
The establishment of the Trésor de l'épargne in 1583 shows the same 
eflort for centralisation: this measure weakened the Y'résoriers and 
Généraux, and brought the whole question of finance under the eyes of 
the King's Council. The scope of the Trésor de l'épargne was gradually 
widened; and in 1442 a more radical reform was introduced; the old 
for the receipt of all funds arising from the areas assigned to them. 
These reforms were in the right direction, but did not go far enough, 

The sources of revenue were unchanged. The taille was still the 
mainstay of the government, and was increased at wil In 15H it 
reached a figure higher than in the time of Louis XL Extraordinary 
supplies were raised by the sale of domain lands, and by the creation of 
new offices, intended to be sold. he consequent multipliestion of 
unnecessary officials, each anxious to recoup his expenditure, was the 
gravest abuse of the time. Under Francis I the system of aides was 
gradually extended to the provinces which had hitherto enjoyed im- 
munity; and, in spite of solemn engagements, the guart du sel of 
Guyenne was first (1541) raised to three-cighths; and then in 1345 the 
gabelle du sel, with ils system of compulsory purchase, was put in full 
forcë in all the south-western provinces. The revolt of La Rochelle 
(1542) and of Guyenne in general (1548) did not prevent thie execution 
of these decrees. 

Sintilarly in the department of justice changes are rather administra- 
tive than constitutional. The introduction of the présidiaur, à board of 
judges appointed for each bailliage or sénéchaussée, and intermediate 
between the Parlements and the Courts of. first instance, was probably 
advantageous to the people, though its inmediate object was the raising 
of money by the sale of the new offices. The Edict of Villers-Cotterets 
(1590) was a great landmark in the administration of justice and in the 
history of legal procedure in France; it instituted the use of the French 
language in the Courts, and superseded ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
great majority of cases by the lay tribunals. "The clergy in 1582 paid 
three millions of crowna to recover these rights of jurisdiction; but 
apparently the King did not fulfil his share in the bargain. 

The old military system changed slowly. ‘The mounted archers were 
gradually being separated from the gnus d'armes, whose fallowing they 
hind originally constituted, As the importance of hand firearms increased 
the number of archers was diminished ; and some attempt was made so 
to strengthen the defensive armour of horse and man as to meet this 
new weapon of offence,  Cherau-Zerrs, trained after the Stradiot fashion, 
and other varietics of cavalry begin to appear. But in infantry France 
was still deficient, The attempt of Francis I (1543) to form seven 
provincial legions, each of G000 foot, alarmed the gentry by placin; 
aruis iu the hands of the peasantry, and fur this reason or because of 
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Francie’ habitual Inconsequence ERIT EE only served as a 
pretext for levying the additional impost for which this measure was 
male an excuse, 

Thus the chief interest of the time for France consisted in the 
personá who conducted the government: The system might not change, 
but the spirit in which it was administere depended on the King and 
the persons in whom he had trust. Inattentive as he was to business 
the character of Francis I had a marked effect upon the history of his 
reign. ‘The profuse expenditure on his Court must have reacted on his 
foreign policy, ‘The cost of the Court is estimated by a Venetian 
ambassador as amounting to 1,500,000 crowns a year, ie, nbout three 
millions of livres tournois. Of this sum 600,000 crowns went in pensions. 
‘Che King's buildings, important as Зву are in the history of art, 
weighed heavily upon his people. ‘The influence of the King’s mistresses, 
Madame de Chateaubriand and Madame dEtampes, and of his son's 
mistress, Diane de Poitiers, decided the fate of ministers if not of nations, 
In the early years of the King's reign, and particularly during his eap- 
tivity, the influence of the Queen-Mother, Louise of Savoy, w "t 
dominant. Her powerful will and vigorous though narrow in 
were not without their value for France; but her rapacity was unlimited, 
and Jed to the treason of the Duke of Bourbon, the most important 
domestic incident of the reign. During his early years Francis was 
dominated by Bonnivet, and to a less degree by Lautree and Lescun; 
during his later life (1541-7) Admiral Annebaut de Retz) and the Car- 
dinal de Tournon came to the front. The Due d'Enghien also enjoyed 
so mich favour that his accidental death was ascribed by Court gossip to 
the sck of the Dauphin himself. In the King's middle life Philippe de 
Brion had considerable power, But none of these courtiers can be said 
to have possessed a definite scheme of policy or to have worked for 
any definite end. More important was the part played by Anne’ de 
Montmorency. 

Бо early as 1522 Montmorency became u Marshal of France. In the 
negotiations for the King's freedom after Pavia he took a prominent 
and was shortly afterwards appointed grand maitre (1526), and 
from that time until 1541 he was the most conspicuous person at the 
King’s Court. He was Governor of Languedoc, a post previously helt 
by the Constable de Bourbon, the duties of which he executed as a mle 
by deputy. The tendencies of his policy were favourable to the Ear 
He fas unwilling to break the peace, to form alliances with the Pro- 
testytit Princes or with the Sultan, ‘Thus the period of his influence 
show? a certain touch of moderation. Montmorency was not always 
able to make his counsels prevail; but their weight was always on the 
side Of compromise, In the conclusion of the Treaty of Cambray his 
influence is especially to be seen. On the other hand there is little 
peas to believe that the grand maitre contributed anything masterly 
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to the inconsequent foreign policy of Francis; any notable ideas of 
strategy to his army. His intellect was mediocre, and his most brilliant 
achievement was the devastation of Provence in 1536, which frustrated 
the invasion of Charles. 

In 1538 he reached the culmination of his fortunes under Francis, 
when he was created Constable of France. The interview at Aigues- 
Martes belongs to this period, when his influence was perhaps at its 
height. He must have the responsibility of the policy which allowed 
Charles a free hand in the chastisement of Ghent (1540). The failure 
of this policy left France isolated, unable to rely either upon England 
or upon the German Protestants, His fall, however, in 1541 wae rather 
due to a Court intrigue, to the fear of Francis of his heir-apparent, 
to the jealousy of Madame d'Etampes and of Diane de Poitiers, than to 
the actual failure of his schemes. The party of Madame d'Étampes 
won the day, and the Constable retired into private life. 

Francis retained so much animosity against him that he is said to 
have warned his son before his death not to admit Montmorency to 
his favour. But the advice, if given, had little effect, and immediately 
on his accesion Henry recalled the Constable to the royal Councils, 
and even paid the arrears of his pensions for the years of his suspension. 
The alliance between the Constable and Diane was intimate, but she 
perceived the danger of having him all-powerful. The Princes of the 
House of Guise, cadets of the sovereign House of Lorraine, and nearly 
related to the Houses of Anjou and Bourbon, were the instruments 
whom she found. Their father, Claude, Due de Guise, a contemporary 
of Francis L, had not succeeded in pushing his own fortunes at Court, 
but had nevertheless found opportunities to serve the King by levying 
troops for him and otherwise, so that he was able to secure dignities for 
himself, with offices and benefices for his relations, His brother, Jean, 

‘ardinal of Lorraine, was not inconspicuous at the Court of Francis and 
im the history of the French Renaissance. But the high fortunes of the 
family begin with the sons of Claude; among whom are pre-eminent, 
Francis, the soldier, afterwards Due de Guise, and Charles, Archbishop 
of Reims, and afterwards Cardinal. Under Henry II the places of power 
and profit, the spoils of discarded favourites, the determination of the 
King's policy, are divided between Montmorency and the Guises ; while 
Diane de Poitiers secured thraugh their rivalry the decisive intermediate 
position. ‘The Guise policy was aggressive, enterprising, provocative. 
Montmorency was more cautious and favourable to peace. To the 
former were due the League of Rome and the rupture of the Truce of 
Vaurelles; to the Intter the Truce of Vaucelles, and above all, the Pence 
of Catesu-Cambreis, All alike were zealous Catholics; all alike ra- 
parious and greedy. In view of the powerful elements disputing the 
aupremacy over her husband Catharine de’ Medici wisely kept in the back- 
ground. Her capacities for rule and intrigue were not seen until A later age. 











his industry, and will; the Guises through their skill in winning ` 
the people and the interests to their side; in the Church, in the 
army, in the Parlement their influence was great and was carefully 
developed. On the other hand, the immense tansoms exacted from 
Montmorency in 1559 for himself and his relatives impoverished his 
estate, and the Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis was unpopular and diminished 
his credit. "Thus, after the death of Henry II the advantage lay with 
the vounger rivals of the Constable. 

The changes in the system of the Spanish monarchy during the period 
are even less significant than those in France. The Cortes of Castile 
continued to meet and to retain their hold upon finance. The servicio 
became a regular impost, voted every three years. On the other hand, 
the alcabala was & ground for frequent bargaining between the King 
and the Cortes, and the advantage fell to the latter; for the total nett 
income raised from this source did not increase during the reign, while 
the purchasing power of money was diminished by at least one half 
The real limitation of the royal power in Spain is seen in the refusal 
of all three Estates, exceptionally summoned to the Cortes of 1538, to 
agree to Charles’ proposal to raise money by a new excise on meat. ‘The 
power of the Crown over the Cortes, if it was increasing, was increasing 
slowly, and its increase was due to the extension of royal authority in 
the towns, where the royal corregidor was becoming more autocratie, 
and the regidores themselves were appointed by the Crown. ‘The pressure 
of the Aidalgos for admission to municipal office, which is a notable 
feature of the time, would tend also gradually to divoree the ruling 
class in the towns from those who carne on its business and felt the 
real pinch of tyranny or maladministratian. 

[n Spain more than elsewhere the interests of the Church and the 
Crown were closely linked. 'The Church looked to royal protection 
against heresy and against the Cortes. 'The King looked to the Church 
for supplies in time of need: he had its good government thoroughly 
at heart; he supported and moderated the action of the Inquisition so 
far wt he could, for the Inquisition, though based on royal authority, 
was not entirely under his control The forcible conversion of the 
Moriseos :of Valencia in 1525 and following years attests the seal, 
eather than the wisdom of Charles. The flight of a large part of this 
industrious class, and the discontent and apprehensions of those who 
remained, living as they did in constant fear of the Holy Office, was a 
main cause of the impoverishment of a considerable part of Spain. Charles 
seer? himself to have perceived his error, and the severity of the decree 
against the Moriscos was considerably relared during his later years, 

* in Spain also the administrative developments are mare eonspieuous | 
thay the constitutional. The business of government was becoming 
morë and more complicated. Under Ferdinand and Isabella we have 
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already the Councils of State, of Finance, and of Castile, besides the 
‘Council of Aragon; and in addition the Councils of the Inquisition, of 
the Military Orders, and of tbe Cruzada. Under Charles we have in 
"addition the Chamber, the Council of War, the Council of the Indies, 
the Council of Flanders, and the Council of Italy. The several fields 
of these Councils, with a monarch who was absent from Spain for ane- 
half of the total period of his reign, required to be carefully limited and 
cirannseribed. ‘This led in its turn to the transaction of more and more 
business by writing, and that to red-tape and its accompanying delays ; 
so that the excessive. elaboratiun of bureaucratic methods tended ta 
hamper ‚and impede the despateh of business. 'This became even more 
conspicuous in the time of Philip. 

“The problem of the decline of Spain has often occupied the minds of 
historians, who are at a loss to discover why the country which Alls so 
large a place on the European canvas during the sixteenth century afler- 
wards fell into impotence and decay. But the contrast has generally 
been exaggerated, Spain waa never very rich and never very powerful. 
Individual Spaniards ehowed great enterprise and great talent Fer- 
dinand, and after him Charles V, obtained from their country all the 
energy of which it was ca able, The Spanish foot-soldier had admirable 
qualities, But the work of Charles V depended as: much upon the 
Netherlands as upon Spain; Italian enterprise was supported as much 
from the Low Countries as from Spain; and from both together support 
wreat national impulse raised the Habsburgs to the | of Europe: 
the conquest of the Indies was due more to good fortune and the 
enterprise of a few men than to the greatness of the Spanish nation, 
When Spain lost the stimulus of great rulers, when she was deprived of 
the efficient support of the Netherland*commercial wealth, when she wns 
thrown upon her own resources, then the true weakness of the national 
character disclosed itself. ‘The Spaniards could never be a great nation 
because they were never industrious, 

— Nevertheless, if Spain ever had an age of industry, it was in the time 
of Charles V. From the time of the conquest of Mexico un immense 
opening was offered to Spanish trade. Charles was anxiota to encourage 
this trade, In 1529 he opened the export trade to à number of cities af 
the East and the North, and broke down to some extent the monopoly 
of Seville. As a consequence many industries increased by leaps and 
bounds. ‘The silk industry in "Toledo and Seville, the cloth industry in 
Toledo, Cordova, Cuenca and Segovia reached considerable dimensions. 
The same stimulus reacted upon agriculture and the wool-growing 
industry, For a time the new discoveries seemed to have орет] an 
industrial era in Spain. But before long the influx of precious metals, 
rapid after the conquest of Mexico, more rapid after the conquest of 
Peru, and immense after the discovery of the silver mines of Potosi, 
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began to raise the prices of commodities in Spain, fac Rowe Defend 
current in other countries. This made Spain a bad seller and a 
profitable market. In spite of all the laws against export of treasure 
the merchants managed to exchange their wares of foreign mannfacture 
for Spanish bullion, and to transport it beyond the border. The trad: 
with the Spanish colonies stimulated competition. "Phe legislation of 
1552 encouraged import and discouraged export in the interests of the 
inhabitants of Spain, ‘The industries that had flourished began once 
more to shrink; the influx of treasure, with the ap of wealth 
which it brought to so many, discouraged GER [ways distasteful to 
the Spaniards, und by the end of the reign of Charles V the period of 
industrial activity was already in its decline. This was not due to the 
severity of tazation—having regard to the rise of prices the taxes of 
Spain probably became lighter during the period—but to the natural 
action of the circumstances upon the national temperament, aided by 
bed laws and a misconceived economic policy. But the worst results 
of these forces and methods fall outside our period. 

'The returns from the colonies enriched the government and individuals 
rather than the nation. The fifth share of the treasury in all treasure 
imported and other profits from colonial trade brought the revenue 
from this source in 155] to 400,000 and in 1556 to 700,000 ducata 
'l'he whole treasure of the Indian fleet was seized for the first time in 
1535 by way of loan ; and the evil precedent was followed in later years, 
until forbidden bv a iw of Philip in 1567. 

In the government of the Indies Charles took a \ lively interest, and 
his belief in their future was not to be shaken. His relations with his 
great adventurers were not always happy. Coates ended his days in a 
maze of litigation. Fernando Pizarro was imprisoned in 1539 for a long 
period. Francisco was killed by the insurgents, against whom the home 
government gave him insufficient support. Gonzalo Pizarro was executed 
for rebellion in 1548. DEEN 
soldiers at a distance of 4000 miles accounts for many misunderstanc 
and the natural tendency to local despotism and virtual слее 
required constant supervision and suggested suspicion. In regard to the 
trentinent of the natives and the question of the encomiendas Charles’ 
policy was humane; though his measures were only in part successful. 
He icant a ready ear to the representations of Las dnd supported 
the nlissionarics against the colonists. On the whole his colonial policy 
achieved its objects; the natives were preserved from extermination 
or witiversal slavery; while the provinces of Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, 
Northern Chili, with Venezuela, New (Granada, and Central America 
were in his reign reduced to order and tolerable go | | | 
spice trade with the Moluccas he жга тоша Аан, МӘ буш 
the Spaniards; but in 1529 he was content to leave the monopoly to 
the Portuguese in return for an ample money compensation. 
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= berlands inherited by Charles were sub- 
mU tench enclave of "lournay 
* civil war Friesland was 
finany‘ i s æ Bishop of Utrecht by 
the Duke of Gelders wa he acquisition of the temporal 
sovereignty of this important diocese , Charles in 1527; and the eity 
of Utrecht was reconquered in 1528. 'The endless struggle with the 
Duke of Gelders did ot end with the death of Charles of Egmont in 
1538; but the rapid campaign of Charles agninst the Duke of Cleves 
resulted in the final incorporation of Gelders with the Burgundian 
. possessions in 1543. Groningen and the neighbouring territory had 
been acquired in 1598. In 1543 Charles forced also Cambray to 
accept « garrison. Li¢ge, though still in nominal independence, was 
brought more and more under Burgundian influence. Its Bishop, 
Évmnl de ls Marck, maintained with Charles almost unbroken friendship 
until his death in 1538. Then Charles procured the election of his 
uncle George, the bastard son of Maximilian. Charles used the territory 
of Liége пя his own, building on it the fortress of Marienburg (1546), 
and after Ње capture of this town Charlemont and Philippeville in 1554- 
Thus the area of Burgundian supremacy was widened and its 
boundaries rectified: and in 1548 the status of the Provinces with 
reference to the Empire was revised. The whole of them was included 
in the Burgundian Circle; they were declared not to be subject to the 
lawa of the Empire: they were bound. however to contribute to imperia! 
subsidies, and received im return the protection of the Empire. The 
effect of this measure was to sever the connexion between the Empire 
and the Netherlands; for the protection was a figment, and the con- 
tribution remained unpaid. "The suzerainty of France over Flanders and 
Artois had been renounced in 1529, and thus the Burgundian possessions 
became a single and independent whole. The Pragmatic Sanction of 
1548 further declared that the law of succession for all the Provinces 
should be henceforth the sume, and prevented the danger of a divided 
inheritance. 
The regency of Margaret of Savoy, which ended in 1530, and that 
of Maria of Hungary, which terminated in 1552, were both directed s 
the supreme will of Charles, me much discretion WAS left to these 
wis ried further. Councils of State and of EN for the whole 
rregnte were established, —.À central Court of Appeal was set up at 
Malines, though its authority was not universally accepted. The States- 
General for all the principalities were frequently summoned; and, 
although their decisions were not legally binding on the several States, 
every effort was matic to enforce the will of the majority upon every 
district. Here as elsewhere Charles respected the constitution and did 
not attempt to enforce his will against the vote of the States. Many 
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great: alien sees, possessing ec. =» utr uy over the chief part of 
his territory, rendered this difficult; and his plan for the creation of six 
national dioceses failed owing to the opposition of the existing prelates 
and the Roman See. But in the matter of heresy he succeeded in 
holding his own for his lifetime. Early in 1521 before the Diet of 
Worms he issued his first edict in the Netherlands against Luther. By 
repeated laws, increasing in stringency, he kept if not the Reformed 
opinions at any rate their public expression within bounds; and the 
only serious danger of an outbreak in the Netherlands under Charles was 
at the time of the Anabaptist movement at Münster (1535), when the 
attempted seizure of Amsterdam by those sectaries led to a more rigorous: 
persecution of them in various parts of the Netherlands. ‘The Inquisition 
waa established on a secular basis, for Charles could not afford to give. 
this powerful instrument into the hands of alien Bishops or the Holy 
See, But under the surface the forces were growing; the movement was 
amorphous and heterogeneous; Lutheranism in the North, Zwinglian 
views in the South, Anabaptist doctrine among the more violent, and 
towards the end of the reign the more methodical and better organised 
Calvinistic system were spreading in spite of the Inquisition, ‘The 
persecution of Charles, which, although vigorous m appearance, wis 
in effect not especially severe, succeeded in concealing rather than in 
preventing the spresd of heresy. "This legacy he left to his son. 

Indeed, though the Netherlands flourished under Charles, though 
though peace was preserved and apparent obedience, though territory 
sown which bore fruit in the days of Philip. 'Phe pressure of taxation 
was severe, The Spanish garrisons introduced in the early years of 
Charles" reign. were hated here as elsewhere. Religions causes of discord 
were constantly growing. Charles spent but a small part of bis reign 
in the Netherlands, but his early years were passed there, and he was 
never à stranger, nur out of sympathy. His son was a Spaniard, and his 
hone in Spain. ‘The days of Margaret and Maria were to be followed 
by the rule of a different class of proconsuls, with a different kind of 
continued burdens borne in a canse that was not their own, the strain 
of the prolonged strife with France, their natural friend, all the errors 
and mistaken policy of Charles, would make themselves felt; the issue of 
these thinzs will be seen in a later volume. 
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LUTHER, 


Tie Reformation of the sixteenth century had its birth and growth 
in a union of spiritual and secular forces such аз the world has seldom 
«сеп at any other period of its history. On the secular side, the times 
"were full of new movements, intellectual and moral, political, social, and 
economic; and spiritual forces were everywhere at work, which aimed at 
whether king, noble, burgher, artisan, or peasant—as well as of the 
ecclesiastic, a possession which should directly promote а worthy life 
within the family and the State. These religious impulses had all a 
peculiar democratic element and were able to impregnate with passion 
and, for a time, to fuse together the secular forces of the period. Hence 
their importance historically. If the main defect in the earlier histories 
of the Reformation has been to neglect the secular sides of the movement, 
it is possible that more recent historians have been too apt to ignore the 
religious element which was a real power. 

It may be an exaggeration to say, as is sometimes done, that this 
religious side of the Reformation began in the inward religious growth 
of & single personality—the river comes from a thousand nameless rills 
prominent » figure that the impulses in his religious life may be taken as 
the type of forces which. were at work over a wide ares, and the history 
‘of his religious opinions from his early years to his struggle against 
Indulgences. 


The real roots of the religious life of Luther must be sought for in 
the family and in the popular religious life of the times. What had 
Luther and Myconius and hundreds of other boys of the peasant and 
burgher classes been taught by their parents within the family, and 
what religious influences met them in high-school and University ? 
abound in biographical details; and the recent labours of German 
historians enable us to form some idea of the discordant elementi in 
the religious life at the close of the fifteenth century. | 
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seems to have been simple, unaffected and evangelical Myconius relates 
how his father, a burgher, was accustomed to expound the Apostles 
Creed to the boy and to tell him that Jesus Christ was the Saviour from 
all sins; that the one thing needed to obtain God's pardon for sins was 
to pray and te trust; and how he insisted above all that the forgiveness 
of God was a free gift, bestowed without fee by God on man for the 
sake of what Christ had done. Little books suitable for family instruc- 
Gon were in circulation in which were printed the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and sometimes one or two Psalms in 
the German tongue. Simple catechisma and other small books of 
devotion seem to have been in circulation which were full of very simple 
evangelical teaching. It is probable that Luther repeated a great deal 
of what was commonly taught to children in his own earliest years, when, 
in inter days, he himself wrote little books for the young. Traces of 
this simple family piety, which insisted that all holiness came from 
“trusting in the holy passion of Christ,” and that nothing which the 
sinner could do for himself availed anything, may be found all down the 
stream of medieval religious life in the most popular hymns and in the 
sermons of the great revival preachers 

The latter half of the fifteenth century saw the growth of a form of 
piety very different from that simple household religion, A strange 
terror seemed to brood over the people. The plague came periodically 
into the crowded and badly drained towns; new diseases made their 
appearance and added to the prevailing fear; the dread of a Turkish 
invasion seemed to be prevalent—mothers scared their children by 
naming the ‘Turks, and in hundreds of German parishes the bells tolled 
in the village steeples calling the people to pray to God to deliver them 
from Turkish raids, This prevailing fear bred a strange restlessness, 
Crowds of pilgrims thronged the highways, trudging from shrine to 
shrine, hoping to get deliverance from fear and assurance of pardon for 
sîna Princes who could afford « sufficiently large armed guard visited 
the holy places in Palestine and brought back relics which they stored in 
their private chapels; the leser nobility and the richer burghers made 
pilgrimages to Rome, especially during the Jubilee years, which became 
somewhat frequent in the later Middle Ages, and secured indulgences by 
visiting and praving before the several shrines in the Holy City. For 
the common folk of Germany, in the lust decades of the fifteenth century, 
the favourite place of pilgrimage was Compostella in Spain, and, in the 
second degree, Einsiedeln in Switzerland. It was said that the bones of 
St James the Brother of our Lord had been brought from Palestine to 
Compostella; and the shrine numbered its pilgrims by the hundred 
that a special, one might almost say a professional, class of pilgrims came 
into existence, the Jacobsbrüder, who were continually on the roads 
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coming to or from Compostella, seeking to win pardon für themselves 
or others by their wandering devotion. | | 
` Sometimes the desire to go on pilgrimage became almost an epidemic. 
ds Û 1 ] Tener the roads, bareheaded and clad m nothing 
but their shirts; women left their families and men deserted their work. 
In vain preachers of morals like Geiler von Kaisersberg denounced the 
practice and said that on pilgrimages more sinners were created than 
«ins | xL The terror swayed men and they fled to shrines where 
they believed they could find forgiveness; the pilgrimage songs make a 
small literature; and pilgrim guide-books, like the Mirabilia Romae and 
Die Walfart und Strasse zu Sant Jacob, appeared in many languages. 
This revival of religion had its special effect on men destined to a 
religious life. ‘The secular clergy seem to have been the least affected. 
‘Chronicles, whether of towns or of families, bear witness to the degrada- 
tion of morals among the parish priests and the superior clergy, The 
Benedictines and their dependent Orders of monks do not appear to 
have shared largely in the religious movement. It was different however 
with the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and the mendicant Augustinians. 














“These begying friars reformed themselves strenuously, in the medieval 
sense of reformation, They went back to their old lives of mortifying 


the flesh, of devoting themselves to works of practical benevolence and 
of self-denying activity. As n consequence, they, and not the parish 
clergy, had become the trusted religious leaders of the people. "Their 
chapels were thronged by the common folk, and the better disposed 
nobles and burghers took them for their confessors and spiritual directors. 
It was in vain that the Roman Curia proclaimed, by its Legates in 
Germany, the old doctrine that the benefits of religious acts do not 
depend upon the personal character of the administrators; that it published 
regulations binding all parishioners to confess at least once a year to 
their parish priests. The people, high and low, felt that Bishops who 
rode to the Diet accompanied by their concubines disguised in men’s 
clothing, and parish priests who were tavern-keepers or the most 
frequent customers at the village public-house, were not true spiritual 
guides, ‘They turned for the consolations of religion to the poor-living, 
hard-working Franciscans and Augestininn Eremites who listened to 
their confessions and spoke comfortingly to their souls, who taught the 
children and said masses without taking fees. The last decades of the 
fifteenth century were the time of 4 revival in the spiritual power and 
devotion of the mendicant Orders, | 

One result of the underlying fear which inspired this religious 
revival was the way in which the personality of Christ was constantly 
regarded in the common Christian thought of the time as it is revealec 
to us in autobiographies, in sermons, and in pictorial representations. 
The Saviour was concealed behind the Judge, who was to come to 
punish the wicked. Luther tells us that when he was a boy in the 
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pieture of Jesus, not the Saviour, but the Judge, of a fierce countenance, 
seated on a rainbow, and carrying a flaming sword in His hand. ‘This 
idea prevented pious people who held it from approaching Jesus as an 
intercessor. He Himself needed to be interceded with on behalf of the 
poor sinners He was coming to judge. And this thought in turn gave 
to the adoration of the Virgin Mother a strength and intensity hitherto 
unknown in medieval religion, The doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception had strenuous advocates; men and women formed themselves 
into confraternities that they might beseech her intercession with the 
strength that numbers give; and these confraternities spread all over 
Germany. The intercessory powers of the Virgin Mother became a 
more and more important element in the popular religion, and little 
books of devotion were in circulation—the Little Gospel, the Pearl of 
the Pasrion—which related with many s comment the words of Christ 
on the Cross to St John and to the Virgin. Then the idea grew up 
that tbe Virgin herself had to be interceded with in order to become an 
intercessor; and her mother, St Anne, became the object of a cult which 
may almost be called new. This “Cult of the Blessed Anna" rapidly 
extended itself in ever-widening circles until there were few districts in 
Germany which had not their confratermities devoted to her service. 
Such was the prevailing enthusiastic popular religion of the last decades. 
of the fifteenth century—the religion which met and surrounded a 
sensitive boy when be left his quiet home and entered the world. It 
had small eonnexion, save in the one point of the increased reverence 
paid to the Virgin, with the theology of the Schools, but it was the 
religious foree among the people, 

Side by side with this flamboyant popular religion can be discerned 

other spiritual movement во unlike it, so utterly divergent from it in 
character and im aim, that it is surprising to detect its presence within 
that it has been so largely overlooked. — Its great characteristic was that 
laymen began to take into their own hands matters which had hitherto 
been supposel to be the exclusive property of churehmen. We can 
discern the impulse setting in motion at the same time princes, 
burghers, and artisans, each class in its own way. 

‘The Great Council of Constance had pledged the Church to a large 
number of practical reforms, aiming at the reinvigoration of the various 
local ecclesiastical institutions. These pledges had never been fulfilled, 
and their non-fulfilment accounts for one side of the German opposition 
to Rome. During the last decades of the fifteenth century some of khe 
German Princes assumed the right to see that within their lands proper 
discipline was exercised over the clergy as well as over the laity. To 
give instances would need more space than this chapter affords. It is 

anuah to say that the jur epucopale which Luther claimed in later 
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days for the civil power had heen exercised, and that for the good of 
the people, in the lands of Brandenburg and of Saxony before the close 
of the fifteenth century. We have therefore this new thing, that the 
laity in power had begun to set quietly aside the immunities and privi- 
leges of the Church, to this extent at least, that the civil authorities 
compelled the local ecclesiastical institutions within their dominions to 
live under the rule of reform laid down by an ecumenical council, and 
that they did this despite the remonstrances of the superior ecclesiastical 

The same assertion of the rights of laymen to do Christian work in 
their own way appears when the records of the boroughs are examined. 
The whole charitable system of the Middle Ages had been administered 
by the Church; all bequests for the relief of the poor had been placed 
in the hands of the clergy: and all donations for the relief of the poor 
were given to clerical managers. ‘The burghers saw the charitahle be- 
quests of their forefathers grossly perverted from their original purposes, 
and it began to dawn upon them that, although the law of charity was 
part of the law of Christ, it did not necessarily follow that all charities 
must be under ecclesiastical administration, Hence cases appear, and 
that more frequently as the years pass, where burghers leave their 
charitable bequests to be managed by the town council or other secular 
authority; and this particular portion of Christian work ceased to be 
the exclusive possession of the clergy. 

Another feature of the times was the growth of an immense number 
of novel religious associations or confraternities. "They were not, like 
the praying circles of the Mystics or of the Goltesfreunde, strictly non- 
clerical or anti-clerical; they had no objection to the protection of the 
Church, but they had a distinctively lay character. Some of them were 
associations of artisans ; and these were commonly called Aalands, because 
it was one of their rules to meet once a month for divine service, usually in 
a chapel belonging to one of the mendicant Orders. Others bare cunous. 
names, such as Sf Oreula’s Schifflein, and enforced a rule that all the 
members must pray a certain number of times a week. Pious people 
frequently belonged to a number of these associations, The members 
united for religious purposes, generally under the auspices of the Church 
but they were confraternities of laymen and women who had marked 
out for themselves their own course of religious duties quite independently 
of the Church and of its traditional ideals. Perhaps no greater contri- 
bution could be made to our knowledge of the quiet religious life at 
the close of the fifteenth century than to gather together in à monograph 
what can be known about these religious confraternities. ! 

Such was the religious atmosphere into which Luther was he xd 
which he breathed from his earliest days. His mother e = 
simple evangelical hymns which had fed her own spiritual growth: his 
father had that sturdy common-sense piety which belonged to so wany 
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of the better disposed] nobles, burghers, and artisans of the time; while 
Ee SE e ala ENG nish 
the wicked, branded itself on his child's soul when he medion ا‎ 
the vengeful picture of our Lord. He was taught at home the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, words of Jesus from the 

the Creed, such simple hymns &s Christ ist erstanden, Ein kindelein 
so löbelich, and Nun bitten wir den heiligen Geist—ell that went to 
make what he long afterwards called “the faith of the children.” His 
father’s strong dislike to monks and friars; the Hussite propaganda, 
which, in spite of all attempts at repression, had penetrated the Hare 
and Thuringia; the Mansfeld police regulations, with other evidence 
from the local chronicles, show how much the lay religion had made its 
way among the Кер The popular revival displayed itself in the 
great processions and pilgrimages made to holy places in his neighbour- 
hood—to Kyffhäuser, where there was a miraculous wooden cross, to the 
Bruno Chapel of Querfurt, to the old chapel at Welfesholz, and to the 
cloister church at Wimmelburg. 

Martin Luther was born on November 10, 1453, at Eisleben, and 

t his childhood in Mansfeld, His father, Hans, was a miner In the 
Mansfeld district, where the policy of the Counts of Mansfeld, ta build 
and let out on hire ашай amelling furnaces, enabled thrifty and «killed 
workmen to rise in the world. 

The boy crew up amidst the toilsome, grimy, often coarse surroundings 
of the German peasant life—protected from much that was evil by the 
wise severity of his parents, but sharing in its hardness, ifs superstitions, 
and its simple political and ecclesiastical ideas; as that the Emperor 
was God's ruler on the earth who would protect poor por from the 
Turk; that the Church was the * Pope's house,” in which the Bishop of 
Rome was the house-father; and that obedience and reverence were die 

to the lords of the sail, He went to the village school in Mansfeld and 
E the cruelties-of a merciless pedagogue; be waa sent later to a 
schol at Magdeburg, and then to St Georges High School at Eisenach. 
In these boyish days he was a “ poor student,” ic. one who got his 
education and lodging free, was obliged to sing in the church choir, 
and was permitted to sing in the streets, begging for bread. His 
later writings abound in references to these early school-days and to 
his own quict thoughts; and they make it plain that the religion of 
fear was laying hold on him and driving out the earlier simple family 
faith, ‘Two pictures branded themselves on his childish mind at Mag- 
deburg- He saw a young Prince of Anhalt, who had forsaken rank and 
inheritance and, to save his soul, had become a barefooted. friar, carrying 
the huge beaging-sarck, and worn to skin and bone by his scourgings and 
fasting? and prayers. ‘The other was an altar-pieoe in a church, the 
Br of a ship in which was no layman, not even à King or a Prinos; 

+ were the Pope with his Cardinals and Bishops, and the Holy Ghost 
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hovered over them directing their course, while priests and monks 
managed the oars and the sails, and thus they went sailing heavenwards 
The laymen were swimming in the water beside the ship; some were 
drowning, others were holding on by ropes which the monks and priests 
cast out to them to aid them, No layman waa in the ship and no 
ecclesiastic was in the water, The picture haunted him for years. At 
Eisenach he had some glimpses of the old simple family life, this time 
accompanied by a new refinement, in the house of the lady whom most 
biographers identify with Frau Cotta. But the religious atmosphere 
of the town which the boy inhaled and enjoyed was new. The town 
was under the spell of St Elizabeth, the pious Landgravine who had 
given wp family life, children, and all earthly comforts, to earn a 

edieval saintship. Her good deeds were blazoned on the windows: of 
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the church in which Luther sang as choir-boy, and he had long conver- 
sations with some of the monks who belonged to her foundations: ‘The 
novel surroundings tended to lead him far from the homely piety of his 
parents and from the more cultured family religion of his new friends, and 
he confesses that it was with incredulous surprise that he heard Frau 
Cotta say that there was nothing on earth more lovely than the love 
of husband and wife when it is in the fear of the Lord. He had 
surrendered himself to that revival of crude medieval religion which 
was based on fear, and which found an outlet in fastings scourgings, 
pilgrimages, saint-worship, and in general in the thought that salvation 
demanded the abandoninent of family, friends, and the activities and 
enjoyments of life in the world. 

After three happy years at Eisenach Luther was sent to Erfurt 
entered his name on the matriculation roll in letters which can still be 
read, Martinus Ludher ex Mansfeldt. Hans Luther had been prospering; 
he was able to pay for his son’s college expenses: Luther was no longer 
n ‘poor student,” but was able to give undivided attention to his 
studies, "The father meant the son to become a trained lawver: and the 
lad of seventeen seems to have accepted without question the career 
marked out for him. 

The University of Erfurt was in Luther's days the most famous in 
Germany, It had been founded in 1892 by the burghers, and academic 
and burgher life mingled there as nowhere else. ‘The graduation days 
were town holidays, and the graduation ceremonies always ineluded 
A procession of the University authorities, the gilds and the town 
officials, with all the attendant medieval pomp, and concluded with 
a torchlight march at night. But if the University was strictly allied 
to the town it wae as strongly united to the Church, It had been 
enriched with numerous papal privileges; its chancellor was the Arch. 
bishop of Mainz; many of its theological professors held ecclesiastical 
prebends, and others were monks of different Orders and notablv of the 
Augustinian Eremites. The whole teaching staff went solemnly to hear 
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mass at the beginning of every term ; 
SEN of a patron Saint—5t George Gett over the faculty. of 

y; the professors lad to swear to teach nothing opposed to the 
doctrine of the Roman Church; and care was taken to prevent the 
beginnings and spread of heretical opinions. 

The University teaching was medieral in all essentials, but represented 
the new, as Cologne championed the old, scholasticism. Gabriel Biel, 
the disciple of William of Ockham, had been one of the teachers, 
Humanism of the German type, which was verv different from the 
Italian, had found an entrance ns carly as 1460 in the persons of 
Peter Luder and Jacob Publicius, and in the following years there was: 
a good deal of intercourse between. Erfurt scholars and Italian humanista. 
Maternus Pistoria was lecturing on the Latin classics in 1494 and had 
for his colleague Nicholas Marschalk, who was. the first to establish a 
printing-press in Germany for Greek books. They had speedily gathered 
round them a band of enthusiastic scholars, Johannes Jüger of Dornheim 
(Crotus Rubeanus), Henry and Peter Eberbach, George Burkhardt of 
Spalt (Spalatinus), John Lange, and others known afterwards in the earlier 
slages of the Reformution movement, Conrad Muth (Mutianus Rufus), 
who hed studied in Ttaly, was one of the leaders; Eoban of Hesse 
(Helius Eobanus Hessus), perhaps the most gifted of them all, joined 
the circle in 14%. These humanists did not attack openly the 
older course of study at Erfurt. They wrote complimentary Latin 
poems in praise of their older colleagues; they formed a select circle 
who were called the “Poets”; they affected to correspond with each 
other after the manner of the ancients. In private, Mutianus and Crotus 
half-terrified, half-admiring youths; to say that there was but one 
God, who had the various names of Jupiter, Mars, Hercules, Jesus, and 
one "Goddess, who was culled Juno, Diana, or Mary as the worshippers 
those ; but these things were not supposed to be for the public enr. 

The University of Erfurt in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
was the recognised meeting-place of the two opposing tendencies of 
scholasticism and humanism; and it was also, perhaps in a higher 

than any other university, a place where the student was exposed 

to many other diverse influences. ‘The system of biblical exegesis 
first stimulated by Nicholas de Lyra, which cannot be classed under 
scholasticism ‚or humanism, had found a succession of able teachers in 
Erfurt. The strong anti-clerica] teaching of Jacob of Jüterbogk and of 
Jahn Wesel, who had taught in Erfurt for fifteen years, had left its 
mark gü the University and was not forgotten. Low mutterings of the 
Hussite propaganda itself, Luther tells i, could ba heard from. time to 
time, uTging « strange Сайа; socialism which was at the same time 
Dese т anti-clerical. "Phen over against all this а аата were 
iy given, at the visits of papal Legates, for seeing the 
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magnificence and might of the Roman Church and of the Pope it» head. 
In 1502 and again in 1504, during Luther's student days, Cardinal 
Raimund, sent to proclaim in Germany new and unheard-of Indulgences, 
visited the university town. The civic dignitaries, the Rector Magnificus 
with the whole University, all the clergy, the monks and the school 
children, accompanied by crowds of the townsfolk, went out in procession 
to meet him and escort him with due ceremony into the city. Add to 
this the gross dissipation existing among many of the student sets, and 
the whisperings of foul living on the part of many of the higher clergy 
in the town, and some idea can be formed of the sea of trouble, doubt, 
questioning, and anxiety into which a bright, sensitive, imaginative, nnd 
piously disposed lad of seventeen was thrown when he had begun his 
student life in Erfurt. 

When we piece together references in correspondence to Luther's 
student life, recollections of his fellow-students, and scattered sayings 
of his own in after-life, we get upon the whole the idea of a very level. 
headed youth, with a strong sense of the practical side of his studies, 
thoroughly respecte! by his professors, refusing to be carried away into 
any execs of humanist enthusiasm on the one hand or of physical 
dissipation on the other; intent only to profit by the educational 
advantages within his reach and to justify the sacrifices which his 
father was making on his behalf. He had been sent to Erfurt to 
become a jurist, and the faculty of Philosophy afforded the preparation 
for the faculty of Law as well as of Theology, Luther accordingly 
began the course of study prescribed in the faculty af Philosophy— 
Logic, Dialectic, and Rhetoric, followed by Physics and Astronomy, the 
teaching in all cases consisting of abstract classification and distinctions 
without any real study of life or of fact. The teacher he most teem 
was Jodocus 'Irutvetter, the famed “ Erfurt Doctor” whose fame and 
genius, as all good Germans thought, had Erfurt as well-known as 
Paris. Scholasticism, he suid, left him little time for poetry and classica] 
studies, He does not seem to have attended any of the humanist 
lectures. But he read privately a large number of the Latin classical 
authors. Virgil, whose pages he opened with some dread,—for was he 
nat in medieval popular legend a combination of wizard and propliet of 
Christ ?*—became his favourite author, His peasant upbringing made him 
take great delight in the Bucher and ( з ks, he said, that 
only a heni and a countryman can rightly understand. Cicero charmed 
him; he delighted in his publie labours for his country and in his versa- 
tility, and believed him to be a much better philosopher than Aristotle. 
He read Livy, Terence, and Ploutus, He prized the pathetic portiona of 
Horace but esteemed him inferior to Prodentius. He seems | 





to hav 
read from а volume of selections portions of Propertius, Persius, Turret tia! 


Tibull, Silvius Italicus, Statius, and Claudian. "We hear of him 
studying Greek privately with John Lange, But he was never a member 


of the humans cile; and а ho student Baya a Fona а 
acquainted with its leading members, He had none of the humanist 
enthusiasm for the language and the spirit of the past; what he cared 
for was the Dee of human life which classical authors gave him. 
Besides, the “epicurean™ life and ideas of the young humanist circle 
displeased him. They, on their part, would evidently have received him 
gladiy. "They called him “the philosopher,” they they spoke o his ge 
of singing and lute-playing, and of hi» frank, engaging 

later days he could make use of homanism; but he never was а ea 
in spirit or in aim. He was too much in earnest about religious matters, 
and of too practical a turn of mind. 

Luthers course of study flowed on regularly. He was a bright, 
socinble, hard-working student and took his various degrees m an 
exceptionally short time. He was Bachelor in 1502, and Master in 1505, 
when he stood second among the seventeen successful candidates, He 
had attained what he had once thought the summit of earthly felicity 
and found himself marching in a procession of University magnates and 
eivic dignitaries clothed in his new robes, His father, prood of his son's 
success, sent him the costly present of a Corpus Juris, He may have 
begun to attend lectures in the faculty of Law, when he suddenly 
retired into & convent and became a monk. 

"This action was so unexpected that his student friends-made all sorte: 
of conjectures about his reasons, and these have been woven into 
stories which are pure legends. Little or nothing is known about 
Luther's religious convictions during his stay at Erfurt. This : the 
more surprising since Luther was the least reticent of men. His 
correspondence, his sermons, his commentaries, all his books are full of 
little autobiographical details. He tells what he felt when a child, what 
his religious thoughts were during his school-days; but he is silent about 
his thoughts and feelings during his years at Erfurt, and especially 
during the months which preceded his plunge into the convent. He 
has himself ınade two statements about his resolve to become a monk, 
and they comprise the only accurate information obtainable. He says 
that che resolve was sudden, and that he left the world and entered the 
cloister because “he doubted of himself”; that in his ease the proverb 
was (rue, ® doubt makes a monk." 

What was the doubting? ‘The modern mind is tempted to imagine 
intellectual difficulties, to think of the rents in the Church's theology 
which the criticisms of Ockham and of Biel had produced, of the complete 
antagonism between the whole ecclesiastical mode of thinking anid the 
enlightenment from ancient culture that humanism was producing, and 
Luthers doubtings are frequently set down to the self-questioning which 
his contact with humanism in Erfurt had produced. But this idea, if 
not foreign to the age, was strunge to Luther. He doubted whether he 
could ever do what he thought had to be done by him to save his soul 
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if he remained in the world. "That was what compelled him to enter the 
convent. ‘The lurid fires of Hell and the pale shades of purgatory 
which are the constant background to Dante's Parade were always 
present to the mind of Luther from boyhood. Could he escape: the 
one and win the other if he remained in the world? He doubted it and 
entered the convent 

The Order of monks which Luther selected was the Augustinian 
Eremites. Their history was somewhat curious, Originally they had 
been formed out of the numerous hermits who lived solitary religious 
lives throughout Italy and Germany. Several Popes had desired to 
bring them together into convents; and this was at last effected by 
Alexander TV, who had enjoined them to frame their constitution 
according to the Rule of St Augustine. No other order of monks 
shared so largely in the religious revival of the: fifteenth century. The 
convents which had reformed associated themselves torether into what 
was called the Congregation. The reformed Augustinian Eremites strictly 
observed their vows of poverty and obedience ; they led self-denying 
lives; they represented the best type of later medieval piety. ‘Their 
convents were for the most part in the larger towns of Germany, 
and the monks were generally held in high esteem bv the citizens who 
took them for confessors and spiritual directors, The Brethren were 
ships in theology and in philosophy in most of the Universities of 
Germany in the fifteenth century were filled by Augustinian Eremitea 
They also cultivated the art of preaching ; most of the larger convents 
had a special preacher attached: and the townspeople flocked to hear 





Their theology had little to do with Augustine: nor docs Luther 
appear to have studied Augustine until he had removed to Wittenberg. 
Their views belonged to the opposite pale of medieval thought and 
closely resembled those of the Franciscans. No Onder paid more rever- 
ence to the Blessed Virgin. Her image stood in the Chapter-house af 
every convent; their theologians were strenuous defenders of the Im- 
maculate Conception ; they sided to spread the “cult of the Blessed 
Anna” "They were strong advocates of papal supremacy, In the person 
of John von Palz, the professor of theology in the Erfurt convent and 
the teacher of Luther himself, they furnished the most outspoken 
defender of papal Indulgences. This was the Order into which Luther 
ao suddenly threw himself in 1505, | 

He spent the usual year as a novice, then took the vows, and was 
set to study theology. His text-books were the writings of Occam, 
Biel, and IFASlv. His кошот for study, his Vigour anid presision in 
dehate, his acimen, excited the admiraHon of his teachers. But Lather 
had nol come to the convent to study theol; Ey: he had entered to save 
his soul. ‘These studies were but pastime: his serious and domi ting 
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task was to win the sense. of pardon. of sin and. to see his body à templo 
af the Holy Ghost He fasted and prayed and scourged himself 
acconling to rule, and invented additional methods of maceration. He 
edified his brethren; they spoke of him as a model of monastic piety; 
bul the young inan—he was only twenty-three—felt no relief and was no 
nesrer God. He was still tormented by the sense of sin which urged 
him to repeated confession. God was always the implacable judge 
inexorably threatening punishment for the guilt of breaking a law which 
it seemed impossible to keep. For it was the rightenusness of God that 
terrified him; the thought that all his actions were tested by the standard 
of that righteousness of God. His superiors could not understand hint. 
Staupitz, Vicar-General of the Order, saw him on one of his visitations 
and wus attracted by him. He saw his sincerity, his deep trouble, his 
hopeless despair, He advised him to study the Bible, St Augustine, 
and Tauler, An old monk helped him for a short time by explaining 
that the Creed taught the forgiveness of sin as a promise of God, and 
that what the sinner had to do was to trust in the promise. But the 
thought would come: Pardon follows contrition and confession: how 
can I know that my contrition has cone deep enough; how can I be 
sure that my confession has been complete? At Inst Staupitz began 
to see where the difficulty lay, and made suggestions which helped him. 
The tue mission of the medieval Church had been to be s stern preacher 
af righteousness. It taught, and elevated its rude converts, by placing 
before them ideals of saintly piety and of ineffable purity, and by 
teaching them that sin was sin in spite of extenuating circumstances. 
Luther was a true son of that medieval Church. Her message had sunk 
deeply into his soul; it had been enforeed by his experience of the 
populer revival of the decades which had preceded and followed his 
birth, He felt more deeply than most the point where it failed. It 
contrasted the Divine righteousness and mans sin and weakness. It 
insisted on the inexorable demands of the law of God and at the same 
time pronounced despairingly that man couli] never fulfil them. Staupitr 
showed Luther that the antinomy had been Create by setting over 
rainat each other the righteousness of God and the sin and helplessnesa 
of ma; and by keeping these two thoughis in opposition; then he 
explained that the nghteousness of God, according to God's promise, 
might become the possession of man in and through Christ. Fellowship 
of mafî With God solved the antinomy: all fellowship js founded on 
person trust; and faith gives man that fellowship with God through 
which All things that belong to God can become his: These thoughts, 
acted !pon, helped Luther gradually to win his way to peace of heart. 
Penjtef® nd confession, which had been the occasions of despair when 
extart d by fear, became natural and spontaneous when sugges 
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The intensity and sincerity of this protracted struggle marked Luther 
for life. It gave him a strength of character and a living power which 
never left him. The end of the long inner fight had freed him from the 
barden which had oppressed bim, and his naturally frank, joyous nature 
found a free outlet. It gave him a sense of freedom, and the feeling 
that life was something given by God to be enjoyed,—the same feeling 
that humanism, from its lower level, had given to so many of its disciples, 
For the moment however nothing seemed questionable. He wos a 
faithful son of the Medieval Church, “the Pope's house,” with its 
Cardinals and its Bishops, its priests, monks, and nuns, it» masses and 
its relics, its Indulgences and its pilgrimages, All these external 
things remained unchanged. The one thing that was changed was the 
relation in which one human soul stood to God. He was still a monk 
who believed in his vocation, The very fact that his conversion had 
come to him within the convent made him the more sure that he hed 
done right to take the monastie vow. | 

Soon after he had attained inward peace Luther was ordained. 
and Hans Luther came from Mansfeld for the ceremony, not thal he 
took any pleasure in it, but because he did not wish to shame his eldest 
som. 'The standy pensant adhered to hi anti-clerical Christianity, and 
when his son told him that he had a clear call from God to the monastic 
life, the father suggested that it might have been a prompting from the- 
devil. Once ordamed, it was Luther's duty to say Mass and to hear 
confessions, impose penance and pronounce absolution, He had no 
difficulties about the doctrines and usages of the Church; but he put his 
own meaning into the duties and position of a confessor, His own 
experience hail taught him that man could never forgive sin; that 
belonged to God alone, But the human confessor could be the spiritual 
guide of those who came to confess to him; he could warn them against 
false of confidence, and show thém the pardoning grace of God. 

Luther's theological studies were continued. He devoted himself to 
Augustine, to Bernard, to men who might be called " experimental * 
theologinna — He began to show himself a good man of business, with &n 
eye for the heart of things. Staupite and his chiefs entrusted him with 
summe delicate commissions on behalf of the Order, and mure quiet 
preparation for his advancement. In 1508 he, with a few other brother 
monks, was transferred from thc convent at Erfurt to that at Wittenberg, 
to assist the small University there. EC zd 

Some years before this the Elector Frederick the Wise of Saxony, 
the head of the Ernestine branch of bis House, had resolved to provide 
m university for his own dominions. He had been much drawn to the 
Augustinian Eremites since his first acquaintance with them at Grimma 
when һе was a boy at school. Naturally Staupitz became his chief 
adviser in his new scheme; indeed the University from the first might 
almost be called an elucational establishment belong: | 
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Avpustinian Eremita There was nol much money ы эрит а at er 
Electoral Court. A sum got from the sale of Indulgenee 
hefore, which Frederick bet Set gouereg Адан 
to make a beginning. Prebends attached ta the Castle Church —the 
Church of All Saints was its ecclesjasticn) name—furnished the salaries 
of some of the professors; the other teachers were to be supplied from 
the morks of the convent of the Augustinian Eremites in the town. 
The Emperor Maximilian granted the usual imperial privileges, and the 
University was opened October 19,1502. Staupitz himself was one of 
the professors and dean of the faculty of Theology; another Augustinian 
Eremite was. dean af the faculty of Arta, ‘The potron Sainte of the 
Order: the Hleswxl Virgin and St Augustme, were the patron Saints of 
the University. Some distinguished teachers, outside the Augustinian 
Erem tes were induced to come, among others Jerome Sehurf from 
TuübEeni Staupitz collected promising young monks from convents of 
hig (der and enrolled them as students; other youth» were attracted 
by tn? teachers and came from various parts of Germany, The. Umi- 
y enrolled 416 students during its first year, This success, how- 
ever, "Ppears to have been artificial; the numbers gradually declined to 
the summer session of. 1505. ‘The first teachers left it for r more 
56 in e places. Still Staupitz encouraged Frederick to 
Ne, teschers were secured—among them Nicholas Amsdorf, who had 
then ^ Erat reputation аз а teacher of the old-fashioned scholasticism, 
ni baeo Bodenstein of Carlstadt, The University began to grow 
slow a ther was sent to Wittenberg in 1508. He was made to teach 
Ts ectie and Physies of Aristotle, a tusk which he disliked, but 
Ter in the University or to the young monks in the convent it is 
whetl ible to say. He also began to preach. His work was interrupted 
MPN command to go to Rome on the business of his Order. ‘The 
by 4 stinian Eremites, as has been already said, were divided into the 
Аалы aud the reformed convents—the latter being united in an 
‘ation which was called the Congregation. Staupitz was anxious 
asok) this schism and to bring all the convents in Germany within the 
to henation. Difficulties arose, and the interests of peace - demanded 
reforthath the General of the Order and the Curia should be informed 
that || the circumstances, À messenger was needed, one whom he could 
on A an who would abo be trusted by the stricter party mmong his 
dieta No onê seemed more suitable than the young tank Martin: 
monks. 
Luthuther saw Rome, and the impressions made upon him by his visit 
Lined with him all his life. He and his companion 
remarial city with the liveliest expectations ; but they were the longing 
impesm pious pilgrim. not thos of the scholar of the Renaissance——so 
ones hee ee him. When he fimt caught 
it 
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sight of the city Luther raised his hands in an ecstasy, exclaiming, 
“I greet thee, thou Holy Rome, thrice holy from the blood of the 
Martyrs.” That was his mood of mind—so little had his convent 
struggles and the peace he had found in the thought that the just live 
by faith separated him from the religious ideas of his time. 

His official business did not cost much time; he seems to have had 
no complaints to make against the Curia; indeed the business on which 
he had been sent seems to have been settled in Germany by an amicable 
compromise. His official work done, he set himself to see the Holy 
City with the devotion of a pilgrim and the thoroughness of n German. 
He visited all the shrines, especially those to which Induleences were 
attached. He climbed the thirty-eight steps which Jed to the vestibule 
of St Peter's—every step counting seven years’ remission of penance ¢ he 
knelt before all the altars: he listened reverently to all the accounts 
given him of the various relics and believed thet all: he thought 
that if his parents had been dead, he could, by saying masses in certain 
chapels, secure them against purgatory. He visited the remains of 
antiquity which could tell him something of the life of the old Raman 
—the Pantheon, the Coliseum, and the Baths of Diocletian. 

_ But if Luther was still unemancipated from his belief in relics, in the 
effcet of pilgrimages, and in the validity of Indulgences for the remission 
of imposed penance, his sturdy German piety and his plain Christian 
morality turned his reverence of Rome into a loathing. The city he 
had greeted as holy, he found to be a sink of iniquity ; its very priests 
were infidel, and openly scoffed at the sacred services they performed 
the papal courtiers were men of depraved lives; the Cardinals of the 
Church lived in open sin, he had frequent cause to repeat the Italian 
proverb, frst spread abroad by Machiavelli and by Bembo, “The nearer 
Romie the worse Christian.” It meant mich for him in after-dnys that 
he had seen Rome for himself, 

Luther was back in Wittenberg early in the summer of 1512 
Staupitz sent him to Erfurt to complete the steps necessary for the 
higt ner graduation in Theology, preparatory to succeeding Staupitz in 
the Chair of Theology in Wittenberg. He graduated ns Doctor of the 
Holy Scripture, took the Wittenberg doctor's oath to defend evangelical 
truth vigorously (viriliter), was made a member of the Senate three 
days later, and a few weeks after he succeeded Staupitz as Professor of 

From the first Luther's lectures differed from what were then expected 
from a professor of theology. It was not that he criticised the theology 
then current in the Church; he had an entirely different idea of what 
theology ought to be, and of what it ought to make known. His whole 
habit of mind was practical, and theology for him was an “experimental” 
discipline. It ought to be, he thought, a study which would teach how 
a man could find the grace of God, and, having found it,how he could 
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ma lie of joom Бейш to God A His: commandments, 
Be hed, himself, sought, d that with deadly earnest, an answer to this 
question in all the material which the Church of the time had accuma- 
lated to nid men in the task. He: had tried to find it in the penitential 
system, in the means of grace, in theology professedly based on Holy 
Scripture expounded by the later Schoolmen and Mysties, and his search 
had been in vain. But theologians like Bernard and Augustine had 
helped him, and as they had taught him he could teach others. ‘That 
was the work he set himself todo, Itwasa task to which contemporary 
theology had not given any special prominence, and which, in Luthers 
opinion, it had ignored. His theology was new, because in his opinion 
it ought to be occupied with a new task, not becatise the conclusions 
reached. by contemporary theology occupied with other tasks were neces- 
sarily wrong. 

Luther never knew mmeh Hebrew, and he used the Vulgate in his 
proletons. He had a huge, widely printed volume on his desk, and 
wrote the heads of his lectures between the printed lines. The page 
still exist and can be studied. We can trace the gradual growth of his 
theology. In the years 1513-15 there is no sign of any attack upon 
the contemporary Scholastic teaching, no thought but that the monastic 
life is the Hower of Christian piety. He expoundil the Psalms: his aids 
are what are called the mystical pnseages in St Augustine and in Bernard, 
but what may be more properly termed those portions of their teaching 
in which they insist upon and describe personal religion, These thoughts 
simply push aside the ordinary theology of the day without staying to 
critic it We can discern in the germ what grew to be the main 
thoughts i in the Inter Lutheran theology. Men ure redeemed apart from 

E mans faith is trust in the verity of God and 

n the historical work of Christ. These thoughts were for the most part 
expressed in the formulae common to the scholastic philosophy of the 
ine: Br usa ie in clearness of expression, and took shape аз а 

Ba which formed the basis of his teaching—thnat man 

on through the free grace of God, that when man lays hold 
n Gods promise of pardon he becomes a new creature, that this sense 
of padon is the beginning of a new life of sanctification. To these 
may Pe added the thoughts that the life of faith is Christianity on iis 
inward side; that the contrast between the economy of law and that 
of grê is something fundamental; and that there is a rea) distinction 
to be drawn between the outward and visible Church and the ideal 
Church» which is to be described by its spiritual and moral relations 
to Ged after the manner of Augustine, The years 1515 and 1516 
give tees of а more thorough study of Augustine and of the German: 
Mysti> This comes out in the college lectures on the Epistle to the 

and in some minor publications. His langunge loses ita 
sch aigstic colouring and adopts many of the well-known mystical phrases, 
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especially when he describes. the natural incapacity of men for what is 
good. Along with this change in language, and evidently related bo it, 
we find evidence that Luther was beginning to think less highly of the 
monastic life and its external renunciations. Predestination, meaning by 
that not an abstract metaphysical dogma, but the thought that the 
whole of the heliever's life and what it involved depended in the last 
resort on God and not on man, came more and more into the foreground. 
Still there did not appear any disposition to criticise or repudiate the 
current theology of the day, 

But about the middle of 1516 Luther had reached the parting of the 
ways, and the divergence appeared on the practical and not on the 
speculative side of theology. Tt began in a sermon he preached on the 
theory of Indulgences in July, 1516, and increased month by month—the 
widening divergence can be clearly traced step by step—until he could 
eontrast “our theology," the theology taught by Luther und his colleagues 
at Wittenberg, with what was taught elsewhere and notably at Erfurt 
The former represented Augustine and the Bible; the latter was founded 
on Aristotle. In September, 1517, his position had become so clear that 
he wrote against the scholastic theology, declaring that it was at heart 
Pelagian and that it obscured and buried out of sight the Augustinian 
doctrines of grace. He bewailed the fact that the current theology 
neglected to teach the supreme value of faith and of inward righteous- 
ness, that it encouraged men to seek to escape the due reward of sin by 
means of Indulgences, instead of exhorting them to practise that inward 
repentance which belongs to every genuine Christian life It was at this 
stage of his own inward religious development that Luther felt himself 
forced to stand forth in public in opposition to the sale of Indulgences 
in Germany, 

Lather had become much more than a professor of theology hy this 
time, He had become a power in Wittenberg. His lectures seemed 
like a revelation of the Scriptures to the Wittenberg students; grave 
burghers from the town matriculated at the University in order to attend 
his classes; his fame gradually spread, and students began to flock from 
all parts of Germany to the small, poor, and remote town; and the 
‘Elector grew prowl of his University and of the man who had given it 
such a position. In these earlier years of his professoriate Luther under. 
took the duties of the preacher in the town church in Wittenberg. 
He became & great preacher, able to touch the conscience and bring 
men to amend their lives. Like all great preachers of the day who 
were in earnest he denounced prevalent sins; he deplored the low 
standard set by the fencers of the Church in principle апі ід practice ; 
he declared. that religion was not an easy thing; that it did not consist 
in externals; that both sin and true repentance had their roots in the 
heart ; and that until the heart had been made pure all kinds of external 
purilicatians were useless Such “ Mar, occupying the position he had 
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won, could not keep silent when he saw what he believed to be a great 
source of moral corruption gathering round him and infecting the people 
whom be taught daily, and who had selected him as their confessor and 
the religious guide of their lives, 

Lather began his work as a Reformer in an attack on what was called 
an Indulgence proclaimed in 1513 by Pope Leo X, farmed by Albert of 
Brandenburg, Archbishop of Mainz, and preached by John Tetzel, a 
Dominican monk who had been commissioned by Albert to sell for him 
the “papal letters,” as the Indulgence tickets were called. The money 
rajed was to be devoted to the building of St Peter's Church m Rome. 
and to rise a tomb worthy of the great Apostle who, it was said, lay 
inn Roman grave, People had come to be rather sceptical about the 
destination of moneys raised by Indulgences; but the buyers had their 
“papel letters,” and it did not much matter to where the money 
went after it hid left their pockets. "The seller of Indulgences had 
generally & magnificent welcome when he entered a German town. He 
drew pear it in the centre of a procession with the Bull announcing the 
Indulgence, carried before him on a cloth of gold and velvet, and all the 
priests and monks of the town, the Burgomaster aml Town Council, the 
teachers and the school-children and a crowd. of citizens went out to 
meet him with banners and lighted candles, and escorted him into the 
town singing hymns, When the gates were reached all the bells began 
to ring: the church-organa were played, the crowd, with the commissary 
in their midst, streamed into the principal church, where a great red 
cross Was erected and the Popes banner displayed. Then followed 
the Indulgence, narrating its wonderful virtues, and inviting the people 
to buy: The Elector of Saxony had refed to allow the cominissary to 
enter his territories; but the commissary could approach most parts of 
the Electors dominions without actually crossing the boundaries. 
Tetzel bad come to Jiiterbogk in Magdeburg territory and Zerbst in 
"Anhalt and had opened the sale of Indulgences there: and people from 
Wittenberg had gone to these places and made purchases. They had 
brought their * papal letters" to Luther and had demanded that he 
should acknowledge their efficacy. He had refused; the buyers had 
complAined to Tetæl and the commissary hind uttered threats: Luther 
felt himself in great perplexity. ‘The Indulgence, and the addresses by 
which it was commended, he knew, were doing harm to poor souls; he 
got tpe letter of instructions given to Tetzel by his employer, the 
Archbishop of Mainz, and his heart waxed wroth against it. Still at 
the basis of the Indulgence, bad as it was, Luther thought that there 
was a great truth; that it is the business of the Church to declare the 
free apd sovereign praca of God apart from all human satisfactions. 

e practice of Indulgences was in his days, universal and perme- 
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usociations among laymen, which formed so marked a feature of the 
fifteenth century piety, were founded onjideas that lay at the basis of 
the practice of granting Indulgences. Pious Christians of ‘the fifteenth 
ingly and as quietly as they did the laws of nature. That machinery 
included among other things an inexhaustible treasury of good works— 
of prayers, fastings, mortifications of all kinds—which holy men and 
women had done, and which might be of service to others, if the Pope 
could only be persuaded to transfer them. — When a pious confraternity 
was formed, the Pope, it was believed, could transfer to the credit of the 
deeds, all of which became for the members of the confraternity what & 
hank advance is to a man starting in business. Some of these associ- 
ations bought their spiritual treasure from the Pope for so much cash, 
bot there was not always any buying or selling. There was none in 
the celebrated nssociation of Së Ursula's Schifflein, to which so many 
devout people, the Elector himself included, belonged. Probably 
ittle paying of cash took place in the thirty-two pious confraternities 
of which Dr Pfeflinger, the trusted Councillor of the Elector Frederick, 
was a member, The machinery of the Church, however, secured this 
wlvantage that, if by any accident the members of the association failed 
in praying as they had promised, they had always this transferred 
treasure to fall back upon. ‘There could be little difference in principle 
between the Pope transferring a mass of spiritual benefits to n pious 
brotherhood, and his handing over an indelinite amount to the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz to be disposed of, as the prelate thought fit, through 
"Tetze] or others. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that in the course of Luther's re- 
ligious life down to 1517 there are no traces of anything quixotic: and 
that isa wonderful proof of the simplicity and strength of his character. 
He had something of a contempt for men who believe that they are 
born to set the world right; he compared them to a player at ninepins 
who imagines he can knock down twelve pins when there are only 
nine standing, It was only after much hesitation and deep distress of 
mind that he felt compelled to interfere, and it was his intense earnest. 
ness in the practical moral life of his townsmen that compelled him: to 
step forward. When he did intervene he went about the matter with 











a mixture of prudenee and courage which were eminently characteristic 


The Castle Church of Wittenberg had always been closely connected 
with the University, and its doors had been used for publication of 
important academic documents; notices of public disputations on 
theological matters, common enough at the time, had doubtless often 
been seen figuring there. The day of the vear which drew the largest 
concourse of townsmen and strangers to the church was the first of 
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November, All Saints’ Day, It was the anniversary of the consecration 
of the church, was commemorated by a prolonged series of services, 


in them, At noon on All Saint’ Day, Luther nailed his Ninety-five 
Theses to the door of the church. It was an academic proceeding. A 
doctor in theology offered to bold a disputation, such was the usua 
term, for the purpose of explaining the efficacy of the Indulgence. 
‘The: explanation had ninety-five heads or propositions, all of which 
“Doctor Martin Luther, theologian,” offered to make good against all 
‘comers. The subject, judged by the numberless: books which had been 
written upon it, was eminently suitable for debate; the propositions. 
offered were to be matters of discussion; and the author was not sup- 
posed, according to the usage of the times, to be definitely committed 
to the opinions he had expressed; they were simply heads of debate. 
The document differed however from most academic disputations in this 
that everyone wished to read if A duplicate was made in German. 
Copies of the Latin original and of the German translation were sent to 
the University printing-house and the presses there could not throw 
them off fast enough to meet the demand which eame from all parts 

The question which Luther raised in his theses was a difficult one; 
the theologica! doctrine of Indulgences was one of the most complicated 
of the times, and ecclesiastical opinion on many of the points involved 
was doubtful. It was part of the penitential system of the medieval 
Church, and had changed from time to time according to the change 
in that system. Indeed- it may- be said that in the matter of Indulgence 
doctrine had always been framed to justify practices and changes in practice. 
The beginnings go back a thousand years before the time of Luther. 

In the ancient Church serious sins involved separation from the 
fellowship of Christians, and readmission to the communion was de 
pendent not merely on public confession but also on the manifestation 
of a true repentance by the performance of certain satisfactions, such as 
the ,nanumissión of alaves, prolonged fastings, extensive almsgiving; 
which Were supposed to be well-pleasing in God's sight, and were also 
the warrant for the community that the penitent might be again received 
within their midst. It often happened that these satisfactions were 
mitigated; penitents might fall sick and the prescribed fasting could 
not be insisted upon without danger of death—in which case the impos- 
sible satisfaction could be exchanged for an easier one, or the community 
might be convinced of the sincerity of the repentance without insisting 
that the prescribed satisfaction should be fully performed. ‘These ex- 
changes and mitigations are the germs out of which Indulgences grew. 

Is course of time the public confessions became private confessions 
made to a priest, nnd the satisfactions private satisfactions imp 









the confessor. —"Phis change involved among other things a wider circle 
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anf sins to be confesed—ains of thought, the sources of sinful p 
brought to light by the coufemors quetions; and diffrent satisfaction: 





confessed, 'This lel to the construction of penitentiaries containing lists 
of penances supposed to be proportionate to the sins. In many eases 
the penances were very severe and extended over & long course of years. 
From the seventh century there arose a system of commutations of 
penances. A penance of several years’ practice of fasting might be 
eommuted into saying so many pravers or psalms, giving prescribed alms 
or even into a money fme—and in this case the analogy of the 
Wergeld of the Germanic codes was frequently followed. This new 
eustom commonly took the form that anyone who visited a prescribed 
church on a day that was named and gave a contribution to the finds 
of the church had his penance shortened by one-seventh, one-third, 
one-half, as the case might be. This was in every case a commutation 
of a penance which had been imposed according to the regulations: of 
the Church (relaratio de injuncta poenitentia). "This power of commuting 
imposed penance was usually supposed to be in the hands of Bishops, 
and was used by them to provide funds for the building of their great 
churches. Hut priests for a time also thought themselves entitled to 
follow the episcopal example; and did so until the great abuse of the 
system made the Church insist that the power should be strictly kept 
in episcopal hands. Thus the real origin of Indulgences is to be found 
in the relaxation by the Church of a portion of the ecclesiastical 
penalties imposed necording to regular custom, 

‘Three conceptions, however, combined to effect a series of changes 
in the character of Indulgences, all of which were in operation in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, ‘These were the formulation of 
the thought of a ‘Treasury of merits, the change of the institution of 
penance into the Sacrament of Penance, and the distinction between 
attrition and contrition. The two former led to the belief that the 
Pope alone had the power to grant Indulgences—the treasure needed a 
guardian to prevent ite being squandered; and, when Indulgences were 
judged to be extra-sacramental and a matter of jurisdiction and not of 
Orders, they belonged to the Pope, whose jurisdiction was supreme: 

The conception of a Treasury of merits was first formulated by 
Alexander of Hales in the thirteenth century, and his ideas were accepted 
and stated with more precision by the great Schoolmen who followed him 
Starting with the existing practice in the Church that some penances, 
each for example as pilgrimages, might be performed vicariously, and 
bringing together the conceptions tit all the faithful are one community, 
that the good deeds of all the members are the common property of all, 
that sinners may benefit by the good deeds of their fellows, that the 
sacrifice of Christ is sufficient to wipe out the sins of all, theolorinns 
gradually formulated the doctrine that there was à common storehouse 
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and the inexhaustible merits of Christ, and that the merits there 
accumulated had been placed in the charge of the Pope and could be 
dispensed by him to the faithful The doctrine was not thoroughly 
defined in the fifteenth century, but it was generally accepted and 
increased the power and resources of a It had one immediate 

uence on the theory of Indulgences. 'They were no longer re- 
ca as the substitution of some enjoined work for a canonical 
penance; they could be looked upon as an absolute equivalent of 
what was due to God, paid over to Him out of this ‘Treasury of 
merits. 

When the institution became the Sacrament of Penance it was 
divided into three parts—Contrition, Confession, and Satisfaction ; and 
Absolution was made to accompany Confession and therefore to 
Satisfaction, which it had formerly followed. Satisfaction lost its old 
meaning. It was not the outward sign of inward sorrow, the test of 
fitness for pardon, and the necessary precedent of Absolution. According 
to the new theary, Absolution, which followed Confession and preceded 
Satisfaction, had the effect of removing the whole guilt of the sins 
confessed, and, with the guilt, the whole of the eternal punishment due; 
but this cancelling of guilt and of eternal punishment did not open 

straightway the gates of Heaven. It was thought that the Divine 
rizhteousness could not permit the baptised sinner to escape all | 
ment; so the idea of temporal punishment was introduced, these 
poenae temporales, strictly distinguished from the eternal, included punish- 
ment in Purgatory, ‘The pains of Purgatory therefore were not included 
in the Absolution, and everyone must suffer these had not God in His 
mercy provided an alternative in temporal Satisfactions. This gave 
rise to a great uncertainty ; for who could have the assurance that the 
priest in imposing the Satisfaction or penance had calculated rightly 
and had assigned the equivalent which the righteousness of God de- 
manded? It was here that the new idea of Indulgences came in to aid 
the faithful. Indulgences im the sense of relaxations of imposed penance 
went into the background, and the valuable Indulgence was what would 
secure against the pains of Purgatory. "Thus in the opinion of Alexander 
of Hales, of Bonaventura, and above all of ‘Thomas Aquinas, the real 
value of Indulgences is that they procure the remission of penalties after 
Contrition, Confession, and Absolution, whether these penalties have 
been imposed by the priest or not; and when the uncertaint of the 

penalties is considered, Indulgences arê most valuable with 
regard to the unimposed penalties; the priest might make « mistake, 
bot God does not. 

While, as has been seen, Indulgences were always related to Satis- 
fici ao ee in ee vite the changes introduced into the 
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which came to be drawn between Attrition and Contrition, Until the 
thirteenth century it was always held that Contrition or a condition of 
real sorrow for sin was the one thing taken into account in the according 
of pardon to the sinner. The theologians of that century however began 
to make a distinction between Contrition, or godly sorrow, and Attrition, 
a certain amount of sorrow which might arise from a variety of causes af 
= more or less unworthy nature. It was held that this Attrition, though 
of itself too: imperfect to win the pardon of God, could become perfected 
through the Confession heard by the priest and the Absolution ad- 
ministered by him. When this ides was placed in line with the 
thoughts developed as to the nature of the Sacrament of Penance, it 
followed that the weaker the form of sorrow and the greater the sins 
confessed and absolved, the heavier were the temporal penalties demanded 
by the righteousness of God. Indulgences appealed strongly to the indif- 
ferent Christian who knew that he had sinned, and who knew at the same 
time that his sorrow did not amount to Contrition. His conscience, 
however weak, told him that he could not sin with perfect impunity and 
that something more was needed than his perfunctory confession and the 
absolution of the priest. He felt that he must moke some amends; that 
he must perform some satisfying act, or obtain an Indulgence at some 
east, to himself. Hence, for the ordinary indifferent Christian Attrition, 
Confession, and Indulgence, stood forth as the three great heads of the 
scheme of the Church for his salvation. | 

This doctrine of Attrition and its applications had not the undivided 
support of the Church of the later Middle Ages, but it was the doctrine 
which was taught by most of the Scotist divines who took the lead in 
theological thinking during these times. It was taught in its most 
pronounced form by such a representative man as John von Pale, who 
was professor of theology in the Erfurt monastery when Luther entered 
upon his monastic career; it was preached by the Indulgence sellers: 
it was specially valuable in securing good sales of Indulgences And 
therefore in increasing the papal profits. It lay at the basis nf that 
whole doctrine and practice of Indulgences which confronted Luther when 
he felt himself compelled to attack them. 

The practice of Indulgences, on whatever theory they were upheld, 
bad enmeshed the whole penitentiary system of the Church in the 
first sparingly used. It is true that in 1095 Pope Urban II promised 
an Indulgence to the Crusaders such as had never before been heard 
of—namely, *& plenary Indulgence or oa complete remission of all 
imposed canonical penances—but it was not until the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries that Indulgences were lavished by the Pope even 
more unsparingly than they had been previously by the Bishops. From 
the beginning of the thirteenth century they were promised in order to 
find recruits for wars against heretics such as the Albigenses, against 
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opponents of papal political schemes—in abort to recruit the papal 
armies for wars of all kinds. They were granted freely to the religions 
Orders, either for the benefits of the members or as rewards to the 
faithful who visited their churches and made contributions to their 
funds, They were bestowed on special churches or cathedrals, or on 
altars in churches, and had the effect of endowments: ‘They were 
given to hospitals, and for the rebuilding, repair, and upkeep of 
bridges—the Elector had one attached to his bridge at Torgau and had 
employed Tetzel to preach its benefits. They were attached to special 
collections of. relios to be earned by the faithful who visited the shrines 
Iu short it 1s difficult to say to what they were not given and for what 
money-getting purpose they hnd not been employed. The Fuggers 
amassed mich of their wealth from commissions received in managing 
these Indulgences. But perhaps it may be said that the Indulgence 
system reached its height in the great Jubilee Indulgences which were 
granted by successive Popes beginning with Boniface VILL ‘They were 
Get bestowed on pilgrims wbo actunlly visited Home and prayed at 
ibed times within certain churches; then, the same Indulgence 
came to be bestowed on persons who were willing to give ai least what 
a journey to Rome would have cost them; and in the end they could 
be had on much easier terms, Wherever Indulgences are met with 
they are surrounded with a sordid system of money-getting: апа, ва 
Luther said in a sermon which he preached on the subject before he 
had prepared his ‘Theses, they were a very grievous instrument to be 
1 in the hands of avarice. 

‘The theories of theologians had always followed the custom of the 
Church; Indulgences existed and had to be explained. This is the 
attitude of the two great Schoolmen, Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, 
who did more than any other theologians to provide a theological basis 
for the practice. The practice itself had altered and new explanations 
had been made to suit the alterations. It js needles: to say that the 
theological explanations did not alwnys agree, and that sometimes the 
terms of the proclamation of an Indulgence went beyond the theories 
of many of the theological defenders of the system. To take one 
instance. Did an Indulgence give remission for the guilt of sin or only 
for eerta penalties attached to sinful deeds? This is a matter still 
keenly debated. The theory adopted by all defenders of 
who have written on the subject since the Council of ‘Trent is that guilt 
(culpa) and eternal punishment are dealt with in the Sacrament of 
Penance: and that Indulgences have to do with temporal punishments 
enly, including under that phrase the penalties of Purgatory, It. is also 
to be admitted that this modern opinion is confirmed by the most eminent 
medieval theologians before the Council of Trent, Those admissions, 
however, do not settle the question. Medieval CONO AED. DE 
Indulgences ; it only followed and tried to justify the practice "op 
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ond the Roman er confessedly difficult task. ‘The question. still 
remains whether the official documents did not assert that Indulgences 
dit remove guilt as well as penalty of the temporal kind. Ef documents 

iting Indulgences, published after the Sacrament of Penance had 

formulated, be examined, it will be found that many of them, 
while proclaiming the Indulgence and its benefits, make no mention 
of the necessity of previous confession and priestly absolution; that 
others expressly assert that the Indulgence confers a remission of 
guilt (culpa) as well as penalty; and that very many, especially in the 
Jubilee times, use language which inevitably led intelligent laymen 
(Dante for example) to believe that the Indulgence remitted the guilt 
as well as the penalties of actunl sina; E due allowance has 
been made it is very difficult to avoid the conclusion that Indulgences 
had been declared on the highest KH to be efficacious for the 
removal of the guilt of sins in the presence of God. 

Luther however approached the whole question not from the side of 
theological theory but from its practical moral effect on the minds 
of the common people, who were not theologians and on whom refined 
distinctions were thrown away; and the evidence that the people believed 
that the Indulgence remitted the guilt as well as the penalties of sins is 
overwhelming. Putting aside the statements or views of Hus, Wiclif, 
and the Piers Plowman series of poems, contemporary chroniclers are 
found describing indulgences given for crusades or in times of Jubilee as 
remissions of guilt aswell as of penalty; contemporary preachers. dwelt 
on the distinction between the partial and the plenary Indulgence, 
asserted that the latter meant remission of guilt as well as of penalty, 
and explained their statements. by insisting that the plenary Indulgence 
included within it the Sacrament of Penance; the popular guide-books 
written for pilgrims to Rome and Compostella spread the popular ideas 
about Indulgences, and. this without any interference from the eoclesi- 
astical authorities. The Mirabilia Romae, & very celebrated. guide-book 
for pilgrims to Home, which had gone through nineteen Latin and 
twelve German editions before the year 1500, says expressly that every 
pilgrim who visits the Lateran has forgiveness of all sins, of guilt as well 
as of penalty, and makes the same statement about the virtues of the 
Indulgences given to other shrines. ‘The popular belicf was so well 
acknowledged thateven Councils had to excuse themselves from having 
fostered it, and did so by laying the blame on the preachers and sellers 
of Indulgences, or, like the Council of Constance, impeached the Pope 
and compelled him to confess that he had granted Indulgences for the 
remission of guilt as well as of penalty. ‘This widespread popular belief 
justified the attitude taken up by Luther. 

But if it he granted that the intelligent belief of the Church as 
found in the writings of its most respected theologians was that the 
indulgence remitted the penalty and not the guilt of ain, it às well to 
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notice what this meant. Since the formulation of the doctrine of the 
eternal punishment were remitted in the priestly Absolution which 
followed the confession of the penitent, The Sacrament of Penance had 
abolished guilt and hell. But there remained actual sins to be punished 
because the righteousness of God demanded it, and this was done in the 
temporal pains of Purgatory. The “common man,” if he thought:at all 
on the matter, might be excused if he considered that guilt and hell, if 
taken away by the one hand, were restored by the other, and that the 
whole series of questions disenssed by the theologians amounted to 
little more than dialectical fencing with phrases. He was taught and he 
believed that punishment awaited him for his sins—and a temporal 
punishment which might last thousands of years was not very different 
from an eternal one in his eyes. With these thoughts the Indulgence 
was offered to him ss a sure way of easing his conscience and avoiding 
the punishment which he knew to be deserved. He had only to pay a 
sum of money and perform the canonical good deed enjoined, whatever 
it might be, and he had the remission of his punishment and the sense 
that God's justice was satisfied. It was this practical ethical effect of 
the Indulgences, and not the theological explanations about them, which 
stirred Luther to make his protest. 

Luther's "Theses, in their lack of precise theological definition and of 
logical arrangement, are singularly unlike what might have been expected 
from a profesional theologian; and they contain repetitions which might 
easily have been avoided. ‘They are not a clearly reasoned statement of 
a theological doctrine; still less are they the programme of à scheme of 
reformation, 'Ehey are simply ninety-five sledge-hammer blows directed 
against the most flagrant ecclesiastical abuse of the age. They look like 
the utterance of a man who was in close contact with the people, who 
had been shocked at statements made by the preachers of the Indul- 
pence, who liad read a good deal of the current theological opinions 
published in defence of Indulgences, япа had noted several views which 
he longed to contradict as publicly as possible. ‘They are prefaced with 
the expression of love and desire to elucidate the truth. They read as 
if they were addressed to the “common man” and appealed to his 
common sense of spiritual! things. Luther had told the assembly of 
clergy, who met at Leitzkau in 1512 to discuss the affairs of the Church, 
that every true reformation must bezin with individual men, and that it 
must have for its centre the regenerate heart, for its being an awakening: 
faith, and for its inspiration the preaching of a pure Gospel. 

The note which he ا‎ this, his earliest utterunce which 
has come down to us, is re-echoed in the Theses. It is heard in the 
opening sentences. The penitence which Christ requires is something 
more than a momentary deese of sorrow; it is an habitual! thing 
which lasts continuously daring the whole of the believer's life: outward 
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deeds of penitence are necessary to manifest the real penitence wich ta 
inward and which is the source of a continuous mortification of the flesh; 

confession is also a necessary thing because the true penitent must be 
prepared to humble himself; but the one thing needful ie the godly 
contrition of the heart. In the Theses Luther mukes six distinet 
szsertions about Indulgences and their efficacy —(1) Indulgence is and 
can only be the remission of a canonical penalty; the Church can remit 
what the Church hes imposed; it cannot remit what God luis imposed. 
(2) An Indulgence can never remit guilt; the Pope himself is unable to 
do this: (3) It cannot remit the divine punishment for sin—God keeps 
that in His own hands. (4) It has no application to souls in Purgatory; 

for penalties ipa by the Church can only refer to the living: death 
dissolves them; all that the Pope can do for souls in Purgatory is by 
prayer and not by any power of E (5) The Christian who has true 
repentance has already received pardon from God altogether apart from 
an Indulgence and does not need it; and Christ demands this true 
repentance from everyone. (6) The Treasure of Merits has never been 
properly defined, and is not understood by the people; it cannot be the 
merits of Christ and the Saints, because these act without any intervention 
from the Pope; it can mean nothing more than that the Pope, having 
the power of the keys, can remit Satisfactions imposed by the Church, 

the true treasure of merits is the holy Gospel of the grace of God. 

The Theses had a circulation which for the times was unprecedented. 
They were known al over Crermany, Myconius assures us, within a 
fortnight, This popularity was no doubt partly due to the growing 
dislike of papal methods of gaining money; but there must have been 
more than that in it; Luther was only uttering aloud what thousands 
of pious Germans had been thinking, The lack of all theological 
treatment must have increased their popularity. The sentences were 
plain and easily understood. They kept within the field of simple 
religious and moral truth. Their effect was so immediate that the sales 
of Indulgences began to decline. The Theses appealed to all those who 
had been brought up in the simple evangelical family piety and who 
had not forsaken it; and they appealed also to all who shared that non- 
ecelusiastical piety which had been rising and spreading during the last 
decades of the fifteenth century. Both these forces, purely religions, 
‘at once rallied round the author. 

Theologians were provokingly ‘silent about the Theses. Luther's 
WEE friends, who agreed with his opinions, thought that he had 
with great rashness. His Bishop had told him that he saw nothing 

to object to in his declarations, but. advised him to write no more on the 
subject, Before the end of the year Tetzel published Counter-Theses, 
written for him by Conrad Wimpina, of Frankfort on the Oder. John 
Eck (Maier), by E ablest of Luther's opponents, had in circulation, 
though probably unpublished, un answer, entitled Obclisks, which was in 
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Luther's Rcs March 4, 1518, and was probably answered 
by Luther on March 24, although the answer was not published until 
August. ‘Ihe These: had been sent Ree nee 
Mainz ‘The Pope, Leo X, thinking that they represented a merely 
monkish quarrel, contented himself with asking the General of the 
Augustinian Eremites to keep things quiet among his monks. But at 

Rome, Silvester Marzolini, called Prierias (from his birthplace, Prierio), 
a Dominican, Papal Censor for the Roman Province and an Inquisitor, 
was profoundly dissatisfied with Luther's declarations, and answered 


them in 1 book entitled 4 Dialogue about the pomer of the Pope, against. 


the. Presumptuous. Conclusions gf. Marbn Luther... In. April, 1518, the 
Augustinian Eremites held their usual annual chapter at Heidelberg, 
und Luther went there in spite of. many warnings that his life was not 
safe out of Wittenberg. At these general chapters some time was 
always spent in theological discussion, and Luther nt last heard his 


Theses. temperately discussed. He found the opposition to his views 


much stronger than he had expected, but the real discussion so pleased 
him that he returned to Wittenberg mich stren m Lerner and comforted, 
On his return he began a general answer to his opponents. "The book, 
Resolutiones, was probably the most carefully prepared of all Luther's 
writings, It was meditated over long and rewritten several times. It 
contains an interesting and partly biographical dedication to Staupitz; 
it is addressed to the Pope; it sets forth a detailed defence of the 
author's ninety-five conclusions on the subject of Indulgences. 

If we concern ourselves with the central position in the attacks made 
on Luthers Theses it will be found that they amount to this; that 


Indulgences are simply a particular case of the use of the ordinary power 





placed in the hands of the Pope and are whatever the Pope means 


them to be, and that no discussion about the precise kind of efficacy 
which may be in their use is to be tolerated, The Roman Church 
is virtually the Universal Church, and the Pope is practically the Roman 
Church. Hence as the representative of the Roman Church, which in 
turn represents the Universal Church, the Pope, when he acts officially, 
cannot err. Official decisions are given in actions as well as in words, 
En custom has the force of law. ‘Therefore whoever objects to such 
GES -estahlished customs as Indulgences is à heretic nnd does not deserve 

heard. Luther, in his Theses and still more in his Jtesolutiones, 


had repudiated all the additions made to the theory and practice of 


Indulgences founded on papal action during the three centuries : 
and all the scholastie subtleties which had attempted to justify KE 
iractices. The answers of his opponents, and especially of Prierias, had 

all such discussion hy declaring that ecclesiastical usages were 
matters of faith, and by interposing the official infallibility of the Bishop 
of Rome. Had the question been one of intellectual speculation only, 
it is probable that the Pope would not have placed himself behind his 
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too zealouns supporters, ‘The Church was accustomed | 
various schools of theology with differing opinions; but the Curia had 

| extremely sensitive about Indulgences; they were the source 
of mn enormous revenue, and anything which checked their sale would 
have eaused financial embarrassment. Hence it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that Pope Leo summoned Luther to Rome to answer for his attack on 
the system of Indulgences. 

This sudden summons (July, 1518) to appear before the Inquisitorial 
Office could be represented ns an affront to Wittenberg; and Luther 
wrote to Spalatin, the Electors chaplain, and the chief link between his 
Court and the University, suggesting that German princes ought to 
defend the rights of German universities attacked in his person. 
Spalatin immediately wrote to the Elector Frederick and to the 
Emperor Maximilian, both of whom were at Augsburg at the time. 
‘The Elector was jealous ef the rights of his University, and he had a 
high regard for Luther, who had done so much to make his University 
the flourishing seat of learning it had become. "The Emperors keen 
political vision discerned a useful if obscure ally in the young German 
theologian. “ Lather is sure to begin a game with the priests," he said ; 
ithe Elector should take good care of that monk, for he will be useful to 
us some day.” So the Pope was urged to suspend the summons and 
grant Luther a trial on German soil, The matter was left in the hands 
of the Pope's Legite in Germany, Cajetan (Thomas de Vio), and Luther 
was ordered to present himself before that official at Augsburg. 

When Luther had nailed his Theses to the door of the Castle Church 
at Wittenberg he had been a solitary monk driven imperiously by his 
conscience £o act alone and afraid to compromise any of his friends. It 
must have been with very different feelings that he started on his journey 
io meet the Cardinal-Legate at Augsburg. He knew thet the Theses 
had won for him numberless sympathisers. His correspondence shows 
that his University was with him to a man. The students were en- 
thusiastie and thronged his classroom. His theology—theology based 
ow the Holy Scriptures and on Augustine and Bernard—was spreading 
rapidly through the convents of his Order in Germany and even in the 
Netherlands. Melanchthon had come to Wittenberg on the 25th. of 
August; he had begun to lecture on Homer and on the Epistle to ‘Titus; 
and Luther was exulting in the thought that his Universit» would soon 
show German scholarship able to match itself against the Italian. The 
days were fast disappearing, he wrote, when the Romans could cheat 
as blockheads and boom; and gull them continuously and shamelessly. 
As for the Pope, he was not to be moved by what pleased or displeased 
his Holiness. ‘The Pope was a man as Luther himself wos: and шапу 4 
moments, however, lie was oppressed with the thought that it had been 
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GR on him who hated publicity, who loved to keep quiet and teach his 
students and а лз pO E ама ан а аена 
to do, The patriot, the prophet of a new era, the humble, almost 
shrinking Christian monk—all these characters appear in his- correspond- 
ence with his intimates in the autumm of 1518. 

The Diet, which had just closed when Luther reached Augsburg, had 
witnessed some brilliant scenes. A Cardinal's hat had been bestowed 
on the Archbishop of Mainz with all gorgeous solemmitios; the aged 
Emperor Maximilian had ‘been solemnly presented with the pilgrimage 
symbols of « hat and a dagger, both blessed by the Pope. His Holiness 
invited Germany to unite In a crusade against the Turks, and the Emperar 
would have willingly appeared as the champion of Christendom. But 
the German Princes, spiritual and secular, were in no mood to fulfil any 
demands made from Rome. The spirit of revolt had not yet taken 
satire shaw iis Gon Ds peed EA E а чины > to 
agree to the Pope's proposals, ‘The Emperor is d 
e e 
Lather. His advice was thrown away. When, after wearying covets 
monk had his first interview with the Cardinal-Legate, he was told that 
no discussion could be permitted, private or publie, until Luther had 
recanted his heresies, had promised not to repeat them, and had given 
assurance that he would not trouble the peace of the Church in the future, 
Being pressed to name the heresies, the adroit theologian named two 
opinions which had wide-reaching consequences—the 58th conclusion 
of the Theses and the statement in the Hesolufiones that the sacraments 
were not efficacious apart from faith in the recipient. There was some 
discussion notwithstanding the Cardinal's declaration; but in the end 

Luther wns ordered to recant or depart. He de `; and, after an 
peal from the Pope ill-informed to the Pope to well-informed, atid 
SEE ani sped Eet па гаа ао Wb There 
he wrote out an account of his interview with the Legate—the Acta 
Augrustana—which was published and read all over Germany, 

The interview between the Cardinal-Legate and Luther at Augsturg 
almost dates the union between the new religious movement, the 
growing national restlessness under Roman domination, and the 
humanist intellectual revolt, A well-known and pious monk, an 
esteemed ‘teacher in a University which he was making famous 
throughout Germany, an earnest moralist who had proposed to discuss 
the efficacy of a system of Indulgences which manifestly had some 
detrimental sides, had been told, in the most peremptory way, that he 
must recant, and that without explanation or discussion. German 

patriots saw in the proceeding another instance of the contemptuous 
AR which Rome always treated Germany: humanists believed it 

Ui meld stifling of the truth even worse than the dealings with 

Reuchlin, and both humanist and patriot believed it to be another 
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instance of the Roman greed for German gold, As for Luther 
himself he daily expected a Bull from Home excommumicating him 
аз a heretic. 

But the political condition of affairs in Germany was too delicste— 
the country was on the eve of the choice of a King of the Romans, and 
possibly of an imperial election—and the support of the Elector of 
Saxony too important, for the Pope to proceed rashly in the con- 
demnation of Luther which had been pronounced by hia Legate at 
Augsburg. It was resolved to send a special delegate to Germany 
to report upon the condition of affairs there. Care was taken to 
select a man who would be acceptable to the Elector. Charles von 
Miltitz belonged to a noble Saxon family; he was one of the Pope's 
chamberlains, end for some years had been the Electors agent at 
Rome. His Holiness did more to gain over Luthers protector. 
Frederick had long wished for that mark of the Pope's friendship, the 
Golden Rose, and had privately asked for it through Miltitz himself. 
The Golden Rose wos now sent to him with a gracious letter 
Miltitz wns also furnished with formal papal letters to the Elector, 
to his councillors, to the magistrates of Wittenberg, and to several 
others—letters in which Luther figured as * chil] of Satan," The 
phrase was probably forgotten when Leo wrote to Luther some time 
later and addressed him as his dear som. 

Miltitz had no sooner reached Germany than he saw that the 
state of affairs there was utterly unknown to the Roman Curia, It 
was not a man that had to be dealt with, but the slowly increasing 
movement of & nation. He felt this during the progress of his j 
his old friends and kinsmen, three out of five were strongly in favour 
of Luther. So impressed was he with the state of feeling in the country 
that before he entered Saxony he “ put the Golden Rose in a sack with 
the Indulgences,” to use the words of his friend, the jurist Scheurl, laid 
aside all indications of the papal Commissioner, and travelled like a 
private nobleman. ‘Tetzel was summoned to meet him, but the unhappy 
man declared that his life was not safe if he left his convent. Miltitz 
felt that it would be better to have private interviews before producing 
his official credentials, He had one with Luther, where he set himself 
to discover how much Luther would really yield, and found that the: 
Reformer was not the obstinate man he bad been led to suppose. 
Lather was prepared to yield much. He would write a submissive 
letter to the Pope; be would publish an advice to the people to 
honour the Roman Church; and he would say that Indulgences were 
useful in remitting canonical Satisfactions, All of which Luther did. 
But the Roman Curia did not support Miltitz, and the Commissioner 
had to reckon with John Eck of Ingolstadt, who wished to silence 
his old friend. by schalastie dinlectic and procure his condemnation 
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as а heretic, Nor was Luther convinced of Miltitz ta 
When the Commissioner dismi: him with « kiss, he could not help 
asking himself, he tells us, whether it was a Judas-kiss. He had 
been re-examining his convictions about the faith which justifies, and 
Decretals, and discovering to his amazement and indignation the frauds 
that many of them contained and the slender foundation which they 
really gave for the pretensions of the Papacy. He had been driven 
to these studies. ‘The papal theologians had confronted him with the 
absolute authority of the Pope. Luther was forced to mvestigute 
the evidence for this authority. His conclusion was that the papal 
supremacy had been forced on Germany on the strength of a collection 
of decretals: and that many of these decretals would not bear in- 
vestigation. It is hard to say, judging from his correspondence, 
whether this discovery brought joy or sorrow to Luther. He had 
accepted the Popes supremacy; it was one of the strongest of his 
inherited beliefa, and now under the combined influence of historical 
study, of the opinions of the early Fathers, and of Scripture, it was 
slowly dissolving, He hardly knew where he stood. He was half- 
terrified, half-exultant at the results of his studies, and the ebb and 
flow of his own feelings were answered by the anxieties of his immediate 
circle of friends. A publie disputation might clear the air, and he 
almost feverishly welcomed Eck’s challenge to dispute publicly with him 
at Leipzig on the primacy and supremacy of the Pope. 

Contemporary witnesses describe the common country carts which 
conveyed the Wittenberg theologians to the capital of Ducal Saxony, 
the two hundred students with their halberts and helmets who escorted 
their honoured professors into what was an enemy's country, the 
crowded inns and lodging-houses where the master of the house kept 
a man with a halbert standing beside every table to prevent disputes 
becoming bloody quarrels, the densely packed hall in Duke George's 
palace, the citizens’ guard, the platform with its two chairs for the 
disputants and seats for academic and secular dignitaries, and the two 
theologians, both sons of peasants, met to protect the old or to cleave 
& way for the new,  Eck's intention was to force Luther to make such 
a declamtion as would justify him im denouncing his opponent as a 
partisan of the Bohemian heresy. The audience swayed with n wave 
of excitement, and Duke George placed his arms akimbo, wagged lis 
long beard, and said aloud, *God help us! the plague!" when Luther 
waa forced, in spite of protestations, to acknowledge that not all the 
opinions of Wiclif and Hus were wrong, 

So far as the fight in dialectic had gone Eck was victorious; he 
had compelled Luther, as he thought, to declare himself, and there 
remained only the Bull of Excommunication, and to rid Germany of 
n pestilent heretic. He was triumphant. Luther was correspondingly 
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downeast and returned to Wittenberg full of melancholy forebodings, 
But some victories are worse than defeats, Eck had done what 
the more politic МИНЫ had wished to avoid. He had made 
Luther a central figure round which all the smouldering discontent 
of Germany with Rome could rally, and had made it possible for the 
political movement to become impregnated with the passion of 
religious conviction. The Leipzig Disputation was perhaps the most 
important episode in the. whole course of Luthers career. It made 
him see elearly for the first time what lay in his opposition to 
Induigences; and it made others see it also. It was after Leipzig 
that the younger German humanists rallied round Luther to a man: 
the burghers saw that religion and liberty were not opposing but allied 
forces; that there was room for a common effort to create a Germany 
for the Germans. The feeling awakened gave new life to Luther- 
the land and were read eagerly by all classes of the population. 

Three of these writings stand forth pre-eminentiy: The Liberty 
qf a Christian Man; To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation 
year 1520, after three years spent in controversy, and at a time when 
Luther felt that he had completely broken with Rome. They are 
known in Germany as the three great Reformation treatises, The 
fact on Christian liberty was probably the last published (October, 
1520), but it contains the principles which underlie the two others. 
It is & brief statement, free from all theological subtleties, of the 
priesthood of all believers, which is a consequence of the fact of 
justification by faith alone. The fimt part shows that everything 
which a Christian has can be traced back to his faith; if he hes faith, 
he has all: if he has not faith, he has nothing. ‘The second part 
shows that everything which a Christian man does must come from 
his faith; it is necessary to use all the ceremonies of divine service 
which have been found helpful for spiritual educatian ; perhaps to 
fast and practise mortifications: but these are not good things in the 
sense that they make a man good; they are all signs of faith and 
are to be practised with joy, because they are done to the God to 
Whom faith unites man, | | 

Luther applied those principles to the reformation of the Christian 
Church in his book on its * Babylonish Captivity.” ‘The elaborate 

scramental system of the Roman Church is subjected to a searching 

criticism, in which Luther shows- that the Roman Curia has held the 
Church of God in bondage to human traditions which run counter 
to plain messages and promises in the Word of God. He declares 
himself in favour of the marrinye of the clergy, and asserts that divorce 
is in some cnses lawful, 
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The Appeal To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation made 
the greatest immediate ee Contemporaries called it a trumpet 
blast. It was & call to all € to unite against Home. It was 
written in haste, but must have been long meditated upon. Luther 
wrote the introduction on the 23rd of June (1520); the printers 
worked as he wrote; it was finished and published about the middle of 
August, and by the 18th of the 4000 copies had gone into all 
parts of Germany and the printers could not supply the demand. This 

was the manifesto of m revolution sent forth by a true leader 
of men, able to concentrate the attack and direct it to the enemy's 
one vital spot. It grasped the whole situntion; it summed up with 
vigour EN Ш the grievances which had hitherto been stated 
separately and weakly; it embodied every proposal of reform, however 
incomplete, and set it in its. proper place in one combined scheme. 
All the parts. were welded together by a simple and direct religious 
faith, and made living by the maral earnestness which pervaded the 
whole. 

Reform had been impossible, the Appeal says, because the walls 
behind which Rome lay entrenched had been left sianding— walls of 
straw and paper, but in appearance formidable fortifications. If the 
temporal Powers demanded reforms, they were told that the Spiritual 
Power was superior and controlling. If the Spiritual Power itself was 
attacked from the side of Scripture, it was affirmed that no one could 
say what Scripture really meant but the Pope, If 4 Council was called 
for to make the reform, men were informed that it was impossible to 
summon a Couneil without the leave of the Pope. Now this pretended 
Spiritual Power which made reform impossible was a delusion, The 
only real spiritual power existing belonged to the whole body of 
Christ Himself. The clergy were distinguished from the laity, not by 
an indelible character imposed upon them in a divine mystery called 
ordinstion, but because they were set in the commonwealth to do a 
particular work. If they neglected the work they were there to da, 
the clergy were accountable to the same temporal Powers which ruled 
the land. The statement that the Pope alone can interpret Scripture 
is a foolish one; the Holy Scripture is open to all, and can be 
interpreted by all true believers who have the mind of Christ and come 
to the Word of God humbly and really seeking enlightenment. When 
a Council is needed, every individual Christian has a right to do his 
best te get it summoned, and the temporal Powers are there to represent 
and epferce his wishes. 

The straw walls having been cleared away, the Appeal proceeds with 
un indictment against Rome. ‘There is in Rome one who calls 
himself the Vicar of Christ and whose life has small resemblance to 
that" of our Lord and St Peter; for this man wears a triple crown 
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(a single one does not content him), and keeps up such a state 
that he requires a larger personal revenue than the Emperor. He 
has surrounding him a number of men called Cardinals, whose only 
apparent use is to draw to themselves the revenues of the richest 
convents and benefices and to spend this money in keeping up the state 
of a wealthy monarch in Rome, In this way, and through other 
holders of German benefices who live as hangers-on at the papal court, 
Rome takes from Germany a sum of 300,000 gulden annually, —more 
than is paid to the Emperor, Rome robs Germany in many other ways, 
most of them frandulent—annates, absolution money, &c. The chicanery 
used to get posession of German benefices; the exactions on the 
bestowal of the pallium; the trafficking in exemptions and permissions 
to evade laws ecclesiastical and moral, are all trenchantly described, 
The plan of reform sketched includes the complete abolition of the 
supremacy of the Pope over the State; the creation of a national German 
Church with an ecclesiastical national Council, to be the final court of 
appeal for Germany and to represent the German Church as the Diet did 
the German State; some internal religious reforms, such as the limitation 
of the number of pilgrimages, which are destroying morality ani creating 
in men a distaste for honest work; reductions in the mendicant Orders, 
which are mere incentives to a life of beggary; the inspertion of all 
convents and nunneries and permission given to those who are dissatisfied 
with their monastic lives to return to the world: the limitation of 
ecclesiastical festivals which are too often nothing but scenes of gluttony, 
drunkenness, and debauchery; a married priesthood and an end put to 
the universal and degrading concubinage of the German parish priests, 
The Appeal closes with some solemn words addressed to the luxury and 
licensed immorality of the cities, 

None of Luther's writing: produced such an instantaneous, wide- 
spread, and powerful effect as did this Appeal. It went circulating all 
over Germany, uniting all classes of society in a way hitherto unknown, 
Tt wns an effectual antidote, so far as the majority of the German people 
was concerned, to the Bull of Excommunication which had been 'repared 
in Rome by Cajetan, Prierias, and Eck, and had been published there in 
June, 1520. Eck was entrusted with the publication of the Bull in 
Germany, where it did not command much respect. It had been drafted 
by men who had been Luther's opponents, and suggested the eratification 
of private animosity rather than calm judicial examination and rejection 
of heretical opinion. The feeling grew stronger when it was discovered 
that Eck, having received the power to do so, had inserted the names of 
Adelman, Pirkheimer, Spengler, and Carlstadt Along with that of 
Luther—all five personal enemies, The German Bishops seemed to be 
unwilling to allow the publication of the Bull within their districts. 
Later the publication became dangerous, so threatening was the attitude 
al the crowds Luther, on his part, burnt the Bull publicly ;^ and 
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electrified G ny by the deed. Rome had now done ita utmost to get 
rid of Luther by way of ecclesiastical repression. If he was to be over- 
thrown, if the new religious movement and the national uprising which 
enclosed it, were to be stifled, this could only be done by the ald of thie 
highest secular power. ‘The Roman Curia turned to the Emperor, 

Maximilian bad died suddenly on the 12th of January, 1519, After 
some months: of intriguing, the papal diplomacy being very tortuous, 
his grandson, Charles V, the young King of Spain, was unanimously 
chosen to be his successor (June 28). ‘Troubles in Spain preventeil 
him from leaving that country at once to take possession of lis new 
dignities. He was crowned at Aachen on the 23rd of October, 1520, 
and opened his first German Diet on January 29, 1521. 

The proceedings of this Diet were of great importance apart from its 
relation to Luther; but to the common people of Germany, to the papal 
Nuncios, Aleander and Careccioli, and to the foreign envoys, the issues 
raised by Luthers revolt arainst Rome were the matters of absorbir gr 
interest, Girolamo Aleander had been specially selected by Pope Leo X 
to secure Luther's condemnation by the Emperor. He was a cultivated 
Churchman, who knew Germany well, and had been in intimate relations 
with many of the German humanists, His despatches and those of the 
envoys Of England, Spain, and Venice witness to the extraordinary 
excitement among the people of all classes, Aleander had been in 
Germany ten years earlier, and had found no people so devoted to the 
Papacy вз the Germans Now all things were changed. The legion 
of poor nobles, the German lawyers and canonists, the professors and 
students, the men of learning and the poets, were all on Luther's side. 
Most of the monks, a large portion of the clergy, many of the Bishops, 
supported Luther. His friends had the audacity to establish a printing- 
press in Worms, whence issued quantities of the forbidden writings, 
which were hawked about in the market-place, on the streets, and even 
within the Emperors palace. These books were eagerly bought and 
read with avidity ; large prices were sometimes given for them. 

Aleander could not induce the Emperor to consent to Luther's 
immediate condemnation. Charles must have felt the difficulties of the 
situation. His position as head of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
traditional policy of the Habsburg family, his own deeply rooted 
persone! convictions, which found outcome in tho brief statement read 
to the Princes on the day after Luther's appearance, all go to prove that 
he had not the slightest sympathy with the Reformer and that he had 
resolved that he should be condemned. But the Diet’s consent was 
necessary before the imperial ban could be issued: and besides Charles 
had his own bargain to make with the Pope, and this matter of Lather 
might help him to make a good one. ‘The Dict resolved that Luther 
should be heard; a safe-conduct was sent along with the summons to 
attend, Luther travelled to Worms in what seemed like a triumphal 
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Aleander; he looked slowly round the assembly and his face became 
grave. On a table near where he was placed there was a pile of books. 
Twenty-five of Luther's writings had been hastily collected by command 
of the Emperor and placed there. The procedure was entrusted to 
John Eck, the Official of Trier (to be distinguished from John Eck 
of Ingolstadt), a man in whom Aleander had much confidence and who 
was lodged, he says significantly, in the chamber next his, Lather was 
naked whether the books before him were of his authorship (the names 
were read over to him), and whether he would retract what he hnd 
written in them, He answered, acknowledging the books, but asked for - 
time to consider how to reply to the second question. He was granted 
delay till the following day; and retired to his lodging. 

The evening and the night were a time of terrible depression, conflict, 
despair, and prayer. Before the dawn came the victory had been won, 
and he felt in a great calm. He was sent for in the evening (April 18); 
the streets were so thronged that his conductors had to take him by 
obscure passages to the Diet. There was the same table with the same 
pile of books. ‘This time Luther was ready with his answer, and his 
voice had recovered its clear musical note. When asked whether, 
having acknowledged the books to be his, he was prepared to defend 
them or to withdraw them, he replied at some length. In substance, it 
was, that his books were not all of the same kind; in some he had 
written on faith and morals in a way approved by all, and that it was 
needless to retract what friends and foes alike approved of; others were 
written against the Papacy, a system which by teaching and example 
was ruining Christendom, and that he could not retract these writings ; 
as for the rest, he was prepared to admit that he might have been more 
violent in his charges than became a Christian, but still he waa not 
prepared to retract them either; but he was ready to listen to unyone 
who could show that he had erred. "The speech was repeated in Latin 
for the benefit of the Emperor. Then Charles told him through Eck that 
he was not there to question matters which had been long ago decided and 
settled by General Councils, and that he mist answer plainly whether 


Council of Constance. Luther answered that he must he convinced by 
Holy Scripture, for he knew that both Pope and Councils had erred, his 
conscience was fast bound to Holy Scripture, and it was neither safe nor 
honest to act agninst conscience. This was said in German and in 
Latin, ‘The Emperor asked him, through Eck, whether he actually 
believed that a General Council could err. Luther replied that he did 
and could prove it, Eck was about to begin a discussion, but Charle, 
interposed. His interest was evidently confined to the ona point. of a 
General Council, Luther was dismissed, the crowd followed him, and a 
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nunber of the followers of the Elector “of Saxouy accompeniéd him. 
Aleander tells us that as he left the audience hall he raised his hand in 
the fashion of the German soldier who had struck & good stroke. He 
had struck his stroke, and left the hall. —- 

Next day Charles met the princes, and read them a paper in which 
he had written his own opinion of what ought to be done, ‘The Germans 
pleaded for delay and negotiations with Luther. ‘This was agreed to, 
und meetings were held in hopes of arriving at a conference, A 
commission of eight, representing the Electors, the nobles, and the 
cities, was appointed to meet with Luther, They were all sincerely 
ausious to arrive at a working compromise ; but the negotiations were 
in vain, The Emperor's assertion of the infallibility of a General 
Council, and Luther's phrase, & conscience fast bound to the Holy 
Seriptare, could not be welded together by any diplomacy however 
sincere. ‘The Word of God was to Luther a living voice speaking to 
his own soul, it was not to be stifled by the det of any Council ; 
Luther won ready to lay domn get uq: en 
promise which endangered the Christian liberty which came to men by 
justifying faith, 

‘Tbe negotiations having failed, the Ban of the Empire was pro- 
nounced against Luther, Tt was dated on the day on which Charles 
concluded his secret treaty with Pope Leo X, as if to make clear to the 
Pope the price which he paid for the condemnation of the Reformer, 
Luther was ordered to quit Worms on April 26th, and his safe-conduct 

tected him for twenty days, and no longer. At their expiration he 
was liable to be seized and destroyed as a pestilent heretic. On his 
journey homewards he was captured by & band of soldiers and taken 
to the Castle of the Wartburg by order of the Elector of Saxony. 
This was his “ Patmos," where he waa to be kept in safety until the 
troubles were over, His disappearance did not mean that he was no 

a great leader of mon ; but it marks the time when the Lutheran 
revolt merges in national opposition to Rome, 
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CHAPTER V. 
NATIONAL OPPOSITION TO ROME IN GERMANY. 


Furovsu all the political and. religious confusion, which. distracted 
Germany during the period from the Dict of Worms to the Peasants’ 
War, there runs one thread which gives to the story nt least a semblance 
of unity; and that is the attempt and failure of a central government to 
keep the nation together on the path towards a practical reform in 
Church and in State "The ruform was no les imperative than the 
obstacles to it were formidable Germany was little more than a 
geographical expression, and a vague one withal; it was not a State, 
it T hardi» bó called a nation, so deep were its class divisions, 
Horizontal as well as vertical lines traversed it in every part, and 
its social strata were no more fused into one nation than its political 
sections were welded into one organised State, Rival ambitions and 
conflicting interests might set Prince against Prince, knight against knight, 
and town against town, but deeper antagonisms ranged knights against 
Princes and cities, or cities against Princes and knights; they might all 
conspire against Caesar, or the peasant might rise up against them, 
Imperia) authority was an ineffective shadow brooding over the troubled 
waters and unable to still the storm. Separatism in every variety of 
permutation and combination was erected into a principle, and on it was 

Yet this warring concourse of atoms felt once and again a common 
impulse, and adopted on rare occasions a common line of action, With 
few exceptions the German people were bent on reform of the Church, 
and with one voice they welcomed the election of Charles V. Nor for 
the moment was the hope of political salvation entirely quenched. ‘The 
efforts of Berthold of Mainz and Frederick of Saxony to evolve order out 
of the chaos had been foiled by the akill of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and the advent of Luther had been the signal for a fresh eruption of 
discord. But the urgency of the need produced a correspo nding y 
strong demand for ze unity; and at his election Charlee, an 
pledged to renew the attempt to create a national government, to 
maintain 4 national judicature, and to Pursue a national policy. Un- 





happily vague aspirations and imperial promises were poor substitutes for 
political forces, and the forms in which the common. feelings of the 
nation found vent added strength to centrifugal tendencies, and cot- 
tributed their share to the ruin of unity. ‘The attempt to remodel the 
Church divided the realm into two persistently hostile camps, and the 
succession af Charles V secured the throne of the Caesars to a. family 
which was too often rendy to sacrifice it» national imperial duties Lo 
the claims of dynastic ambition, 

Seldom has a nation had better cause to repent a fit of enthusiasm 
than Germany had when it realised the effects of the election of 
Charles V. Of his rivals Francis I would no doubt have made a worse 
Emperor, but the choice of Ferdinand—a suggestion made by Margaret 
of Savoy and peremptorily rejected by Charles himself—or of Frederick 
of Saxony, would probably have been attended with less disastrous 
consequences to the German national cause. In personal tastes and 
sympathies, in the aims he pursued within his German kingdom, and 
in his foreign poliey Charles V was an alien; his ways were not those 
of his subjects, nor were his thoughts thoughts; he could neither 

i the German language, nor read the German mind. Nurtured 
from birth i the Burgundian lands of his father, he at first regarded 
the world from a purely Burgundian point of view and sorely offended 
his Spanish subjects by his neglect of their interests in concluding 
the ‘Treaty of Noyon (1516). But the Flemish aspect of his Court sod 
his policy rapidly changed under southern influence, and the ten years of 
his youth (1517-20 and 1522-9) which be spent in Spain developed the 
Spanish tastes and feelings which he derived from his mother Juana. 
His mind grew ever more Spanish in sympathy, and this mental evolution 
was more and more clearly reflected in Charles’ dynastic policy. So far 
as jt was affected by national considerations, those considerations became 
ever jore Spanish; the Colossus which bestrode the world gradually 
turned its face southwards, and it was to Spain and not to the land 
of his birth that Charles retired to die. 

"om this development Germany could not fail to suffer, German 
soldiers helped to win Pavia and to deseerate Rome, but their blood was 
shed in vain so far as the fatherland was concerned. Charles’ conquests 
in Italy, made in the name of the German Empire and supported by 
German imperial claims, went to swell the growing bulk of the Spanish 
monafchy, and when he was crowned by Pope Clement VII at Bologna 
it wat noted that functions which belonged of right to Princes of the 
Empire were performed by Spanish Grandees. His promise to the 
German nation to restore to tie Empire its pristine extent and glory 
was interpreted in practice as an undertaking to enhance at all costs the 

кенде ОЁ the Habsburg family. ‘The loss of its theoretical rights over 
such states as Milan and Genoa was, however, rather a sentimental 
than ™ real grievance to the nation. It had better euuse for complaint 
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and transferred them to Spain. He sacrificed German interests in 
Holstein to those of his brother-in-law Christian II of Demo GG and, 
although he was not primarily responsible for the loss of Metz, Toul, 
‘and Verdun in 155%, his neglect of German interests along the Slavonic 
coasts of the Baltic was not without effect upon the eventual incor- 
poration of Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, in the Russian domains of 
the Czar. German troops had been wont to march on Rome; but 
Charles brought Italian troops to the banks of the Elbe. He introduced 
into Germany that Spanish taint which was only washed out in the 


Thirty Years War; and he then sought to turn that tide of northern 
infiuence, which has been flowing ever since the decline of the Roman 
Empire, 

In religion as well as in politics Charles" increasingly Spanish ten- 
dències had an evil effect on the E npire, He was no theologian, and 
he could never prehend the Reformers’ objections to Roman dogma ; 
but that did not make him less hostile to their cause. His attitude 
towards religion was half way between the genial orthodoxy of his 
grandiather Maximilian and the gloomy fanaticism of his son Philip II, 
but his mind was always travelling away from the former and towards 
the latter position; and the transition enhanced the difficulty of coming 
to an accommodation with Lutheran heretics, 

This orthodoxy, however, implied no blindness to the abuses of the 
Pope's temporal power, and was always conditioned by regurd for the 
Emperor's: material interests. The fervid declaration of zeal against 
Luther which Charles read at the Diet of Worms has been described 
as the most genuine expression of his religious feelings. No doubt it 
was sincere, bot it is well to note that the Emperor's main desire was 
then to wean Leo X from his alliance with Francis I, and to prove to 
lhe papal Nuncio that, whatever the Diet might do, Charles’ heart wns 
in the right place, If he often assumed the réie of papal champion, he 
could on occasion remember that he was the successor of Henry IV, and 
to some at least the Sack of Home must have seemed a revenge for the 
scene at Canosa, Не could tell Clement that that outrage was the just 
Judgment of God, he could seize the temporalities of the bishopric of 











power, and was even tempted to think that Luther might one day 
L De if se} continued to thwart the imperial 
With Charles, as with every prince of the . including the Por 

political far outweighed religious motives Chivalry and the ess 
spirit were both dead. His religious faith and family pride might both 
have impelled him to avenge upon Henry VIII the wrongs of Catharine 
of Aragon; but these, he said, were private griefs: thoy musti wot be 

owed to interfere with the public considerations which compelled him 
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to conciliate the English King; and his one aim throughout the affair 
was to provide for the suecession of his cousin to the throne of England. 
That was a clear dynastic issue which appealed to Charles with # force 
which no other motive could rival. One simple principle pervaded the 
whole of Charles’ actions, and one object he pursued with unswerving 
fidelity throughout his public career. It was neither the conversion of 
hereties nor the overthrow of the Turks; it was not even a national 
object, for Charles was too cosmopolitan and his lands too heterogeneous 
for him to become such an exponent of national aspirations aa Francis | 
and Henry II were in France, or Henry VII and Elizabeth in England. 
But he was deeply imbued with pride in the Habsburg race and faith 
in the family star. ‘To the service of the Habsburgs he devoted his 
industry, his patience, his tenacity of purpose, and his great diplomatic 
abilities. "herein lay the reason of his ultimate failure; in the end the 
principle of nationality defied the Habsburg power, and not a foot of 
the land conquered by Charles remains to the Spaniard to-day, 

T'he imperial throne of Germany was thus a possession which Charles 
sought to use in the Habsburg interest; and this idea dominated not 
merely his foreign policy but the course he pursued with regard to 
domestic affairs, He was told by hia minister, Maximilian von Zeven- 
bergen, that the only means to prevent the Empire from becoming a 
democratic republic like Switzerland was the extension within its borders 
of the absolutist Habsburg power, and to this dynastie use the Emperor 
turned, 80 far as he could, his prerogative as national sovereign. The 
great enemy of imperial unity was the territorial principle, and Charles 
himself regarded it as such, yet he never hesitated to extend his territorial 
possessions at the expense of the national government. Every element 
in the German State tended towards separation, but the grestest separatist 
of all was the Emperor. Besides virtually severing the Netherlands . 
from the Empire, he sought to exempt his hereditary possessions from 


the jurisdiction of the national Courts of law, from contriba 














national taxes, and from sharing the burden of national government, 
He was to be as absolute as he could in the Empire at large, but while 
be controlled the national government, the national government was to 
have no control over his hereditary lands, It mattered little how much 
the imperial authority diminished provided the Habsbunr power grew: 
no one should henceforth be Emperor unless he came of the Halsbung 
més, ‘The extent of his heritage was greater than that of the German 
Reich, and he thought that, his allegiance to his family transcended his 
obligations to any one of the realms over which he ruled. But, so far 
аз Getmany was concerned, the Emperor Charles V never rose from a 
narrow dynastie to a broad national conception of his duties and of hie 
opportunities as ruler of Germany. Both the extent of the realm and 
the authority of the central government dwindled under his sway; he 
narrowed the German Heich and weakened the Aeichsregiment. 
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While German national interests were thus subordinated to those 
of a family, while the nominal control of the Empire's foreign policy 
was vested in the hands of one who regarded Germany as only a piece 
in the game of dynastie ambitions, the German people moo no 
‘corresponding advantage from increased security. The endless roll of 
principalities A wh adorned Charles Vs style and dazzled 
the eves of the Electors proved no more than a paper wall of defence. 
‘The Emperor's strength was also his weakness ; it was dissipated all over 
Europe, and though Germans turned the senle in Italy, few troops came 
from Spain or Burgundy to defend the Empire against the Turks or the 
French. While Francis I and Solyman wielded swords, Charles V 
seemed to brandish an armoury of cumbrous wespona, which were only 
of use if used all together, and were frequently unavailable at the 
-critical moment. Germany had to look to itself for defenee, und a 
further element of separatism was fostered by the consequent tendency 
of individual Princes to make arrangements with Charles’ enemies behind 
the Emperor's back. 

_ ‘The nation was not long left in doubt as to the character of the ruler 
whom it had chosen or the objects he meant to pursue. German envoys 
to Spain were not well pleased with their youthful sovereign's obvious 
devotion to priestly rites, ar with the intimation that they must negotinte 
in the Flemish tongue because Charles could speak neither German nor 
Latin. Nor was his first act as Emperor calculated ta reassure his 
people. Amid the confusion of the interregnum Ulrich, the di 
Duke of Wiirttemberg, attempted to recover his duchy; he was easily 
defeated by the Swabian League, which ceded its conquest to Charles 
on repayment of the cost of the campaign, Ulrich was a nullan who 
deserved no consideration, but his vices did not abrogate the rights of 
his heirs, and it was utterly repugnant to German custom and sentiment 
for the Emperor to confer a fief upon himself. No territory, however, 
was so convenient for the extension of Austria's influence as Wlirttem- 
berg; with it in Habsburg hands, Zevenbergen thought that Charles 
and his brother would dominate Germany, and so Wiirttemberg passed 
into Habsburg posession, with Zevenbergen na its governor, 

Troubles in Spain and adverse winds delayed Charles departure 
from the shores of Galicta until May, 1520, and his two interviews with 
Henry VHI further postponed his coronation at Aachen until October 24, 
‘There he swore to observe promises made before his election, and on 
November 1 he summoned a Diet to meet in the following January, 

He then made his way up the Rhine to Warms, where, on January 28, 

the day sacred to Charles the Great, he opened perhaps the most famous 
of all the Diets in German history (1521). 

` ÜThe dramatic episode of Luther's appearance and condemnation by 
the Edict of Worms has, however, been allowed to obscure the more 
important business of the Diet and to convey a somewhat misleading 
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impression. ‘The devils on the roofs of the houses at Worms were really 
rather friendly to Luther than otherwise, and the renowned Edict itself 
was not so much an expression of settled national policy as an expedient, 
recommended by the temporary exigencies of the Emperor's foreign 
relations, and only extorted from him by Leo's promise to cease from 
of seeing the Edict executed, and certainly the Princes who passed it had 
no such desire. They were much more intent on securing redress of 
their grievances against the Church than on chastising the man who 
had attacked their common enemy; and the fact that the Dict which 
condemned Luther's heresy also solemnly formulated a comprehensive 
indictment against the Roman Church throws a vivid light upon the 
twofold axpeet which the Hol nation assumed in Germany FT. вете. 

The origin of the whole movement was a natural attempt on the 
part of man, with the progress of enlightenment, to emancipate himself 
from the clerical tutelage under which he had laboured for centuries, 
and Lo remedy the abuses which were an inevitable outcome of the 
exclusive privileges and authority of the Church. ‘These abuses were 
traced directly or indirectly to the exemption of the Church and its 
possessions from secular control, and to the dominion which tt exercised 
over the laity; ond the revolt against this position of immunity and 
privilege was one of the most permanently and universally successful 
movements of modern history. lt was in the beginning quite indepen- 
dent of dogma, and it has pervaded Catholic os well as Protestant 
countries. ‘The State all over the world has completely deposed the 
Church from the position it held in the Middle Ages; and the existence 
of Churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, in the various political 
systems, is due not to their own intrinsic authority but to the fact that 
they are tolerated or encouraged by the State. No ecelesinstie has any 
п соя the temporal laws of the land in which be Dee, In 1521 
clerical ministers ruled the greater part of Europe, Wolsey in England, 
Adrian im Spain, Du Prat in France, and Matthew Lang to no small 
extent in Germany; to-day there is not s clerical prime. minister in 
the world, and the temporal States of the Catholic Church have shrunk 
to the few acres covered by the Vatican. 'The Church has ceased to 
domain. 

This was, roughly speaking, the main issue of the Reformation; it 
was practically universal, while the dogmatic questions were subsidiary 
end took different forms in different localities. It was on this principle 
that the German nation was almost unanimous in its opposition to 
Home, nnd its feelings were accurately reflected in the Diet at Worms. 
Even Frederick of Saxony was averse from Luthers repudiation of 
Catholic doctrine, but, if the Reformer had confined himself to an attack 
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have been powerless to secure his condemnation. The whole nation, 
wrote a canon of Worms, was of one mind with regard to clerical 
immorality, from Emperor down through all classes to the last man. 
Nine-tenths of Germany, declared the papal Nuncio, cried “ Long live 
Luther," and the other tenth shouted “Death to the Church.” Duke 
George of Saxony, the staunchest of Catholics, was calling for a General 
echoed the recommendation. Even Jean Glapion, the Emperor's con- 
fessor, was believed to be not averse from an accommodation with 
Lather, provided that he would disavow the Babylonish Captivity, and 
in Worms itself the papal emissaries went about in fear of assassination. 
‘The Germans, wrote Tunstall to Wolsey from Wonns, were everywhere 
so addicted to Luther that a hundred thousand of them would lay 
down their lives to save him from the penalties pronounced by the 
Pope. 

m popular enthusiasm for Luther led Napoleon to express the 
belief that, had Charles adopted his cause, he could have conquered 
Europe at the head of a united Germany. But en imperial sanction 
of Lutheranism would not have killed the separatist tendencies of 
German politics, nor was it Lutheran doctrine which had captivated the 
hearts of the German people. He was the hero of the hour solely 
because he stood for the national opposition to Rome. The circum- 
stances in Germany in 152] were not very dissimilar from those in 
England in 1529. ‘There was an almost universal repuenance to clerical 
privilege and to the Roman Curia, but the section of the nation which 
was prepared to repudiate Catholic dogma was still insignificant; and a 
really national government, which regarded national unity as of more 
importance than the immediate triumph of any religious party, would 
have pursued a policy something like that of Henry VIII in his later 
years. It would have kept the party of doctrinal revolution in due 
subordination to the national movement against the abuses of a corrupt 
clerical caste and an Italian domination ; it would have endeavoured to 
satisfy the popular demand for practical reform, without alienating the 
majority by surrendering to a sectional agitation against Catholic 
dogma. But both the man and the forces were wanting. Charles 
often dallied with the idea of a limited practical reform, and he had 
already slighted the Papacy by allowing Luther to be heard at the Diet 
of Worms after his condemnation by the Pope, as if an imperial edict 
were of more. effect in matters of faith than a papal Bull. He could 
hardly, however, be Reformer in Germany and reactionary in Spain, and 
absence and his absorption in other affairs prevented him from bestowing 
upon the government of Germany that vigilant and concentrated at- 
tention which alone enabled Henry VIII to effect his aims in England « 
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and the task of dealing with the religious, and with the no less trouble- 
ce pee ee mm Саар E t to the Council of 
Regency „for years, to erdinand, 

te and e qb 
questions which came before the Diet of Wonns. When the electors 
extorted from Charles a promise to re-establish the Reichrregiment, they 
had in their mind a national administration like that suggested by 
Berthold of Mainz; when Charles gave his pledge, he was thinking of 

Council which should be, like Maximilian's, Aulic rather than national; 

imagined that he was redeeming his pledge when he proposed to 
the Diet the formation of a covernment which waz to have no control 

over foreign affairs, and a control, limited by his own assent, over 
cedo tulministration. The Regent or head of the Council and six of 
its twenty members were to be nominated by the Emperor; these were 
to be permanent, but the other fourteen, representing the Empire, were 
to chage every quarter. This body was to have no power over Charles’ 
hereditary dominions, nor over the newiy-won Württemberg, The 
Emperor, in short, was to control the national government, but the writs 
of the national government were not to run in the Habsburg territories. 
On the other hand, the Princes demanded a form of government which 
would have practically eliminated the imperial factor from the Empire; 
the governing Council was to have the same authority whether Charles 
himself Were present or not, it was to decide foreign as well as domestic 
questions, and in it the Emperor should be represented only in the same 
way n Other Princes, namely, by a proportionate number of members 
chosen from his hereditary lands, 

[n the compromise which followed ‚Charles secured the decisive 
point, The government which was formed wns too weak to weld 
Germany into а political whole, able to withstand the disintegrating 

uenc of its own particularism and of the Habsburg dynastic 
interes** amd Charles was left free to. pursae throughout his reign the 
old imperial maxim, dirite et impera, The HReicheregiment was to have 
indepen kent power only during the Emperars absence; at other times 
it was tO sink into an advisory body, ond important decisions must 
always have his assent, He was to nominate the president and four out 
of the Council's twenty-two members; but his own dominions were to be 
subject | to its authority, the determination of religious questions was left 
largely in the hands of the Estates, and Charles undertook to form no 
league: or alliances affecting the Empire without the Council's consent. 

'The rt 9nsttution of the supreme national court of justice ог Heichs- 
rgericht presented few variations from the form adopted at 
Constat in 1507, and the ordinance establishing it is almost word for 
word fe same as the original proposal of Berthold of Mainz in 1493; 
the ig Perial influence was slightly inereased by the provision permitting 
nominate two mtditional assessors to the Court, but, being paid 
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m Empire and not by the Emperor, its members 
PDendencoe. 

_ A mesure which ultimately proved to be of more importance than 
the reorganisation of these two institutions was the partition of the 
Habsburg inheritance. One of the most cherished projects of Ferdmand 
of Aragon had been the creation in northern Italy of « kingdom for the 
benefit of the younger of his two grandsons, which would have left 
Charles free to retain his Austrian lands. ‘That scheme had failed; but 
the younger Ferdinand, especially when he became betrothed to the 
heiress of Hungary and Bohemia, could not decently remain unendowed 
while his brother possessed so much; and on April 28, 1521, a contract 
Austria, Carinthia, Carniola, Styria, and Tyrol. ‘This grant formed the 
nucleus of the present so-called Dual Monarchy; it was gradually 
extended by the transference to. Ferdinand of all Charles. V'& possessions 
and claims in Germany, and the success with which the younger brother 
not been elected Emperor in 1519 instead of having to wait thirty-seven 
years for the prize. 

Soon after the conclusion of the Diet of Worms Charles left 
Germany, which he was not to see again until nine years later; and 
long before then the attempt of the central government to control the 
disruptive forces of political and religious separatism had hopelessly 
broken down. .A pathetic interest attaches to the intervening struggles 
of the Heichsregiment as being the last efforts to create a modern German 
national State co-extensive with the medieval Empire, a State which 
would have included not only the present German Empire, but Austria 
and the Netherlands, and which, stretching from the shores of the Baltic 
to those of the Adriatic sea, and from the Straits of Dover to the 

+Niemen or the Vistula, would have dominated modern Europe: and a 
peed dea! of angry criticism has been directed against the particularjst 

odies which one after another repudiated the authority of the govern- 
ment and brought its work to nought. But particularien had so 
completely permeated Germany thot the very efforts at unity were 
themselves tainted with particularist motives; and one reeson alike for 
the favour with which Princes like Frederick of Saxony regarded the 

Heichsregiment, &nd for its ultimate failure, was that, with its ostensible 
unifying purpose, the government combined aims which served the 
M of dë on of other class. 

e great. Princes ` pire present & double aspect. i 
with the point af view from which they are remanded. "Te Cile to 
were collectively an oligarchy which threatened to destroy thë бышат: 
ical principle embodied in the person of the Emperor; but individual! 
and from the point of view of their own daminions thev renreseniad Д 
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France, to England, and to Spain, a territorial principle more: youthful 
and more vigorous than the effete Kaisertum. The force of political 
gravitation hud already modified profoundly the internal constitution of 
the Empire; States like Saxony, Brandenburg, and Bavaria had acquired 
consistency and weight, and began to exercise an attraction over 
the pumberless molecules of the Empire which the more distant and 
nebulous luminary of the Kaiserfum could not counteract. The petty 
knight, the cities and towns, found it ever more difficult to resist 
the encroachments of neighbouring Princes; and princely influence 
over municipal elections and control over municipal finance went am. 
increasing throughout the sixteenth century, till towards its end the 
former autonomy of all but а select number of cities had well-nigh 
disappeared. It was not from the Emperor but from the Princes that 
knights and burgesses feared attacks on their liberties, and their danger 
threw them into an attitude of hostility to the Meicharegimeni, a body 
by means of which the Princes sought to exercise in their own interests 
the national power, ‘They could also appeal to the higher motive of 
imperial unity; the strength of individual Princes meant the weakness 
of the Emperor, and unity in parts might seem to be fatal to the unity 
of the whole. 
"The Diet of Worms had in fact been а struggle between Emperor 
and Princes, in which neither had paid much regard to inferior classes, 
and the spoils were divided exclusively between the two combatants. 
The knightly order was denied all share in the government of the 
Empire; they could expect no mure consideration than before in their 
endless disputes over territory with their more powerful neighbours, 
and the Reichskammergericht with its Roman law they regarded as an 
insufferable infringement of their own feudal franchises, The cities 
were not less discontented. They had been refused any representation 
in the Reichtregiment, subaidies had been voted without their coneurrenee, 
and {hey anticipated with reason fresh taxation which would fall mainly 
on peir shoulders, | 

‘fhe new government was established at Nürnberg in November, 
1591; and in the following February it met the Diet. The first business 
was Lo raise forces to serve against the ‘Turks before whose advance 
Belgrade hal just fallen; and with Charles" consent a portion of the 
supplies voted for the Emperor's abandoned journey to Rome: was 
applied to this purpose. Greater difficulty was experienced in finding 
weng tO defray the expenses of the imperial council and court of 
jüustj?e It was proposed to revert to the Common Penny, to tax the 
Tewa and to apply the annates of the German Church, which supported 
the Roman Curia, to the purposes of the national government. But all 
(hose SugEestions were rejected in favour of a scheme which offered the 
threefold advantage of promoting German unity, of relieving German 
capifalists of some of their superfluous wealth, and of sparing the 
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pockets of those who voted the tax. All classes had soon. perceived 


that there could be no peace and no justice unless somebody paid for its: 
maintenance and administration, and with one voice they began to 
excuse themselves from the honour of providing the funds. It was 
necessary, however, to select a victim, and the choice of the mercantile 
interest was received with acclamation by every other class in Germany. 

The commercial revolution which marked the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth century had led, as such revolutions 
ways do, to the rapid and disproportionate accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of the few who knew how to exploit it; and the consequent 
yrowth of luxury and increase of the power of mercantile magnates were 
a. constant theme of denunciation in the mouths of less fortunate men. 
The canonist doctrine of usury, based on the Scriptural prohibition, still 
held sway in all but commercial circles, and the forestalling and regrating, 
against which the English statute-book is so eloquent, excited no less 
odium in Germany. Theologians united with lawyers in denouncing 
the Fuggerei of the great trading companies: Luther and Zwingli, 
Hutten and Erasmus were of one mind on the question. Erasmus 
deseribed the merchants as the basest of all mankind, and it was partly 
due to this feeling that the lawless robbery of traders at the hands 
of roving knights went on openly without an attempt to check it; 
the humanist, Heinrich Bebel, even declared that the victims owed their 
captors a debt of gratitude because the seizure of their ill-gotten goods 
smoothed their path to heaven. 

This moral antipathy to the evil effects of wealth, as exhibited in 
other people, was reinforced by the prevalent idea that money and 
riches were synonymous terms, and that the Germnn nation was being 
steadily impoverished by the export of precious metals to pay for the 
imports it received from other countries, and especially English cloth 
And Portuguese spices. It was felt that some check must be put upon 
the process, and a national tax on imports and exports would, it was 
thought, cure this evil, satisfy at once the moral mdignation of people 
and Princes against capitalists and their selfish desire for fiscal immunity, 
and providea stable financial basis far the national executive and judicial 
system, for the defence of the realm agzinst foreign foes, und for the 
maintenance of peace within ita borders. The measure as passed by the 
Diet of Nürnberg in 1522 exempted all the necessaries of life, but imposed 
a duty of four per cent. on all ather merchandise, to be paid on exe 
as well as on imports, Custom-houses were ta be erected along the whole 
frontier of the Empire, which was defined far the purpose. Switzerland 
refused its consent and was excluded, and so were Bohemia and Prussia, 
the latter as being a fief of Poland, but the Netherlands were reekoned as 
an integral part of the Empire; and, had the project been carried out, 
it would have provided not only the revenues which were ita immediate 
object, but an invaluable lever for the unification of Germany. | 
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Not a however, with this victory over the moneyed classes 
obtained through the co-operation of their own particular interesta with 
a national sentiment, nor with the further prohibition of all trading 
companies possessing a capital of more than fifty thousand crowns, the 





Princes proceeded at the Diet held st Nürnberg in November, 1522, 
to strike at the imperial cities which had hitherto refrained from 





making common cause with the capitalists. In language which reminds 
English readers of James I, they affirmed that the participation of the 
cities in the affairs of the Empire was not a matter of right, but of 
grace and a privilege which might be withdrawn st pleasure; when 
the Electors and Princes had agreed on a measure, the cities, they 
said, had nothing to do but consent, and they were now required to levy 
a contribution towards the Turkish war which had been voted without 
their concurrence. 

The golden age of the towns had passed away in Germany as well as 
in Italy, their brilliant part in history had been played out, and they 
were already vielding place to greater political organisations; but they 
were not yet prepared to surrender to the Princes without a strumele. 
Ata congress of cities held at Speier in March, 1583, it was resolved to 
to lxv their case before Charles at Valladolid in August, At first the 
imperial Court took up an attitude of real or feigned hostility to their 
demandè and there seems to be no conclusive evidence that this revolt 
against the national government had been encouraged by Charles, Yet 
the particularist interest of the cities appealed to the particularist interest 
of the Emperor with a force which he could not resist. ‘The opposition 
had been engineered by the Fugrers; and Charles! chronic insólvericy 
rendered him peculiarly susceptible to the arguments which they could 
best apply: Jacob Fugger had even boasted that to him and his house 
Charles owed his election as Emperor, So now the deputies undertook 
that Cparles should not lose financially by granting their request, and 
they alo promised his councillors a grateful return for their trouble: 
Other grounds were alleged; it was hinted that the Princes would use 
the proceeds of the tax in a way that boded no good to the imperial 
power i? Germany; there was a scheme in hand for the appointment of 
a King of the Romans who with adequate financial support might 
reduce the Emperor to a cipher; moreover the Heichsregiment which 
required this reverie was itself superfluous; if Charles would select a 
trustwo/thy Regent and maintain the Lammergericht, that would meet 
all the fTigencies of the case, and his own position in the Empire would 
be materially strengthened, Finally, to remove Charles’ suspicions of 
the citis besed on their alleged countenance of Lutheranism, they 
made tP® Somewhat confident assertion that not a syllable of Luthers 
works pai been printed in their jurisdiction for years, and that it 
was not “ith them thet Luther and his followers found protection. 
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government into his own hands, appoint a Regent and a fresh Kammer- 
gericht, forbid the imposition of the obnoxious tax, and prohibit the 
Regiment from dealing with monopolies without again asking his consent. 
The first great blow at the national government had been struck by the 
Emperor at the instigation of the German cities; another was at the 
moment being struck. by the German nobility and œ section of the 

Of all the disorderly elements in the German Empire the most 
dangerous was the Hitterschaft, a class whose characteristics are not 
adequately denoted by the nearest English equivalent, * knights.” 
Their bearing towanls the government and towards the other Estates 
of the realm recalls that of the English baronage under Stephen and 
Henry II, and another parallel to their position may be found in the 
Polish nobles. or “gen " whose success in reducing the other 
elective monarchy in Europe to anarchy would probably have been 
repeated by the German Hitterschaft but for the restraining force of 
the territorial Princes. Like the English barons and the Polish nobles 
they recognised no superior but their monarch, enjoyed no occupation 
so much as private war, and resisted every sttempt to establish orderly 
government, They had special grievances in the early part of the 
sixteenth century; the development of commerce was accompanied by 
a corresponding agricultural depression ; and while wealth in the towns 
increased and prices rose, the return from rents and services remained 
stationary unless they were exploited on commercial principles, In 
France and in England under strong monarchies the lords of the land 
saved their financial position by sheep-farming, enclosures, and other 
businesslike pursuite, but in Germany pride, or inadaptability, or special 
facilities for private war kept the knights from resorting to auch ex- 
pedients, and their main support was wholesale brigandage. They took 
to robbery as to a trade and considered it rather an honour to be 
likened to wolves. Like wolves, however, they were generally hungry; 
the organisation of territorial States and the better preservation of peace 
had, moreover, rendered their trade at once more dangerous and unprofit- 
able; and in 1522 there were knights who lived in peasants’ cottages, and 
» incames of no more than fourteen crowns m year, | 

To their poverty fresh burdens were added by the reforms of the 
mational government; the prohibition of private war, the supersession 
of their ancient feudal customs by the newly-received Roman law, the 
into a position of chronic discontent; and in the summer of 1592 the 
knights of the middle and upper Rhine provinces assembled at Landau 
and resolved to repudiate the authority of the Reichskammergericht on 
the ground that it was dominated by the influence of their natural foes 
the Princes. They found a leader in the notorious Franz von Sickingen, 
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oho Ex been regarded both. su Miss chap N 
as a Gospel pioneer. Probably re ee лз personal and 
he adopted the cause of his fellow-knights only. because that réle suited 
his private purposes, Charles Y had taken him into his service and 
employed him in the war with France, but Sickingen's success and 
rewards had not been commensurate with his hopes, and he sought other 
means to satisfy the extravagant ambition of becoming Elector of ‘Trier 
or even a King. 

A decent cloak for lis private ends and for the class interests of the 
knights was found in the religious situation. Sickingen was apparently a 
genuine Lutheran; Bucer lived in his castle, the Ebern ; Oecolampadits 

to his followers, and four hundrec knights had undertaken 
Luther's defence at the Diet of Worms. The Reformer was grateful 
und addressed Sickingen as his especial lord and patron. He looked to 
the Ritter as. a sword of the Gospel, and openly incited them to rise 
and spoil the unregenerate priests and prelates; while Hutten, whose 

hies were naturally on the knightly side, urged Sickingen to 
emulate Ziska, and endeavoured to enlist the towns in the service of ` 
the opposition to their common foe, the territorial Princes. Some of 
these Princes were, however, already half Lutherans; the Elector of 
Saxony Was Luther's great patron, the Elector Palatine was fall of 
doubts: and in any case waz no friend to the Hishops, and prudence 
forbadé open war in the ranks of the Reformers. An ingenious method 
of avoiding it, and of combining secular and religious interests under 
Sicking™ banner, was found in the proposal to limit the attack to the 
ecclesi¢stical Princes whose worldly goods were an offence to Lutheran 
divines Whose jurisdiction was a perpetual grievance to the cities, and 
whose territorial powers infringed knightly liberties. 

And so, when in August, 1599, Sickingen revived his feud with the 
Archbishop-Elector of Trier and entered his territory at the head of 
&u arm which he had levied nominally for the Emperor's service, he had 
acm hopes of success. The government put him inder the ban of the 
Empire but Sickingen Inughed at threats and proceeded to carry an the 
сопігоѓегзу with fire and sword. Unfortunately these arguments were 
double-dged, and Trier to which he laid siege offered an unexpected 
maitari The Archbishop himself evinced a martial valour at least 
equal to his spiritual zeal, and the knightly emissarics met with no 
responr® to their appeals from the people of the city; the traders had 
suffered 100 much from the wolves outside to wish to see them, even 
though they came in sheep's clothing, encamped within their walls. The 
allies „om Sickingen expected from Franconia were intercepted, and on 
i aber Tê he wak forced to raise the siege and to retreat to his 

strengt et Landstuhl. Here he thought himself secure against any 
attack; but his elaborate fortifications were not proof against the mew 
and perl artillery which the Princes brought into the field. In 
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April, 1523, his walls crumbled before it, he was himself mortally 
wounded by a splinter of stone, and died soon after his surrender, He 
was the last of the German Ritter, and the cannon which battered his 
castle were symbolical of the forces which proved fatal to the inde- 
pendence of his clas. 

This victory over one of the most formidable disruptive forces 
in the Empire might have been expected to strengthen the national 
government, but it was won in spite of, and not by, the Arichsregiment. 
That body had been unnble to keep the peace even in the immediate 
vicinity of Nürnberg where it sat, and whither its members came in 
disguise to avoid molestation at the hands of knightly robbers. Still 
less could it cope with a force like that at Sickingen’s disposal, and the 
rebellion had been put down by three Princes, the Elector Palatine, the 
Archbishop of Trier, and the young Landgrave, Philip of Hesse, who had 
acted on their own responsibility and in conjunction with the Swabian 
League, an organisation embodying within itself prelates, Princes, lesser 
nobility, and towns, but working in its external relations for the 
furtherance of the partieularist interests ofthe Housa of Austria. This 
alliance had early in the course of the revolt taken matters into its own 
hands and. treated the government with as much contempt as Sickingen 
had done himself. As a natural result the fitichrregiment began to 
ineline to the knightly side, and Frederick of Saxony came to an 
agreement with the rebels, Neither event had any effect upon the 
result of the struggle. After the fall of Landstuhl the three Princes 
and the Swabian League proceeded to crush the Franconian knights, 
This was done with little difficulty, their power was broken for ever, und 
Ulrich von Hutten fled to Switzerland, where he died soon afterwards 
in the midst of a controversy with his former friend Erasmus, The 
victors then punished the offenders and divided their spoils without the 
least reference to the wishes or commands of the government: and the 
main result of the episode was to exhibit in startling contrast the 
impotence of the Meichsregiment and the vigour of the territorial power 
of individual Princes. 

The Hegiment was visiblv tottering to its fall, and in January, 
1524, tt met the Diet for the last time at Nürnberg. Frederick of 
Saxony came prepared with a sheaf of reforms, but it was a question of 
ending and not of mending, and with that determination in their minds 
the various sections of the opposition gathered in force. The deputies: 
uf the towns had returned from Spain bringing the Emperors veto on 
the one practicable means of financing the administration. Charles” 
chancellor, Frunz Hannart, followed to fan the discontent. The wealth 
of Germany was ranged against the government which had endeavoured 
to abolish monopolies, to tax trade, and to restrict the operations of 
capital Duke George of Saxony had already declined to support an 
authority which had shown itself so powerless to enforce respect for its 
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decrees, and the three Princes of the Palatinate, of ‘Trier, and of Hesse 
had withdrawn their representatives from the Reichsregiment. The 
Swabian League was encouraged to resist encroachments on its autonomy, 
and the two main supports | of the administration, the Electors of Mame 
and Saxony, were engaged in personal quarrels, When the Diet opened, 
one after another of the Ride: of the vested interests rose to 
denounce the government, and a practical vote of censure was carried by 
the refusal of the Diet to consider any scheme for raising revenue until 
the administration was 

Bo ended the ut alte bo EE quer government for the 
medieval German Empire. The Reichsregiment was indeed continued, 
but it was removed to Esslingen, where it sat under the shadow of 
Austrian domination, and was shorn of the little independent authority 
it had wielded before, Germany was submerged under a flood of con- 
stitutignal chaos and personal rivalry, Ferdinand was plotting against 
the Elector of Saxony; many Princes were alienated from Charles by his 
failure to pay their pensions; and Francis I was seeking to fish in the 
troubled waters. The experiment of the Reichsregiment had, in fact, 
been foredoomed to failure from the first; the government contained 
within itself the seeds of its own disruption because its aims had not 
been single or disinterested, It was an attempt at national unity 
domingted by particularist interests "The opposition of the towns and 
of the knights had not been evoked because the government sought 
national unity but because it administered the national authority im the 
interests of territorial Princes; the single city of Nürnberg had for 
instance been taxed higher than any one of the Electors, Nor would 
nation?! unity have been secured if the oligarchy of Princes had per- 

ated its contro! of the government, for the individual members 
would soon have quarrelled among themselves. Their dissensions were, 
indeed, patent even when their collective authority was threatened by 
comme” enemies, Each, wrote Hannart to his master, wanted to have 
the affaire of the Empire regulated according to hie individual taste: 

all demanded a national government and a national system of 
judieattre, but no one would tolerate the interference of these institu- 
tions if his own household and jurisdiction; everyone in short wished 
to be „master himself. 

In such circumstances Charles was perhaps justified in preferring, 
like He Test, the extension of his own territorial power to every 
other, deet, He may have perceived the impossibility of founding 
nation! “nity on a discredited imperial system. Unity did not come 

throug!" any of the methods suggested by the reforming Diets; it only 
came when the imperial decay, which they tried to check, had rum ils 
full cotte and the Emperors supremacy had succumbed to the principle 
of territorial monarchy, ‘To the extension of that principle by methods 
of bloc? and iron Germany owes her modern unity as England, France, 
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oll, it led to the construction of the 








The failure of the attempt at political reform involved the ruin of 
all hopes of religious settlement which should be either peaceful or 
national, for the only instrument by which such an object could 
have been achieved was broken in pisces. Each political organism 
within the Empire was left to work out its own salvation at its own 
option without the stimulus or control of 4 central government; and 
the contrast between the conrse of the Reformation in Germany and 
its development in England affords some facilities for comparing the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of a strong national monarchy. 
In Germany at all events there can be no pretence that the whole 
movement was due to the arbitrary caprice of an absolute King. То 
whatever extent it may have had its roots in the baser passions of 
mankind, it was at least a popular manifestation. It cume from 
below, and not from above. Charles V was hostile from conviction and 
from the exigencies of his personal position; the ecclesinstical Princes 
were hostile from interest if not from conviction: of the temporal 
Princes only one could be described as friendly, and even Frederick of 
Saxony was not yet a Lutheran. He was still treasuring a collection of 
relics and he had spoken severely of Luther's Babylonish Captivity. 
His attitude towards all religious movements, however extravagant, was 
mither that of Gamaliel, on whose advice to the Sanhedrim he seems 
to have modelled his action; if they were of men they would come 
ta nought of themselves, and rather than be found fighting against 
God he would take his staff in his hand and quit his dominions for 
етет. 

But whatever animosity the authorities may have entertained against 
the movement was neutralised by their impotence. ‘The Edict of Worms 
left nothing to be desired in the comprehensiveness of its condemnations 
or in the severity of its penalties, and the Roman hierarchy was particu- 
larly gratified by the subjection of the press to rigid censorship and hy 
the relegation of its exercise to the Church. But, while the Edict had 
been sanctioned by the national Diet, its execution depended entirely 
upon local authorities who were reluctant to enforce it in face of the 
almost universal disapproval. ‘The Primate himself, the Archbishop of 
Mainz, for fear of riots refused his clergy licence even to preach against 
pablication of the Edict refused, but the imperial commissioners who 
came to secure its execution were driven out of the city with threats. 
Both the Edict of Charles and the Bull of Leo remained dead letters in 
Germany outside the private domains of the House of Habsburg; and 
the chief effect of the campaign of the allied Pope, Emperor, and King 
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of England against Luther was a bonfire of the heretic's works in 
London and another at Ghent: | | 

The censorship of the press was never more ludicrously ineffective to 
stop & revolution. In spite of it the number of books issued бош 
German printing-presses in 1523 was more than twelve times us great us 
the number issued ten years before, and of these four-fifths were devoted 
to the cause of the Reformation, It was only with great difficulty that 
printers could be induced to publish works in defence of the Catholic 
Church, and they had often to be repaid for the loss in which the 
limited circulation of such books involved them. On the other 
hand Luthers own writings, violent satires like the Aarsthans and 
Neukar#tans, and Hans Sachs’ Wittenbergrische Nachligall, enjoyed an 
immense popularity. The effervescence of the national mind evoked a 
literature vigorous but rude in form and coarse in expression, the 
common burden of which was invertive against the Church, and especially 
the monastic orders; and this indigenous literature stirred to passion 
ihe mass of the lower middle classes which the alien amd esoteric 
ideals of the Humanists had faded to touch. "The pencil was scarcely 
less effective than the pen; Albrecht Dürer and Lucas Cranach were 
almost A8 zealous champions of the new ideas as Luther and Hutten, 
and probably few pictures have had a greater popular influence than 
Diirer’s portrayal of St John taking precedence of ЗЕ Peter, and of 
St Pay! as the protector of the Gospel An English nobleman 
travelligg in Germany in 1523 was amazed by the number of 
“abominable pictures” ridiculing the friars, though he sent to his King 
some si@ilar specimens satirising Murner, on whom Henry had bestowed 
a hundred pounds for his attack on Luther and for his translation of 
Henry's Own book. | 

The motive of all this literature was as yet practical rather than 
doctring to eradicate the abuses of the ecclesiastical organisation rather 
than to establish any fresh dogmatic system ; and the revolutionary ten- 
dencies were strongest in the middle classes, which dominated the town 
life in germany. ‘Though supported by the knights the Reformation 
was in the main a bourgeois movement; it was the religious aspect 
of the Advent of the middle classes, They had already emancipated 








fretting against the trammels which the Church imposed upon their 
individy™! and te autonomy, Clerical immunities from municipal 


taxation €Piseopal jurisdiction over otherwise free towns produced a 
never-ce“ilig source of irritation, To these commercial classes Eberlin 
hundred thousand crowns a year, and that the friars extracted another 
million, Were irresistible arguments for the elimination of papal control 
over the German Church and for the dissolution of the frinrs Orders. 
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remnants of the Hussite movement. Some members of that sect had 
settled on the borders of Silesia and Moravia in the middle of the 
fifteenth century; and they are claimed as the founders of the later 
recrudescence of the Hussite heresy ; and Wi g Capito declares that 
in his youth he had often heard his elders read the writings of the 
Bohemian Reformers. Luthers words were not entirely novel accents, 


So while the Princes held aloof from the movement it progressed 
with rapid strides in the cities; At Nürnberg under the eyes of the 
national government the churches of St Lawrence and St Sehald 
sounded with the new doctrines, and Osiander tinder the protection 
af the city authorities began to proselytise not only among the citizens 
but among the numbers of public officials, from clerks to Princes, 
who were brought to Nürnberg by the business of the Empire. The 
Austrian administration of Württemberg closed its churches to the 
Reformers, but almost all the small imperial cities of Swabia favoured 
the Reformation. Fberlin of Günzburg was the most popular of the 
Swabian preachers, but Hall, Nérdlingen, Reutlingen, Esslingen, and 
Heilbronn listened to the precepts of Brenz, Billicanus, Alber, Styfel, 
and Lachmann. Strasburg and the southern cities of the Swabian 
circle were powerfully influenced by the example of their Swiss neigh- 
bours; and in 1524, the year in which Zwingli established -control over 
Zurich, Bucer and Capito effected a similar change in Strassburg, which 
had already shown its sympathies by committing Murner's works to the 
Hames, hy protecting Matthew Zell from the Hishop, and by exercising 
the censorship over the press in a way that inflicted no hardship on the 
Reformers. Elsewhere in Upper Swabia Zwinglis influence was strong; 
his friend Schappeler, who wus to play an important part in the 
Peasants’ Revolt, preached at Memmingen, and Hummelberz in Ravens 
burg, while the disposition of Constance had been proved in 1521 by its 
refusal to publish the Edict of Worms. In Bavaria and Austria the 
Reformers were naturally less successful, and one was martyred at 
Rattenberg. But Jacob Strauss and Urbanus Rhegius preached in the 
valley of the Inn, Speratus at Salzburg and Vienna, and traces of the 
Reformed doctrines were fo aa far south as Tyrol. 

In the north the Reformers were not less active. Heinrich Müller 
of Zutphen, an Augustinian from the Netherlands, prevailed in Bremen 
against its Archbishop. Hamburg and. Lübeck, Stralsund and Greifs- 
wald, other cities of the Hanseatic League, followed its example, 
berg became Lutheran under the auspices of Bishop Polenz of Samland, 
and beyond the limits of the Empire the new doctrines spread to the 
German colonies at Danzig and Dorpat, Riga and Reval, Hermann 
Tast laboured in Schleswig, Jurien van der Dare (Georgius Aportanus) 
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in east Friesland; and smaller towns in Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, 
Lüneburg felt the impulse. Magdeburg and Breslau were in close com- 
munication with Wittenberg, and at Breslau the object nt which the 
reforming cities were aiming wns first achieved when the City Council 
claimed control over religious instruction on the ground that it built 
and maintained ecclesiastical edifices. In many cities the result of the 
struggle between the old faith and the new was indecisive; at Ulm, for 
instance, the Council determined to maintain a religious neutrality ; 
elsewhere the Catholic clergy retained control of the churches, while 
Lutheran divines preached to large audiences in the open air. 

At first sight it may seem strange that an anti-ecclesjastical move- 
ment should have been led by ecclesiastics, but the greatest enemies of a 
class or order generally come from within it; the most successful leaders 
of degrocratie revolutions have usually been aristocrats, and the over- 
throw of Churches has often been the work of Churchmen. So promi- 
nent vere members of Luthers own Order in the agitation against 
religious Orders that the whole thing was thought at rst to be only & 
squabble between Augustinians and Dominicans, like many another 
which had already broken out and been suppressed. The movement: 
had been hatched in an Augustinian monastery at Wittenberg, and the 
first tg Imitate the Wittenberg monks were their Augustinian brethren 
at Erfürt In 1522 a Chapter of the Order declared monastic vowa to 
he no longer Tv ng and a few months later its vicar abandoned hie 
dignity end took a wife The Augustinians of Eisleben, Magdeburg, 
guit and Nürnberg soan followed the example of those of Wieder 
and Erfurt, und left their eloisters to become evangelical preachers or to 
adopt Some secular trade. Two members of the Order were the pioneers 
of Lu‘teranism in the Netherlands, and two others were there its 
proton'#iyrs „000 

The German Augustininns in fact adopted Luther's cause us a body; 
no oth? Order followed their example, but that of St Francis produced 
at least ® many leaders of Reform, From Franciscan cloisters came 
Myconi# the Reformer of Weimar, who in after years travelled to 
Englard in the vain hope of strengthening the Anglican Church in the 
Luthe;"" faith; John Eberlin of Ginzburg, and Henry of Kettenbach, 
who worked togellier at Ulm; Stephen Kempen, the evangelist of 
Hampi E: Jobn Breismann, the reformer of Kottbus; Gabriel Zwilling, 
the agitator of Wittenberg; and Conrad Pellican, who. translated the 
"Talmud into Latin and impressed with his learning the English He- 
farmer Whitgift and Jewel, Bradford and Latimer. From among the 
Domin ans there arose Martin Bucer, а notable name in the history of 
the Ge man, the Swiss, and the English Reformations; the Brigettives 

uot! Oxcolampadius, whose. name, like Bucer’s, wea familiar on 
and A,brese Hisurer a Benedictine, ‘The Carmelite house at Augsburg 
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rmarny, had been Hector of the Premonstratensian school at Treptow. 
of eminence, a eirettmstance which shows that even in their worst days 
the monastic Orders attracted most of the promising youth. George von 
Polenz was the only Bishop who openly espoused the Lutheran cause in 
its early years, though the Bishops of Basel and Breslau, Bamberg and 

erseburg were more or less friendly. ‘The halting attitude of the 
Archbishop of Mainz was due partly to fear and partly to the design he 
cherished of following the example of Albrecht of Brandenburg and 
converting his clerical principality into a secular fief. 

But the movement, although led by Churchmen, was not the work 
of the Church or of any other organisation. It was a well-nigh universal 
spontaneous ebullition of lay and clerical discontent with the social, 
political, and moral condition of the established Catholic Church. 
‘here was no one to organise and guide this volume of passion, for 
Luther, although the mightiest voice that ever spoke the German 
language, was vor eè praeterea mihi. He had none of the practical 
genius which characterised Calvin or Loyola; and the lack of statesman- 
like direction caused the Reforming impulse to break in vain against 
many of the Catholic strougholds in Germany. Where it succeeded, it 
owed its success mainly to the fact that its control fell into the hands of 
a middle-class laity which had already learnt to administer such compre- 
hensive affairs as those of the Hanseatic Lengue. This participation of 
the laity the towns the bulwark of the German Reformed faith, 
and the value of their co-operation was theologically expressed. by the 
enunciation of the doctrine of the universal priesthood of man against the 
exclusive claims of the Church. Indeed not only were all men priests, but 
women #s well—so declared Matthew Zell, in grateful recognition of the 
effective aid which women occasionally rendered to the cause of Reform, 

That come had until 1523 been identified with the attempt to 
remedy those national grievances against worldly priests, high-handed 
prelates, and a corrupt Italian Papacy, which had been variously er- 
pressed in the list of gravamina drawn up by the Diet of Worms and in 
the furious diatribes of popular literature. But gradually and almost 
imperceptibly this campaign assumed a theological aspect; Luther and 
his colleagues began to seek a speculative basis for their practical 
propaganda, and to trace the evil customs of the time to a polluted 
doctrinal source, Religion in that theological age consisted largely in 
belief and very slightly in conduct, and the conversion of a movement for 
practical reform into a war of creeds was inevitable. But it hindered 
the practical Reformation and helped to destroy the national unity of 
Germany. There was scarcely a conservative who did not see and admit 
the need for a purification of the Church; Murner and Eck and, most 
notably, Enam felt it as much as Luther, Melanchthon, and Hotten 
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and Duke George of Saxony and Charles V as much as the Elector 
Frederick. But there was a vast difference between such a recogni 
and the acknowledgement of Luther's doctrine of the unfree sit 
between the admission that the theory of good works had been grossly 
nbused and the assertion that all good works were vain. The division 
thus initiated was deep and permanent, and whereas the practical E 
of the Reformation have commanded a universal assent in P 

an ever-widening assent in practice, Luther's theology comman only 
a sectional allegiance even among Reformers of his century and a 

allegiance in subsequent generations, 

Bot Luther in spite of his repudiation of scholastic theology never 
got rid of the results of his scholastic training; he must have a complete 
and logical theory of the universe, and he songht it in the works of the 
great Father of the Church on whose precepts Luthers own Onder had 
been professediy | founded, St EE views or the ere of the 
bis antagonist Pelapiab: but in practice сного ва Бе mitigated 
by a host of beneficent dispensations invented to shield mankind from 
the inevitable effects of its helplessness in the face of original sin. These 
medieval accretions Luther swept away; he accepted with all its appalling 
consequences the doctrine of predestination and of the thraldom of 
mankind to sin, and did not hesitate to make God directly responsible 
for the evil as well as the good existing in the world. It is a singular 
phenomenon that a fervent belief in the impotence of the human will 
should have stimulated one of the most masterful wills which ever 
affected the destinies of mankind, 

Tre evolution of this doctrine had been but one of the mental 
activities which oceupied Luther during his enforeed seclusion at the 
himself and his friends at the Elector Frederick's Court on the eve af 
his departure from Worms; and the secret was so well kept that his 
followers commonly thought thet he bad been murdered by papal 
emissalies. Here in his solitude he waa subjected to a repetition of 
those &ssaults of the devil which he had experienced in the Augustinian 
cloister What assurance had he thot he was right and the rest of 
the Church was wrong? But the faith that was in him saved him 
from his doubts of himself, and hard work prevented him from be- 

a visionary, The news that Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz 

таз {ПЕПЕ оп ай fresh recourse to Indulgences provoked a remarkable 
Alustration of Luther's influence; in spite of the efforts of well-wishers 
ak the Saxon Court to keep him quiet, he presented an ultimatum to 
the Archbishop granting a respite of fourteen days within which 
Albrecht might retract and esape the perils of the Reformers ful- 
mina! ‘The Primate of Germany replied with an abject submission. 
np was dificult to silence a man who wielded such an authority, 
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and commentaries on the Psalms and the Mamifica, sermons on the 
Gospels and Epistle: for the year, a book on Confession, and an 
elaborate treatise condemning the validity of monastic vows, flowed 
with amazing rapidity from his pen. More important was his trans- 
lation of the New Testament, on which he was engaged during the 
greater part of his captivity. "The old error that versions of the 
Scriptures in the vernacular tongues were almost unknown before the 
Reformation has been often exposed, but it is not so often pointed 
out that these earlier translations were based on the Vulgate and thus 
reflected the misconceptions of the Church azninst which the Reformers 
protested. Jt was almost as important that translations into the ver- 
nacular should be based on original texts as that there should be 
translations at all, and from n critical point of view the chief merit 
of Luther's version is that he sought to embody in it the best results 
of Greek and Hebrew scholarship. But its success was due not so 
much to the soundness of its scholarship as to the literary form of 
the translation, and Luther's Bible is as much a classic as the English 
Authorised Version, If he did not create the Newhochdeutech which 
Grimm calls the “ Protestant dinlect," he first gave it extensive popular 
currency, and the language of his version, which was baad on the Saxon 
Kanzleisprarhe, superseded alike the old Hochdeutsch and Plattdeutsch, 
which were then the prevalent German dialects The first edition of 
the New Testament was issued in September, 1522, and a secon two 
months later; the whole Bible was completed in 1534, and in spite 
of the facts that a Basel printer translated Luthers “outlandish 
words” into South German and that a Platideutsch version was alan. 
published, the victory of Luther's dinlect was soon assured. 

. Lauthers Bible became the most effective weapon in the armoury 
of the German Reformers, and to the infallibility of the Church they 
and later Protestants opposed the infallihility of Holy Seripture, But 
this we a claim which Luther himself never asserted for the Bible, 
and still less for his own translation. His often-quoted remark that 
the Epistle of St James was an * enistle af straw,” should not be 
separated Luthers own qualification that it was such only in 
comparison with the Gospel of St John, the Pauline Epistles, and some 
other books of the New Testament, But his references to that Epistle 
and to the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Book of Revelation show a 
very independent attitude towards the Scriptures. Wherever the words 
of the Canonical Books seemed to contlict with those of Christ, he 
preferred the latter as an authority, and further difficulties he left to 
individual interpretation. Let each man, he writes, hold to what his spirit 
yields him; and he confessed that he could not reconcile himself to the 
Book of Revelation. He was in fact supremely eclectic in respect to the 
Scriptures anil to the doctrines: he deduced from them; he gave the 
grentest weight to those Books and to those Passages which appealed 
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most strongly to his own individuality, while he neglected those Sud 
like St James’ Epistle, did not suit his doctrines — But he could hardly 
refuse o like liberty to others, and was thus soon involved in a 
with Reformers who like himself started from the denial of the authority 
of the Roman Church, but pressed further than he did his own arguments 
on the freedom of the will and the weight attaching to Seriptare. 
Luther's seclusion at the Wartburg did not allay the intellectual 
ferment at Wittenberg or impair the influence it exercised over the 
rest of Germany. At Wittenberg both the University und the town 
defied alike the papal Ball and the imperial Edict. Scholars flocked 
to the University from all quarters, and it became the metropolis. ol 
ie filter movement. Melanchthon forsook the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes to devote himself to the Epistles of St Paul; and his Loc 
Comminges formed one of the most effective of Lutheran handbooks, But 
he lacked the force and decision of character to lead or control the 
revolutionary tendencies which were gathering strength, and Luther's 
place was taken by his old ally Carlstadt. Carlstadt’s was one of those 
acute intellects which earn for their possessors the reputation of being 
reckless agitators because they are too far in advance of their age; 
and the doubts which he entertained of the Mosaic nuthorship of the 
Pentateuch and of the identity of the Gospels, as they then existed, with 
their original form, were considered to be evidence of the instability of 
his character rather than of the soundness of bis reasoning faculties, 
He was not, however, free from personal vanity or jealousy of Luther, 
and his rival's absence afforded him the opportunity of appearing as 
the leader of the movement. Declining an invitation from Christian II 
to Denmark, he united with Gabriel Zwilling in an attempt to destroy 
what Taler had left of the papal € He attacked clerical celibacy 
SC for secular priests sud Beater for nis He denounced 
the whole institution of monachism, and pronounced the adoration of 
the Eucharist and private masses to be sinful., On December 5, 1521, 
there Wai a riot against the Mass, and the University demanded its 
abolition throughout the country, The Town Council refused its con- 
currey® in this request, but on Christmnas-Day Carlstadt administered 
the Sacrament of the Altar in both elements, De the preparatory 
confession, the elevation of the Host, and the “abominable canon," 
which implied that the celebration was a sacrifice. Zwilling next 
inveighed against the piaficwm and extreme unction as being д financial 
trick om the part of the priests, and entered conoclast 
campaign, iuriting his Bee to burn the pictures in Seet al P 
destraY the altars, x 
iniscences of Hussite doctrine may have predisposed the Saxon 
popuii living ûn the borders of Bohemia in favour of Carlstadt's 
proceedings, and he was now reinforced by the influx from Zwickau of 
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Nicolaus Storch, Thomas Münzer, Marcus Stübner, and. their followers, 
whose views were of n distinctively Hussite, or rather "Taborite, tendency. 
These believed themselves to be under the direct influence of 
the Holy Spirit, and their immediate intercourse with the source of all 
truth rendered them independent of any other guidance, even that 
of the Seriptures The free interpretation of the Bible which seemed 
a priceless boon to Luther, was a poor thing to men who believed 
themselves to be at least as much inspired as its writers. From their 
Hon of infant baptism, on the grounds that a sacrament was void 
without faith, and that infants could not have faith, they were after- 
wards called Anabaptists, but they also held the tenets of the later Fifth 
Monarchy men in England. Like Luther they believed in the unfree 
will, but they carried the doctrine to greater lengths, and unlike him 
they found inspiration in the Apocalypse. ‘They asserted the imminence 
of & bloody purification of the Church, and they endeavoured to verify 
their prophecy by beginning with the slaughter of their opponents at 
Zwickau. The E was, however, discovered, and Storch, Munzer, and 
Stübner fled to 

Here they joined hands with Carlitadt and Zwiling. Even 
Melanchthon was impressed by their arguments, and the Elector 
Frederick, mindful of Gamaliels advice, refused to move against them. 
Early in 1522 iconoclastic riots broke out; priestly garments and 
auricular confesion were disused; the abolition of the mendicant Orders 
was demanded, together with the distribution of the property of the reli- 
gious corporations amang the poor. The influence of Taborite dogma 
was shown by the agitation for closing all places of amusement and the 
denunciation of schools, universities, and all forms of learning as 
superfluous in a generation directly informed by the Holy Ghost ‘The 
Wittenberg schoolmaster, Mohr, himself besought parents to remove 
their children from school; students besan Sj desert the University, 
and the New Learning seemed doomed to end in the domination 
of fanatical! ignorance based on the brute force of the mob, 

In the Edict of Worms Luther had been branded rather as a 
revolutionary than asa heretic, and the burden of the complaints pre- 
ferred] against him by the Catholic humanists was that his methods of 
seéking a reformation would be fatal to all order, political or ecclesiastical. 
They painted him as the apostle of Gestion a scowl Catiline: and 
the excesses at Wittenberz might well make them think themselves 
prophets.. The moment was a crucial one; it was to decide whether 
or not the German Reformation was to follow the usual] course or 
revolutions, devour its own children, and po on adopting ever extremer 
views till the day of reaction came. Of all the elements in revolt from 
Rome, Luther and his. ‘school were the most conservative, and upon the 
question whether he would prevail against the extreme faction depended 
the success or failure of the German Reformation. 
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"The initial proceedings of Carlstadt had vexed Luther's soul, but he 
was violently antipathetic to the Zwickan enthusiasts. He vehemently 
repudiated their appeal to force in order to regenerate the Church. He 
recalled the fact that by spiritual methods alone he had routed Tetzel 
and his minions and defied with impunity both Emperor and Pope. He 
probably foresaw that the Reformation would be ruined by its association 
with the crude socin] democracy of. Münzer and Storch, but im any case 
his pers instincts would alone have been sufficient to make him 
| . and when he had made up his mind to a course, no consider- 
ations of prudence or of his own safety could deter him from pursuing it. 
Bravinz the ban of the Empire and Osten (11 H the Electors stringent 
commands he left the Wartburg and reappeared at Wittenberg on 
March 6, 1592. His action required at least as moch courage as his 
journey to. Worms, and tbe demonstration of his influence was far more 
striking. In a course of eight sermons he rallied almost the whole of 
the town to his side Zwilling confessed his errors ; Carlstadt, Münzer, 
work of destruction was repaired. Luther himself retained his cowl and 
lived in the Augustinian monastery, and scope was afforded for every 
man's scruples regarding the Mass; in one church it was celebrated with 
all the old Catholic rites, in another the Eucharist was administered in 
one of in both forms according to individual taste, and in à third the 
bread and the wine were always given to the laity. 

Luther had vindieated the conservative character of the Reformation 
as he conceived it; he hud checked the swing of the pendulum in one 
direction, and lad thereby moderated the force of its recoil; but he could 
not prevent it from swinging back altogether. It had gone too far for 
that under the impetus supplied by himself, und & reaction based upon 
rea] conviction was slowly developing itself and coming to the rescue of 
the srporm-tossed Catholic Church. The frst force to react under Ње 
antagonism produced by the rejection of Catholic dogma was the 
humatist movement. ‘The body was shattered, and some of tts members 
joined the doctrinal Reformers; but the majority, including the great 
leader Of the movement, took up a more and more hostile position. 
Who? Luther was thought to have been killed, many turned to Erasmus 
as [jither's successor. “Give ear, thou kmght-errant of Christ,” wrote 
Düre) 4 ride on. by the Lord Christ's side; defend the truth, reach forth 
to thè martyrs crown” Bat that was a crown which Erasmus never 
desired ; Still less would he seek it in a cause which threatened to ruin 
his nO8t cherished designs. Theology, he complained, bade fair to absorb 
al] 455 humanities; and the theology of Luther was as hateful to him as 
that of Louvain. The dogmas, which appealed to men of the iron cast 
of Lüther and. Calvin, repelled cultured men of the world like Erasmus; 
for ,"holars and artists are essentially aristocratic in tempe ament anil 
Grm) attached to that doctrine of individual merit which Luther and 
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Calvin denied. While Luther adopted the teaching of St Augustine, 
Erasmus was reganied at Wittenberg as little better than a Pelagian, 
and his personal conflict with Hutten was soon followed by a more 
important encounter with Luther. Urged by Catholics to attack the 
new theology, Erasmus with intuitive skill selected the doctrine of free 
will, which he asserted in a treatise of great moderation. Latther’s reply 
was remarkable for the untlinching way in which he accepted the logical 
consequences of his favourite dogma. But that did not make it more 
palatable, and Erasmus’ book eoufirmed not a few in their antipathy to 
the Lutheran cause, 

These were by no means blind partisans of the Papacy. Murner, 
the scholar and poct; Jerome Emser, the secretary to Duke George of 
Saxony; Cochlacus, Heynlin von Stein, Alexander Hegius, Luther's 
old master Staupitz; Karl von Miltitz, Johann Faber, Pirkheimer, and 
many another had long desired a reformation of the Church, but they 
looked to a General Council and legal methods Revolution and dis- 
тро бугу сора десей too great a price to pay for reform, and therefore 
sadly threw in their lot with the forces which were preparing to do 
battle for the Catholic Church, purified or corrupt Slowly also a 
section of the German laity began to range itself on the same side, and 
from the confused melde of public opinion two organised parties gradunlly 
merged. Here and there this or that form of religious belief obtained 
a decisive predominance and began to control the organisation of a 
city or principality in the interests of one or the other party. An 
infinity of local circumstances contributed to each local decision; 
dynsstic conditions might assist a Prince to determine with which 
religious party to side, and relations with a neighbouring Bishop ar 
even trading interests might exert a similar influence aver the corporate 
conscience of cities. But with regard to Germany as a whole, and 
with a few significant exceptions, the frontiers of the Latin Church 
ultimately coincided to a remarkable extent with those of the old 
Roman Empire, Where the legions of the Caesars had planted their 
standards and founded their colonies, where the Latin speech and Latin 
civilisation had permeated the people, there in the sixteenth century the 
Roman Church retained its hold. ‘The limits of the Roman Empire are 
in the main the boundaries between Teutonic and Latin Christianity. 

But Latin Christianity saved itself in southern Germany only by 
borrowing some of the weapons of the original opponents of Rome, and 
the Counter-Reformation owed its success to its p ption of many of the 
practical proposals and some of the doctrinal ideas of the Reformation, 
prerogative went on apace in Catholic as well as in Protestant countries, 
and, while the spiritual prerogatives of the Papacy were magnified at 
the Council of ‘Trent, its practical power declined. It secured secular 
aid by making concessions to the secular power, The earliest example 
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of this process was seen in Bavaria. Originally Bavaria had been: as 
hostile to the Church as any other part of Germany, and no attempt 
was there made to execute the Edict of Worms: But what: others 
ала by hostility to the Papacy, the Dukes of Bavuria won by its 
conciliation, and between 1521 and 1525 a firm alliance was built 
up between the Pope and the Dukes on the basis of papal support 
for the Dukes even against their Bishops. Adrian VI granted them 
a fifth of all ecclesiastical revenues within their dominions, a source 
of income which henceforth remained one of the chief pillars of the 
Bavarian financial system; and another Bull empowered the temporal 
tribunals to deal with hereties without the concurrence of the Bavarian 
ishops, who resented the ducal intrusion into their jurisdictions. ‘The 
territorial ambition of the Dukes was thus gratified ; and the grievances 
of the laity against the Church were to some extent satisfied by the 
adoption of measures intended to reform clerical morals; and they both 
were thus inclined to defend Catholic dogma against Lutheran heresy. 
A similar grant of Church revenues to the Archduke Ferdinand for use 
the Turk facilitated a like result; and Austria and Bavaria 
bee the bulwarks of the Cathalie Church in Germany. Other 
Catholic Princes, like Duke George of Saxony, maintained the faith 
with more disinterested motives but with less permanent success; while 
the ecclesiastical Electors of Mainz, ‘Trier, and Cologne, were prevented 
by Lutheran sympathies 1 in the chapters or in the cities of their dioceses 
from playing the vigorous part in opposition to the national movement 
which might otherwise have been expected fram them. 

A like process of crystallisation pervaded the Reforming party. In 
1524 Luther effected the final conversion of the Elector Frederick of 
Saxon?) and his brother John who succeeded him in the following year 
was alteady a Lutheran. In the same year the youthful and warlike 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse was won over by Melanchthon and enjoined 
the preaching of the Gospel throughout his territories. Margrave 
Casimit of Brandenburg took a similarly decisive step in concurrence 
with his Estates at Bayreuth in October, "The banished Duke Ulrich Ч 

Württemberg was also & convert, and Duke Ernest of 
перћем of the Elector Frederick, began a reformation at Celle i in 1594. 
Charlet V's sister Isabella listened to Osinnder's exhortations at Nürnberg 
Ыл pled the new ideas, and her husband, Christian [I of Denmark, 
invited Luther and Carlstadt to preach in his kingdom. He was soon 
боен ашыш иы but his successor Frederick I adopted a similar 

ligig/s “ttitude and promoted the spread of reforming principles in 

and in his duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, The Grand- 
of the Teutonic Order, Albrecht of Brandenburg, had also been 
oe by Osiander, and, turning his new faith to practical account, 
verted. the (possessions. of the Order into the hereditary duchy óf 


ZE, a Bei of the Polish Crown, which received at once « purified 
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Ste A Ne constitution. In the neighbouring Dody uf 
Pomerania the Catholic Bogislav X was succeeded in 15623 by his two 
sons George and Barnim, of whom the latter was a Lutheran. 

The feeble government established at the Diet of Worms in 1581 
was quite unable to control this growing cleavage of the nation into 
two religious parties; but it made some efforts to steer a middle course 
and it reflected with some fidelity the national hostility to the papal 
Curia. It bad met the Diet for the first time in Rebe, 1533, and it 
entertained some hopes that the new Pope, Adrian VI, would do some- 
thing to meet the long list of gravamina which had been drawn up in 
the previous year and sent to Home for consideration; but it was late 
in the summer before Adrian reached the Vatican, and his policy could 
not be announced to the Diet until its next meeting in November, ‘The 
papal Nuncio was Francesco Chieregati, an experienced diplomatist, and 
he came with a conciliatory message. He said nothing about Luther 
in his first speech to the Diet, and in an interview with Plunitz, the 
Elector Frederick's Chancellor, he admitted the existence of grave abuses 
in the Papacy, and the partial responsibility of Leo X for them; nor 
did he deny that Luther had dene good work in bringing these abuses 
to light; though of course the monk's attacks on the sacramenta, on the 
Fathers of the Church, and on Councils could not be tolerated, But 
this peaceful atmosphere did not endure. Adrian seems to have come to 
the conclusion that his instructions to Chieregati did not lay sufficient 
emphasis on papal dignity, and a brief which he addressed to his 
Nuncio on November 25 was much more minatory. His threats were 
conveyed to the Dict by Cinereyati's speech on January 3, 1523; Luther 
was denounced aa worse than the Turk, and was accused of not merely 
polluting Germany with his heresy but of aiming st the destruction of 
all order and property. The Estates were reminded of the end of 
Dathan and Abiram, of Ananias and Sapphira, of Jerome and Hus; 
if they separated ed from God's Holy Church they might incur 
a similar fate. 

Yet the Pope did not deny the abuses of which complaint had been 
made, and his frank acknowledgement of them supplied the Diet with 
a cue for their answer. ‘They refused the Nuncio's demand that the 
Lutberan preachers of Nürnberg should be seized and sent to Rome, and 

ited a committee to deal with the question. This body т 
that the Pope's acknowledgement of the existence of abuses maie it 
impossible to proceed against Luther for pointing them out: and it 
carried war into the enemy's territory by demanding that the Pope 
should surrender German annates to be appropriated to German 
national purposes, and summon a Council, in which the laity were to 
be represented, to e El el Ee 
astical situation. This report met with some ition from | 
Elector Joachim of Brandenburg, Duke George of Sioa. and i 
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Arhduke Ferdinand; but the modifications adopted by the Diet did 
not seriously alter its import. The Elector Frederick was to be asked 
to restrain Luther, but probably no one anticipated that his efforts, if 
he made any, would be successful ; no steps were to be taken to execute 
the Edict of Worms or to silence the Reformers; the Diet reiterated its 
hundred gravamina, and, although no approbation was expressed of 
Luther and his cause, the outlawed monk had as much reason to be 
pleased with the results of the Diet as Chieregati had to be discontented. 
Before the Diet assembled again the reforming Adrian had gone the 
way of his predecessors, and popular feeling at Rome towards reform 
was expressed by the legend inscribed on the door of the dead Pope's 
physician Liberatori patriae. Another Medici sat on the throne of 
Leo X, and religious reform was exchanged for family politica, Dut 
even Clement VII felt the necessity of grappling with the German 
problem, and Lorenzo Campeggio was sent to the Diet which again met 
at Nürnberg in January, 1524 As he entered Augsburg and gave his 
benediction to the crowd, he was met with jeers and insults, At Nüm- 
berg, which he reached on March 16, the Princes advised him to make 
a private entry for fear of hostile demonstrations, and on Maundy 
Thursday under his very eyes three thousand people, including the 
"в sister, received the communion in both forms. His mission 
seemed & forlorn hope, but there were a few breaks in the gloom. The 
Keichsregiment, which had on tha whole been more advanced in religious 
opinion then the Diets, had lost the respect of the people. The repudi- 
ation of its authority by the towns, the knights, and:several of the 
Princes With the encouragement of the Emperor, indicated the speedy 
remove! of this shield of Lutheranism, and the vote of censure carried 
against the government seemed to open the door to reaction. 
Campeggio accordingly again demanded the execution of the Edict 
of Worms, and he was supported by Charles Ves Chancellor, Hannart, 
who het been sent from Spain to aid the cities in their resistance to the 
financial proposals of the Neicheregiment. But the cities, in spite of 
their repudiation of Lutheranism in Spain, were now indignant at the 
idea oj enforcing the Edict of Worms, and the Diet itself was angry 


because Campeggio brought no other answer to its repeated complaints 
than the statement that the Holy Father could not believe such a 
document to be the work of the Estates of the Holy Homan Empire. 
So the Old struggle was fought over again, and the inevitable compromise 
differed only in shades of meaning from that of the previous year, The 
Edict 0914, indeed, be executed “as well as they were able, and as für 
as was Possible”; but the Estates did not profess any greater ability 
than before. A General Council was again demanded, and pending its 
not very probable or speedy assemblage, a national Synod was to be 
summotted to meet at Speier in November, and there make an interim 
settle ent of all the practical and doctrinal questions at issue. 
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The prospect of such a meeting alarmed both P and Emperor 
more than al! the demands for a General Couneil; for in a General 
Council the Germans would be a minority, and General Councils affor- 
ded unlimited scope for delay. But a German Synod would mean 
business, and its business was not likely to please either Clement or 
Charles. It would probably organise a German national Church with 
slight dependence on Rome; it might establish a national government 
with no more dependence on Charles. Both these threatened interests took 
action; the Pope instigated Henry VIII to take away from the German 
merchants of the Steelyard their commercial privileges, and to urge 
upon Charles the prohibition of the meeting at Speier; he also sugmestec 
the deposition of the Elector Frederick as a warning to other rebellious 
Princes. The Emperor was nothing loth; on July 15 he forbade the 
proposed assembly at Speier, and, although there is no evidence that he 
would have proceeded to so dangerous and violent a meusure aa the 
deposition of Frederick, he broke off former friendly relations and 
insulted the whole Saxon House by marrying his sister Catharine to 
King John of Portugal inatead of to Frederick's nephew, John Frederick, 
to whom she had been betrothed as the price of the Elector's support of 
Charles’ candidature for the Empire in 1519, | 

Before the news of these steps hud reached Germany both sides had 
begun preparations for the struggle. Campeggio had been empowered, 
in of the failure of his mision to the Dict, to organise a sectional 
gathering of Catholic Princes in order to frustrate the threatened 
national Council. "This assembly, the first indication of the permanent 
religious disruption of Germany, met at Ratisbon towards the end of 
June Its principai members were the Archduke Ferdinand, the two 
Dukes of Bavaria, and nine bishops of southern Germany; and the anti- 
national character of the meeting was emphasised by the abstinence of 
every elector, lay or clerical It was, however, something morë than a 
particularist gathering; it soupht to take the wind out of the sails of 
the Reformation by reforming the Church from within, and it was in 
fact » Counter-Reformation in miniature. ‘The spiritual lords consented 
to pay a fifth of their revenues to the temporal authority as the price of 
the suppression of Lutheran doctrine. ‘The grievances of the laity with 
respect to clerical fees and clerical mors were to some extent redressed ; 
the excessive number of saints’ days and holy days was curtailed The 
use of excommunication and interdict for trivial matters was forbidden; 
and while the reading of Lutheran hooks was prohibited, preachers were 
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Meanwhile, in ignorance of the impending blow, the greater part of 
Germany was preparing for the national Council or Synod at Speier. 
The news of the convention at Ratisbon stimulated the Reformers’ 
veal. ‘The cities held meetings first at Speier and then at Ulm, where 
wert joined by representatives of the nobles of the Rhine districts, 
the Eifel; Wetterau, and Westerwald. They bound themselves to act 
together, and ordered preachers to confine themselves to the Gospel and 
a fraction of the strength of the party of doctrinal reform. "The almost 
simultaneous adoption of Lutheranism by Prussia, Silesia, and part of 
Pomerania, by Brandenburg-Culmbach, and by Hese, Bronswick-Liine- 
burg, Schleswig, and Holstein proves that the proposed national Council 
at Speier would have commended the allegiance of the greater part of 
north Germany, and might, through its adherents in great cities like 
Strassburg, Augsburg, and Ulm, have swept even the south within the 
net of a national revolt from Rome, That consummation was post- 
poned by the united action of Charles, of Clement, and of the Princes 
and Bishops at Hatisbon; but the Empire was riven in’ twain, and 
while the rival parties were debating each other's destruction, the first 
rumblings were heard of a storm which threatened to overwhelm them 
both in a common ruin. The peasant, to whom scores of ballads and 
satires had lightly appealed as the arbiter of the situation, was coming 
to claim his own, and the social revolution was at hand. 
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SOCIAL REVOLUTION AND CATHOLIC REACTION 





Tur most frequent and damaging charge levelled at Luther between 
1620 and 1525 reproached him with being the apostle of revolution and 
anarchy, and predicted that his attacks on spiritual authority would 
develop into s campaign against civil order unless he were promptly 
suppressed. ‘The indictment had been preferred in the Edict of Worms, 
it was echoed by the Nuncio two years later at Niirnberg, and it was 
the ground of the humanist revolt from his ranks By his denunciations 
of Princes in 1625 and 1524 as being for the mest part the greatest fools 
or the greatest rogues on earth, by his application of the text “He 
hath pat down the mighty from their seats,” and by his assertion of 
the principle that human authority might be resisted when its mandates 
conflicted with the Word of God, Luther had confirmed the suspicion, 
There was enough truth in it to give point to Murner’s satire of 
Luther as the champion of the Bundschuh, the leader of those who 
proclaimed that, as Christ had freed them all, and all were children and 
beirs of one father, all should share alike, all be priests and gentlemen, 
and pay rents and respect to no man. The outbreak of the Peasants’ 
War appeared to be an invincible corroboration of the charge, and 
from that day to this it has been almost a commonplace with Catholic 
historians that the Reformation was the parent of the revolt. 

It has been no les a point of honour with Protestant writers, and 
especially with Germans, to vindicate both the man and ihe movement 
from the taint of revolution. The fact that the peasants adopted the 
Lutheran phrases about brotherly love and Christian liberty proves 
‘little, for in a theological age it is difficult to express any movement 
except in theological terms, and behind these common phrases there 
lay a radical divergence of aims and methods, The Gospel according 
to Luther may have contained a message for villeing and seris, but it 
did not proclaim the worldly redemption they sought: and the motives 
of the peasants in 1525 were similar to those which had precipitated 
half-a-dozen local revolts before Luther appeared on the scene Even 
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EE 
in 1524 the earliest sets of articles propounded by the pessants con- 
Reformation and the Peasants’ Revolt is as far from the truth as the 
statement that the one produced the other. The frequent association of 
Wat ‘Tyler trod on the heels of Wiclif, and Zisks on those of Hus; 
Kett appeared at the dawn of English Puritanism, and the Levellers at 
its zenith. When one house is blown up, its neighbour is sure to be 
shaken, especially if both stand on the same foundation ; and all govern- 
ment, whether civil or ecclesiastical, rests ultimately on the same ‘basis. 
It is not reason, it is not law, still less is it force; it is mainly custom 
and habit. Without « voluntary and unressoning adherence to custom 
and deference to authority all society and all government would be 
impossible ; and the disturbance of this habit in any one respect wenkens 
the forces of law and order in all. When habit ts broken, reason and 

ion are called into play, and it would be hard to say which is 
more fatal to human institutions, ‘The Reformation had by an appeal 
to reason and passion destroyed ihe habit of unreasoning obedience to 
the Papacy, and less venerable institutions inevitably felt the shock, 

This appeal against habit and custom wns made to the peasant more 
directly than to any other class. Popular literature and popular art 
erected him into a sort of saviour of society. In scores of dialogues 
he intervenes and confounds with his common sense the learning of 
doctor? of law and theology; he knows as much of the Seriptures na 
three parsons and more; nnd in his typical embodiment as Aarsthans he 
demolish: the arguments of Luther's antagonist, Mumer. He is the 
hero of nearly all contemporary pamphlets; with his hoe and his Ва] 
he will defend the Gospel if it comes to fighting; and even Luther 
himself, when Sickingen had failed, sought to frighten Princes and 
Prelat@ with the peasants spectre, The peasant was the unknown 
factor Of the situation ; his power was incalculable, but it would not be 
exertel in favour of existing institutions, and when hard pressed the 
religious Reformers were prepared, like Frankenstein, to into 
existere ë being over which their control was imperfect 

ype discontent of the peasantry in Germany, as in other countries 
of Europe, had been a painfully obvious fact for more than а 
genergtion, and since 1490 it had broken out in revolts in Elsasa, in 
EE 
H y- The device of the | t's shoe, whence their league acquired 
the nme of Bundschuh, had been adopted as eariy as 1405, erg agnin 
in 150%; and the electoral Princes themselves had admitted that the 
сошшоп people were burdened with feudal services, tuxes, ecclesinstienl 
Court; and other exactions, which would eventually prove intolerable. 
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the nobles were constantly dei 


manding more and more from the peasant; 
and the process of extortion did not slacken in the succeeding years, 
“The noble himself was feeling the weight of the economic revolution, of 
the increase in prices, and depression in agriculture; and he naturally 
sought to shift it from his own shoulders to those of his villeins and 
serfs, that lowest substratum of society on which all burdens ultimately 
rest, He endeavoured to redress the relative depreciation in the value 
of land by increasing the amount of rent and services which he received 
from its tillers. 

Nor was this the only trouble in which the peasants were involved, 
The evil of enclosures, although it was felt in Germany, was not so 
prominent among their complaints as it was in England: but their 
general distress produced two other symptoms, one of which seems to 
have been peculiar to those districts of Germany in which the revolt 
raged with the greatest fury. In the south-west, in the valleys of the 
Tanber and the Neckar, in the Moselle end middle Rhine districts, the 
practice of subdividing land had proceeded so far that the ordinary 
holding of the peasant had shrank to the quarter of a ploughland ; and 
the effort to cheek this ruinous development only resulted in the creation 
of a landles agrarian proletariat. ‘The other process, which was not 
confined to Germany, was the conversion of land into a speculative 
market for money. ‘Vhe financial embarrassmunts of the peasant rendered 
him an easy prey to the borgher-<apitalist who lent him money on the 
security of his holding, the interest on which was often not forthcoming 
if the harvest failed, or the plague attacked his cattle; and the traffic 
m rents whieh inevitahly bore hardly on the tenant, was one of the 
somewhat numerous evils which Luther at one time or another declared 
to be the ruin of the German nation. 

Besides these economic causes, the growing influence of Roman law 
affected the peasant even more than it had done the barons. By it, 
said the Einperor Maximilian, the poor man either got no justice at 
all against tite rich, or it was ay sharp and fine-pointed that it availed 
him nothing. Ignoring the fine distinctions of feudal law with + i 
to service it regarded the rendering of service as proof of servitude, 
and everyone who was not entirely free sank in its eves to a serf. The 
policy of reducing tenants to this position was systematically pursed 
in many districts; the Abbots of Kempten not merely to the 
falsification of charters but to such abuse of their clerical powers -as 
refusing the Sacrament to those who denied their servitude: and one of 
them defended his conduct on the ground that he was only doing. as 
other lords. It was in fact the lords and not the pessants who were 
the revolutionists; the revolt was essentially reactionary. The peasants 
demanded the restoration of their old Haingerichte and other Cours 
the abolition of novel jurisdictions and new exactions of rent and die, 
The movement was an attempt to revive the worn-out communal system 
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of the Middle Ages, and ‘a socialistic protest against the individualistic 

The: peasants condition was fruitful soil for the seeds of a gospel 
of discontent. ‘The aristocratic humanist revival awoke no echoes in 
his breast, but he found balm of Gilead in Luthers denunciations of 
merchants as usurers, of lawyers as robbers, and in his assertion of the 
worthlessness of all things compared with the Word of God, which 
peasants could understand better than priests. More radical preachers 
supplied whatever was lacking in Luther's doctrine to complete their 
exaltation. Carlstadt improved on Lother’s declaration that peasants 
knew more of the Scriptures than learned doctors by affirming that 
they certainly knew more than Luther. Peasants adopted with fervour 
the doctrine of universal priesthood, and began themselves to preach 
open to peasants, but closed to nobles and clergy. But while this was 
heresy, it was hardly sedition; most of the preachers believed as Luther 
did, in the efficacy of the Word, and repudiated Miinzer’s appeal to the 
sword; and the promise of heaven hereafter might be expected to 
reconcile rather than to exasperate the peasant with his lot on earth. 
Yet it exerted an indirect stimulus, for men do not rebel in despair, 
but in Pope; and the spiritual hopes held out by the Gospel produced 
that quickening of his mind, without which the peasant would never 
have riven to end his temporal ills, 

The outbreak in 1524 can only have caused surprise by its extent, 
for that the peasants would rise was a common expectation. Almanacks 
and astologers predicted the storm with remarkable accuracy; indeed 
its mutferings had been heard for years, and in 1592 friends of the exiled 
Ulrich Af Württemberg had discussed a plan for his restoration to the 
duchy PY means of a peasant revolt, But the first step in the great 
movement was not due to Ulrich or to any other extraneous impulse, 
Lt war taken in June, 1524, on the estates of Count Siegmund von Lupfen 
at Sti}lingen, some miles to the north-west of Schaffhausen. There 
had alr&ady been a number of local disturbances elsewhere, and the 
peasant/Y round Nurnberg had burnt their tithes on the field; but they 
had all been suppressed without difficulty. “The rising at Stühlingen is 
traditigally reported to have been provoked by a whim of the Countess 
m Lupfen, who insisted upon the Count's tenants spending a holiday 
in collecting snail-shells on which she might wind her wool; and this 
trivia] „son has been remembered, to the oblivion of the more weighty 
causes alleged by the pensants in their list of. grievances. They complained 
of the *nclosure of woods, the alienation of common lands, and the ' 
denial ¿f their right to fish in streams; they were compelled, they said, 
boda ul kinds of field-work for their lord and his steward, to assist at 
hunts, (° draw ponds and streams without any regen] to the necessities 
of their 2% “vocations; the lord's streams were diverted across their 
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fields, while water necessary for irrigating their meadows and turning 
their mills was cut off, and their crops were ruined by huntsmen 
trampling them down. They accused their lord of abusing his juris- 
diction, of inflicting intolerable punishments, and of appropriating 
stolen goods; and in short they declared that they could no longer 
look for justice at his hands, or support their wives and families in face 
of his exactions. 

These articles, which number sixty-two in all, are as remarkable for 
what they omit as for what they include. ‘There is no trace of a religious: 
element in them, no indication that their authors had ever heard of 
Lather or of the Gospel. They are purely agrarian in character, their 

anguage is moderate, and, if the facts are stated correctly, their demands 

extremely reasonable. In its origin the Peasants’ Revolt bore few 
traces of the intellectual and physical violence which marked its later 
course, It began like «trickling stream in the highlands; as it flowed 
downwards it was joined first by one and then by another revolutionary 
current, till it united in one torrent all elements of disorder and 
threatened to inundate the whole of Germany. 

When once the movement had started, jt quickly gathered momentum. 
A thousand tenants from the Stühlingen district assembled with such 
arms as they could collect, and chose аз their captain Hans Miller of 
Bulgenbach, an old Jandekneché who showeil more talent far organisation 
than most of the peasants’ leaders. In August he made his way south 
to Waldshut, probably with the object of obtaining the co-operation 
of the discontented proletariate im the towns. The towns had been 
permeated with new religious ideas to an extent which was almost 
unknown in the country, the upper clases by Lutheranism, the lower 
by notions of which Carlstadt and Münzer were the chief exponents. 
Waldshut itself was in revolt against its Austrian government, which 
hnd initinted a savage persecution of heretics in the neighbourhood and 
demanded from the citizens the surrender of their preacher, Balthasar 
Hubmaier, It was thus predisposed to favour the peasants’ cause, but. 
the often repeated statement that Muller, in August, 1524, succeeded in 
establishing an Evangelica! Brotherhood is incorrect. That scheme, which 
probably emanated from the towns, was not effected until the meeting 
at Memmingen in the following February; and the intervening winter 
elapsed without open conflict between the peasants and the authorities 
‘The Archduke Ferdinand’s attention was absorbed by the momentous 
struggle then being waged in North Italy, and every available lands 
knecht had been sent to swell the armies of Charles V. The Swabian 
* League, the only effective organisation in South Germany, could muster 

but two thousand troops, and recourse was had to negotiations at 
"Stockach which were not seriously meant on the part of the lords 
Many of the peasants, however, returned home on the understanding 
that none but ancient services should be exacted; but the lords, 
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thinking that the storm had blown over, resorted to their usual practices 
and made little endeavour to conclude the pourparlers at Stockach: As 
a result the insurrection broke out afresh, and was extended into a wider 
area. 

In October and November, 1524, there were risings of the peasants 
the Thurgau, and north-west of Stühlingen at Villingen. Further to 
the east, on the [ler in Upper Swabia, the tenants of the abbey. of 
Kempten, who had long nursed grievances against their lords, rose, and 
in February, 1525, assembled at Sonthofen; they declared that they 
would have no more lords, a revolutionary demand which indicates that 
their treatment by the abbots had bcen worse than that of the Lupfen 
tenants. ‘he peasants of the Donauried (N.W. of Augsburg) had been 
agitating throughout the winter, and by the first week in February 
four thousand of them met at Baltringen, some miles to the north of 
Biberach; before the end of the month their numbers had risen to 
thirty LOUSAT(, They were also jeined hy bands called the Sechaufen, 
from the northern shores of Lake Constance, while Hans Müller made 
an incirsion into the Breisgau and raised the peasants of the Black 
Forest. 

As the rebellion extended its area the scope af its objects grew 
wider, And Seeger EN distinct from the 1 а 
grievances which had originally promp' ring. A religious element 
began tO obtrude, und its ага a vecbahiy doe to K fact that 
it supplied 2 convenient hanner under which heterogeneous forces might 
fight; Sickingen had adopted a similar expedient to cloak the sectional 
aims of the knights, and men now began to regard the revolt as a rising 
on behalf of the Gospel. In this light it was viewed by the neighbot 
city of Zurich, where Zwingli’s infinence was now all-powerful ; and the 
Zurich government exhorted the Klettgau peasants to adopt the Word 
of Вой 83 „their banner, In conformity with this advice they gave a 
religio? colour to their demands, and in January, 1525, offered to grant 
their Lët) whatever was reasonable, godly, and Christian, if he on his 
side wold undertake to abide by the Word of God and righteousness. 
So, too: the Baltringen bands declared that they wished to create no 
disturinee, but only desired that their grievances should be redressed 
in aceo™ with godly justice; and in the Allgau, where the peasant 
Hibe] hai preached and baptised, the pensants formed themselves 
into a godly union” On the other hand the Lake hands, with whom 
served Ome remnants of Sickingen’s host, appear to have been more 
intent "Pon а political attack on lords and cities. 

In March i these bodies held a sort of parliament at Memmingen, 
the chit tom of Upper Swabia, to concert a common basis of action, 
va her" the Zurich influence carried the day. Sehappeler, Zwingli's 
friend, P been preaching at Memmingen on the iniquity of tithes, and 
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if be did not actually pen the famous Twelve Articles there formulated, 
they were at least drawn up under his inspiration and that of his 
colleague Loter. They embody ideas of wider import than are likely 
to have occurred to bands of peasants concerned with specific local 
grievances; and throughout the movement it is obvious that, while the 
peasants supplied the physical force and their hardships the real motive, 
| inspiration came from the radical element: inthe towns: 
This element was not so obvious at Memmingen as it became later on, 
and its chief effect there was to give e religious aspect to the revolt and 
to merge its local character ina universal appeal to the peasant, based 
on ideas of fraternal love and Christian liberty drawn from the Gospel. 
This programme was not adopted without some difference of opinion, 
in which the Lake bands led the oppo: , But the proposal of an Evran- 
gelical Brotherhood was : «d on March 7; and the Twelve Articles, 
founded apparently upon a memorial previously presented by the le 
of Memmingen to their town Council, were then drawn up. The preamt le 
repudiated the idea that the insurgents’ “new Gospel" implied the 
extirpation of spiritual and temporal authority; an the contrary, they 
quoted texta to show that its essence was love, peace, patience, and 
unity, and that the aim of the peasants was that all men should live 
in accord with tts precepts. As means thereto they demanded that 
the choice of pastors should be vested in each community, which should 
also have power to remove such ий behaved unseemly. The great tithes 
they were willing to pay, and they proposed measures for their collection 
and for the application of the surplus to the relief of the poor, and, in 
case of necessity, to the expenses of war or to meet the demands of the 
tax-gatherer; but the small tithes they would not pay, because God had 
created the beasts of the field as a free gift for the use of mankind. 
They would no longer be villems, because Christ had made all men free; 
but they would gladly obey such authority as was elected and set over 
them, so it be by God appointed. They claimed the right to take 
ground game, fowls, and fish in flowing water: they demanded che 
Е Ss of хм eie und кекш. to the community, the 
renuncistion of new- Services, nt of peasants for 
which they rendered, the pide oF teu rents, the a 
administration of justice, and the abolition of death-dues, which ruined 
widows and orphans, Finally, they required that all their grievances 
should be tested by the Word of God: if aught which they had demanded 
were proved to be contrary to Scripture, they agreed to give it up, even 
though the demand had been granted; and on the other hand th 
ssked that their lords should submit to the sme tat, and relinquis nich 
y privileges which might hereafter be shown to be inconsistent with 
the Scriptures, although they were not included in the present list of 
vances, 


On the basis of these demands negotiations were reopened with 
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the Swabian League at Ulm, but Dr were not more successfu 
sincere than those at Stockach niati vane EE 
mediation made by the Concil of Regency which now sat with diminished 
estige at Esslingen ; and, though the discussions were continued, they 
ere only: dengki to gie "Téuchesm, Uie E OF diac Longus, Hao 
to gather his forces: sw dang; tM: prega o EINE BB E 
had attacked and massacre specting bands of Hegan peasants, 
e EE e by the advent of a different 
foe. 

Ulrich, the exiled Duke of Württemberg, and his party constituted 
one of the discontented elements which were certain to rally to any 
revolutionary standard. He had announced his intention of regaining 
his duchy with the help of “spur or shoe," of knights or peasants, ‘The 
former hope was quenched by Sickingen’s fall, but as soon as the peasants 
rose Ulrich began to cultivate their friendship ; in the autumn of 1524, 
from Hohentwiel, of which he had recovered posession, on the confines 
of the territory of his Swiss protectors and of the disturbed Hegau, he 
established relations with the insurgents, and took to signing his name 
“Шы е Peasant.” In February, 1525, he DEE 
Set invaded "Württemberg. The satt aind таро oppression of the 
Austrian rule had to some extent wiped out the memory of Ulrich's own 
harsh government, and he was able to occupy Ballingen, Herrenberg, 
and Sindelfingen without serious opposition, and to lay siege to Stuttgart 

on March H. The news brought Truchsess into Württemberg; but 
Th, was on the eve of success when the tidings came of the battle of 
Pavia (February 24). Switzerland might need all her troops for her 
own defence, and those serving under Ulrichs bummer were promptly 

mojed home. ‘There was nothing left for Ulrich but flight so soon 
as Truchsess appeared upon the scene; and the restoration of Austrian 
authority i in Württemberg enabled the gr of the Swabian League 
рсе бо бато бе асла АБСЕ зей. 

But the respite, short a it was, had crear the rail бло Ne mel 

vctions, and before the end of April almost the whole of Germany, 

p the north and east and Bavaria in the south, was in an uproar. 
From Upper Swabia the movement spread in March to the lower districts 
of the (tele. Round Leipheim on the Danube to the north-east of Ulm 
the pea®ants rose under a priest named Jacob Wehe, attacked Leipheim 
and weisenhorn, and stormed the castle of Roggenburg, while a con- 
siderah!® portion of 'Truchsess’ troops sympathised with their cause and 
to serve against them. Even so, the remainder, consisting 
mostly of veterans returned from Pavia, were suficient to crush the 
La iphei™ contingent, whose incompetence and cowardice contrasted 
Sg with the behaviour of the Swiss and Bohemian peasants in 
previous warm. They fed into Leipheim almost as soon as Truchsess 
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‘appeared, losing a third of their numbers in the retreat; the town 





"upon surrendered at discretion; and Jacob Wehe was discovered 
to crush the contingents from the Lake and the Hegau and the 
his own castle at Waldburg. He defeated the latter near Wurzach on 
April 13, but was less successful with the former, who were entrenched 
near Weingarten. They were double the number of Truchses' troops, 
and after a distant cannonade the Swabian general consented to negotiate; 
the peasants, alarmed perhaps by the fate of their allies, were induced to 
disband on the concession of some of their demands and the promise of 
an inquiry into the rest. | 

"T'ruchsess had. every reason to be satisfied with this result, for from 
all sides appeals were pouring in for help. In the Hegau Radolfzell 
was besieged; to the south-east the cardinal archbishop of Salzburg, 
Matthew Lang, was soon shut up in his castle by his subjects of the 
city and neighbouring country, while the Archduke Ferdinand himself 
would not venture outside the walle of Innsbruck. Forty thousand 
pensants had risen in the Vorarlberg : Tyrol was in ferment from end to 
end; and in Styria Düetrichstein's. Bohemian troops could not save him 
from defeat at the hands of the peasants. In the south-west Hans Miller, 
the leader of the Stühlingen force, moved. through the Black Forest, 
and raising the Breisgau villagers appeared before Freiburg. The 
fortress on the neighbouring Schlossherg was unable to protect the city, 
which admitted the peasants on May 24. Acros the Rhine in Elsass 
twenty thousand insurgents captured Zabern on May 13, and made 
themselves masters of. Weissenburg and most of the other towns in the 
province ; Colmar alone withstood their progress. Further north in the 
west Rhine districts of the Palatinate, Lau Lertnt tr Landau, and Neustadt 
fell into the rebels hands, and on the east side of the river they carried 
all before them. In the Odenwald George Metzler, an innkeeper, had 
raised the standard of. revolt before the end of March, and Jäcklein 
Rohrbach followed his example in the Neckarthal on the first of April, 
Florian Geyer headed the Franconian rebels who gathered in the valley 
of the Tauber, and the Austrian government in Württemberg had 
barely got rid of Ulrich when it was threatened by a more dangerous 
enemy in the peasants onder Matern Feuerbacher. Further north still, 
the Thuringian commons broke out under the lead of Thomas Miünzer. 

So widespread a movement inevitably gathered into iis net perso- 
nal:ities and forces of every description. The hulk of the insurgents and 
some of their leaders were peasants; but willingly or unwillingly they 
received into their ranks criminals, priests, ex-officials, barons, and even 
some ruling Princes Florian Geyer wasa knight more or less of Sickinien's 
type, who threw himself heart and soul into the peasants’ cause. Gite Se 
Berlichingen, the hero of Goethes drama known as Götz of the 5 
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Hand—he hed lost one hand in battie—came from the same class, In 
his memoirs he represents his complicity in the revolt as the result of 
compulsion, but before there was any question of force he had given 
vent to such sentiments as that the knights suffered as much from the 
Princes" oppression as did the peasants, and his action was probably more 
voluntary than he afterwards cared to admit. 'The lower clergy, many 
of them drawn from the peasants, naturally sympathised with the class 
from which they sprang, and they had no cnuse to dislike a movement 
which aimed at a redistribution of the wealth of Princes and Bishops; 
in some cases all the inmates of a monastery except the abbot willingly 
joined the insurgents. Some of the leaders were respectable inn TS 
like Matern Feuerbacher, but oilers were roysterers such as Jäcklein 
Rohrbach, and among their followers were many recruits from the 
criminal classes, "These baser element» often thrust aside the better, and 
by their violence brought odium upon the whole movement. The 
and those who refused to join the Evangelical Brotherhood were to be put 
under A ban, or in modern phraseology, subjected to a boycott; but the 
burning of castles and monnsteries seems first to have been adopted in 
retaliation for 'Prüchsess' destruction of peasants’ dwellings, and for the 
most part the insurgents’ misdeeds arose from a natural inability to 
resist the temptations of seigneurial fishponds and жіпе-сеПага, 

M less heterogeneous than the factors of which the revolution. 
horde was composed were the ideas and motives by which it was mort 
There Was many a private ind local grudge as well as class and common 
grievances. In Salzburg the Archbishop had retained feudal privileges 
from which most German cities were free; in the Austrian duchies there 
was 4 German nuitional feeling against the repressive rule of Ferdinand's 
Spanish ministers ; religious persecution helped the revolt at Brixen, for 
Strauss and Urbanus Rhegius had there made many converts to Luther's 
Gospels others complained of the tyranny of mine-owners like the 
Fugge?® and other capitalist rings; and in not a few districts the rising 
assumi the character of a rage ‘The peasants all over Germany 
were Animated mainly by the desire to redress agrarian grievan 
but hatred of prelatical wealth and privilege and of the von 
territorial power of Princes was a bond which united merchants and 
knight^ pessants and artisans, in a common hostility. 

Grödually, too, the development of the movement led to the pro- 
duction of various manifestoes or rather crude suggestions for the 
establi*hment of a new political and social organisation. Some of them 
were [preshadowed in a scheme put forward by Eberlin in 1521, which 
may not, however, have been more seriously intended than Sir Thomas 
More Utopia. Its pervading principle was that of popular election ; 
each village was to choose a gentleman as its magistrate; two hundred. 
chief places were to select a knight for their bailiff; each ten bailiwicks 
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M 
were to be organised under a city, and each ten cities under a Duke ar 
Prince. One of the Princes was to be elected King, but he, like every 
subordinate officer, was to be guided by an elected Council In this 
scheme town was throughout subordinate to country; half the members 
af the Councils were to be peasants and half nobles, and agriculture was 
pronounced the noblest means of sustenance. Capitalist organisations 
were abolished; the importation of wine and cloth was forbidden, and 
that of corn only conceded in time of scarcity: and the price of wine and 
factured, and every form of luxury was to be suppressed. Drastic 
measures were proposed against vice, and drunkards and adulterers -were 
to be punished with death. All children were to be taught Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, astronomy, and medicine. 

This Utepian scheme was too fanciful even for the most imaginative 
peasant: leaders, but their oats grew rapidly more extravagant, 
The local demand for the abolition of seigneurial rights gave place to 
universal ideas of liberty, fraternity, equality; and it is scarcely an 
exuggeration to say that the German peasants in 1595 anticipated most 
of the French ideas of 1789. The "Twelve Articles of the Elsass peasants 
went beyond the originals. of Memmingen in demanding not anly the 
popular election of pastors but of all officials, and the right of the 
people to repudiate or recognise princely authority. So, too, the peasants’ 
parliament at Meran in the Tyrol insisted that all Jurisdictions should 
be exercised by persons chosen by the community. It was perhaps hostility 
to the Princes rather than perception of national needs that prompted 
the agitation for the reduction of all Princes to the status of lieutenants 
of the Emperor, who was to be recognised as the one and only sovereign 
ruler; but the conception of a democratic Empire had taken at 
hold of the popular imagination. Hipler and Weigant, two of the 
clearest thinkers of the revolution, suggested writing to Charles and 
| senting the movement as aimed at two o jects dear to his heart, 
the reformation of his Church and the subjection of the Princes to 
obedience to the Empire, ‘They, no less than the English, preferred a 
popular despotism to feudal anarchy, Even the conservative Swabians 
desired the abolition of a number of petty intermediate jurisdictions: 
power was coupled with the condition that it was to be wielded in the 
peoples interest. "Ihe Kaiser was to be the minister, and his subjects 

Between this ruler and his people there were to be no intervenine 
grades of society. Equality was an essential condition of the new order 
af things. Nobles like the counts of Hohenlohe and Henneberg, who 
swore through fear the oath imposed by the rebels, were required to 
dismantle their custles, to live in houses like Peasants and burghers, to 
eat the same food and wear the same dress - they were even forbidden to 
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IL Shortt: Haase Ur enn alive air EHE Except he: 
became ns-a peasant the noble could not enter the kingdom of brotherly 
love. Who, it was asked, made the first noble, and had not a pessant 
five fingers to his hand like a prince? Still more attractive than the 

equality of social standing was the suggested equality of 
worldly goods ; and, though in the latter case the ideal no doubt was 
that of levelling up and not of levelling down, it was declared enough 
for any man to possess two thousand crown 

It might well be inferred, even if it had not been stated by the 
peasants themselves, that they derived these ideas from teachers in 
towns; and it was the co-operation of the town proletariate which made 
the revolt so formidable, especially in Franconia and Thuringia A 
civic counterpart of Eberlin’s peasant Utopia was supplied by « political 
pamphlet entitle! The Nel of the German Nation, or The Refor- 
mation Of Frederick ПТ. As in the case of the Twelve Articles of 
Se Eet eo er ee 

; but it was here applied specifically to the conditions 
of the poorer classes in towns, Tolls, duds; und especially indirect taxes 
should be abolished; the capital of individual merchants and of 
compares was to be limited to ten thousand crowns; the coinage, 
weights, and measures were to be reduced to a uniform standard; the 
Roman civil and canon law to be abolished, ecclesiastical property to be 
confiscated, and clerical participation in secular trades—apainst which 
several Acts of the English Reformation parliament were directed—to be 
prohibited. 

Sonte of these grievances, especially those against the Church, were 
commo to rich and poor alike, but socialistic and communistic ideas 
naturally tended to divide every town and city inte two parties, and the 
strugg]? resolved itself into one between the commune, representing the 
poor, end the Council, representing the well-to-do, This contest was 
fought out in most of the towns in Germany; and its result determined 
the amPunt of sympathy with which each ici ex Arena qu ai 
peasant? use: But nowhere do the cities a to have taken an 
active part against the revolution, for they at | felt that the Princes 

ich da ch аНЫ ай АЫ кер Waldshut and 
Memmingen from the first were friendly; Zurich rendered active 
nzsiskap * ; and there wes a prevalent fear that the towns of Switzerland 
and Swabia would unite in support of the movement. The strength 
shown DY the pewants exercised a powerful influence over the intre- 
mural struggles of commune and Council, and in many of the smaller 
towns e BE ths commune gained the upper hand. Such was the 

bronn, at Rothenburg, where Carlatadt had bee es 

urg. At Frankfort the proletariate formed an organisation w : 

eit Ito e COAL Broader Poner ani Roper ell itd 
into onë? and most of the small cities opened their gates to the peasants, 
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either becanse they felt unable to stand a siege or because the commune. 
was relatively stronger in the smaller than in the bigger cities, ‘The 
latter were by no means unaffected by the general ferment, but their 
agitationa were less directly favourable to the peasants. In several, such 
as Strassburg, there were iconoclastic riots: in Catholic cities like 
Mainz, Cologne, and Ratisbon the citizens demanded the abolition of 
the Council's financial eontrol, the suppression of indirect taxation, and 
the extirpation of clerical privilege; in others again their object was 
merely to free themselves from the feudal contro! of their lords ; while 
in Bamberg and Speier they were willing to admit the lordihip of the 
Bishops, but demanded the secularisation of their property. In one 
form or another the spirit of rebellion pervaded the cities from Brixen 
to Münster und Osnabrück, and from Strassburg to Stralsund and 
Dantzig. 

The most extreme embodiment of the revolutionary spirit was found 
in ‘Thomas Miinzer, to whose influence the whole movement has somè- 
times been ascribed. After his expulsion from Zwickau he fled to 
Prague, where he announced his intention of following the example of 
Hus, His views, however, resembled more closely those of the extreme 
Hussite sect. known. as 'Paborites, and. their proximity to Bohemia 
may explain the reception which the Thuringian cities of Allstedt and 
Mühlhausen accorded to Münzers ideas At Allstedt his success was 
great both among the townsfolk and the peasants; here he was established 
as a preacher and married a wife: he preached his theocratic 
doctrines, which culminated in the assertion that the godless had no 
right to live, but should be exterminated by the sword of the elect. He 
also developed communistic views, and maintained that lords who with- 
held from the community the fish in the water, fowl of the air, and 
produce of the soil were breaking the commandment not to steal, 
Property in fact, though it was left to a more modern communist {о 
point the epigram, was theft. The Elector Frederick would have 
tolerated even this doctrine; but his brother Duke John and his cousin 
Duke George secured in July, 1524, Miinzer's expulsion from Allstedt. 
He found an asylum in the imperial city of Mühlhnusen, There a runaway 
monk, Heinrich Pfeiffer, had already raised the small trudes wainst the 
aristocratic Council; but two months later the Council them 
both, and in September Münzer began a missionary tour through south- 
western Germany. 

Its effects were probably much slighter than has usunlly been 
supposed, for the revolt in Stühlingen had begun before Münzer started, 
and his extreme views were not adopted anvwhere except at Mühlhausen 
and in its vicinity. He returned thither about Februar , 1525, and by 
March 17 be and Pfeiffer had’ overthrown the Council and established a 
SONIT] misti theocracy an experiu t which Allured the peasantry of 


the adjacent distriets into attempts AL imitation. Even Erfurt was far 
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of Mansfeld, and there was considerable friction between him and 
Beie whose objects seem to have been confined to consolidating the 
power of the gilds within the walls of Mühlhatsen,. Münzer's strength 
lay in the peasants outside, and, when Philip of Hesse with tlie Dukes 
of Brunswick and Saxony advanced to crush the revolt, he established 
his camp at Frankenhausen, some miles from Mühlhausen, while Pfeiffer 
remained within the city. 

Divisions were also rife in the other insurgent bands; the more 
statesmanlike of the leaders endeavoured to restrain the peasants’ 
excesses and to secure co-operation from other classes, while the extremists, 
either following the bent of their nature or deliberately counting on the 
effects of terror, had recourse to violent measures. The worst of their 
deeds was the * massacre of Weinsherg," which took place on April 17, 
and fer which the ruilian Jücklein Rohrbach was mainly responsible. 
In an attempt to join hands with the Swabian peasants, a contingent 
of the Franconian army commanded by Metzler attacked Weinsberg, a 
town not far from Heilbronn held by Count Ludwig von Helfenstein. 
Helfeistein had distinguished himself by his defence of Stuttgart against 
Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg, anil by: his rigorous measures against such 
rebel, 8s fell into his power. When a handful of peasants appeared 
before Weinsberg and demanded admission the Count made a sortie and 
ent tem all down. This roused their comrades to fury; Weinsberg 
was stormed by Rohrbach, and no quarter was given until Metzler 
arrived on the scene and stopped the slaughter. He granted Rohrbach, 
however, custody of the prisoners, consisting of Helfenstein and seventeen 

other knights ; and, against Metzler's orders and without his knowledge, 
age and his fellow-prisoners were early next morning made to run 
the gauntlet of peasants’ daggers before the eyes of the Countess, a 
natur! daughter of the Emperor Maximilian. 

qpese bloody reprisals were not typical of the revolt; they were 
the work of an extreme section led by û man who was little better 
than * criminal, aud they were generally repudiated by the other 

insurg®”t bands The Wiirttemberg peasants under Feuerbacher dis- 
doe? all connexion with the “ Weinsbergers,” as the perpetrators of 

Se аен осна сауар до 
cause, ^ division among the revolutionary ranks. Götz von Berlichingen, 
Wesel Hipler, and Metzler, all men of comparative moderation, were 
ве, сы о the insurgents from the Odenwald and the surrounding 

tric’? snd they endeavoured on the one hand to introduce mor 
discipline among the peasants and on the other to moderate their 
so de. Tt was proposed that the Twelve Articles should be reduced 
to egen EE Ee Geen ee 
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concede the performance of other services pending a definite settlement 
which was to be reached at a congress at Heilbronn, By these con- 
cessions and the proposal that temporal Princes should be mp | 
out of the wealth of the elergy for their loss of feudal dues, Hipler and 
Weigunt hoped to conciliate some at least of the Princes; and it was 
probably with this end in view that the main attack of the rebels was 
‘directed against the Bishop of Würzburg, 

A violent opposition to these suggestions was offered by the 
extremists; their supparters were threatened with death, and Feuerbacher 
was deposed from the command of the Wiirttemberg contingent. A 
like difficulty was experienced in the effort to induce military sub- 
ordination. Believers in the equality of men held it as an axiom that 
no one was better than another, and they demanded that no military 
measures should be taken without the previous consent of the whole 
force. Rohrbach and his friends separated from the main body probably an 
account of the selection af Berlichingen as commander and of the moder- 
ate proposals of Hipler, and pursued an independent career of useless 
pillage. But while this violence disgusted many sympathisers with the 
movement, its inmmedinte eifect was to terrorise the Franconían nobles. 
Scores of them joined the Evangelical Brotherhood, and handed over 
their artillery and munitions of war, Count William of Henneberg 
followed their example, and the Abbots of Hersfeld and Fulda, the 
Bishops of Bamberg and Speier, the coadjutor of the Bishop of 
Würzburg, and Margmve Casimir of Brandenburg were compelled to 
sien the modified ‘Twelve Articles, or to make similar concessions, 

Nearly the whole of Franconia was now in the rebels’ hands, and 
towards the end of April they began to concentrate on Würzburg, whose 
Bishop was alo Duke of Franconia md the most powerful Prince in the 
circle. The city offered little resistance, and the Bishop fled to his 
castle on the neighbouring Frauenberg. "This was an almost im pregnable 
fortress; and the attempt to capture it locked up the greatest mass of 
the peasants’ forees during the crucial month of the revolution. It 
might have been taken or induced to surrender but for defects in the 
organisation of the besieging army, ‘There was little subordination to 
the leaders or unity in their councils: Some were in favour of offering 
terms, but Geyer opposed so lukewarm n measure. The peasants 
obtained a fresh accession of strength by the formal entry of Rothenburg 
into the Evangelical Brotherhood on May 14, but on the following night, 
attempt to storm the castle which was repulsed with considerable loss. 

Irretrievahle disasters were meanwhile overtaking the peasants in 
other quarters of Germany. On the day after the failure to storm the 
Frauenberg was fought the battle of Frankenha: ^, which put an end 
to the revolt in Thuringia, The dominions of Philip of Hesse had 
been less affected by the movement than those of his neighbours, mainly 
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because his E EM S oppressive ; and, though there 
iere start ren Ai en Mme geed Soon тей БНБ 
and he was able to come to the assistance of less fortunate Princes. 
Joining forces with the Dukes of Brunswick and Duke John of Saxony, 
who succeeded his brother Frederick as Elector of Saxony on May 5, 
Philip attacked Miinzer at Frankenhausen on the 15th. According to 
Melanchthon, whose diatribe against Miinzer has been usually accepted 
as the chief authority for the battle, the prophet guaranteed his followers 
immunity from the enemy's bullets, and they stood still singing hymns 
as the Princes’ onslaught commenced. But their inaction seems also to 
have been due in part at least to the agitation of some of the insurgents 
for surrender, In any case there was scarcely a show of resistance; A 
brief cannonade demolished the line of waggons which they had, after 
the fashion of the Husites, drawn up for their defence, and a few 
minutes later the whole force was in flight. Münzer Kee? wens ns captured, 
E EE ціне 
аво Beatie а аа а а 
helpless, snd their appeals to the Franconian insurgents, which fell upan 
deaf eats, Would in any case have been unavailing. On the 24th Pfeiffer 
escaped from the city, which thereupon surrendered: he was overtaken 
near Eisenach, and met his inevitable fate with more courage than 
Miinzef had shown. A like measure was meted out to the Burgomaster, 
Mühlhausen itself was deprived of its privileges as a free imperial city, 
and the revolt was easily suppressed at Erfurt and in other Thuringian 
districf*- 

Th? peasants had been crushed in the North, and they fared as ill in 
the South. Truchsess, after his truce with the Donauried, the Aligau, 
and the Lake contingents, had turned in the last week in April | 
the Bleek Forest bands, when ‘he was ondered by: the Swabian Leagne to 
march to the relief of Württemberg, and so prevent a junction between 
the Franconian and Swahian rebels, On May 12 he came upon the 
peasants strongly entrenched on marshy ground near Böblingen. By 
means of an understanding with same of the leading burghers the gates 
OF the tows EE was enabled eater 
on the castle walls, whence it commanded the peasants’ entrenchments 
‘ompe led thus to come out into the open, ibey went cuk to piece Dr 
Geh, though, with a courage which he peasants had not hitherto 
display the Wiirttemberg band prolonged its resistance for nearly 
four hour Weinsberg next fell into Truchsess’ hands and was barned 
e 

Tyichzes’ approach spread consternation in the camp at Würsburg, 

о Бао б ота tha Fraambers Gta von Bechter 
deserted the peasants’ cause, and about a fourth af his men returned to 
their ho™es The remainder were detached from the camp at Würzburg 
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9 intercept ‘Truchsess; they met him on June 2 at Kénigshofen and 
suffered s defeat almost as disastrous as that at Böblingen, Truchsess 
nest fell upon Florian Geyer and his “ Black Band,” who made a 
stubborn defence at Ingolstadt, but were outnumbered and most of them 
alain. Geyer eseaped for the time, but met his death by fair means 
or foul shortly afterwards at the hands of Wilhelm von Grumbach, 
Truchsess could now march on Würzburg without fear of molestation = 
the outskirts were reached on June 5, and the leaders of the old city 
Council entered into communication with the approaching enemy, They 
conceded practically all the reactionary demanda, but represented to the 
citizens that they had made the best terms they could; and on June 8 
Truchsess and the Princes rode into the city without opposition. 

The surrender of Würzburg carried with it the relief of the hard. 
pr castle of Frauenberg, and, the neck of the rebellion being thus 
aed its life in other parts gradually flickered out, Rothenburg was 
captured by Margrave Casimir on June 28, but Carlstadt and several 
other revolutionary leaders escaped. Memmingen was taken by stratagem, 
and few of the cities showed any disposition to resist. ‘The movement in 
Elsass had been suppressed by Duke Anthony of Lorraine with the help 
of foreign mercenaries before the end of May, and by July the only 
districts in which large forces of the peasants remained in arms were the 
Allgau, Salzburg, and Ferdinand’s duchies. Truchsess, having crushed 
the revolt in Franconia, returned to complete the work which had been 
interrupted in Upper Swabia. With the aid of George von Frundsberg, 
who had returned from Italy, and by means of treachery in the peasants" 
ranks, he dispersed two of the Allgau bands on July 22, and compelled 
& third to surrender on the banks of the Luibas. A week before Count 
Felix von Werdenberg had defeated the Heguu contingent at Hilzingen, 
relieved Radolfzell, and beheaded Hans Müller of Bulgenbach. 

In the Austrian territories and in Salzburg, however, the revolution 
continued active throughout the winter and following spring. Waldshut, 
which had risen against l'erdinand's religious persecution before the out. 
break of the Peasants’ War, held out until December 12,1625. The 
revolt in Salzburg was indirectly encotiraged һү the jealousy existing 
between its Archbishop and the Dukes of Bav: i&, and by a scheme which 
Ferdinand entertained of dividing the archhishop's lands between the 
two Dukes and himself. The Archduke had in June, 1595, temporarily 
pacified the Tyrolese peasantry by promising a complete ; and 
granting some substantial redress of their agrarian, and even of their 

clesiastical, grievances. But Michael Gaisnmyr and others, who aimed 
st = political revolution, were not satisfied, and Gaismayr fled to 
Switzerland, where he received promises of support from Francis I and 
other enemies of the Habsburgs, Early in 1595 he returned to the 
attack and in May laid siege to Radstadt. At Schladming, some fifteen 
miles to the east of Radstadt, the peasants defeated Dietrichstein and 





for some months defied the Austrian government. Gaismeyr inflicted 
two reverses upon the forces sent to relieve Radstadt, but was unable 
E to resist the increasing contingents despatched against him 

the Swabian League and the Austrian government, In July he was 
compelled to raise the siege, and fled to Italy, where he was murdered in 
1528 by two Spaniards, who received for their deed the price put by the 
government on Gaismayr's head. 

The Austrian duchies were one of the few districts in which the revolt 
resulted in an amelioration of the lot of the peasants, Margrave Philip 
of Baden, whose humanity was recognised on all sides, pursued a similar 
policy, and the Landgrave of Hesse also made some concessions, But 
as a rule the suppression of the movement was marked by appalling 
atrocities On May 27 Leonard von Eck, the Bavarian chancellor, 
reports that Duke Anthony of Lorraine alone had already destroyed 
twenty thousand pessants in Elssss; and for the whole of Germany a 

lerate estimate puts the number of victims at & hundred thousand. 
the feay that, unless they held their hand, they would have no one left to 
render them service. “If all the pensants are killed,” wrote Margrave 
George to his brother Casimir, “where shall we get other peasants to’ 
make provision for us?" Casimir stood in need of the exhortation; at 
Kitzingen, near Würzburg, he put out the uyes of fifty-nine townsfolk, 
and forbad the rest under severe penallies to offer them medical or 
is addiced as proof that the pensants were savages, опе шау меН аяк 
what stage of civilisation had been reached by German Princes. 

he effects of this failure ta deal with the peasants’ grievances except 
by methods of brutal oppression cannot be estimated with any exactitude; 
but its effects were no doubt enduring and disastrous. "The Diet of 
Augsburg in 1525 attempted to mitigate the ferocity of the lords 
towards their subjects, but the effort did not produce much result, and 
to the end of the eighteenth century the German peasantry remained 
the mett wretched in Europe. Serfdom lingered there longer than in 
апу окрет civilised country save Russis, nnd the mas of the people were: 
effectively shut out fram the sphere of political action, The beginnings 
of democracy were crushed in the cities; the knights and then the 
Princes profited. The misery of the miss of her people must be reckoned 
аз one Of the causes of the national weakness and intellectual sterility 








which marked Germany during the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
The religious lead which she had given to Europe passed into other 
hands, and the literary awakening which preceded and accompanied the 
Reformation wes followed by slumbers at least as profound as those 
which had gone before. | 

Th? difficulty of assiguing rensons for the failure of the revolt itself 
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is enhanced by that of determining how far it was really a jonar 
movement and how far reactionary. Was it the last and greatest of the 
medieval peasant revolts, or was it à premature birth of modern 
democracy? It was probably a combination of both. ‘The hardships 
of the pensants and town proletariate were undoubtedly aggravated b 
the economic revolution, the substitution of ^ worll-market for local 
markets, the consequent growth of enpitalism and of the relative poverty 
of the poorest classes ; and, in so far as they saw no remedy except in a 
return to the worn-out medieval system, their objects were reactionary, 
and would have failed ultimately, even if they had achieved a tempora 
success. On the other hand, the ideas which their leaders developed 
during the course of the movement, such as the abolition of serfdom, the 
participation. of peasants in politics, the universal application of the 
prineiple of election, were undeniably revolutionary and premature. 
Many of these ideas have been since aucce y put into practice, but 
in 1525 the classes which formulated them had not acquired Ње faculties 
necessary for the proper exercise of political power; and the movement 
was an abortion. | 

The effect of its suppression u the religious development of 
Germany was none the less ud In its religious seen the 
Peasants’ Revolt was an appeal of the poor and oppressed to “divine 
justice” against the oppressor. They had eagerly applied to their lords 
the biblical anathemas against the rich, and interpreted the bentitudes 
as a promise of redress for the wrongs of the poor, They were naturally 
unconvinced by Luther's declarations that the Gospel only guaranteed а 
spiritual and not a temporal emancipation, and that spiritual liberty was 
the only kind of freedom to which they had a right. They felt that 
such a doctrine might anit Luther and his knightly and bourgeois 
supporters, who already enjoyed an excessive temporal franchise, hut 
that in certain depths of malerial misery the cultivation of spiritaal and 
moral welfare was impossible. It wus a counsel of perfection to advise 
them to be content with spiritual solace when they complained that they 
could not feed their bodies. They did net regard poverty as compatible 
with the “divine justice” to which they appealed; and wher their 
appeal was met by the slaughter of a hundred thousand ‹ their numbers 
their faith in the new Gospel received a fatal blow. Their aspirations, 








which had been so vividly expressed in the popular literature of the last 
five years, were turned into despair, und they relapsed into a state of 
mind which was not far removed from materinlistic atheism, Who 
knows, they asked, what God is, or whether there isa God? And the 
minor questions at issue between Lather and the Pope they viewed with 
' ound шні Fe 
a was the result of the Peasants’ Revolt and of Luther's inter. 
vention. His conduct will always remain a matter of controversy, 
because its interpretation depends not so much upon what he said op 
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left unsaid, as па сара emphasis to be laid on the various 
things he said, and on the meaning his words were likely to convey to 
his readers. His first tract on the subject, written and published in the 
early days of the movement, distributed blame with an impartial but: 
lavish hand. He could not countenance the use of force, but many of 
the peasants’ demands were undeniably just, and their revolt was the 
vengeance of God for the Princes’ sins, Both parties could, and no 
doubt did, interpret this as a pronouncement in their favour; and, 
indeed, stripped of its theology, violence, and rhetoric, the tract was a 
sensible and accurate diagnosis of the case. Bet Aou D E 
may have deserved his strictures, a prudent man who reall 
the revolt to be evil would have refrained from such attacl oe 
moment: Luther, however, could not resist the temptation to attribute 
the ruirt which threatened the Princes to their stiffmecked rejection of 
Luthersn dogma ; and his invectives poured oil on the flames of revolt. 
Its rapid progress filed him with genuine terror, and it i» probably 
dier ef the hig battalions. It appeared in the middle of May, 1525, 
bly before the news of any great defeat inflicted on the insurgent 
Panda bed reached him, and when it would have required more than 
Luther? foresight to predict their speedy collapse. 

Yet terror and his proximity to Thuringia, the scene of the most 
violent and dangerous form of the revolt, while they may palliate, 
cannot excuse Luther's efforts to rival the brutal ferocity of Miinzer’s 
doctrine He must have known that the Princes’ victory, if it came at 
all, would be bloody enough without his exhortations to kill and slay 
фе ремин Пил йоду м оа le ponte e£ essen cm, 
who fel] in the holy work. His sympathy with the masses seems to have 
een Hynited to those occasions when he saw in them s useful weapon 
to hold over the heads of his enemies. He once lamented that refractory 
servant? could no longer be treated like “other cattle " аз їп the days of 
the DN ees and he joined with Melanchthon and Spalatin in 
removirg the scruples of a Saxon noble with regard to the burdens his 
tenants bore. “The ass will have blows,” he said, “and the people sill 

be ruler by force”; and he was not free from the upstart's contempt 
2e gee frees which he sprang. His followers echoed his sentiments; 
Melanchthan thought even serfdom too mild for stubborn folk like the 
Germa and maintained that the master's right of punishment and the 
servant? duty of submission should both be unlimited, Tt was little 
wopdap S E CORAS OF Pe PAEAN CARE AE n аи 
pessant? deaf to their exhortations, or that Melanchthon 
ee -qined to admit that the people abhorred himself and his fellow- 
Uit i almost a commonplace with Lutheran writers to justify Luthers 
action 9D the ground that the Pessants' Revolt was revolutionary, 
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unlawful, immoral, while the religious movement was reforming, lawful, 
and moral; but the hard and fast line which is thus drawn vanishes 
on a closer investigation, ‘The peasants had no constitutional means 
wherewith to attain their ends, and there is no reason to suppose that 
they would have resorted to force unless force had been prepared ta 
resist them; if, as Luther maintained, it was the Christians duty to 
tolerate worldly ills, it was incumbent on Christian Princes as well as on 
Christian peasants; and if,as he said, the Peasants’ Revolt was a punish- 
ment divinely ordained for the Princes, what right had they to resist ? 
Moreover, the Lutherans themselves were only content with constitutional 
means so long as they proved successful; when they failed Lutherans 
also resorted to arms against their lawful Emperor, Nor was there 
anything in the peasants’ demands more essentially revolutionary than the 
repudiation of the Pope's authority and the wholesale appropriation of 
ecclesiastical property, The distinction between the two movements has 
for its basis the fact that the one was successful, the other was not; 
while the Pensanta" Revolt failed, the Reformation triumphed, and then 
discarded it» revolutionary guise and assumed the respectable garb of 
law and order. 

Luther in fact saved the Reformation by eutting it adrift from the 
failing cause of the peasants and tying it to the chariot wheels of the 
triumphant Princes. If he had not been the apostle of revolution, he 
had at least commanded the army in which all the revolutionaries 
fought. He had now repudiated his left wing and was forced to depend 
on his right. The movement from 1521 to 1595 had been national, and 
Luther had been its hero: from the position of national hero he now 
‚sank to bo the prophet of a sect, and a sect which depeniled for existence 
upan the support of political powers. Melanchthon admitted that the 
decrees of the Lutheran Church were merely platonic conclusions without 
the support of the Princes, and Luther suddenly abandoned his views on 
the freedom of conscience and the independence of the Church, fn 1593 
he had proclaimed the duty of obeying God before men; at the end of 
1524 he was invoking the secular arm against the remnant of papists at 
Wittenberg; it was to punish the impod ys he said, that the sword had 
been placed in the hands af authority, and it was in vain that the 
Elector Frederick reminded him of his previous teaching, that men 
should let only the Word fight for them, Separated from the Western 
divines leant upon territorial Princes, and repaid their support with 
undue servility; even Henry VIII extorted from his bishops no more 
degrading compliance than the condoning by Melanchthon and others of 
Philip of Hesse's bigamy. Melanchthon came to regard the commands 
of princes as the ordinances of God, while Luther looked upon them as 
Bishops of the Church, and has been classed by Treitschke with 
Machiavelli en a champion of the indefeasible rights of the State. 
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Erastus, like most political philosophers, only redisced to theory what 

This alliance of Lutheran State and Lutheran Church was based on 
mutual interest. Some of the pessant leaders had offered the Princes 
compensation for the loss of their feudal dues out of the revenues af the 
Church, ‘The Lutherans offered them both, they favoured the retention 
of fendal dues and the confiscation of ecclesiastical property; and the 
latter could only be satisfactorily effected through the intervention of 
the territorial principle, for neither religious party would have tolerated 
the acquisition by the Emperor of the ecclesiastical territories within 
the Empire. Apart from the alleged evils inherent in the wealth of 
the clergy, secularisation of Church property was recommended on the 
ground that many of the duties attached to it had already passed to 
some extent under State or municipal supervision, such as the regulation 
of poor relief and of education ;-and the history of the fifteenth century 
had shown that the defence of Christendom depended solely upon the 
exertion? of individual States, and that the Church could no longer, as 
in the days of the Crusades, excite any independent enthusiasm against 
the infilel. It was on the plea of the necessities of this defence that 
Catholie ns well as Lutheran princes made large demands upon 
ecclesjagtical revennes.. With the diminution of clerical goods went a 
decline in the independence of the clergy and a corresponding increase 
in the authority of territorial Princes; and it was by the prospect of 
reducing bis Bishops and priests to subjection that sovereigns like 
Margrave Casimir of Brandenburg were induced to adopt the Lutheran 
cause, 

The Lutherans had need of every recruit, for the reaction which 
crushed the peasants threatened to involve them in a similar ruin. 
Duke Anthony of Lorraine regarded the suppression of the revolt in the 
light of 4 erusade against Luther, and many a Gospel preacher was 
summarily executed on a charge of sedition for which there was slender 
ground, Catholic Princes felt that they would never be secure against a 
recurrent? Of rebellion until they had extirpated the root of the eril; 
and the embers of social strife were scarcely stamped out when they 
began f° discuss schemes for extinguishing heresy. In July, 1525, 
Duke George of Saxony, who may have entertained hopes of seizing his 
cousin's electorate, the Electors Joachim of Brandenburg and Albrecht of 
Mainz, Duke Henry of B -Wolfenbüttel, and other Catholic 
Princes Met at Dess a Catholie League, and Henry of 
Brunswjtk was. sent to Charles to obtain the imperial support The 
danger roduced a like combination of Lutherans, and in October, 1525, 
John at Torgau; it was completed at Gotha in the following March, and 
atM врши it was joined by that city, the Brunswick-Lüneburg Dukes, 
Otto, Ernest, and Francis, Duke Philip of Brunswick-Grubenhagen, 
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Duke Henry of Mecklenburg, Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt-Köthen, and 
Counts Gebhard and Alhrecht of Mansfeld. ` 

This league was the work of Philip of Hesse, the statesman to whom 
the Reformation in Germany largely owed iis success: his genuine 
adoption of its doctrines had litte effect on his personal morality, yet he 
risked his all in the cause and devoted to it abilities of a very high order. 
But for his slender means and narrow domains he might have played « 
great part in history; as it was, his courage, fertility of resource. wide 
E of formulas enabled him to exert & powerful 
influence on the fortunes of his creed and his country. He already 
meditated a scheme, which he afterwards carried into effect, of restoring 
Duke Ulrich of Württemberg; and the skill with which he played on 
from a Catholic combination. He wished to include in the league the 
half-Zwinglian cities of South Germany, and although his far-reaching 
scheme for a union between Zwinglian Switzerland and Lutheran 
Germany was baulked by Luther's obstinacy and Zwingli’s defeat at 
Kappel, he looked as early as 1526 for help to the Northern Powers 
which eventually saved the Reformation in the course of the ‘Thirty 
Years’ War, 

Meanwhile a Diet summoned to meet at Augsburg in December, 1525, 
was scantily attended and proved abortive. Another met at Speier in 
the following June, and its conduct induced a Reformer to describe it as 
the boldest and freest Diet that ever assembled. The old complaints 
against Rome were revived, and the recent revolt was attributed to 
clerical abuses. A committee of Princes reported in favour of the 
marriage of priests, communion in both kinds, the abolition of Private 
masses, a reduction in the number of fasts, the joint use of Latin and 
German in baptismal services and in the celebration of the Eucharist, 
and the interpretation of Scripture by Scripture. To prevent the 
adoption of these resolutions Ferdinand produced instructions from the 
Emperor, dated the 23rd of March, 1526, in which he forhade innovations, 
promised to discuss the question of « General Council with the Pope, 
and demanded the execution of the Edict of Worms, The cities, 
however, again declared the last to be impracticable, and called attention 
to the fact that, whereas at the date of Charles’ letter he had been at 
poe with the Pope, they were now at open enmity, They declined to 
believe that the Emperor's intentions remained the same under these 
altered conditions; and they proposed sending a deputation to Spain to 
demand the suspension of the Edict of Worms, and the immediate 
convocation of a General or at least a National Council. Meanwhile the 
Prinees suggested that as regarded matters of faith each Prince should so 
conduct himself as he could answer for his behaviour to God and to the 
Emperor; and this proposal was adopted, was promulgated in the Diets 
Recess, and thus became the law of the Empire. Both the Emperor and 
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the national government seemed to have abdicated their control aver 
ecclesiastical policy in favour of the territorial Princes ; and the separatist 
principle, which had long dominated secular politics, appeared to have 

legally established itself within the domain of religion. 

The Diet had presumed too much upon Charles’ hostility to t 
Pope, but there were grounds for this assumption. Although his letter 
arrived too late to affect the Diet’s decision, the Emperor had | 
written on July 27, suggesting the abolition of the penal clauses in the 
Edict of Worms, and the submission of evangelical doctrines to the 
consideration of a General Council, But this change of attitude was 
entirely due to the momentary exigencies of his foreign relations. 
Clement VII was hand in glove with the Lagen ok ee: ormed to 
wrest from Charles the fruits of Pavia. The Emperor, threatened with 
excommunication, replied by SEES LES KES E 
of importance; while Charles’ lieutenant, Moncada, captured the castle 
of St Angelo, and told the Pope that God himself could not withstand 
the victorious imperial arms, Other Spaniards were urging Charles to 
abolish the temporal power of the Papacy, as the root of all the Italian 
wars; d he hopad ts Sad ht ha Lothesenrácwosponcagaiod- the Pope 

a hope which was signally fulfilled when Frundsberg led eleven thousand 
troops, four thousand of whom served without pay, to the sack of Rome. 

Moreover Ferdinand was in no position to coerce the Lutheran 
princes, The peasant revolts in his Austrian duchies were not yet 
subdued, and he was toying with the ides of an extensive secularisation of 
ecclesiasticas property. E EE 

commat! теорія objected. altogether to the exercise of clerical jurisdiction 

in temporal concerns. And before long considerations of the utmost 
importence for the future of his House and of Europe further diverted 
his energies from the prosecution of either religious or political objects 
in Gentay; for 1526 was the birth-year of the Austro-Hungarian 
State which now holds in its straining bond all that remains of Habsburg 
power, 


The ruin which overtook the kingdom of Hungary at Mohäcs 
(August 30, 1526) has been ascribed to various causes. ‘The simplest 
is that Hungary, and no other State, barred the path of the Turks, and 
felt the full force of their onslaught at a time when the Ottoman Power 
was in the first Hush of its vigour, and was wielded by perhaps the greatest 
of Sultans: Hungary, though divided, was at least as united as Germany 
or Italy s it was to some extent isolated from the rest of Europe, but it 
Foeta] DO such breach with Western Christendom as Bohemia had done 
in the ussite wars, and Bohemia escaped the heel of the ‘Turk. The 

policy of Hungary was ill<directed and inconsequent; but if the 
marriag® of its King with the Emperor's sister and that of its Princess 
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with his brother could not protect it, the weaving of diplomatic webs 
would not have impeded the Turkish advance. No Hungarian wizard 
could have revived the Crusades; and Hungary fell a victim not so much 
to faults of her own, as to the misfortune of her geographical position, 
and to the absorption of Christian Europe in its internecine warfare. 

But Hungary's necessity was the Habsbu pe opportunity. For at 
least a century that ambitious rare had dreamt of the union of Austria, 
Bohemia, and Hungary under its away. Under Albrecht II and his son 
Wiadislav the dream enjoyed a twenty years’ realisation (1437-57); 
but after the latter's death Bohemia found & national King in Podiebrad 
and Hungary in Corvinus, On the extinction of these two lines the 
realms were again united, but not under Austrian rule; and for more 
than & generation two Polish princes of the House of Jagello 1 wessively 
šat on the Cech and Magyar thrones. ‘The Emperor Maximilian, 
however, never ceased to grasp at the chance which his fechle father had 
Louis IT and his sister Anna, while the Austrian avecession, in default af 
issue to Louis, was secured by solemn engagements on the part of both 
the kingdoms, 

The death of Louis at Mobies hastened the crucial hour. Both 
kingdoms prided themselyes on their independence and right to elect 
their monarchs, and in both there was national antagonism to 
encroachment, In Hungary, where the Reformation had made some 
slight progress, the Catholic national party was led by John Zapolya, 
who had earned a reputation by his cruel suppression of a Hungarian 
pessant revolt in 1514, and had eagerly sought the hand of the Princess 
Anna. His object throughout had been the throne, and the marriage 
of Anna to Ferdinand enraged him to such an extent that he stood idly 
by while the Turk triumphed over his country at Mohies, He would 
Ferdinand. The nobles’ hatred of German rule came to Zapolyg's aid, 
and on November 10, 1526, disregarding alike Ferdinand's claims through 
his wife and their previous treaty-engagements, they chose Zapolya 
King at Stuhlweissenburg, and crowned him the following day, 

Had Ferdinand had only one rival to fear in Bohemia the result might 
have been similar, but a multitude of candidates divided the opposition, 
Sigismund of Pol&nd, Joachim of Brandenburg, Albrecht of Prussia, 
three Saxon Princes, and two Bavarian Dukes, al] thought of entering the 
lists, but Fenlinand's most serious competitors were his Wittelshach 
rival, who had long intrigued for the Bohemian throne, Hut if the 
Cechs were to elect a German King, a Wittelibach possessed no advantages 
over a Habsburg, and Ferdinand carried the day at Prague on October 23, 
1526, The theory that he owed his success to a Catholicism which "ii 
moderate compared with that of the Bavarian Dukes ignores the Catholic 
reaction which had followed the Hussite movement: and the Articles 














submitted to Ferdinand by his future subjects expressly demanded the: 
prohibition. of clerical marriages, the maintenance of fasta, and the 
veneration of Saints Of course, like his pi s he had to sign 
the comjx extorted by the Bohemians from the Council of Basel and 
still unconfirmed by the Pope, but this was no great concession to heresy, 
and Ferdinand showed much firmness in refusing stipulations which 
would have weakened his royal authority. In spite of the hopes which 
his adversaries built on this sttitude he was crowned with acclamation 
at Prague on February 24, 1527, the anniversary of Pavia and of 


He then tumed his attention to Hungary; his widowed sister's 


exertions had resulted in an assemblage of nobles which elected 
Ferdinand King at Pressburg on December 17, 1526; and the efforts 
of Francis I and the Pope, of England and Venice, to strengthen 
Zapolya' party proved vain, During the following ammer Ferdinand 
was recognised as King by another Diet at Buda, defeated Zapolya at 
Tokay, and on November 3 was crowned at Stuhlweissenburg, the scene 
of his rival's election in the previous year. This rapid success led him 

indulge in dreams which later Habsburgs succeeded in fulfilling. 
Besides the prospect of election as King of the Romans, be hoped to 
secure the duchy of Milan and to regain for Hungary its lost province 
of Bosnia: Ferdinand might almost be thought to have foreseen the 
fature jmportance of the events of 1526-7, and the part which his 


These diversions of Ferdinand, and the absorption of Charles V in his 
wars in Italy and with England and France, afforded the Lutherans an 
opportunity of turning the Recess of Speier to an account which the 
Habsburgs and the Cathalic Princes had certainly never contemplated. In 
their arXiety to discover & constitutional and legal ples. which should re- 
move from the Reformation the reproach of being a revolution, Lutheran 
historians have attempted to differentiate this Recess from other laws of 
the Empire, and to regard it rather as a treaty two independent 
Powers, Which neither could break without the other's consent, than as a 
law whith might be repealed by a simple majority of the Estates, It was 

‚presented a3 a fundamental] part of the constitution beyond the reach 
of ondiary constitutional weapons; and the neglect of the Emperor and 
the Catholic majority to adopt this view is urged as a legal justification 
of that final resort to arms, on the successful issue of which the existence 
of Prot@stantisın within the Empire was really based, 

iki € affirm that no such idea had occurred to the majority 9r 
the Diet which passed the Recess. The Em and the Catholic 
Princes had admitted the inexpediency and impracticsbility of reducing 
Germany at that juncture to religious conformity; but they had hy no 
mean; forsworn an attempt in the future when circumstances might 
үз. 
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prove more propitious, Low as the central authority had fallen before 
the onslaughts of territorial separatists, it was not yet prepared to admit 
that the question of the nation's religion had for ever escaped its control, 
But for the moment it wns compelled to look on while individual Princes 
organised Churches at will; and the majority had to content themselves 
with replying to Lutheran expulsion of Catholic doctrine. by enforcing 
it still more rigorously in their several spheres of influence. 

The right to make ecclesiastical ordinances, which the Empire had 
exercised at Worms in 1521 and at Nürnberg in 1529 and 1524, but had 
temporarily abandoned at Speier, was not restored to the Church, but 
seed to the territorial Princes, in whose hostility to clerical privileges 
and property Luther found his most effective support. Hence the 
democratie form of Church government, which had been elaborated by 
Francois Lambert and adopted by a synod summoned to Homberg by 
Philip of Hesse in October, 1526, failed to take root in Germany It was 
community should have complete independence and full powers of 
ecclesiastical discipline. It was on similar lines that “Free” Churches 
were subsequently developed in Scotland, England, France, and America. 
But such ideas were alien to the absolute monarchie prineiple with 
which Luther had east in his lot, and the German Reformers; like 
the Anglican, preferred a Church in which the sovereign and not the 
congregation was the semmis episcopus, In his hands were vested the 
powers of punishment for religious opinion, and in Germany as in 
England religious persecutions were organised by the State. It was 

erhaps as well that the State and not the Lutheran Church exercised 
coercive functions, for the rigour applied by Lutheran Princes to dissi- 
dent Catholics fell short of Luther's terrible imprecations, and of the 
eruelties inflicted on heretics in orthodox territories, 

The breach between the Lutheran Church and the Church of Rome 
was, with regard to both ritual and doctrine, slight compared with that 
effected by Zwingli or Calvin. Latin Christianity was the groundwork 
of the Lutheran Church, and its divines sought only to repair the old 
foundation and not to lay down a new, Luther would tolerate no 
figurative interpretation of the words of institution of the Eucharist, 
and he stoutly maintained the doctrine of a real presence, in his own 
sense, With the exception of the “abominable canon," which implied a 
sacrifice, the Catholic Mass was retained in the Lutheran Service: and 
on this question every attempt at union with the * Reformed” Churches 
broke down. ‘The changes introduced during the ecclesinstical visitations 
of Lutheran Germany in 1526-7 were at least as much ini dais a 
secular dislike of elerical privilege as to religious antipathy to Catholic 
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authority. The confiscation of monastic property enriched mus 
churches and schools, and in Hesse facilitated the foundation of the 
University of Marburg, but it also swelled the State exchequer; and the 
marriage of priests tended to destroy their privileges as a caste and 
merge them in the mass of their fellow-citizens. 

It was not thes: questions of ecclesiastical government or ritual 
which evoked enthusiasm for the Lutheran cause. Its strength lay in its 
appeal to the conscience, in its en emancipation of the individual from the 
restrictions of an ancient. but she oppressive system, in its” 
declaration that the means of salvation were open to all, and that neither 
priest nor Pope could take them away; that individual faith was 
sufficient and the whole apparatus of clerical mediation cumbrous and 
nugatory- The absolute, immediate dependence on God, on which 
Luther insisted so strongly, excluded dependence on man; and the 
individualistic egotism and quickening conscience of the age were alike 
exalted by the sense of a new-born spiritual liberty. To this moral 
elation Luthers hymns contributed as much аа his translation of the 
New Testament, and his musical ear made them national songs. The 
first collection was published in 1524, and Luther's Ein feste Burg ist 

unser (F0, written in 1527, has been described by Heine as the 
Marseiliaise of the Reformation ; it was equally popular as a song of 
triumph in the hour of victory and as a solace in perse tion. Luther was 
still at Kork on his translation of the Bible, and his third great literary 
contribution to the edification of the Lutheran Church was his Catechism, 
which appeared in a longer and a shorter form (1529), and in the latter 
became the norm for German Churches. The way for it had been 
prepared by two of Luther's disciples, Johann Agricola and Justus 
Jonas; Pd other colleagues in the organisation of the Lutheran Church 
were An@dorf, Luther's Elisha, Melanchthon, whose theological learning, 
intellect] ecuteness, and forbearance towards the Catholics, were marred 
by a lack Of moral strength, and lugenhagen. ‘The practical genius of 
the last- pumed reformer waa responsible for the evangelisation of the 
greater Part of North Germany, which, with the exception of the 
territoric? Of the Elector of Brandenburg, of Duke George of Saxony, 
and of Puke Henry of Brunswick-Wolfenbüttel, had by 1549 broken 
away fro™ the Catholic Church. 

Bur He respite afforded by the Diet of Speier, invaluable though 
it proved was not of long duration, and the Lutheran Princes were 
soon thr tened with attacks from their fellow-Princes and from the 
Emperor himself. A meeting between Elector Joachim of Brandenburg, 
Duke Gg? of Saxony, and the Archduke Ferdinand, now King of 
Hungery #04 Bohemia, at Breslau in May, 1527, gave rise to rumours of 
& Cathoj^ COBSpiracy; and these suspicions, to which the Landgraves 
hasty baa Parament ea Biur to attach (oo ready E tumet 

it by one Otto von Pack, who had acted as Vice-Chancellor of 
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Duke George of Saxony. Pack forged a document purporting to be an 
authentic copy Ои Ө (айг кы beine Ferdinand, the Electors of 
Mainz and Brandenburg, Duke George of Saxony, the Dukes of Bavaria, 
and the Bishops of Salzburg, Würzburg, and Bamberg, the object of 
which was first to drive Zapolya from Hungary, and then to make war 
on the Elector of Sarony unless he surrendered Luther For this 
information the Landgrave paid Pack four thousand crowns, and 
despatched him to Hungary to warn Zapolya and to concert measures 
of defence. Another envoy was sent to Francis I; and at Weimar in 
March, 1528, Philip concluded a treaty with the Elector of Sarony in 
hich they asreed to anticipate the attack, The Landgrave at once 
began to mobilise his forces, but Luther. : 1 the Elector to halt: 
All the parties concerned denied the alleged conspiracy, and eventually 
Philip himself admitted that he had been deceived. Illogically, however, 
he demanded that the Bishops should pay the cost of his mobilisation ; 
and as they had no force wherewith to resist, they were compelled to find 
The violence of this proceeding naturally embittered the Catholics, 
and Philip was charged with having concocted the whole plot and 
instigated Pack's forgeries. These accusations have been satisfactorily 
disproved, but the Landgrave's conduct must be held partially re- 
sponsible for the increased persecution of Lutherans which followed in 
1528, and for the hostile attitude of the Diet of Speier in 1529, "The 
Catholic States began to organise visitations for the extirpation of 
heresy ; in Austria printers and vendors of heretical books were con- 
дешпей to be drowned as poisoners of the minds of the people. In 
Bavaria in 1528 thirty-eight persons were burnt or drowned, and the 
victims included men of distinction such as Leonhard Kiser, Heuglin, 
Adolf Clarenbach, and Peter Flysteden, while the historian Aventinus 
suffered prolonged imprisonment In Brandenburg the most illustrious 
victim was the Elector's wife, the Danish Princess Elizabeth, who only 
escaped death or lifelong incarceration by flight to her cousin, the 
Elector of Saxony. mr S c 
Meanwhile the Emperor's attitude grew ever more menacing, for à 
fresh revolution had reversed the imperial policy. The iden of playing 
off Luther against the Pope had probably never been serious, and the 
motests in Spain against Charles treatment of Clement would alone 
have convinced him of the dangers of such an adventure. Between 
1527 and 1529 he gradually reached the conclusion that a Pope was 
indispensable. Immediately after the Sack of Rome one of his 





patriatchates of their own; and a Pope of the universal Church ad 

the control of Charles as master of Belt se too useful an instrument to 
be lightly abandoned, if for no other reason than that an insular Pope 
in England would grant the divorce of Henry VIII irom Cathatine of 


in-law, Christian II of Denmark, deposed i hie Tain subjects; he 
desired papal recognition for Ferdinamd's new kingdoms; and his own 
imperial authority in Germany could not have survived the secularization 
of the ecclesiastical electorates Empire and Papacy, said Zwingli, both 
emanatel from Home; neither could stand if the other fell. At the 
same time the issue of the war in Italy in. 1528-0 convinced Clement 
that hé could not stand without Charles, and paved the way for the 
mutual un ing which was sealed by the Treaty of Barcelona 
(June 29, 1529). It was almost a family compact; the Pope's nephew 
was to marry the Emperors illegitimate daughter, the Medici tyranny 
was to be reestablished in Florence, the divorce of Catharine to be 
refused, the papal countenance to be withdrawn from Zapolya, and 
Emperér and Pope were to unite against Turks and heretic. ‘The 
Treaty of Cambray (August 3) soon afterwards released Charles from 
his war With France and left him free for a while to turn his attention 
to Geny- ` | 

The growing intimacy between the Emperor and Pope had already 
smoothed the path of reaction, and reinforced the antagonism of the 
Cutholif majority to the Lutheran princes. In 1528 Charles sent the 
Provost °f Waldkirch to Germany to strengthen the Catholic cause; 
Duke penty of Mecklenburg returned to the Catholic fold: the waver- 
ing Elector Palatine forbade his subjects to attend the preaching of 
Luthera™ + and at the Diet of Speier, which met on February 21, 1529, 
the Euingelicals found themselves: a- divided and hopeless minority 
el 10 ^ determined and solid majority of Catholics. Only three 


discuss te religious question. Charles had sent instructions denouncing 
the Rea Of 1526 and practically dictating the terms of a new one 


to this: “er was to be complete toleration for Catholics in Lutheran 
States, “put no toleration for Lutherans in Catholic States, and no 
toleration “"yY*¥bere for Zwinglians-and Anabaptists; the Lutherans 
xi pake no further innovations in their own dominions, and clerical 
: 9. ..008 and property were to be inviolate, 

E, to drive a wedge between the two sections of the anti-Catholic 
arempi wm attempt which Melanchthon's pusillanimity nearly brought to 
Party u] issue. The Zwinglian party ineluded the principal towns of 
south Gé eane for the Lutheran Church. Fhilip of Hesse, however, had 
price of Ithe theological narrowness which characterised Luther and 
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as the divines to the political necessities of the situation, and he managed 
to avert a breach for the time; it was due to him that Strassburg and 
Ulm, Nürnberg and Memmingen, and other towns added their weight to 
the protest against the decree of the Diet. Jacob Sturm of Strassburg 
und Tetzel of Nürnberg were, indeed, the most zealous champions of the 
Recess of 1526 during the debates of the Diet; but their arguments and 
the mediation of moderate Catholics remained without effect upon the 
majority. The complaint of the Lutherans that the proposed Recess 
would tie their hands and open the door to Catholic reaction naturally 
made no impression, for such was precisely its object. The Catholics 
saw that their opportunity had come, and they were determined to take 
at its flood the tide of reaction. ‘The plea that the unanimous decision 
E eh Eege by mus party, though plausible enough as 
logic and in harmony with the particularism of the time, rested upon 
the unconstitutional assumption that the parties were independent of the 
e PET E a пос ED O SEPE RE 
ol Ss ly weak 
A revolution is necessari in its aspect, and must nd 
on its moral strength ; and te revolution aes Princes in SE 
themselves were now brought. Re a ee ениш 
which any revolution may be based; and a secret 
withstand every attack made on them on account of God's Word, viser 
it proceeded from the Swabian League or the national government, was 
by Electoral Saxony, Hesse, Strassburg, Ulm, and Nürnberg. 
We fear the Emperors ban, wrote one of the party, but we fear still 
more God's curse; and God, they proclaimed, must be obeyed before 
man, Wir escaagumedi'té Gud. and to cuqecimos which transcended 
legal considerations. It was the very essence of the Reformation, 
though it was often denied by Reformers themselves: and it explains 
the fact that from the Protest, in which the Lutherans embodied thia 
principle, is derived the name which, for want of a better term, is loosely 
to all the Churches which renounced the obedience of Rome 
A forma] Protest against the impending Recess of the Diet had been 
discussed a£ Nürnberg in March, and adopted at Speier in April. When, 
on the 19th, Ferdinand and the other imperial commissioners refused all 
concessions ani] confirmed the Acts of the Diet, the Protest was publiely 
read. en affirmed that the Diets decree was not 
on them y were not consenting parties; the 
ee таа о re e 
n erre Je E bo GU and Ge Epara The 
wded that their Protest should be incorporated in the Jose ari 
on Ferdinand's refusal, they published a few days later an appeal from 
the Dict to the Emperor, to the next General Council of Chris | 
or to a congress of the German nation. The Prines who kigned 
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the Protest were the Elector John of Saxony, Margrave George of 
Brandenburg, Dukes Ernest and Francis of Brunswick- 

Landgrave Philip of Hese, and Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt; and the 
fourteen cities which adhered to it were Strassburg, Ulm, Nürnberg, 
Constance, Lindau, Memmingen, Kempten, Nürdlingen, Heilbronn, 
Reutlingen, Isny, St Gallen, Weissenburg, and Windsheim, Of such 
slender dimensions wus the original Protestant Church; small as it was, 
it was only held together by the negative character of its Protest; 
dissensjons between its two sections increased the conflict of creeds and 
parties which rent the whole of Germany for the following twenty-five 


years, 


Tur threats of the victorious Catholic majority at Speier and the 
diplomacy of Philip of Hesse had, despite the forebodings of Luther 
and the imprecations of Melanchthon, produced a temporary alliance 
between the Lutheran north and the Zwinglian south; and the summer 
and autumn of 1529 were spent in attempts to make the union perma- 
nent and to cement it by means of religious agreement. In the secret 
understanding concluded between Electoral Saxony, Hesse, Nürnberg, 
Ulm, and Strassburg st Speier on April 22, it was arranged that & con- 
ference should be held at Rodach, near Coburg, in the following June. 
But this coalition between Lutheran Princes and Zwinglinn towns had 
been concealed from the divines, and as soon as it came to their ears 
they raised a vehement protest. Melanchthon lamented that his friends 
had not made even eral Kee warts co uti if they had only 
repudiated Zwingli and all his work е Са lies, he though it, might 
not have hardened their hearts against Luther; and he did his ime 
dissuade his friends in Nürnberg from participating in the coming con- 
gress at Rodach. Luther not only denounced the idea of def ding by 
force what Melanchthon deseribed as “the rodless opinions " of Zwingli, 
but denied the right of Lutherans to defend themselves. Resort to arms 
he considered both wicked and need less : 5 Be yt still," ha quoted from 
Isaiah, and ye shall be holpen^; and, while the conference at Rodach 
succumbed to his opposition, a vast army of Turks was swarming up the 
banks of the Danube and directing its march on Vienna, Solyman 
brandished the sword which Luther refused to grasp. | 

Hungary had failed to resist the Turks by herself; hut the Austrian 
shield, under which she took shelter, afforded no better protection, and 
Ferdinand only escaped the fate of Louis II because he kept out of the 
way. Absorbed in the Lutheran conflict, he made no attempt to secure 


his conquests of 1527; and, when the Turkish invasion begun, Zr, s 
descended from his stronghold in the Carpathians, aaa eee 


Ferdinand's friends, and surrendered the crown of St Stephen on the 
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scene of Mohács to the Sultan. Unresisted, the Turkish forces swept 
over the plains of Hungary, crossed the imperial frontier, and on Sep- 
tember 20 planted their standards before the walls of Vienna: But over 
these the Crescent was never destined to wave, and the brilliant defence: 
of Vienna in 1529 stopped the first, as a still more famous defence & 
hundred and fifty years later foiled the last, Turkish onslaught on 
Germany. The valour of the citizens, the excellence of the artillery, 
with which the late Emperor Maximilian had furnished the city, and 
and on October 15 Solyman raised the siege. Ferdinand failed to make 
adequate use of the Sultan’s retreat; lack of pay caused a mutiny 
of landskuecMe; and though Gran fell into his hands he could not 
recapture Buda, and the greater part of Hungary remained onder the 
nomina] m of Zapolya, but real control of the Turk. 

The relief of Vienna was received with mingled feelings in Germany. 
Luther, ho had once denied the duty of Christians to fight the infidel 
as involving resistance to God's ordinance, had been induced to recant 
by the imminence of danger and the pressure of popular feeling. In 
1529 he exhorted his countrymen to withstand the ‘Turk in language ps 
vigorous Аз that in which he had urged them to crush the peasants: and 
the retreat of the Ottoman was generally hailed as a national deliverance. 
But the Joy was not universal, even in Germany. Secular and religious 
foes of fhe Habsburgs had offered their aid to Zapolya; while Philip 
of Hesse lamented the "Turkish failure and hoped for another attack. 
The Turk was in fact the ally of the Reformation, which might have 
been ern®hed without his assistance; and to a clear-sighted statesman 
like PhilP no other issue than ruin seemed possible from the mutual 
enmity d the two Protestant Churches. 

The ¢bortive result of the meeting at Rodach in Juns and the aban- 
donment 9f the adjourned congress at Schwabach in August only stirred 
the Land&rave to fresh efforts in the cause of Protestant union. On 
the last ЗУ în September he assembled the leading divines of the two 
communi? at his castle of Marburg with a view to smoothing over 
the reljgj9Us dissensions which had proved fatal to their political co- 
operation The conference was not likely to fail for want of eminent 
disputant* The two heresiarchs themselves, Luther and Zwingli, were 
present, af their two chief supporters, Melanchthon and Oecalampaditis. 
'The ZwinBlian cities of Germany were represented by Bucer and Hedin 
of StrassP'"rE: the Lutherans by Justus Jonas and Caspar Cruciger 
from Wittenberg, Myconius from Gotha, Brenz from Hall, Osinnder 
from Nürfiberg, and Stephen Agricola from Augsburg. But they came 
in differe" frames of mind; UE Dope failure from the first, 
and it wit With the greatest dife ty that Melanchthon could be 
induced eY€n to discuss accommodation with such impious doctrines 
as Zwing]' ® On the other hand the Zurich Reformer started with 
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DM 
sanguine hopes and with a isposition to minke every татса соп- 
See SC to pave Lee for the religious and pelitical objects 
which he and the Landgrave cherished, But these objects were viewed 
with dislike and suspicion by the Lutheran delegates. Public con- 
troversy between Luther and Zwingli had already waxed fierce. Zwingli 
had first crossed Luther's mental horizon as the ally of Carlstadt, a 
sinister conjunction the effects of which were not allayed by Zwingli's 





later developments, The Swiss Reformer was a combination of the 
humanist, the theologian, and the radical; while Luther was a pure 
theologian, Zwinglis dogmas were softened alike by his classical 


sympathies and by his contact with practical government. Thus he 
would nat deny the hope of salvation to moral teachers like Socrates; 
бе Бо, «ho Bad sese leen, fuge 6d, depcivel И seg 
The same broad humanity led Zwingli to limit the damning effects of 
original sin; he shrank from consigning the vast mass of mankind to 
eternal perdition, believed that God's grace might possibly work through 
more channels than the one selected by Luther, and was inclined to 
circumseribe that diabolic agency which played so large a a part in 
Luthers theological system аш experience. 

Zwingli was in fact the most modern in mind of all the Reformers, 
while Luther was the most medieval, Luther's conception of truth 
was theological, and not scientific; to him it was something simple and 
absolute, not complex and relative. A man either had or had not the 
Spirit of God ; there was nothing between heaven and hell, One or the 
other of us, he wrote with regard to Zwingli, must be the devil's minister: 
and the idea that both parties might have рту some different aspect 
of truth was beyond his comprehension. This dilemma was his favourite 
dialectical device; it reduced argument to anathema and excluded from 
the first all chance of agreement. He applied it to political as well as 
religious discussions, and his inability to grasp the conception of com- 
promise determined his views on the question of non-resistance, If we 
resist the Emperor, he said, we must expel him and become Emperor 
ourselves; then the Emperor will resist, and there will be no end until 
one party is crushed. ‘Tolerance was not in his nature, and concession in 
Church or in State was to him evidence of indifference or weakness. 
Truth and falsehood, right and wrong, were both absolute. The Papacy 
embodied abuses, therefore the Pope was Antichrist: Caesar's authority 
was recognised by Christ, therefore all resistance was sin. 

Between Luther's political doctrines and those of Zwingli there was 
ss much antipathy as between theig theology Appropriately, the statue 
of Luther at Worms represents him armed only with a Bible. while that 
of Zwingli at Zurich bears a Bible in one hand and a sword in the other. 
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inextricably interwoven with religious objects throughout his career. 

He hoped Тог ж union both spiritual and temporal between Zurich and 
Bern and the cities of South Germany, by meana of which Emperor and 
Pope should slike be eliminated, and a democratic republic established; 

aristocracy, he declared, had always been the ruin of States. Under 
the influence of this idea a civic affiliation had been arranged between 
Constance and Zurich in 1527, and extended to St Gallen, Basel, 

Mülhausen in Elsass, and Biel in 1529; and it was partly to further 
thi» organisation and to cownteract the alliance of Austria with the five 
Catholic cantons that Zwingli journeyed to Marburg, 

But the primary objects of the conference were theological, and it 
was on a dispute over the Eucharist that the differences between the two 
parties cime to a head On all other points Zwingli went to the limit 
of concession, but he could not accept the doctrine af consubstantiation. 
Luther chalked on the table round which they sat, the text “This is 
my Body,” and nothing could move him from its literal interpretation. 
Zwingli, on the other hand, plained the phruse by referring to the 
sixth chapter of St John, and that “is” meant only “repre- 
sents”; the bread and the: wine represented the body and blood, as a 
portrait represents m real DOR Christ was only figuratively “the 
door” and the “true vine"; and the Eucharist instead of being a 
miracle wes, in his eyes, only a feast of commemoration, ‘This doctrine 
was ann} Pema bo Luther ; at the end of the dehate Zwingli offered him 
his hang, but Luther rejected it, saying “ Your spirit is not our spirit." 
As a fin“! effort at compromise Luther was induced to draw up the 
fifteen Marburg Articles, of which the Zwinglians signed all but the one 
on the Eucharist: and it was agreed that each party should moderate 
the aspefity of its language towards the other. But this did not 
prevent fhe Lutheran divines from denying that Zwinglians could he 
members of the Church. of Christ, or Luther himself from writing a few 
days afte; Wards that they were “not only liars, but the very incarnation 
of lying, deceit, and hypocrisy, as Carlstadt and Zwingli show by their 
very deet and words” "The hand which had pulled down the Roman 
ee rare rent in the Church which was 

; to grow up in its place. Zwingli went back to Zurich to 
meet Mé: death two years pter at ا‎ and the Lutherans returned 
in sto 

Ka stubhorn determination to sacrifiee everything on the altar of 
Ges wdf M fatal to plans for their internal defence as it had been to 

ir allj27ce with Zwingli, A few weeks after the Marburg Conference 
ا‎ was held at Schwabach to consider the basis of commen 
action bet" the north German Princes and the south German cities, 
As a pret tion for this attempt at concord Luther drew wp another 
series of ‚venteen articles in which be emphasised the points at issue 
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between him and Zwingli, and persuaded the Lutheran Princes to admit 
no one to their alliance who would not subscribe to every single dogma 
sign the articles at Schwabach, and in this refusal they were joined by 
the other south German cities. at a further conference held at Schmal- 
kalden in December. Luther even managed to shake the defensive 
the unlawfulness of any resistance to the Emperor, The Reformer was 
fortified in (his attitude by a child-like faith—which Ferdinand was 
sagacious enough to encourage—in Charles’ pacific designs, although 
the Emperor had denounced the Protest from Spain, was pledged by 
his treaty with the Pope to the extirpation of heresy, and arrested the 
Protestant envoys who appeared before him in Italy, So the far-reaching 
designs of Philip of Hesse and Zwingli for the defence of the Refor- 
mation were brought to naught at the moment when the horizon was 

In May, 1530, having in conjunction with Clement VIT regulated 
the affairs of Italy and discussed schemes for regulating those of the 
world, Charles V crossed the Alps on his second visit to his German 
dominions. ‘The auspices in 1550 were very different from those of 1521. 
Then he had left Spain in open rebellion, he was threatened with war 
by the most powerful State in Europe, and the attitude of the Papacy 
was still doubtful. Now Spain was reduced to obedience and the 
Pope to impotence; France had suffered. the greatest defeat of the 
century; Ltaly lay at his feet; and Ferdinand had added two kingdoms to 
the family estate. Over every obstacle Charles seemed to have triumphed. 
But in Germany the universal agitation against Rome had resolved itself 
into two organised parties which threatened to plunge the nation into 
civil war. Here indeed was the scene of the last of Hercules’ labours: 
would his good fortune or skill yield him a final triumph? 

It is doubtful whether Charles had formed any clear idea of the 
policy he must adopt, and it is certain that his ignorance of German 
methods of thought and character and his incapacity to understand 
religious enthusiasm led him to underrate the stubbornness of the 
forces with which he had to deal. But his inveterate habit of silence 
stood him in good stead: Luther regarded with awe the monarch who 
said less in a year than he himself sud in a day. Campeggi, who 
accompanied Charles on his march, daily instilled in his ear the counsels 
of prompt coercion; anid the death of the politie Gattinara at Innsbruck 
was во opportune a- removal of a restraining influence that Lutherans 
eeng his end SUMA popon е however, inconsistent with the 
Emperors nature to resort to force before every method of. accommoda. 
Bull against Luther without a personal attempt at medintion: in 1530 
be would not proceed against the Protestants by farce of arms until he 
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had tried the effect of moral susaicn, and there is no need to regard the 
e EE 
of Augsburg as merely a cloak to conceal his hostile designs. 

"The Past opened. nn kung AR, 1550, and was very fully attended. 
кога ika: Cabinas hi lanit aaee o ааа PR 
was taken by Melanchthon; and the celebrated Confession of Augsburg, 
tbough it was based on Luthers Schwabach Articles, was exclusively 
Melanchthons. work. ы. жй е Газани dines агай 
expressed by the tone of this document; they were clearly on the 
defensive, and the truculent Luther himself, who. had dietated terms to 
the Archbishop of Mainz, was now reduced to craving his favour. 
Melanchthon was almost prostrated by the fear of religious war; and 
he thought it could best be averted by an alliance between Catholics 
and Lutherans against the Zwinglians, whom he regarded as no better 
than Anabaptist His object in framing the Confession was therefore 
twofold, to minimise the differences between Lutherans and Catholics, 
and to exaggerate those between Lutherans and Zwinglians; he hoped 
thus to heal the breach with the former and complete it with the 
latter, 

In form the Confession is am apologia, and not a creed; it does nat 
assert expressly the truth of any dogma, but merely states the fact that 
such doctrines are taught in Lutheran churches, and justifies that 
esch? 2 on the ground that ft, varien little if at al] from that of the 
Church ef Rome. Ch 
the charfcter indelebilis of the priesthood, or the existence of seven 
Sacrameris; it does not assert the doctrine of predestination, which 
had brovght Luther into conflict with Erasmus; and the doctrine 
of the Eucharist is so ambiguously expresed that the only fault the 
Catholics found was its failure to assert categorically the fact of transub- 
stantiatie®- In view of the substantial agreement which it ee 
to establish between Catholic шй Таштан йорим И УЗА терен nt 
their only quarrel with their opponents was about traditions and abuses, 

and thej? Object was not polemic or propaganda, but merely toleration 
{бт ‚themselves, 

E 
on June 24; but, apparently through Ferdinand's intervention, the plan 
was charged to a private recitation in the Emperor's apartments, and 
there it 735 read on the 25th by the Saxon Chancellor, Bayer. Philip 
of Hesse Was loth to subscribe so mild a pronouncement, but eventually 
it was i by all the original Protestant Princes, with the addition of 
the Electors son, John Frederick, and by two cities, Nürnberg and 
Reutling™™ But the door was completely shut on the Zwinglians; in 
vain Buc амі Capito sought an arrangement with Melanchthon. He 
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would not even consent to see them lest he should be compromised, and 
Lutheran pulpits resounded with denunciations of. the Sacrumentarians, 
as Zwingli and his supporters now began to be called. Zwingl himself, 
so soon as he read the Confession, addressed to Charles a statement of his 
own belief, in which he threw prudence and fear to the winds, He 
retracted the concessions he had made to Lutheran views at Mar 

and asserted his differences from the Catholic Church in such plain terms 
that Melanchthon said he was mad, The cities of Upper Germany were 
tot prepared for such extremities; but, cut off from the Lutheran com- 
munion, they were compelled to draw up a confession of their own, which 
was named the T'etrapolitana from the four cities, Strassburg, Constance, 
Lindau, and Memmingen, which signed it. It was mainly the work of 
Bacer, was completed on July 11, and, while Zwinglian in essence, made 
& serious attempt to approach the doctrines of Wittenberg. 

It appears to have been the hope of the Protestants, and probably of 
Charles also, that the Emperor would be able to make himself the 
mediator between the Lutherans and Catholics, and to effect an urreement 
by inducing each side to make concessions, But for the moment the 
Catholics distrusted Charles more than the Protestants did. They had 
secular as well as ecclesiastical grievances, They denounced the trenties 
concluded in Italy as wanting their concurrence: they were horrified at 
the example set by Charles in secularising the see of Utrecht, and they 
refused to confirm the Pope's grant of ecclesiastical revenues to Ferdinand; 
while the orthodox Wittelshachs were moving heaven and earth to 
prevent the election of Charles’ brother as King of the Romana. They 
were thus by no means disposed to place themselves in the Enrperor's 
hands; they insisted rather that they should determine the Empire's 
policy, and thet Charles should merely execute their decrees; and, 
lacking the Emperor's broader outlook, they were Jes inclined to make 
concessions to peace. It was the growing conviction that Charles Was 
a helpless tool in the hands of their enemies which caused « revulsion of 
the Protestant feeling in his favour. 

Yet the Catholics not all in favour of extreme courses, and 
either Melanchthon’s moderation or the effect of twelve years criticism 
produced. some modificatian of Catholic dogma, as expressed in the Con- 
futation of the Confession drawn up by Eck, Faber, Cochlaeus, and others; 
and presented on August $. The doctrine of good works was so defined 
as E tie previous popular abuses. of it; and in other 
respects there were signs of the process of purifyi Catholic dogma which 
at the Council of Trent. Bat these concessions were ioo alieht ta satisf. 


EE isfy 
even Melanchthon; and the Protestant Princes were not frightened into 
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jeitber side was, however, prepared for religious war; and, when the 
Confutation and Charles! menaces failed to precipitate unity, a series 
of confused and lengthy negotiations between the various parties, the 
* mperoaür, the Pope, the Cathalic majority, and the Lutherans „ns 
initiated. In the eourse of these Melanchthon receded - 
the Protestant standpoint, He offered on behalf ‘of the Lutherans to 
recognise episcopal authority, auricular confession and fasts, and under- 
took to regicd ha Communion do both Finds anid the жалана О pants, 
which he had before demanded, as merely temporary concessions pending 
the convocation of a General Council. Ha eran nent ao far as to 
assert that the Lutherans admitted papal authority, adhered to papal 
doctrine, and that this was the reason for their unpopularity in Germany. 
On the other hand, the Catholic members of the commission sppointed 
te disens! the question were ready to concede a communion sub uérdque, 
on condition that the Lutherans would acknowledge communion in one 
kind to pe equally valid, and declare the adoption of either form to be 
a matter Of indifference. 

Melanchthon was prepared to make these admissions, but his party 
refused fo follow him any further. Luther grew restive at Coburg, 
and began to talk of the impossibility of reconciling Christ with 
Belial, ard Luther with the Pope; to restore episcopal jurisdiction was, 
he thought, equivalent to putting their necks in the hangman's rope, 
and on September 20 he expressed a. preference for risking war to making 

cessions. If the Catholics would not receive the Confession 

ite Quo fue wrote ы Мешин ий аы дЫ ИС to 
Judaa, «let them go to their own place." "The Princes had never been so 
timorous 28 the divines. They were not so much concerned for the unity of 
the Empire as Melanchthon was for that of the Church. Philip of Hesse 
told the Emperor he would sacrifice life and limb for his faith, and long 
before tHe Diet had reached its conclusion he rode off without asking 
the Emperor's leave. The Electors fortitude was such that Luther 
declared the Diet of Augsburg had made him into: &- bero, and leer 
promising ‘attitude of the Catholics stiffened the backs of the Lutheran 
divines ; aur reply to a taunt that the Confutation had demolished 
the Conf they presented an Apology for the latter, the tone of 
which which wis much lees humble. No agreement being now expected, the 
Catholic "majority of the Estates drew up a proposal for the Recess on 
Septembre? 79. The Protestants were given till April 15 to decide 
whether they would conform or not, and meanwhile they were ordered 
to make "° innovations on their own account, to put no constraint on 
ee Арш ыш о E 
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opportunities for division. | 

The failure of Melanchthon’s plan of attaining peace with Catholics 
by breach with the Zwinglians produced a certain reaction of feeling 
in Charles’ intentions, and the pressure of common danger facilitated 
a renewed attempt at union. With this object in view, Bucer, the chief 
author of the T'etrapolitana, called on Luther at Coburg on September 25, 
and was received with surprising favour. Luther even expressed a 

illingness to lay down his life three times if only the dissensions among 
the Reformers might be healed, and Bucer himself had A genius for 
accommodation. Under these favourable circumstances he contrived to 
evolve a plausible harmonisation of the Wittenberg and Tetrapolitan 
doctrines of the Eucharist which was sufficient for the day and led to an 
invitation of the south German cities to the meeting of Protestant 
Powers to be held in December at Schmalkalden. 

Meanwhile the Catholic majority of the Diet continuat its delibera- 
tions at Augsburg. 'lhe aid against the Turks which Charles desired 
had not yet been voted, and before he obtained it the Emperor had to 
drop his demand for Ferdinand’s ecclesiastical endowment, and promise 
to press upon the Pope the redress of the hundred gravamina which 
were once more revived. Substantia! concessions to individual Electors 
secured the prospect of Ferdinand's election as King of the Romans, 
which took place at Cologne on January 5, 1531: and the Diet 
concluded with the adoption of the Recess on November 19. The Edict 
of Worms was to be put into exeeution, episcopal jurisdictions were to 
importance than these resolutions was the reconstitution of the Heichs. 
kommergericht, which henceforward began to play an important part in 
imperial polities. It was now organised so as to be an efficient instrument 
in carrying out the will of the majority, and was solemnly pledged to the 
of battle, but in the Courts of law; and the attack was to be directed, 
not against the persons of Lutheran Princes, but against their seculari 
sation of Church property. Countless suits were already pending before 
the Kammergrricht; and, however inconsistent such a policy ge hase 
been in the Habsburgs who had themselves profited largely by scculari- 

urch, 











undermined the foundations of the rising Lutheran Church 

‘This resort to law instead of to arms is characteristic of Charles’ 
caution Backed as he was by an overwhelming majority Ärem 
it might seem that the Emperor would make short work of the dissident 
Princes and towns. But m German imperial politics there was usally 
many A slip between jodyment and execution: and of the Princes who 





voted for the Recess of Augsburg there were only two, the Elector 
Joachim of Brandenburg and i Duke Cases of Bkxinyy wha ware бей 
to face a civil war for the sake of their convictions In Germany were 
on a smaller scale all those elements of disunion which Һай 

made the attempted crusades of the previous century ridiculous fiaseos. 
Each Catholic Prince desired the suppression of heresy, but no one would 
set his face against the enemy for fear of being stabbed in the back by 
a friend. The rulers of Bavaria and Austria were both unimpeachably 
orthodox, but Bavaria was again intriguing with Hesse against the 
House of Habsburg. The Emperor himself had few troops and no 
money. The multiplicity of interests pressing upon his attention pre- 
vented his concentration upon any one object, and increased his natural 
indecision of character. Never was his policy more hesitating and cir- 
t than in 1530-1 when fortune seemed to have placed the ball 











at his feet. 
His jnactivity enabled the Protestants to mate their es and 
an effective band of resistance. "The doctrine of dope 








obedience to. the tege Jee болю те danme eppoi ; the 
divines jaively admitted that they had not before realised that the 
sovereign Power was subject to law and Luther, acknowledging that he 
Charles was not the Caesar of the New Testament, but a governor whose 
powers vere limited by the Electors in the same way as the Roman 
consnl's PY the Senate, the Doge's by the Venetian Council, and a Bishop's 
by his Chapter. The Protestants, having already denied that a minority 
could be bound by a majority of the Diet, now carried the separatist 
principle & step further by declaring that the Empire was a federated 
aristocracy’ of independent soversigns, who were themselves to judge 
when an? to what extent they would yield obedience to their elected 
president IE is not, however, fair to charge them with adopting 
Protesta#tism in order to further their claims to political indepen- 
dence; j 15 more correct to say that they extended their particularist 
lose ter order to protect their religious principles. 
"The first care of the Princes and burghers who deliberated at 
from December 22 to 31, 1550, was to arrange for common 
action vith regard to the litigation before the Aeichskammergericht. 
But the decision which gave their meeting its real importance was their 
it to form a league for mutual defence against all attacks on 
account 9f their faith, from whatever quarter these might proceed. 
the first sketch of the Schmalkaldic League, wns subscribed by the 
Elector Of Saxony, the Landgmwe of Hesse, the Brunswick-Lüneburg 
Dukes, Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, the two Counts of Mansfeld, and 
the citie’ Of Magdeburg and Bremen. Margrave George of Brandenburg 
and the (1'? Of Nürnberg were not yet prepared to take the deeisive step; 
and, althots the Tetrapolitan cities, reinforced by Ulm, Biberach, Isny, 
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and Reutlingen, expressed their concurrence in the League at a second 
meeting in ee 1531, and three Dukes of Brunswick, Philip, Otto, 
and Francis, and the city of Lübeck also acceded to it, its full and final 
development depended upon the result of the contest then raging 
between Lutherans and Zwinglians for control of the south German 
cities, 

Hucer, after his partial success with Luther at Coburg, proceeded to 
Zurich in the hope of bringing Zwingli to the point of concession where 
Luther had come to meet him. But as the German Reformer grew 
more conciliatory, the Swiss became more uncompromising, In Feb- 
гоагу, 1581, the Swiss cities refused to join the Schmalkaldic Le Tue, 
und in the same month e Congress of Zwinglian divines at Memmingen 
aggressive attitude may be traced to the rapid progress which Zwinglian 
doctrines were making in south Germany at the expense of the Augsburg 
Confession. At Augsburg itself the Tetrapolitan or Bucerian creed 
defeated its Lutheran rival; and in other German cities more violent 
manifestations of the Zwinglian spirit prevailed. Under the influence of 
Bucer, Blaurer, and Occolampadius, Ulm, Reutlingen, Biberach, and 
other hitherto Lutheran cities destroyed pictures, images, and organs in 
their churches, and selected pastors who looked for inspiration to Zurich 
and not to Wittenberg; thos cities which had already joined the 
Schmalkaldic League refused at its meeting at Frankfort in June ta 
subscribe to the League's project for military defence. South Germany 
seemed in fact to be about to fall like ripe fruit into Zwingli's lap, 
when his power suddenly waned at home, and the defeat of Ky 
(October 11, 1531) eut short his life, and ruined his cause in Germany; 
it was left for Calvin to gather up the fragments of Zwingli's German 
party, and to establish an ultra-Protestant opposition to the Lutheran 
Church. 


This unexpected disaster to the Reformation in Switzerland nppeared 
to Ferdinand to offer a magnificent opportunity for crushing the 
movement in Germany, He was thoroughly convinced that Swiss 
political and religious radicalism was the most formidahle of the enemies 
of German Catholicism and the Habsburg monarchy, and that deprived of 
this stimulant the milder Lutheran disense would soon yield to vigorotis 
treatment. He proposed to his brother an armed support of the Five 
Catholic cantons, and the forcible restoration of Catholicism in Zurich 
and Hern Hut the Emperor declined to involve himself in a Swiss 
campaign. His intervention in Switzerland would, he feared, precipitate 
war with Francis I, who was already beginning again to cast longing 
eyes an Milan, and feeling his way to an understanding with Clement VIF 
The Popes fear of a General Council, which Catholics no less than 
Protestants were demanding from Charles V, was a powerful weapon tn 
the hands of Francis J, Clement was haunted by the suspicion that a 
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Council might be ss fatal to him as that of Basel had threatened to be 
to his predecessors; and the Emperor's enemies suggested that if it met 
Charles would propose the restoration of the Papal States to the Empire 
from which they had been wrung. Rather than risk-such a fate, some at 
least of his friends urged Clement to accede to the Lutheran for 
communion in both kinds and clerical marriage, and maintained that the 
Augsburg Confession was not repugnant to the Catholic faith. Without 
the help of the heretics it seemed impossible for Charles to resist the 
approaching ‘Turkish onslanght: and the Emperors confessor, Loaysa, 
urged him not to trouble if their souls went to hell, so long as they 
served him on earth. And so the term of grace accorded to the 
Lutherans: by the Recess of Augsburg expired in April, 153], without 
a thought of resort to compulsion; and instead of this, the Emperor 
suspended, on July 8, the action of the Reichrkammergericht. He had 
missed the golden opportunity; it did not recur for fifteen years, during 
which to wars with the Turk in Europe, two wars in. Africa, and two 
wars with France distracted his attention from German affairs. 

‘This inaction on Charles’ part cooled the martial ardour of the 
Schmalk&ldic League; and Zwinglian aggression in south Germany 
increased their disinclination to help the Swiss in their domestic troubles, 
In reality the battle cf Kappel was of greater advantage to Luther than 
to the Kinperor. For a second time the Reformation was freed from 
the embärrassment of a mutinous left wing; and Luther, although he 
professed to lament Zwingli’s fate, regarded the battle as the judgment 
of God, and Zwingli as damned unless the Almighty made an irregular 
exception in his favour, The cities of Upper Germany, deprived of 
their maitsiay at Zurich, gravitated in the direction of Wittenberg; 
while the defeat of one section of the Reformers convinced the rest of 
the need for common defence. Under the pressure of these circum- 
stances tbe Schmnlkaldic League completed its organisation, and of 
necessity “sumed a predominantly Lutheran and territorial character. 
At two Conferences held at Nordhausen and Frankfort (November- 
December; 1531) the military details of the League were settled, and 
the respective contributions of its various members fixed; the Princes 
obtained & large majority of votes in its council of war and exelusive 
command Of its armes: Saxony and Hesse were treated as equal; if 
the seat Of таг was in Saxony or Westphalia the supreme command 
was to full to the Elector, if in Hesse or Upper Germany to the 
Landgraaf": `, ` T rS жыш 

"The pesin of Göttingen; Goslar, and Eimbeck to the League, 
and the feces of the Reformation at Hamburg, at Rostock, and in 
Denmark? “bere Christian's return to Catholiciam brought no nearer 
his rata tion to the throne, left the Schmalkaldic League in almost 
undixpute? posesion of north Germany; and it became а veritable 
inperium б imperio with a foreign policy of its own, It might now be 
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reckoned one of the anti-Hahsburg powers in Europe; its agents sought 
alliance with France, England, Denmark, and Venice; and it began to 
regard itself as a League not merely for self-defence within the Empire, 
but for the furtherance of the Protestant cause all over Europe. Nor 
were its aims exclusively religious; theology merged into politics, and 
Protestantism sometimes laboured under the suspicion of being merely 
anti-imperialism, France and Venice had few points in common with 
Luther; and Philip of Hesse's plan to utilise a "Turkish invasion for the 
restoration of Ulrich of Wiirttemberg outraged patriotic .sentiment. 
On the Catholic side Bavarian objects were no les selfish; and the 
Wittelsbachs endeavoured to undermine Ferdinand's supports against 
the Turk in Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary. In both professedly 
side with either Austria or Bavaria; while the Wittelsbachs fomented 
Charles’ hostility to the Lutherans and denounced his. concessions as 
treason to the faith, at the same time that they were hand in glove with 
Hesse for an attack on the Habshurg power. 

These extreme and unpatriotic schemes were defeated by & tacit un- 
derstanding between Catholic and Protestant moderates; and Germany 
presented a fairly united front to its infidel foe: Saxony and cities like 
Ulm and Nürnberg convinced Charles that the coming of the Turk 
would be used for no sectional purposes; and the Emperor in return 





promised the Lutherans at least a temporary peace. He turned a deaf 
ear to the demanda at the Diet of Ratisbon (April, 1582) for the 


execution of the Augsburg Recess, while Luther denounced the claims of 
his forward friends to toleration for all future Protestants even in 
Catholic territories as impossible and unreasonable. At Nürnberg 
(July 23, 1532) an agreement wos reached by which all suits against the 
Protestants before the Heichskammergvricht were quashed and they were 
guaranteed peace until the next Diet or a General Council. The under. 
standing was to be kept secret for fear of offending the Catholics, but it 
sufficed to open to Charles the armouries of the Protestant cities, and 
Nurnberg sent double its quota to serve in the Turkish campaign, 
Ferdinand had in vain sought to stave off the attack by which 
Solyman hoped to revenge his defeat at Vienna. He offered first to 
pay tribute for Hungary, and then to cede it to Zapolya on condition 
that it returned to the Habsburgs on Zapolya’s death, "These terms were 
! army was reckoned at a quarter of а million men, the stereotyped 
estimate of "Turkish invading forces, but half of these were non-combat- 
ants; the Emperors troops did not exceed eighty thousand, but they 
were well equipped and eager for the fray. The same enthusiasm was 
not conspicuous in the Turkish ranks; they were foiled by the heroic 
resistance of Guns (Angust 7-25) and made no serious attempt either to 
take Vienna or to come to close quarters with the imperial forces; in 
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September they commenced their retreat through Carin J 1. and Croatia, 
which they ravaged on their way. 

The precipitate withdrawal of the Turks was followed by an equally 
sudden abandonment of the campaign by Charles V. After all his brave 
words it was a shock to his friends and admirers when he made no effort 
to seize the fruits of victory and recover Hungary for his brother; for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war in 1592 might have restored to Christen- 
dom lands which remained under Turkish rule for nearly two centuries 
longer, ‘There are explanations enough for his course; the German levies 
of their duty; the Spaniards and Italians confined their efforts mainly 
to pillaging German villages; and Cranmer, who accompanied Charles 
Emperors troops whenever opportunity offered; so that delay in dis- 
banding his army might have fanned the enmity between Charles’ 
German and Spanish subjects into war. But other reasons accounted 
for the Emperor's departure from Germany, which was once more sacri- 
fred to the exigencies of Charles" cosmopolitan interests. The Pope, 
irritated alike by the Emperor's bestowal of Modena and Reggio on the 
Duke of Ferrara, and by his persistence in demanding a General 
Council, was proposing to marry his niece Catharine de Medici to 
Henry, Duke of Orleans; and a union between Clement and Francis: I 
would again hare threatened Charles’ position in Italy. He regarded 
two objects as then of transcendent importance, the reconciliation of 
the Pope and the convocation of a General Council. They were quite 
incomnafible, yet to them Charles sacrificed the chance of regaining 


Hungary: 

‘The result can only be described as a comprehensive failure. The 
Emperor ® interviews with Clement in February, 1535, did not prevent the 
Pope's alliance with France, nor his sanction of Cranmers appointment 
to the wën of Canterbury, which enabled Henry VIII to complete his 
divorcee ftom Catharine of Aragon. Charles’ two years’ stay in Germany 
had effected little; Ferdinand, indeed, was King of the Romans but 
his influcuee was less than before, while the power of the Protestants 
spring of 1530 with a record of almost unbroken success; he recrossed 
them in the autumn of 1592 having added a list of failures; the German 
labour jû proved herculean, but Charles had proved no Hercules. For 
another decade Germany was left to fight out its own political and 
religious quarrels with little help or hindrance from its sovereign. His 
interven!" in 1550-2 had brought pesce to no one; the star 
had littl security against the attacks af the cichskammergerich ; the 
Catholic! YS unable to prevent the progress of heresy; and while 
Charles "2 Journeying farther and farbher away from Germany the 
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Habsburg authority in the Empire was threatened with one of the most 
serious checks it experienced. 

The restoration of Duke Ulrich of Württemberg was not merely & 
favourite design of the Protestants for the extension af the Reformation 
in south Germany: it was regarded by German Catholic Princes and by 
the Emperor's foreign foes as an invaluable means of undermining the 
Habsburg power. It is even believed that Clement NU himself in 
his anger at Charles’ persistent demand for a General Council, discussed 
the execution of this plan at his interview with Francis I at Marseilles ip 
the autumn of 1533. At any rate the French King went from Marseilles 
to Har-je-Jue, where in January, 1534, he agreed with Philip of Hesse to 
give the enterprise extensive financial support, clonked under a fictitious 
sale of Montbéliard (the property of Ulrich) to the French King. The 
moment was opportune. Ferdinand was busy in Bohemia and Hungary: 
the outbreak of the Anabaptist revolution gare Philip of Hesse an 
excuse for arming; and the decrepitude of the Swabian League neutral- 
ised the force by which Württemberg had been won and maintained 
far the Austrian House. Religious divisions had impaired the harmony 
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Hesse had agreed to refuse a renewal of the League; and in May, 1588, 
some of its most important city members, Ulm, Nürnberg, and Augsburg, 
formed a separate alliance for the defence of freedom of conscience. 'The 
strictly defensive Catholic confederation established at Halle in ducal 
Saxony in the following November between the Eleetor Joachim of 
Brandenburg, Dukes George of Saxony, Erie and Henry of Brunswick, 


was neither a match for the | пог had it any 
interest in the perpetuation of Austrian rule in Württemberg. Joachim 
told Philip that Ferdinand would get no help from the Electors: and his 
words proved trie indeed, "The Archbishops of Mainz and Trier observed 
^ strict newtrality; the Elector Palatine’s promise of aid was delusive; 
while the Catholie bishop of Münster and Duke Henry of Brunswick, 
possibly on the understanding that Philip would assist them to put down 
the Münster Anabaptists, consented to help him in Wiirttembe 





sn] 20s. Ulricl's son Christopher, alarmed at the prospect of bein: 
carried aff to Spain, escaped from the Emperor's бош dung dE 
Turkish campaign, and in the following vear &ppeare] at a meeting of 
the Swabian League nt Angsburg. His cause was warmly advocated by 
a French envoy and almost unanimounly approved by the League. 
Bavaria, indeed, wished to restore Christopher, who had been educated 
as a (Catholic, instead of his father, a strenuous Protestant, and im this 
more quarrelled with Philip of Hese But French aid enablad Philip 
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pense with Bavarian assistance, [n April, 1534, ba: must 
well-equipped army of 20,000 foot and 4000 horse, and om the 12th a 
manifesto was issued to the people of Württemberg, who, diigusted with 
Ferdinand’s rule, were eager to rise on Ulrichs behalf. It was in 
vain that Luther and Melanchthon prophesied woe for this cantempt 
of their doctrine of passive obedience, — Philip knew the feebleness of the 
foe; Ferdinand's appeals to Charles had met with a cold response, and 
his "lieutenant in Württemberg, Count Philip of the Palatinate, could 
hardly raise 9000 foot and 400 horse. With this little army he waited 
at Lauffen, where on May 12-15 an encounter, which can searcely be 
called a battle, was decided against him, mainly by the excellence of 
the Hessian horse and artillery. Before the end of June the whole af 
Württemberg had been overrun by the invaders, and Luther had dis- 
cerned the hand of God in the victors’ triumph. 

Nor was there any hope of retrieving the disaster; rather, Ferdinand 
dreaded lest Philip should with the help of the Anabaptists raise A 
general insurrection against the Habsburgs, and seize the imperial crown 
for himself, the Dauphin of France, or Duke William of Bavaria. 
Francis I regarded Württemberg as only a beginning, and waa urging 
Philip on to fresh conquests, which would have helped him in his 
impending war with Charles, But the German Princes were content 
with securing their immediate objects without becoming the cat's-paw 
of Francés and peace was made with Ferdinand at Cadan on June 99. 
Ulrich we? restored to Wirttemberg, but Ferdinand’s pride was to some 
extent saved by the provision that the duchy was to be held as a fief of 
Austria— without however impairing its imperial status—and should 
pass to poe Habsburgs in default of male heirs in Ulrichs line; at 
the same time Ferdinand withdrew his original stipulation that the 
Reformation should not be established in Württemberg. 

(The protestants, however, were bent upon more than a local victory 
for their faith, and they employed their advantage over Ferdinand to 
render mete secure their general position in Germany, ‘The great defect 
in the Nürnberg Peace of 1532 was the absence of any definition of the 
“religious cases” with which the Heichskammergericht was prohibited 
from dealing. When the Court appealed to Charles on the point, he 

that it was their business to determine what was, and what was 

not a * religious" suit; and as the Court was composed of Catholics it 
naturally &sserted its jurisdiction i in all suits about ecclesiastical property. 
But secul“tation of Church property was the financial basis of the 
loca E E 
peas Lutheran States, If they could be attacked on this ground 
Peace 05 Nürnberg was of little value to them; and they grew more 

ra eener E 
and Princ” such as Strassburg and Nürnberg, Duke Ernest of Lüneburg 
and Margt®ve George of Brandenburg, Eventually, on January 30, 1534, 
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the Protestants formally repudiated the Aammergericht аз а partinn 
body, thus rejecting the last existing national institution, for the 
protection, and in the Peace of Cadan they insisted that Ferdinand should 
members of the Schm. aldic League. With this demand the King wns 
forced to comply; the only compensation he received was the withdrawal 
of the Elector of Saxony's opposition to his recognition as King af the 





Luther could do in a thousand books. 

Other causes than the weakness of Ferdinand and the disinclination 
of Lutherans to promote the ends of Francis I moved Catholic and 
Protestant Princes to the Peace of Cadan. Both alike were threat 
by their common foe, the spirit of revolution, which in two different 
forms had now submerged Catholic Münster and Protestant Lüheck. 
OF the two phenomena the Anabaptist reign at Münster was the more to 
be feared and the harder to be explained, for the term by which it is 
known represents a mere accident of the movement as being its essence, 
It was not essentially theological, nor is “anabsptist” an adequate or 
accurate expression of its theological peculiarities, The doctrines of 
second baptism and adult baptism are inoffensive enough, but attempts 





to realise the nnium, if s df would be fatal to most forms of 
government, and a familiar parallel to the Minster revolutionists шау 
be found in the English Fifth-monarchy men of the seventeenth century, 


In both millenary doctrines were only the outward form in which 
the revolutionary spirit was made manifest, and the spirit of revolution 
is always at bottom the same because it has its roots in the depths of 
human nature, The motive force which roused the English peasants in 
1381 was essentially the same as that which dominated Münster in 1534 
and lined the barricades of Paris in 1543, The revolutionist SCOTS A 
believer in the brotherhood of man, in the perfectibility of the race, 
of men and affairs, the wider his flights of fancy; and revolution; 

principles commonly find their € soll among hand.workers 
of tary occupation and strai circumstances, In those 

merged classes materials for discontent ever abound, awaiting — 
cidence of two events to set them free, the flash of vision into better 
things and the disturbance of the repressive force of Jaw and order. 
justice for the oppressed set the voleanic food in motion, and strife 


who had revolted from Rome. Extreme opinions soon became: heard. 
Sebastian Franck declared that in the new Lutheran Church there was 
less freedom of speech and belief than among the Turks and heathen; 
and Leo Jud described Luther as another Pope who consigned at will 
some to the devil, and rewarded others with heaven. Luther had found 
his original strength in the spirit of revolutionary enthusiasm and reli- 
gious exaltation; but as soon as the way was clear he exchanged the 

support of popular agitation for that of secular authority, and left the 
lart aiite o Slo their own devices. Their ranks were swollen by 
general feeling of disappointment at the meagre results of the E formu 
tion. 'The moral regeneration which had been anticipeted, tha amefions: 
tion of social ills, and the reform of political abuses seemed us far off as 
ever, “'Fhe longer we preach the Gospel,” declared Luther, “the deeper 
the people plunge into greed, pride, and luxury”; and, acting on a principle 
enunciated by the Reformers themselves, men began to ascribe the evil 
practice in Lutheran spheres to the errors in Lutheran doctrine, Hence 
arose a Humber of theological idess, which were anathema alike to 
Catholics and Protestants, but appealed with irresistible force to multi- 
tudes whe found no solace in either of the more orthodox ereeds, The 
mass of the peasantry had been put out of the pale of hope in 1525, 
and their complete indifference to ideas of any kind prevented a general 
rising ter years later; but in some of the towns the lower classes retained 
enough mental buoyancy to seek consolation in dreams for the burdens 
they bore in real life. 

The Anabaptist doctrine was but one of an endless variety of ideas, 
many of which had long been current. All such opinions gained fresh 
vogue in the deeade following the Peasants’ Revolt; but most of the 
“csectarie® agreed in repudiating Luther's views on predestination and 
Ue unite WIL ыш Sone ie eee LN 
Church Upon the State, They denied the right of the secular 
magistrat? to interfere in religious matters, and themselves withdrew 
in varying degrees from concern in the affairs of this world. Some. 
Salzburg endeavoured to live on ttern of primitive simplici 
a em another, of whom oder 
Hetzer was the chief, began by regarding Jesus as a leader and teacher 
er Шап an object of worship, and ended by denying His divinity, 

duonghtfal people, repelled by the harshness of Luther’ dogmas 
i пров, mercy as the pre-eminent attribute of God, and extended 
even to £h& devil the hope of salvation; while the idea that the flesh 
alone sipî leaving the spirit undefiled proved attractive to the lower 
sort and Opened the door to a variety of antinomian speculations and 
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but for ruthless persecution which their doctrines called down upon 


them. Zwingli himself was hostile to them, and repressive mensures 
they were condemned to wholesale death. Six hundred executions are 
said to have taken place mt Ensisheim in Upper Elsass, a thousand in 
Tyrol and Görz, and the Swabian Leazue butchered whole bands of 
them without trial or sentence. Many were beheaded in Saxony with 
the express approbation of Luther, who regarded their heroism in the 
face of death as proof of diabolic possession. Duke William of Bavaria 
made a distinction between those who recanted and those who re 
mained obdurate; the latter were burnt, the former were only beheaded. 
Bucer at Strassburg was less truculent than Luther; but Philip of Hesse 
was the only Prince of sufficient moderation to be content with the 
heretics" incarceration. 

The doetrine of passive resistance broke down under treatment like 
this, and men's sufferings began to set their hands as well as their minds 
in motion; a conviction developed that it was their duty to assist in 
effecting the purification which they believed to be imminent. In 
Augsburg, Hans Hut proclaimed the necessity incumbent upon the 
saints to purify the world with a double-edged sword, and his disciple, 
Augustin Bader, prepared a crown, insignia, and jewels for his future 
kingdom in Israel, Melchior Hofmann told Frederick I of Denmark 
that he was one of the two sovereigns at whose hands all the firstborn 
of Egypt should be slam. Not till the vials: of wrath had been out- 
poured could the kingdom of heaven come. Hofmann, who had preached 
“the true gospel” in Livonia and then had combated Luther's magical 
doctrine of the Eucharist at Stockholm, Kiel, and Strassburg, had by his 
voice and his pen acquired great influence over the artisans of northern 
Germany; and here, where men's dreams had not been rudely dispelled by 
the ravages of peasants and reprisals of Princes, revolutionary ideas took 
their deepest root and revolutionary projects appeared most feasible. 
From 1529 onwards there were outbreaks in not a few north German 
towns, at Minden, Herford, Lippstadt, and Soest; but it was nk Münster 
and Lübeck that the revolution in two different forms assumed a world: 
wide importance. 

Münster hud long bem a scene of strife between Catholic and 
Protestant. The Lutheran attack waa at first repelled by the Catholics, 
and Bernard Rottman, the most prominent of the Reforming divines, was 
expelled from the city. But he soon returned and established himself in 
the suburba, where his preaching produced such an effect on the populace 
that the Reformers became a majority on the Council and secured control 
of the city churches. In 1552 the Chapter and the rst of the Catholic 
clergy, with the minority of the Council, left Münster to concert measures 
of retaliation with Count Franz von Waldeck, the newly-elected Bishop 
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of Münster, and with the neighbouring gentry, who for the most part.‏ 
adhered to the old religion. Ву their action all communication between‏ 
the city and the external world was cut off; but, threatened with the‏ 
loss of their rents and commerce, the citizens made a sally on December 26,‏ 
surprised the Bishop and the chiefs of the Catholic party in their head-‏ 
quarters at Telgte (east of Münster), and carried off a number of prisoners‏ 
as hostages. Alarm induced the Catholics. to accept a compromise in‏ 
February, by which Lutheranism was to be tolerated in the six parish‏ 
churches, and Catholicism in the Cathedral and the centre of the city.‏ 
Lutheranism, however, while acceptable to the wealthier members of‏ 
the reforming party, no longer satisfied Hottman and the artisans.‏ 
Rottmun gradually adopted the Zwinglian view of the Eucharist and‏ 
pudiated infant baptism; and, although condemned by the University‏ 
of Marburg and the Council of Münster, he was not expelled from the‏ 
city, but continued to propagate his doetrines among the lower orders,‏ 
and eventually in 1533 determined to strengthen his position by intro-‏ 
ducing into Münster some Anabaptists from Holland.‏ 

In the Netherlands Charles V was enabled by the strength of 
his position as territorial prince and by means of the Inquisition to 
exercise 4n authority in religious matters which was denied him in 
Germany, but his repression had the effect of stimulating the growth of 
extremer doctrines. Schismatic movements had long been endemic in 
the Netherlands, and nowhere else did Melchior Hofmann find so many 
disciples. Chief among them were Jan Matthys, a baker of Haarlem, 
and Jan Peuckelssen or Bockelsohn, popularly known as Jan of Leyden. 
Matthys ‘leclared himself to be the Enoch of the new dispensation, and 
chose twelve apostles to proselytise the six neighbouring provinces. 
Benekelssen was one of them; though not yet thirty years of age he had 
seen much. of the world; as a journeyman tailor he had travelled over 
Europe Pom Lübeck to Lisbon; abandoning his trade he opened an inn 
at Leyden, became a leading member of the local Rederjjkers, and 
wrote verses and dramas, in which he himself played a part. Finally he 
fell under the influence of the Scriptural teaching af Hofmann and 
Matthys, &* whose forerunner he journeyed to Münster in January, 
1534, and joined forces with Rottinan and the Minster Anabaptists 

‘The vttival of Beuckelssen and his colleagues precipitated the conflict 
for which the Catholics and Lutherans had armed as early as the previo 
autumn, After a few days of ominous silence the insurrection broke 
out en February 9, It was premature; the Conservatives were still 
the stromzer party, but in a moment of hesitation they consented to 
mutual eoleration. ‘The concession was fatal ; in a fortnight the fanatical 
wal of Ki revolutionists made thousands of fresh converts, especially 
among women; and the legal security they had won in Münster 
attracted Crowds of their fellow sectaries from Holland and the neigh- 
bouring German towns, Matthys himself appeared on the scene; at 
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the municipal election of the 21st the Anabaptists secured a majority 
.on the Council ; and Knipperdollinck, the executioner of the sect, became 
Burgomaster. Six days later there was a great prayer-meeting of armed 
Anabaptists in the town-hall, Matthys roused himself from an apparent 
trance to demand in the name of God the expulsion of all who refused 
conversion. Old and young, mothers with infants in arms, and bare- 
footed children, were driven out into the snow te perish, while the reien 
of the saints began. 

Like the earliest Christians they sought to have all things in 
common, and as a commencement they confiscated the goods of the 
exiles. ‘To ensure primitive simplicity of worship they next destroyed 
all images, pictures, manuscripts, and musical instruments on which they 
could lay their hands. ‘Tailors and shoemakers were enjoined to intro- 
duce no new fashions in wearing apparel; gold and silver and jewels 
were surrendered to the common use; and there was an idea of pushing 
the communistic principle to its logical extreme hy repudiating Indi- 
vidual property in wives. The lest was apparently offensive to public 
opinion even in purified Miinster, and the nearest approach to it effected 
in practice was polygamy, which was not introduced without some 
sanguinary opposition, and did not probably extend far beyond the circle 
of Beuckelssen and the leaders of the movement. ‘These eccentricities 
were regarded by their authors as a necessary preperation for the second 
coming of ad That the end of the world was st hand was a common 
idea of the dav. No one was more thoroughly possessed by it than 
Luther: but while he set little store on the Book of Revelation, the 
Anabaptists of Münster found in it their chief inspiration. They 
conceived that they were making straight the path of the Lord he 
abolishing all human ordinances such as property, marriage, ànd socian] 
distinctions. ‘The notion was not entirely mew; at one end of the 
religious scale the Taborites had held somewhat similar views, and at 
the other, monastic life was also based on renunciation of private 
property, of marriage, and of the privilege of rank. ‘The idea of 
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meparing for the Second Advent gave the movement its strength, | 
lad the revolutionists of Münster to resist für a year перу S 
the miseries of a siege and all the forces which Germany could bring 
against. them, i 

, The rule of Matthys the prophet was brought їо а sudden end by 
his desth in a sortie at Easter, and his mantle fell upon Jan of Leyden, 
probably a worse but certainly an abler man, His introduction of 
polygamy provoked resistance from the respectable section le] hy 
Mollenbeck, but they were mercilessly butchered after surrender, “He 
who fires the first shot,” cried Jan, in words which might have been 
borrowed from Luthers attack ou the peasants, "does God а service." 
After his victory he dispensed with the twelve elders. who had nominally 
rulel the new Israel, and by the mouth of his prophet пейш 









announced it as the will of God that he should be king of all the world 
and establish the Fifth Monarchy of the Apocalypse. He assumed the 
pomp and circumstance of royalty, easily crushed an attempt of 
Knipperdollinck to supplant him, defeated the besiegers with much 
slaughter. on August 30, 1534, when they tried to take the city by storm, 
and in October sent out twenty-eight apostles to preach the new kingdom 
to the neighbouring cities. "They were armed with Dusentschur's prophecy 
of ruin for such as did them harm; but almost all were seize] and: 
executed, and a young woman, who attempted to play the part of Judith 
to the Holofernes of the Bishop of Münster, met with a similar fate. 

These misfortunes probably dimmed the faith of the besieged in 
Münster, Although there were thoosands of Annbaptists scattered 
throughout the north of Germany and the Netherlands, their sporadic 

isings were all suppressed, nnd no town but Warendorf accepted 
Miinster’s proposals of peace, The Württemberg war, which had dis- 
tracted the Princes of Germany, was over; and the Lübeck war prevented 
Hanseatic democrats from assisting the people of Münster as eifectunlly 
as it kept north German Princes from joining the siege. But it was 
April, 1935, before the mutual jealousies of the various. Princes, the 
seize the occasion to extend his Burgundian patrimony at the expense 
of Germany by appropriating Münster to himself, permitted a joint 
expeditigh in aid of the Bishop of Münster, who had hitherto carried on 
the siege with the help of some Hessian troops. After that the result 
could nof long emain doubtful; but the city offered a stubborn resist- 
ance, and it was only by means of treachery that it was taken by assault 
on the night of June 24 ‘The usual slaughter followed ; Jan of Leyden 
and Knipperoliine® were nn death in the market-place with 
red-hot pincers. Münster was leprived of its privileges as an imperial 
city; the Bishop's authority and Catholicism sore re-established, and o 
fortress Waa built to support them. The Annbaptists were dispersed 
into may lands, and their views exercised a potent influence in England 
and America in the following century; but the visionary and revo- 
lutionnry spirit which gave Anabaptism its importance during the 
German Reformation passed out of it to assume other forms, and 
Anabaptism slowly became a respectable creed. 

Two of the three revolutions which disturbed Germany in 1534-5, 
the Württemberg war and the Miinster insurrection, were thus ended : 
there mained a third, the attempt of commercial democracy to establish 
an empite over the shores of the Baltic. The cities of the Hanseatic 

me Mid long enjoyed the most complete mutonomy, and whatever 
"autharit* neighbouring Princes and Prelates could claim within the walls 
of any cf them was a mere shadow. Hence the Lutheran Reformation, 
appealing = it did most powerfully to the burgher class, won an easy 
сн. wi 15—2 
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victory was the beginning rather than the end of strife, for the social 
ferment which followed on the religious revolt inevitably produced a 
division between the richer and poorer classes. It bore little relation 
to differences on religious questions, though here as elsewhere in the 
sixteenth century every movement tended to assume a theol ith 
and the rich naturally favoured conservative forms of religion, while the 
adopted novel doctrines. Thus risings at Hanover in 1533, at 
Bremen in 1590-9, and at Brunswick in 1528 were directed partly 
against the old Church and partly against the aristocratic Town Councils, 
‘The chief of these municipal revolutions occurred at Lübeck and Stral- 
sind, but, although the triumph of the democracy was accompanied by 
A good deal of iconoclasm, and Wullenwever, the leader of the Lübeck 
populace, was accused of Anabaptism, the struggle was really social 
and political, or, according to Sastrow, the burgomaster of Greifswald, 
between the respectable and the disreputable classes. In both cities the 
oligarchie character of the Town Council was abolished, and power was 
transferred to demagogues depending on the support of the artisans; 
but the importance of these changes consists not so much in their con- 
stitutions! aspect, though this was of considerable significance, as in the 
effect they produced upon the external policy of the Hanseatic League. 
That famous organisation had lost much of the power it wielded in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. [ts position was based on a 
union between the so-called Wendie cities of the Baltic and the towns 
of Westphalia and the Netherlands, and upon the control which they 
exercised over the united Scandinavian kingdoms, and thus over the 
whole trade of the Baltic and the North Sea. ‘The most potent voice 
in the confederation had hitherto been that of Litbeck, but the develop. 
ment of Bruges and Antwerp under the fostering care of their Burgundian 
rulers provoked a bitter rivalry between the Flemings and the 
Lübeck insisted upon the exclusion of Dutch trade from the Baltic, and 
the Dutch naturally resented this limitation of their commerce, At the 
same time this loosening of the bond between the eastern and western 
cities weakened the League's hold on the Scandinavian kingdoms: and 
Christian II, who had married Charles V'a sister, conceived the idea of 
utilising bis Burgundian allies for the purpose of breaking the domin- 
ation of the Baltic cities. The plan was ruined by Christian’s vices, which 
gained him the hatred of all his subjects and ‘enabled the Lübeckers, 
by timely assistance to Christian's uncle, Frederick, Duke of Holstein. 
to evict their enemy from the throne of Denmark and Norway; similar 
aid was rendered to Gustavus Vasa, who in the same year (1523) drove 
Christian out of Sweden; and thus the union of the three Scandinavian 
oms which had lasted since the Peace of Kalmar (1597) was 
permanently broken up. 
Christian, however, was not content with his defeat, and with a 


view to securing the assistance of his Habsburg brothers-in-luw and 
of Catholic Europe, he abjured his Lutheranism and represented his 
attempt to regain his thrones as a crusade against heresy. In 1531-2 
he overran Norway, but Litbeck blockaded the const, forced him to 
capitulate, and procured his. lifelong imprisonment at Sonderburg. 
This outrage on royal majesty, coupled with the mercantile hostility 
between Lübeck and the Netherlands, precipitated naval war between 
the Dutch and Baltie cities; and the situation was complicated by the 
death of Frederick I in April, 1538. Several claimants for his vacant 
throne appeared. Frederick left two sons, Christian IT, a Lutheran, and 
John, who seems to have entertained some hopes of maintaining his 
pretensions by the help of the Catholic party. The ald King, Christian I, 
was regarded as impossible, and the Habsburgs put forward as their 
candidate Count Frederick of the Palatinate (afterwards the Elector 
Palatine Frederick IT), who married old Christian's daughter. Such 
was the situation with which the democrats of Lübeck, who had obtained 
control af the Council in February and elected Jürgen Wullenwever 
Burgomaster in March, 1533, had to deal. 

The distrust with which the revolutionists of Lübeck were viewed 
by both Protestant and Catholic Princes made Wullenwever's course a 
difficult oft. He started for Copenhagen to conclude an alliance between 
the two Des, but Copenhagen looked on him askance, and he then 
offered his friendship to the young Christian III with no better result. 
Lübeck, however, found an mnexpected ally in Henry VIIL who was then 
trying evéty means to reduce the Habsburg power, and regarded with 
alarm the prospect of a Habsburg victory in Denmark. Marx Meyer, 
a military “dventurer who had taken service under Lübeck, had been 
sent to set In command of a fleet against the Dutch. Landing in 
England Without & passport, he had been lodged in the Tower of 
London; but Henry saw in him s convenient instrument agwinst the 
Habsburg He conferred on Meyer a knighthood, and promised Lübeck 
assistance ` While the Lübeckers undertook to tolerate no Prince upon 
the Danis throne of whom the English King did not approve. But 
Henry's promises were not very serious, and. the Lübeckers were wise in 
not putti?E too much trust in them, They were better advised. in 
concluding S four years’ truce with the Netherlunds at the price of free 
trade thr?%gh the Sound in order to concentrate their efforts upon 
establishipE their control over Denmark. | 

The element on which they relied was the democratic spirit in the 
Scandinay!&n kingdoms and particularly in the towns, Melchior Hofmann 
had preached &t Stockholm, where Gustavus Vasa declared that the 
populnce Armed at his assassination. At Malmö and C the 
Burgomas'*?* eventually adopted Wullenwever's views, and both peasants 
and artixa* in Denmark were excited and discontented. ‘The expulsion 
of the old King Christian had been in the main an aristocratic revolution, 
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abetted by Lübeck in revenge for Christian's attacks òn her merenntile 
monopoly; and the rule of Frederick I had been marked by aristocratic 
Infringements of the commercial privileges of the townsfolk and by 
oppression of the peasants. Both classes were ready to rise for their old 
Bauernkönig; and Lübeck, aware that Christian would be a puppet in 
her hands; determined to restore the sovereign whom ten vears before 
the had deposed. The town took into its service Count Christopher of 
Oldenburg, a competent soldier, albeit a canon of Cologne, and stipulated 
in ease af success for the cession of Gothland, Helsingborg, and Helsingör., 
Tn May, 1534, Christopher arrived at Lübeck, and, having won a few 
trifling successes over Duke Christian, he put to sea with a powerful 
fleet and appeared off Copenhagen in June. Everywhere almost popular 
insurrections broke-out in favour of the old King or the ruling 
nobility. This war was called the Greveftide, and it was in the name of 
the “Peasant King” that Christopher summoned the town and county 
proletariate to rise against their lords. Seeland, Copenhagen, Laaland, 
Langeland, and Falster once more recognised him as their soverign ; 
revolts of the peasants in Fünen and Jutland led to a similar recomition, 
while Oldendorp, whom Wullenwerer describes as the originator of the 
movement, roused some of the Swedish citie The Lübeck revolu: 
tionists seemed to be carrying all before them; democratic factions 
triumphed at Stralsund, Rostock, Riga, and Reval, and sent contribu. 
tions in men or money to the common cause. In Lübeck itself Wullen- 
wever strengthened his position by expelling the hostile minority from 
the Council, and Bonnus, the Lutheran superintendent, resigned his 
charge, “ Had the cities succeeded as they hoped,” wrote a Pomeranian 
chronicler, “not .« Prince or a noble would have been left." 

The revolution at Miinster was now at its height, and the Princes 
and nobles were aware of their peril; but the Württemberg war also wns 
raging, and they were compelled to content themselves with denouncing 
the action of Lübeck, leaving to Duke Christian the task of effective 
resistance. He proved to the oceasion. In September he com- 
pletely blockaded the month of the Trave and cut off Lübeck from 
communication with the sen "The city was compelled to restore all the 
territory it had taken from Holstein, but both parties were left free to 
carry on hostilities in Denmark, There the Estates, threatened by 
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internal revolts and external foes, had elected Duke Christian King, and 


in Fünen on June 11, 1585, Christian's general, Johann Rantzau 





simultaneously his fleet, commanded by the Danish айша Skram, won 
A les decisive victory over the ahipa of Lübeck off Bornholm. Fūnen 
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and Seeland submitted, and in August Copenhager 
held aut, 

"These disasters were fatal to Wullenwever's power in Lübeck: during 
his absence in Mecklenburg the restoration of the conservatives was 
effected in August. Whllenwever eventually fell into the hands of 
the Archbishop of Bremen, was delivered to the Archbishop's brother, 
Duke Henry of Brunswick, and put to death in September, 1437. With 
the ruin of his party the proseention of his war began to languish, and 
in 1536 Christian took possession of Copenhagen and made himself 
master of the two kingdoms of Denmark and Norway. He was crowned 
by the Lutheran apostle Bugenhagen, under whose auspices: religion 
according ёо the straitest sect of Wittenberg was established in Denmark. 
Christian's triumph was no doubt largely due to national antipathy to 
the domineering interference of an alien State, but the national feeling 
was exploited by class prejudice, and the aristocracy in Denmark turned 
their victory to the same use as the German Princes did theirs in the 
Peasants’ War. In both cases Lutheranism made common cause with 
the upper classes ; the proclamation of the Gospel and the enforcement 
of serfdom went hand in hand, but the landlord was the predominant 
partner, and even the children of preachers remained in the status of serfs. 

To Lübeck itself it is posible that the success of Wullenwever's 
grandiose ideas of mercantile empire might have been more fatal 
than their failure. According to Baltic nautical ballads Lübeck long 
regretted jta turbulent Burgomaster, aml his name is surrounded in 
popular legend with something of the halo of a van Artevelde, but his 
attempt to rlothe the new demoeratie spirit in the worn-out gurb of 
the city-emPire was doomed from the first to end in disaster. He could 
not have permanently averted the decay of the Hanse towns or pre 
vented the Absorption of most of them in the growing territorial States; 
temporary success would only have prolonged the struggle without 
affecting the last result. Besides the local circumstances which would 
of municip¢! government it might have been made, to establish an im- 
perial States there was no element of stability in the revolutionary spirit 
of which {Pat endeavour was the last manifestation, The future of 
it is impossible to determine exactly in what degree the Lutheran 
Reformatio? Owed its salvation to its own inherent vitality, and 
Together putheranism and territorialiam crushed the revolutionary 
movement, whether it took the form of agrarian socialism, Munster 
Anabaptisn °F Urban democracy. From the conflict of creeds all but 
two had no” Peen eliminated, Catholicism and Lutheranism; both were 
equally linved with the territorial principle, and, whichever prevailed, 
the political texture of Germany would still be the same. The subsidence 
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of the revolutionary spirit narrowed the field of contention, and the 
question became merely one of fixing the limits of this or that territorial 
State and of locating the frontier between the two established forms of 
religion, 


Yet peace was not any nearer because the rivals had beaten a common 
foe, The agreement of Nürnberg in 1532 had guaranteed to the menibers 
of the Schmalkaldic League immunity far their religion, but it did not 
define religion or provide security for future Protestants. At the Peace 
of Cadan in 1534 the first point was settled by Ferdinand's quashing 
all the processes in the Heichskammergericht against the Sehmalkaldie 
allies; but the protection did not extend beyond the members of the 
League, and numerous other Protestant States were liable to practical 
rain as the result of the Supreme Court's verdicts, This wasa particularly 
dangerous cause of friction, because Catholig Princes had other than 
religious motives for executing the judgments of the Court against their 
Protestant neighbours; as executors of the Court's decrees they could 
legally seize the lands of recalcitrant cities or lords, and under the guise 
of religion extend their territorial power. ‘Thus, Duke Eric of Brunswick- 
Calenberg was anxious to execute sentence on his chief town, Hanover, 
where a revolutionary movement had taken place; the Duke of. Bavaria 
cast longing eyes on Augsburg; and the specific object of the Catholic 
League of Halle (1533) was to secure the execution of verdicts agninst 
all cities and Princes who were not among the Schmalkaldic confeders: 
The Catholics undoubtedly had the law on their side, but necessity 
drove their opponents to: break it. They could hardly stand by while 
their fellaw-countrymen were punished for holding the faith they held 
themselves; had they done so they would only have prepared the wa: 
for their own destruction. The obvious ‘method of protecting their 
co-religionists was to admit them to the Schmalkaldic League; but this 
was an infraction of the terms of the Nürnberg Peace which would 
endanger their own security, and they would not have ventured on the 
step unless circumstances had tied the hands of the Austrian government. 

Throughout the greater part of 1535 Charles V was enguged in the 
conquest of Tunis, and he was hoping to follow up his success in this 
lirection with an attack àn the Turks, who were embroiled in a war with 
Persia, when his plans were disconcerted by the hostile attitude of 
France. Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, died in 1595 without. issue, 
the duchy himself, revived his claims to Milan, Genoa, and Asti. In the 
spring of 1636 he overran Savoy, which had become the Emperor's ally, 
entered into negotiations with the Turks and with Henry VIII for a 
joint action agmninst the Habsburgs, and approached the Lutheran 
Princes with a sunilar object, The Lutherans were reluctant to side 
with the Emperors enemies, but they had no hesitation in putting a 
high price on their friendship, and in turning Charles’ necessities ko 
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account by demanding security for the threatened members of their 
Church. In December, 1535, at a diet of the Schmalkaldie ` CRETE 
they undertook to admit all who would subscribe to the Confession of 
Augsburg; and Württemberg, Pomerania, Anhalt, and the cities of 
Augsburg, Frankfort, Hanover, and Kempten became thus entitled to 
gericht as à partisan body, and declared that conscience would not allow 
them to respect its verdicts. They refused in fact to yield to the 
national and imperial muthorities that obedience in religious matter 
which they rigorously exacted from the subjects of their own territorial 
Jurisdiction; and at the moment when they were pleading conscience as 
a justification of their own conduct they declined to admit its validity 
when urged by their Catholic brethren. | 

The Lutherans had not remained untainted hy the pride of power 
and the afrogunce of success, In Ferdinands own dominions at this 
time Faber declared that but for him and the King all Vienna would 
have turned Lutheran, and that it needed but a sign to arm all Germany 
cessions as the marriage of the clergy and communion under both kinds, 
and complained to the Papal Nuncio that he could not find a confessor 
who was not a fornicator, à drunkard, or an ignoramus. In England 
Lutheranism had reached its highest water-mark in Henry's. reign; 
Melanchthon һай dedicated an edition of his Loci Communes to the Tudor 
King, and was willing to undertake à voyage to England to reform the 
English Church. Francis E had invited Melanchthon and Bucer to 
France to discuss the religious situation. The new Pope, Paul I, who ` 
a number Of reforming Cardinals, and sent Vergerio to Germany to 
investigate the possibilities of a concordat with the heretics and to 
ascertain {pe terms upon which they would support & Genera] Council. 
In all the ee kingdoms the triumph of the new faith was 
complete, 40d t testant seemed to be the winning cause in Eu горе. 
French, it F% no time to throw the Lutheran Princes into the enemy's 
arms. For the moment temporal security жая а more urgent need than 
the maintetance ûf the Catholie Church, and the suspension of all the 
ecclesiastic#! cases in the Heichskammergericht was the price. which 
Ferdinand Paid for the Lutheran rejection of alliance with Henry VIII 
and Franci? L 

One of Ferdinand's motives was fear lest Bavaria should, by executing 
the judicia] 5eritence agminst. Augsburg, acquire predominant iniluence in 
that important city; and he was by no means averse from the plan, 
proposed PY the Elector John Frederick of Saxony, of persuading 
admitting tt to the Sclunalkaldic League Augsburg was thus saved 
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from what Ferdinand regarded us n more pernicious form of heresy 
than Lutheranism, and also from the clutches of the rival House of 
Wittelsbach. ‘The way for this conversion was prepared by the Witten- 
berg Concord of 1536. ‘The hostility between the 4winglim and 
Lutheran sects had to some extent subsided since Zwinglis death, 
Melanchthon had modified his attitude towards predestination, and hd 
been much impressed by Ovcolampadius’ treatise on the use of the 
Eucharist during the first three centuries. Luther even brought himself 
to entertain qa friendly feeling for Zwingli's suocessor Ballinger. After 
various preliminary negotiations, in which Bucer was as usual the leading 
spirit, a conference between Luther and representatives of the modified 
4winglianism which prevailed in the cities of Upper any was held 
in Luther's house at Wittenberg in May, 1536. The two parties agreed 
an a form of words which covered their differences about the real presence 
in the Eucharist: they were not so successful with regard to the other 
disputed point, the reception of the body of Christ by unwarthy com- 
municants but they agreed to differ, Luther expressed himself willing 
to bury the past and roll the stone upon it, and extended to Bucer and 
the Upper German cities that * brotherly love " which he had refused to 
Zwingli at Marburg in 15329. 

The Concord of Wittenberg only stopped for a while the rifts which 
had begun to appear in the Schmalkaldie Union. The mere fact 
security would have tended to relax the bonds, and there Were personal 
aa well as religious differences between John Frederick and Philip of Hesse, 
Philip expressed contempt for the dull but honest Elector, while John 
Frederick hail grave doubts about Philip's orthodoxy and the morality of 
his policy, Philip had always inclined to Zwinglian views and resented 
dictation from Wittenberg; and the two religious parties: had nearly 
come to an open breach over the reformation of Württemberg. Ulrich 
himself was more Zwinglian than Lutheran, and his duchy was partitioned 
into two spheres of influence, in one of which the Lutheran Schnepf 
laboured and in the other the Zwinglian Hlaurer.. 'l'he latter proved the 
stronger,and in 1597 Blaurer procured the abolition af images in spite af 
the opposition of Schnepf and Brenz, while Ulrich devoted the En mp 
Church revenues to exclusively secular purposes It seemed as though 
Hesse, Württemberg, and the Oberland cities might form a strong 
Zwinglian Union independent of the Lutheran League of Schmalkalden. 
Both the Elector and the Landgrave were hesitating whether to renew 








that League, and both were pursuing independent negotiations at the 


Court of Vienna, where Ferdinand by his conciliatory demeanour and 
concessions induced them both to turn a deaf ear to the persuasions of 


the Habsburgs’ foreign enemies. 
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and the Lutheran Princes Francis I more than held his own, and the ten 
years’ truce negotiated by Paul III at. Nice in 1538 marked a considerable 
recovery from the humiliation of 1525-9. The real import of the 
ment between the two great Catholic Powers, which followed at Aigues- 
Mortes, was and is a matter of doubt. Ostensibly the alliance was to 
be directed against infidels and heretics; End Haney NEIN ЧАЙЫН 
Princes, and the Turks had all some ground for alarm Even if war was 
not intended the Lutherans dreaded the General Council which peace 
brought perceptibly nearer. ‘They had brusquely declined to concur in 
a uini mb by Paul to mest at Mantua in May, 1537, 
because the terms of the summons implied that its object was the extirpa- 
Hos UC Date MO SOLOS EG They justified their refusal to the 
Em arguing that proposed Papal Council was different 
pe ache Council contemplated by the Diets of 1528 2 and 1524; 
and the Elector John Frederick suggested a counter ecumenical council 
to be held at Augsburg under the protection of the Schmalkaldic Leagnie. 
One and all they dined thh Popek Suihodty to sillón a Conall aad 
read with delight Henry VIIT's manifesto to that effect. 

Apart EE EE 
Ste by ihe mission to Germany of the Emperor's Vics Chancellor 
Held, who had received his instructions in October, 1586. Held had 
been a zealots member of the Reichikommergericht, and he was burning 
Lo wvenge the contumely with which Proton Мад treated the verdicts 
of that Court He interpreted Charles’ cautious and somewhat 
ambiguous language as an oder to form a Catholie League with the 
object of restrai ung, if not of attacking, the Lutheran Princes. He 
ignored the Treaty of Caden and Ferdinand’s later concessions, required 
that the Protestants should promise submission to the proposed Council 
о Б отнет: hen Key find rohr BA 
his Catholic alliance. The Habsburg rulers, Ferdinand and the Queen- 
Regent of the Netherlands, were alarmed at Held's proceedings ; but the 

» could not afford to break with the ultra-Catholics whose tool Held 
was; and of June 10, 1598, the Lengue of Nürnberg was formed under 
the nomina] patronage of Charles V. Its organisation was a faithful 
copy of that of the Schmalkaldic League, and its members were the 
Emperor, tpe King, the Archbishops of Maine and Salzburg, and the 
Dukes of Bavaria, George of Saxony, and Eric and Henry of Brunswick. 
The League "2s professedly defensive, hut it» determination to execute 
the decrees Of the. Kammergericht, which the Schmalkaldie League had 
repudiated, really threatened war; and the occasion for it was almost 
provided by Duke Henry of Brunswick, He was chafing at the support 
given by th® Schmalkaldie League to his two towns of Brunswick and 
Goslar, whi? had been condemned by the Mammergrricht to restore the 
conficated goods of the Church; and with a view to consolidating his 
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territorial power he was eager to carry out the verdict of the Court. 
Personal « between him and his neighbour the Landgrave added 
fuel to the flames: Philip was believed to be arming for war in the 
spring of 1539, and Held and Duke Henry were bent upon anticipating 
his attack, 

Such a development was, however, repugnant to responsible people 
on both sides. The Emperor had not in fact been so truculent as Held 
represented ; his real intention in sending his Vice-Chancellor to Germany 
seems to have been to provide safeguards for his imperial authority, 
which in 1536-7 was threatened at least as much by Catholic as it was 
by Protestant enmittes, The Pope appeared to be indifferent to the 
fate of the Church and Empire in Germany, and regarded with apparent 
uneoncern the alliance between France and the infidels against the 
Christian Emperor. If Charles was to make head against them he must 
feel more secure in Germany, and the only means feasible were a Council 
summoned without the concurrence of Francis or Paul, a national 
of the German people, or a perpetual compromise on the basis of the 
Nürnberg peace of 1532. ‘The ten years’ truce with France concluded at 
Nice relieved Charles of his more pressing anxieties, but in spite of 
appearances, brought! him: no nearer to the position from which he could 
dictate terms to the Lutherans. He was doubtless aware that Francis 
had given, both before and after the truce, astisfactory assurances to the 
German Princes to the effect that the concord was merely defensive andl 
that he would not allow Charles to destroy them. And other 
arose on the imperial horizon. In February, 1538, Ferdinand closed his 
long rivalrv with Zapolya by а treaty which guaranteed to that potentate, 
who was then chil a lifelong tenure of his Hungarian throne on 
condition that Ferdinand should be his successor, But this only enraged 
the really formidable foe, the Sultan, who regarded Hungary as his and 
Zupolya as only. his viceroy ; and in 1529 war was once more threntened 
on the banks of the Danube. 

À still greater trouble menaced the Habsburgs in Flanders, and the 
revolt of Ghent extending though it did to Alost, Oudenaarde, and 
Courtrai, was only a part of the peril. Gelders, which had constantly 
been to the Burgundian House what Scotland was to England, pasel 
in 1589 into the hands of a ruler who dreamt of uniting with the 
Schmalkaldie Lesgue on the east, with Henry VIII on the west, and 
possibly with Francis I on the south, and of thus surrounding Charles 
dominions in the Netherlands with an impenetrable hostile fence. John, 
Duke of Cleves, had marricd Mary, the only child of William of Jülich 
and Berg; his son William, heir to the united duchy of Cleves-Jülich- Berg, 
had also claims on the neighbouring duchy of Gelders, whose Duke died 
without issue in 1538. The Estates of Gelders admitted William's 
claims, and in February, 1539, he also succeeded his father in Cloves, 
He had been educated by Erasmus friend Conrad Heresbach, and the 

















form of religion obtaining in Cleves was a curious Erasmian compromise 
between Popery and Protestantism, which ererted the Duke into a sort 
of territorial Pope and bore some resemblance to the via media pursued 
by Henry VIII in England and by Joachim II in Brandenburg. Cleves 
was thus a convenient political and theological link between England 
and the Schmalkaldic League; and by means of it Cromwell in 1539 
thought of forging a chain to bind the Emperor. Duke Williams 
aister Sibylla was already married to the Elector Frederick of Saxony, 
and at the end of 1539 another sister Anne was wedded to Henry VII. 

Over and above these foreign complications the ever-increasing 
strength of the Lutheran party in Germany rendered an attack upan 
them a foolhardy enterprise on the Emperors part unless his hands 
were completely free in other directions, In 1589 two of the chief 
pillars of the Catholic Church in the Empire were removed, the Elector 
of Brandenburg and Duke George of Saxony. Joachim I of Brandenburg 
had died in 1535, but it was four years later before his son and successor 
definitely seceded from the ancient Church. On his accession he joined 
the Catholic League of Halle and retained the old Church ritual, but 
in 1598 he refused adherence to the extended Catholic confederation of 
Nürnberg. In February, 1539, his capital Berlin with Kölln demanded 
the administration of the Sacrament in both kinds, and the Bishop of 
Brandenburg himself advocated a Reformation, Joachim I, however, 
taking He? VIII as his exemplar, resolved to be as independent of 
Wittenberg #5 he was of Rome; and probably the chief motive in his 
Reformation was the facility it afforded him of self-aggrandisement by 
appropriating the wealth of the monasteries and establishing an absolute 
contro] over his Bishops. He became, in fact, though not in title, 
mimus epijcopus and supreme head of the Church within his dominions. 
Like the Tudor King le was fond of splendour and ritual, made few 
| ep in Catholic use, and maintained an intermediate attitude 
between the two great religious parties. 

The refolution in Albertine Saxony was more complete. Duke 
George, on? of the most estimable Princes of his age; had kept intact 
his faith in Catholic dogma, though he had spoken with candour of the 
necessity fo" practical reforms, On his death in 1639 the Duchy passed 
to his brother Henry, who had preferred the religion of his Ernestine 
cousin the Elector to that of his brother the Duke. In order to avert 
the impending conversion of his duchy, George had made his brother's 
succession conditional upon his renouncing Lutheranism and joining the 
League of Nürnberg; if he rejected these terms the duchy was to pass to 
Ihe Emper®r oF to Ferdinand For this violent expedient there was 
бю legal justification and no practica] support within or without the 
duchy. "TPS people had long resented the repressive messures with 
which Dukë George had been compelled to support Catholicism, and 
they accep et with little demur the new Duke and the new religion. 
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One Bishop, John of Meissen, petitioned Charles to be freed from his 
allegiance to the Duke; but even the Catholic members of the Estates 
repudiated his action, und in 1540 the Estates sanctioned the Lutheran 
Reformation which Duke Henry had begun without their concurrence. 

Besides the Elector of Brandenburg and the Duke of Saxony, minor 
Princes and many towns threw in their lot with the Protestant cause, 
Joachim IT's brother, Margrave John of Brandenburg, who ruled in 
Cottbus and Peitz, joined the Schmalkaldic League in 1537. Hatishon, 
long a Catholic stronghold, relinquished ita ancient faith; its monas- 
teries had only one or two inmates apiece; and only some twenty 
people gathered to worship in its cathedral. In other Catholic States 
there were suid to be more monasteries than monks, and the number of 
candidates for ordination sunk to five in four years in the see of Passat, 
and to seventeen in eight years in that of Laibach. Heidelberg, the 
Elector Palatine’s capital, was described as the most Lutheran city 
in Germany; and the Elector himself was, in the few moments he spared 
from. the hunt and his cups, wavering between Luther and the Pape. 
Albrecht of Brandenburg, Luther's “devil of Mainz,” was the only member 
of his family who remained Catholic, and he was compelled to flee from 
his palace st Halle. Mecklenburg-Schwerin was reformed by its episcopal 
Dike, and Brunswick-Calenberg by its Dowager-Duches, Elizabeth of 
Brandenburg. 

So the golden opportunity which the alliance with Paul and Francis 
at Nice appeared to afford to Charles for the reduction of German heresy 
passed away through no fault of the Emperors. The zealous Held was 
supr 1; the negotiations with the Lutherans were entrusted to the 
moderate Archbishop of Lund, who had contrived the agreement 
between Zapolya and Ferdinand; and Charles accepted the mediation of 
the doubtful Catholic, the Elector Palatine Ludwig V, and the doubtful 
Protestant, Joachim Il of Brandenburg. "The parties met at Frankfort 
in April 1539. Henry VIII sent envoys to En the Lutheran demands 
und prevent tan agreement if posible. ‘The Protestant terms were high : 
tbey wanted a permanent peace which no Council and no er d 
Estates should have the power to break; the Nürnberg League was to 
receive no fresh accessions, its Protestant rival of Schmalkalden as many 
as chose to join it; and all processes in the Reichskammergericht were to 
be suspended for eighteen months, All that Charles ultimately conceded 
was a suspension for six months, und he quietly gave his consent to 
the Nürnberg League. But ite immediate object of enforcing the 
decrees of the Supreme Court was baulked; and for half a year even 
the latest recruits to Protestantiam were to enjoy complete immunity. 
Heyond that nothing was settled, and the peace of the Lutherans 

epended upon the extent of the Emperors troubles in other directions. 

At first the Emperor prospered. Ghent was crushed with ease in 
Pebrimry, 1540. As soon ms Henry ҮШ realised that the Catholic 
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him, he repudiated his Low German connexions and his plain wife fram 
Cleves, and Charles’ ministers marvelled at the ways of Providence. 
They succeeded also in keeping Philip of Hesse in good humour and in 
preventing Duke William's admission into the Schmalkaldic Lengue. 
The clear-sighted Bucer deplored the Emperor's good fortune, and 
angured the same treatment for Protestant Germany which Charles hail 
meted out te Ghent. But the hour was not yet come. In July, 1540, 
Francis | rejected the Emperor conditions for the settlement of their 
disputes, betrothed his niece, Jeanne of Navarre, to Duke William of 
Cleves, and refused to surrender his claims on Milan and Savoy, or to 
join in action against Turk or heretic. Parties in Germany were more 
confounded than ever. The spread of Lutheranism produced no union 
in the Catholic ranks, and at Frankfort Catholica as well as Lutherans 
had refused to serve against the Turks. Charles appears to have reached 
clesiastical principalities, would only be safe under the shadow of 
his territorial power. ‘The Electors of Trier, Cologne, and Mainz, und 
other great Bishops, were ever being tempted to follow the example of 
Albrecht of Prussia and turn the lands of their sees into secular hereditary 
Refs Bucer had suggested this measure ns necessary for the firm founda- 
tion of Protestantism, and the Elector of Cologne was beginning to 
waver. But these non-heritable ecclesiastical fiefa were the chief bulwark 
of Habsburg imperialism aguinst the encroaching territorial tide; and it 
Bargundy gVer Cologne, Münster, Bremen, and Osnabrück, so that if 
they were +0 be secularised at all, he might do the work and deal 
with them as he had dealt with Utrecht. This, of course, was not 
the view of the ecclesiastical Princes, who wished at least to choose 
between thé advantages of their independent spiritual rule and those 
of an equally independent territorial authority; and there was actually 
the Schmalfaldic League, for the defence of national freedom against 
the Habsburgi- Yet at the same time ultra-Catholics were i 
mstic: while Cardinal Pole hinted that the Church had more to fear 
from C = V than it had from Henry VIEL 
Fora while the Emperor bad to tread delicately, and he took refuge 
ina series ûf religious conferences. The first was held at Hagenau in 
June, 1540) but produced no result. Another met at Worms in 
November ; there were present eleven Catholics and eleven I*rates arts, 
but the fone? included Ludwig of the Palatinate, Joachim of Branden- 
burg, and *Villiam of Cleves, whose Catholicism was not of the Roman 
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Granvelle, who represented the Emperor, was an astute politician. 
Morone, the papal Nuncio, was reduced to attempts to create Protestant 
dissensions over the Eucharist, and to gain time by substituting an 
interchange of writings for oral debate. The discussions began on 
January 14, 1541, between Eck and Melanchthon, but the meeting was 
soon adjourned to the Diet at Ratisbon, where Charles would attend 
in person, It opened on April 6, and during its course the two parties 
made their nearest approach to unity. ‘The Reforming movement in Italy 
d was taken by the broad-minded Contarini ; while an. the. other 
side Bucer had drawn up an alluring scheme of comprehension. He, 
Melanchthon, and Pistorius represented the Protestants; Eck, Pflug, and 

| nolics, Of the latter Eck was the only fighting divine, 
arringe of priests and the use of the cup were conceded, 
while an agreement was reached on the doctrine of justification. 

Yet the most pertinent comment on Bucer’s scheme was Melanch- 
thon's, who compared it to Plato's Republic, He and Luther and John 
Frederick on one side, and Aleander and the Roman theologians on the 
other, were convinced that no cancord was possible between Rome and 
evangelical Germany. It has been found possible to elaborate formn- 
laries which will bear both a Catholic and a Protestant interpretation, 
but it requires a strong hand and an effective government to compel 
their acceptance; Charles could not coerce either Wittenberg or Rome ; 
he had neither the will nor the means of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, 
Bavaria organised an extreme faction among the Bishops and non- 
Flectoral Princes, who revealed their double motives by threatening to 
seek another Emperor unless Charles afforded them better protection 
and obtained restitution of their secularised lands. ‘This intrigue proved 
fatal to the attempt at comprehension and the result of the Diet was to 
leave parties in much the same state as before, In July, 1541, Charles 
made а declaration to the Protestants, suggested by Brandenburg, that 
the Augshurg Confession should be no ground for proceeding against 
any Prince ; that the Rrichskammergericht should not exclude questions 
of ecclesiastical property from this guarantee; and that, although for the 
future monasteries must not be dissolved, they might adopt a “ Christian 
reformation.” But this declaration was to remain secret, and at the 
same time Charles renewed the Catholic League of Nürnberg. He was 
forced to ignore both Protestant and Catholic disobedience and to 
conciliate rebels in both the camps. 

If this was n defeat for the Emperor, he found compensation elis- 
where, and skilfully turned to his own advantage the most discreditable 
episode in the history of German Protestantism, Philip of Hesse, like 
most of the Princes and many of the Prelates of his age, was a 
debanchee; but with his moral laxity he combined, like Henry VIII, 
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some curious scruples of conscience, and he UH not bring himself to 
take the sacrament while he was unfaithful to his wife. Insupersble 
antipathy prevented marital relations; continence was out of the ques- 
tion; debauchery endangered his soul. He put his hard case before the 
heads of the Lutheran Church. "They disbeliesed in divorce; so did 
Henry VIII, but they did not possess Henry's talent for diced 
proofs that he had never been married to the wife he wished to repudiate: 
and bigamy, from which the Tudor abstained, appeared the only 
solution, ‘The same idea had occurred before to Clement VII; a previous 
Pope had licensed bigamy in the case of Henry IV of Castile: and the 
Old Testament precedents were familiar to al. Luther, Melanchthon, 
and Bucer all concurred imn approving Philips second marriage on con- 
dition that it remained a secret. The ceremony took place at Rothen- 
burg on March 4, 1540, and the news soon leaked out. Melanchthon 
quailed before the publie odium and nearly died of shame, but Luther 
wished to braten the matter out with a lie. “The secret ‘yea, he 
wrote, “must for the sake of Christ's Church remain à publie *nay."" 
By denying the truth of the rumours he would, he argued, be doing no 
more thun Christ Himself did when He said He knew not the day and 
the hour of His second coming, and he also alleged the analogy of the 
confessional ; a good confessor must deny in Court all knowledge of what 
he has learnt in confession. 

The moral effect of this revelation upon the Lutheran cause was 
incalculable. Cranmer wrote from England to his uncle-in-law Osiande 
of the pain which it caused to the friends of the Reformation and the 
handle it gave to the enemy. Ferdinand avowed that he had long been 
inclined to evangelical doctrines, but that this affair had produced a 
revulsion of feeling, John Frederick and Ulrich of Württemberg 
refused to guarantee Philip immunity for his crime, tbe | ty 
for which was death; and the Landgruve, seriously ie ed 
make his peace with the Habsburgs, and possibly with Home; as n last 
resort he felt he could obtain a dispensation from the Pope, who would 
willingly pay the price fora prodigal son. In the au 
began his negotiations with Granvelle, and on June 13, 1541, concluded 
his bargain with Charles; be abandoned his relations with l 
France, and Cleves, undertook to exclude them all from the Schmalkaldic- 
League, to side with Charles on All political questions, and to recognise 
Ferdinand zs Charles suecesor in the Empire. In retum he only 
obtained serurity against personal attacks; he would not be exempt 
from the consequences of a general war against Protestants. Philips 

son-in-law, Maurice, who succeeded his father Henry as Duke of Albertine 
Saxony in that vear, was included in the arrangement; and Joachim of 
Brandenburg was induced to promise help against Cleves in return for 
the confirmation of his church establishment. As the Elector John 
Frederick eftld not be induced to abandon his brother-in-law of Cleves, 
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the Schmalkaldie League was split into two parties pledged to take 
opposite sides in that all-important question; and the anger of German 
historians at this * treason " of Philip of Hesse is due not merely to its 
disastrous effect on Protestantism, hut to the fact that it materially 
contributed to the conquest of Gelders by Charles and to its eventual: 
separation from the Empire. But for Fhilip of Hesses bigamy Gelders 
might to-day be part of Germany and not of Holland, 

The pressure of other dangers, however, gave Gelilers a two years’ 
respite. The Emp hurried from the Diet of Ratisbon to attempt 
the conquest of Algiers, a nest of pirates which was a perpetual menace 
te his Spanish and Italian possessions; and the disastrous failure of that 
expedition encouraged Francis I and Solyman to renew their war on 
the Habsburgs. Zapolya had died on July 23, 1540, but before his 
death he had been unexpectedly blesed with a son, John Sigismund, 
His widow and lier minister Gearge Martinuzzi, Bishop of Grosswardein, 
thereupon repudiated the treaty of Grosswardein (1538), by which Ferdi- 
nand was bo succeed Zapolya, and crowned the infant John Sigismund. 
Their only hope lay in Solyman, and the ‘Turk had determined to end 
the nominal independence which Hungary enjoyed under Zapolya In 
August, 1541, he captured Buda, turned its church of St Mary into a 
mosque, and Hungary into a ‘Turkish province. The Diet of Speier 
(January, 1542) offered substantial levies for the war, but they were 
ill-equipped and worse commanded by Joachim of Brandenburg. In 
September the army sat down before Pesth; on the Sth a breach was 
made, but the storming party failed ; and afterwards, wrote Sir Thomas 
Seymour, who. was present, “the soldiers for lack of wages refused to 
keep watch and ward or to make assault.” ‘Two days later the siege was 
raised; Joachim and. his troops returned in disgrace to Germany; and 
next year Solyman extendéd his sway over Fiinfkirchen, Stuhlweissen- 
burg, and Gran. 

Misfortune attended the Emperor in the west as well as in the east. 
Cleves had definitely thrown in its lot with France, and the anti-imperial, 
league was joined by Sweden, Denmark, and Scotland, The French 
alliance with Turkey was once more brought into play, the Pope was 
hostile to both the Habsburg brothers, and Henry VIII was still 
hageling over the price of his friendship. Francis I declared war in 
1542; and, although he failed before Perpignan, a Danish-Clesish army 
under Martin van Rosem defeated the imperialists ut Sittard (March 
24, 1543), Luxemburg was overrun, and a Franco-Turkish Heet captured 
Nice. 

The Lutheran Princes meanwhile were making the best of their 
jpportunities. In 1541 the Erasmian Plug was elected Bishop of 
Nnumburg, but John Frederick feared he would join the Nürnberg 
League; and in spite of Luther's warnings &gninst the violence of his 
action he forced Amsdarf into the see. Pilugs cause was adopted by 
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some of the nobles of Meisen, a part of Saxony which was mainly 
Albertine but to somè extent under Ernestine influence. The Catholic 
Bishop of Meissen naturally sided with Mauriee, who had succeeded 
to his father in 1541, rather than with John Frederick. In 1542 
he demurred to the. Electors demand for levies for the Turkish war, 
and John Frederick without consulting his cousin marched his 

into Wiurzen, the property of a collegiate chapter founded by 

Bishops of Meissen, and conveniently aituated for incorpora ion in ie 
Electors dominions, ‘This inflamed the Albertine nobility, and Maurice 
began to armi "The Landgrave and Luther intervened; a com 

was patched up, and Wurzen was partitioned; but a root of bitterness 
remained between the cousins, which bore fruit in later years. 

One aggression was promptly followed by another. Among the tem- 
poral Catholic Princes none of note were left except the Dukes of Bavaria 
and Duke Henry of Brunswick. Duke Henry (Luther's “hor Hens") 
was described a8 the “preatest Papist in all Germany,” and he was left 
alone in the tiorth to face the Schmalkaldic League. He had long been 
at enmity with Philip of Hesse, and his cruelty towards his wife was 
almost as great a scandal as the Landgrave's bigamy. In his zeal for 
his faith or for his house he pronounced Charles’ suspension of the 
verdicts of the Reichskammergericht against Brunswick and Goslar to 
be contrary to the laws of the Empire, and despite the disapprobation 
of Ferdinand, Granvelle, and Albrecht of Mainz, he to attack 
the two town® The Schmalkaldic League at once armed in their defence; 
but not satisfied with this the Elector and the Landgrave overran Henry's 
duchy, Wolfenbüttel alone offering serious resistance (August, 1542). 
The Duke's territories were sequestered by the League and evangelised 
by Bugenhagen. Ferdinand had to content himself with the League's 
assurance thet it would carry the war no farther, and with the pretence 
that it had been waged in defence of Charles’ suspending powers. But 
the sort of respect the Lutherans were willing to pay the imperial 
authorities wa shown by their attitude towards the Kammergericht. 
‘They obtained admittance to it early in 1542, and thereupon declined to 
tolerate the presence of any clerical colleagues; but, filing to secure 
& majority o? it, they declared in December thatit had no jurisdiction 
over them dr their allies. Encouraged perhaps by the result of the 
Brunswick war, Duke William of Cleves now abandoned his Ergsmian 
compromise and adopted Lutheranism undefiled, Even more important 
was the simultaneous conversion of Hermann von Wied, Archbishop 
and Elector ^f Cologne, whose territories were surrounded on all sides by 
the composit” duchy of Cleves-Jülich-Berg. Bishop Hermann had held 
the see since 1915; he had corresponded with Ermsmus, and after 1536 
had endeavoured to reform tho worst practical abuses in his diocese. 
Gropper's trtise, written to reconcile justification by faith with Catholic 
doctrine, probably indicates the direction in which the Archbishop's mind 
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was moving, He next began to correspond with Bucer, who with his 
connivance commenced preaching at Bonn in 1542. Bucer was followed 
by Melanchthon, who completed the work of conversion. Franz von 
Waldeck, Bishop of Münster, Minden, and Osnabrück, was inclined to 
follow his metropolitans lead, and another important convert was Count 
Otto Henry, nephew, and eventually successor, of the Elector Palatine. 

The Emperor's fate trembled in the balance. Arrayed against him 
were France, Turkey, the Pope, Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, Gelders, 
and Cleves; he could only look for assistance from Henry VIII and the 
Lutherans. Henry became his ally in hope of reducing Scotland, but 
into which scale would the German sword be east? Francis I was 

olding out all sorts of inducements, and his proposals: were backed by 
Strassburg and Calvin. But the Princes were perhaps not bold enough, 
sovereipn's ruin. Francis was allied to both Turk and Pope; Charles 
was for once maintaining the national cause, To motives of patriotism 
was added the private agreement between Charles and the Landgrave. 
The Habsburgs were lavishing all their wiles on Philip; and Philip, in 
spite of Bucer's warnings and in spite of his own real convictions, allowed 
himself to be duped. He opposed the admission of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Cleves into the Schmalkaldie League, and Duke William was thus 
left to hiv fate. ‘With genuine insight Charles made the reduction of 
Gelders his first object... On August 22, 1543, he arrived before Duren, 
the principal stronghold in Gelders; оп the 24th it was battered from 
break of day till 2 p.m., and then his Spanish and Italian troops took it 
by storm. Jülich, Roermonde, and Orkelen fell in the next few days, 
and on September 6 Duke William knelt before Charles at Venloo. 
Gelders and Zutphen were annexed to the Emperor's hereditary States, 
passed from him to Philip IL, and thus were in effect severed from the 
Empire; Duke William repudiated his French bride and his heresy, and 
Inter (1546) was married to Maria, Ferdinand’s daughter, The Refor- 
mation in neighbouring Cologne was checked, and during the winter 
Bucer declared that the subjection of. Germany was inevitable and 
imminent. 

Such was not the view taken by German Princes. Charles stil] 
needed their help to deal with France and the Turks, and thoy allowed 
themselves to be bought. ‘Their price was heavy, but the Emperor was 
willing to pay it, knowing that if he succeeded. he would get his money 
back with plenty of interest. At the Diet of Speter in February, 1644, 
his words were smooth and his promises ample. In fact he almost 
abandoned the Catholic position by couumitting himself ta the pledge 
of a national settlement of the religious question whether the Pope liked 
it or not, and by confirming the suspension of all processes against the 
Protestants and their possession of the goods of the Church, In. return 
the Lutheran Princes contributed same meagre levies for the French 
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and Turkish wars, Their real concession was abstention from taking part 
with the Emperor's enemies, while Charles and Henry VOI invaded the 
French King’s dominions. This time it was John Frederick who made 
private terms with the Habsburgs without his colleagues’ knowledge. 
In return for an imperial guarantee of the Cleves succession to his wife, 
the sister of Duke William, in case William's line died out, the Elector 
of Saxony recognised Ferdinand as Roman King; and the compact was to 
be sealed by the marriage of John Frederick's son to one of Fen nd's 

hters Other members of the hostile coalition. were detached by 
the sume skilful play upon particularist interests., Gustavus of Sweden 
and Frederick of Denmark had joined it from fear lest Charles should 
enforce the claims of his niece Dorothea (daughter of Christian TI and 
Isabella), und. her husband, Count Frederick of the Palatinate, to both 
those kingdoms, These were now abandoned and Francis I was left 
without allies exeept the Pope and the Sultan, 

The campaign opened in 1544 with à French victory at Ceresole, but 
the tables were turned in the north. Aided by Lutheran Ve Siet 
captured St Dizier while Henry VIII Inid siege to Boulogne. In 
September the Emperor was almost within sight of the walls of Parts, 
when suddenly on the 18th he signed the preliminaries of the Peace of 
Crépy. Many and ingenious were the reasons alleged before the world 
ani to his ally of England, In reality there had been а race between 
the two as te which should make peace first and leave the other in the 
grip of the enemy. Had Henry won he might have conquered Scotland, 
and there might bave been no Schmalkaldic war. But Charles had 
proved the nimbler; it was Hê and Hot Henry who was left free to 
deliver his blows in another direction, At the cost of liberal terms to 
his foe he had duped one af the allies who had helped him to victory ; 
it remains to Tecount the fate which befell the other. 














CHAPTER VII. 
RELIGIOUS WAR IN GERMANY, 


Cuanies V achieved a masterpiece of unscrupulous statecraft when 
he extricated himself from his war with France and left his English ally 
entangled in its toils (Cogent military reasons for the peace concluded 
at Crépy could doubtless be alleged; the position of the imperial army 
in the heart of France was more imposing than secure, and the disasters 
of the retreat from Marseilles in 1524 might have been repeated in 
Champagne or Picardy. But there were deeper motives at work: how- 
ever promising the military situation might have been, no prosecution 
of the war could have been attended with greater advantage: than was 
its conclusion at that juncture. Charles was left with a freer hand to 
deal with Germany than he had ever had before, He had been more 
brilliantly victorious in 1550, but England and France were then at 
peace, and st liberty to hamss him with underhand intrigues. Now, 
they were anxious suitors for his favour, ready, instead of reluctant, to 
purchase his support against each other by furthering the Emperor's 
efforts to cope with his remaining difficulties. These were now three, 
Turkish, Lutheran, and papal: with the two latter he must deal to 
some extent simultaneously; the Turkish problem he was enabled by 
the friendly offices of Francis I to postpone. 

Few historical points are so hard to determine os Charles’ real 
intentions with respect to the religious situation in Germany in 1545. 
E E E We have much of the 

3 correspondence to guide us, but its help is by no means 
снна. Charles was constitutionally hesitating; it was his habit to 
dally with rival schemes until circumstances compelled & choice On 
the eve of war he was still weighing the merits of peace, and it was 
‘always possible that an unexpected development in any one of his 
heterogeneous realms might disturb all pest calculations, Yet there 
can be little doubt as to Charles’ ultimate aim in 1545 or at any other 
date. ‘The original dynastic objects of his росу, had been achieved 
with wonderful success, and the subordinate but still powerful motive 
of religion came more prominently into action, His religious ideas 
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were comparatively simple; he adhered to medieval Catholicism because 
he could comprehend no other creed and conceive of no other form of 
ecclesiastical polity. As well let there be two Emperors as two inde- 
pendent standards of faith. The Church like the Empire must be 
one and indivisible, and he must be the sovereign of the one and the 
protector of the other, 

With these ideas it was imposible for Charles even to contemplate 
a permanent toleration of schism or heresv. His concessions to the 
Lutherans from 1526 to 1544 were not made with any such intention; 
they were simply payments extorted from Charles by necessity for 
indispensable services to be rendered against the Turks and the French ; 
they were all provisional and were limited in time to the meeting of 
a General Council. That they sprang from necessity and not from any 
reluctance of Charles to persecute ts proved by his conduct in other 
lands than Germany. He did not attempt a policy of toleration or 
comprehension in Spain or in the Netherlands; there his methods were 
the Inquisition and the stake, Wherever he had the power to persecute 
he persecuted ; he abstained in Germany only because he had no other 
choice and because he thought his abstention was not for ever; and in 
the end the most powerful motive for his abdication was bis desire to 
escape the necessity of countenancing permanent schism. 

Throughout, Charles was steadfast to the idea of Catholic unity: but 
his determination to enforce it at the cost of war was the growth of 
time and the result of the gradual course of events. He is credited with 
a desire ta effect his end by the method of comprehension ; but room for 
the Lutheran in the Catholic Church was to be found not so much by 
widening the portals of the Church as by narrowing Lutheran doctrine, 
by the partial submission of the Lutherans and not by the surrender of 
current Catholicism: It secon became obvious that the Lutherans would 
never be breaght to the point of voluntary submission: and so early as 
1531 the Emperor would have resorted to persecution if he had had 
the means. But from perseention to war was a long step, and he 
would have shrunk from war at that date even if it had been in his 
power to wage it. Before 1545, however, this reluctance had been 
removed. “Lhe logic of facts had proved that it was a death-struggle mm 
Germany between the medieval Church and Empire on the one hand 
and Protestant territorialiam on the other, The fault was partly the 
Emperor's ; by making himself the champion of the old religion he had 
forced an alliance between the anti-Catholic Reformers and the anti- 
imperial Princes; and from 1592 onwards territorial and Protestant 
principles pad made vast strides at the expense of Catholicism and the 
Empire. If is not necessary, nor is it possible, to determine which 
advance alarmed Charles most; both were equally fatal to the position 
which he hrd @depted. The threatened secularisation of the ecclesiastical 
electorates meld have converted Germany froma Catholic monarchy 
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into a Protestant oligarchy; and such was the meaning of the p | 
of the Luthernn Princes in 1545 to revive the dignitv of the Electornte, 
when by the evangelisation of Cologne and of the Palatinate they had 
acquired & majority of votes in the Electoral College. Nor was that 
the only danger. Ap a of the Netherlands would naturally follow 
the religious lead of its metropolitan citv, Cologne; the accession af the 
Palatinate to the Lutheran cause threatened the Habsburg lands in 
Elssss; anda majority of Protestant Electors might mean в Protestant 
Emperor at the next vacancy. 

“These perils, and the persistency with which the Lutherans turned 
the Empires necessities to their own advantage, convinced Charles that 
the issues at stake were worth the risks of war. He was sure that there 
was no remedy but force, without perhaps being certain that force 
was any remedy. .At the same time his experience in Germany from 
1541 to 1544 had shown him how those risks might be minimised. 
The Landgrave's bigamy had driven a wedge into the Protestant ranks; 
and the success with which the Emperor had widened the breach between 
Electoral Saxony and Hese had opened the prospect of further 
divisions among the Lutheran Princes. Churles declares in his Com- 
mentari¢s that his success in isolating Cleves proved to him the lack of | 
coherence among his enemies, and made him hope for victory in case of 
war; and that he intended in 1544 if not earlier to make war on the 
Lutherans is hardly a matter of doubt, He would not have made such 
great conces sions at the Diet of Speier in 1544, had he not foreseen that 
a final settlement of accounts with France would enable him to render 
those coricessions nugatory; and the fact that the Lutherans fell so 
easily into the trap has been considered the most conclusive proof of 
their political incapacity. Within three months from the date of the 
truce with France Charles was discussing with the Pope details of a war 

the Lutherans. People would be glad, he wrote, if the Pape 
devoted to that object the vast sums he had amassed for a war against 
the Turks, “especially if the undertaking against the "Turk had ceased to 
be a pressing necessity"; he declared that one of his chief objects in 
concluding peace with France was io ba «ble o conduct these so 
wars against “Turks and Lutherans successfully; and there was a secret 
stipulation that Francis I should assist in his. endeavours: The war 
against the Turks had been one of the pretexts for requiring Lutheran 
aid at the Diet of Speier; but Charles was taking care that it should 
*cease to be a pressing necessity” or to stand in the way of the other 
war he had in his mind. 

Yet it would be a mistake to represent a religious war as the 
Em Émperor's prime object. It would in any esse be only the means to an 
Se йй” he was still seeking if not hoping to attain that end by other 
means. He had moreover greater schemes in view than a mere conquest 
of the Lutherans. He was, though to a less extent than his grandfather 





Maximilian, subject to dreams, and hia dream from 1545 to the disasters 
of 1552 was to assemblea Genera] Council by means of which he would 
reduce the Lutherans to Catholicism and the Pope to reform; then 
having united and purified Western Christendom he would march 
at its head against the Infidel, regnin the East for the orthodox faith, 
and be crowned in Jerusalem, Maximilian had contemplated all these 
achievements, and had also hoped to encircle his brow with the tiara of 
a Pope and the halo of a saint; but Charles would have been content to 
crown his life with monastic retirement. The object immediately under 
consideration in 1545 was the General Council for which he had 
laboured so long in vain. By this means he hoped to work his will both 








with the Pope and with the Protestants. "The Luthersns had for many 
years expressed a desire for a General Council; if it met and they accepted 
its decrees, unity would be achieved: if they refused to be bound by then, 
the refusal would be a justilicntion for war and a good ground on which 
to appeal for help to the Catholie Powers, Secondly, the mere fact of 
its meeting would annul the concessions which Charles had made; and 
thirdly, the demand of a free General Council from an obstructive 
Pope would enhance the illusion under which the Lutherans laboured 
that Charles was their ally against the Papacy. In August, 1544, 
Paul III had denounced the Emperors compliance at Speier, had re- 
minded him of the fate of his predecessors, from Nero to Frederick П, 
who had persecuted the Church, and bad threatened him with an even 
more terrible doom ; and Luther and Calvin had thereupon seized their 
pens in his defence. ‘The Pope in fact was the chief obstacle to the 
Council; but the peace between Charles and Francis destroyed all chance 
of successful] resistance; and Paul III made a virtue of necessity by 
aummoning A Council to mèst at Trent in March, 1545, As the Edict 
of Worms had been dated the same day as Charles’ alliance with Leo X, 
ao this summons to the Council of Trent followed speedily on the 
conclusion of the Peace of Crépy. | 

If Charles hoped for Protestant submission to the Council of Trent 
he was specitily undeceived. Тһе choice of ‘Trent was a concession to 
German sentiment, but was nevertheless a bapoy diaper, Trent was 
only nominally a German city; in feeling it was almost purely Italian, 
and, on account of its proximity to Italy, Italian Bishops would swamp 
the Council almost as completely as if it had met within Italian borders. 
The practice! exclusion of deputies made the adequate representation of 
nan-Iialinn sees impossible; and the choice of monastic theologians 
ruined the prospect of an accommodation with Lutheran doctrine. ‘The 
authority of the universal Church was assumed by a gathering of Italian 
and Spanish Bishops, who would unite to maintain the extr sme Catholic 
theology, and would only be divided by the political question of papal 
or imperial predominance. Even in the more favourable event of Charles 
prevailing, {be Protestants had little to hope; a few practical abuses 
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might be removed, but the medieval Church would remain in essence 
the same, and an attempt would be made to force them within its pale. 
Hence they repudiated the Council from the beginning; they denied 
that it was free, Christian, or General, the three conditions проп which 
alone they would recognise its authority; and at the Diet of Worms, 
which met in the spring of. 1545, they demanded from Charles a perma- 
nent religious security quite independent of what the Council might 
decree. Nothing would ever have induced the Emperor to grant such 
terms; they would have involved him in the sin of schism and eut away 
the ground on which his whole position and policy were based; the one 
weapon with which he now hoped to effect his aims would have broken 
m his hands So Ferdinand, who represented Charles, unhesitatingly 
rejected the petition; there was nothing, he truly said, in the decisions 
of Speier in the previous year ee 

War thi became inevitable, but Charles still sought to postpone it. 
He was not yet sure of peace with the Turks, of the Pope, or of the 
allies he hoped to win from the Lutheran side, Although the Spaniards 
and although his confessor. Domenico de Soto, reinforced by the 
influence of Peter Canisius and other early missionaries of the Company 
of Jesus in Germany, was constantly urging him to take the decisive 
step, Granvelle and even Alva were still for peace, and the Emperor 
halted between the two opinions, To bring the Pope ta terms he 

in made show of listening to the Lutherans, He expressed his 
intention of carrying out the decisions of the Diet of Speier, and 
annoyed the Catholics by again holding out the prospect of a national 
Council on religion, in case the General Council at Trent proved 
abortive. To this national assembly was also postponed the consideration 
of the various projects of reform which had been drawn up as a result of 
the Diet of Speier. The most notable of them was the “ Wittenberg 
Reformation.” which was drawn up by the Elector John Frederick, and 
signed by Luther, Bugenhagen, Cruciger, and Melanchthon, although it 
contains few traces of Luther's spirit. It recommended the establish- 
ment of a Protestant episcopacy on the ground that Princes were too 
much immersed in secular affairs to exert a proper supervision over 
those of the Church; possibly also it was intended to reconcile the 
great Catholic Bishops to a change of faith. 

During 1545, however, the last reasons for hesitation vanished. The 
Turks, threatened with war in Persia and with a dynastie. dispute 
between Roxolsna and Mustapha, listened to the mediation of Francis I, 
and concluded a truce with Charles and Ferdinand in October, The 
Emperor had nothing to fear from the Kings of France and England, 
| were then engaged in a bitter war; and Christian III af Denmark 
had been alienated by the Schmalkaldie League's refusal to asist him 
in 1544, and alarmed by the admission into it of the Elector Palatine, 
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who had claims to the Danish throne through his wife Dorothea, 
Christian IP's daughter. The Council of Trent actually met 
December, and Paul Il] offered 12,000 foot, 500 horse, a loan of 
200,000 crowns and half-a-year’s ecclesiastical revenues in Spain for tt 
purposes of the war. At the same time the Emperor's personal efforts 
to check the Reformation in Cologne had failed; Hermann von Wied 
defied both the imperial Ban and the papal Boll, and was taken under 
the wing of the Schmalkaldic League, ‘The primate, Albrecht of Maine, 
died in September ; Charles’ candidate for the vacant Archbishopric 
received not à single vote; and Sebastian von Heusenstamm was an 
Erasmian Catholic who owed his election to Philip of Hesse’s aid 
rendered in return for Heusenstamm's promise to purify his see Duke 
Henry of Brunswick was defeated in an attempt in September to regain 
his duchy with the help of mercenaries under Christopher von Wrisberg; 
the sequestration of his territories arranged at Speier and Worms was 
set aside: and they were appropriated by the Schmalkaldic League, 
an aet of violence which Charles expressed his intention of using as a 
pretext for a religious war. 

In these circumstances the doctrinal discussions which the Emperor 
renewed in the winter can be regarded as little more than a blind to. 
delude the Protestants or a screen behind which he made his prepars- 
tions for war. His representatives at the conference, Cochlaeus, Eber- 
hard Billick, and Malvenda all held extreme views, and their arguments 
were principally aimed against the compromise of 1541. "They revived 
Ehe scholastie dogmas which had then been abandoned ; and the interest 
of their discussions consists, for English readers at any rate, mainly in 
the fact that Malvenda based his defence-on the teaching of a forgotten 
English Dominican, Robert Holeot (d. 1349). Charles’ real efforts were 
directed towards the more useful work of consolidating the Catholic 
and disintegrating the Protestant party. ‘The leading Catholic opponent 
of the Hapsburgs, Duke William Il of Bavaria, who ruled the whole 
duchy since the death of his younger brother Ludwig, was won over to 
something more than benevolent neutrality by the alliance between Pope 
and Emperor, by the marriage of his son with Ferdinand’s eldest 
daughter, and a promise of the throne of Bohemia for their descendant 
if Ferdinand's male issue failed, and by the offer of the coveted hat of 
the Elector Palatine, if the latter sided openly with Charles’ enemies, 
'The imprijónment of Duke Henry of Branswick-Wolfenbiittel and the 
seizure of his duchy had alienated his Protestant as well as his Catholic 
kinsfolk, including the Duches Elizabeth of Brunswick-Calenberg, her 
son Duke Fic, and Duke Henry's son-in-law Margrave Hans of Branden- 
Elector Jo#him of Brandenburg, wes already pledged to neutrality, and 
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also brought into the Emperors net. But these accessions of strength 
thé reconciliation of Duke Maurice of Saxony. 
` Maurice's uncle Duke George (1500-39), the main representative of 
the Albertine branch of the House of Wettin, had been the staunchest 
Catholic in the north of Germany; but his father Duke Henry (1539-41) 
had been a no les malons Protestant. Maurice, who succeeded to the 
duchy in 1541, when twenty-one years of age, was neither. The 
hereditary jealousy between the Albertine and Ernestine Houses of 
Saxony was neutralised to some extent by Duke Henry's adoption of 
the Protestant cause and by Maurice's marriage with Agnes, the daughter 
of Philip of Hesse. But Maurice was less influenced perhaps by religious 
motives than any other Prince of the age; and he poured scorn on those 
who thought that the interests of the State should be subordinate to 
theological dogma. His Protestant education at the Elector John 
Frederick's Court did not prevent his recalling the Catholic counsellors 
of his uncle Duke George. He readily followed his father-in-law, 
Philip of Hesse, in making a compact with Charles in 1541, though he 
had not Philip's personal motive of fear; and he assisted the Emperor to 
reduce John Frederick's brother-in-law, Duke William of Cleves. ‘This 
first aroused enmity between him and the Elector; the dispute concern- 
ing the bishoprics of Meissen and Merseburg increased it; and a fresh 
source of discord arose in the question of the protectorate of the sees of 
уйге and Halberstadt, which Maurice wanted for himself and 
declared that John Frederick coveted. Carlowitz, an old adviser of 
Duke George and a member of one of the noble families of Meissen, 
which had sided against John Frederick ss to the question of the 
bishopric, was untiring in his efforts to win over Maurice from the 
Electors side to that of the Emperor; and the attempts of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne to reconcile the cousins in the summer of 1546 proved 
futile. Luther had succeeded in allaying their quarrels about Meissen; 
but Luther was now no more, He pased away on February 18, 1546, 
full of forebodings of evil to come, and more dominated than ever by 
wrath against Sacramentaries on the one hand and the Pope on the 
other; and revenge was taken for his diatribes against Rume by the 
invention of a legend that the great reformer died by his own hand. 
Luther had ample justification for gloomy vaticinations, and the 
interna] weakness of the Schmalkaldic Lengue was doubtless one of 
Maurice's most powerful motives for refusing to trust his fortunes in so 
illfound a vessel. Bucer proposed a dictatorship as the only cure, and 
Philip of Hesse would nat y be his choice for the office. Maurice, on 
the other hand, who could not expect to rank above Philip or John 
Frederick, suggested a triumvirate, and refused Philip's invitation to 
enter the League as it was then constituted. A prolonged diet of the 








League was held at Frankfort from December, 1545, to February, 1546, 
without resulting in harmony between Philip and John erick or in 
the adoption of satisfactory financial or military preparations for war. 
Philip had been alarmed early in 1545 by rumours of the approaching 
peace with the Turks, and wished to send embassies to England, France, 
and to take the offensive before Charles’ measures were complete: But 
John Frederick believed in peace to the last, He was deluded by 
Charles’ assurances that he meant no war on the Lutherans, but rather 
another expedition against Algiers, and by the Emperors apparent 
confidence in peace, evinced by his crossing Germany almost unattended 
from the Netherlands to Ratisbon, which base it was in fact essential 
for Charles to reach. 

So the time passed until the opening of the Diet at Hatisbon in 
June, 1546: Eric of Bronswick, Margrave Hans of Ciistrin, and some 
other Protestants whom Charles had won over were present; but Philip 
and John Frederick were absent. Maurice, who was still ostensibly on 
the best of terms with his cousin and his father-in-law, was told by 
Granvelle that he must come to Ratisbon to conclude his agreement 
with the Emperor, Maurice came, but he was determine! not to sell 
himself too cheaply. Besides the grant of the practical administration 
of Magdeburg and Halberstadt, a demand which ran counter to all 
the principles Charles was bent on enforcing, he required the transference 
to himself of his cousin's electoral dignity and—what cost Charles: a 
grester effort to concede—immunity from the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, so far as they might touch the doctrine of justification by faith, 
concessions Maurice despaired óf maintaining his position in Protestant 
Saxony, and with some modifications they were all granted by Charles. 
The Emperor's confessor had advised him to tempt some of the Prote- 
tant Princes with the bait of their neighbours’ vineyards: but it was a 
sore test fot Charles when, in order to attain his purpose, he had to 
grant in private to particular Princes terms which he refused to them all 
in publie, ànd to surrender that principle of submission to the. Church 
on which tpe whole war was based, 

Somewl#tt similar verbal assurances were made to Hans of Cüstrm, 
Albrecht of Culmbach, and Eric of Brunswick. On June 7 the treaty 
with Bavaria was formally signed, and two days later that with the 
Pope. But the Diet still continued; and on the 19th the Protestants 
repudiated the Council of Trent and demanded instead n national Council. 
Pending if* decisions the compromise of Speier should remain in 
force. Charles laughed; he had already given orders for mobilisation. 
and by the singularly favourable aspect of foreign affairs, urged on by the 
exhortatior Of his Spanish subjects, possibly carrie] away to some extent 
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by the rising theological temper, of which the murder of an unfortunate 
Protestant, Juan Diaz, and its official approval, were signs, Charles had 
taken the plunge, and on May 24 he had announced to his sister Maria 
his resolve to begin the war of religion. 

The Elector of Saxony must have been the only leading Protestant 
who was surprised by the decision. Philip of Hesse had long been 
seeking in vain to awake the Schmalkaldic League from ite lethargy. 
But, expected or not, the war certainly found the Protestants unfitted if 
not unprepared to cope with the crisis. Long immunity had created a 
false sense of security; and the League, whose military strength appeared 
imposing, was honeycombed with disaffection, It had not escaped the 
workings of that particularism which had proved fatal to the Swabian 
League and to the Reichsregiment; and its members were discontented 
because it could not grind all their private axes. The cities, and still more 
the knights, were hostile ss ever to the encroaching territorial power of 
the Princes, among whom Philip of Hesse was considered the protagonist. 
At his door was laid the ruin of Sickingen, und Sickingen's son mustered 
many a knight to Charles’ standard. Charles moreover could appeal to 
public opinion as the champion of the imperial constitution, which the 
Lutheran Princes attacked without suggesting a substitute’ ‘They had 
repudiated the Aammergericht, protested against the Diet's recesses 


whenever they pleased, and denied the authority af General Councils 
and of the Emperor himself; he waz no longer Emperor, they said, but 
a bailiff of the Pope. But if authority were denied to all these 
institutions, where was the bulwark against anarchy? They might 
to have resolved that the Empire should not exist at all unless it 
It was this aspect of lawlesiness which ennhled Charles to pretend that 
the war was waged, not against any form of religion, but against rebel- 
lien. When Hans of Cistrin’s chaplains were preaching the purest word 
of Lutheranism within the lines of the Emperor's camp, who could say 
that Charles was warring on Lutheran doctrine? Henry VIII told the 
Schmalkaldic envoys that if they were threatened on account of religion 
he would come to their aid, but he could not see that such was the case 
when so many Protestant Princes were fighting on Charles’ side. "lhe 
Emperor spared no pains to foster this public impression. On this 
ground. he persuade the Swiss to remain neutral, and endeavoured to 
detach the south German towns from the cause of the Princes, He 
sought, in fact, to isolate Philip and John Frederick as he had isolated 
William of Cleves in 1543, and to represent his offence and theirs as 
the same, In the ban which was proclaimed against them on July 20 
he recalled the Pack conspiracy of 1528, the invasion of Württemberg 
n 1534, and the two wars in Brunswick; and held up the Princes to 
"probation a& contemners of public authority and disturbers o£ the 
pesce of the Empire. 
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And vet Paul Ili was declaring at the same moment that the war 
was due to injuries done to the Church and to the Princes’ refusal to 
acknowledge the Council of Trent. He sent the cross to his Legate 
Alessandro: Farnese, and offered indulgences to all who assisted in the 
extirpation of heresy. In his eyes at least the war was a crusade, and as 
such he commended it to the Catholic Swiss. The Emperor himself in 
his private utterances confirmed this view. To his sister he admitted that 
the charges against Philip and John Frederick were a pretext intended 
to disguise the real issue of the war. ‘To his son he wrote that his inten- 
tion had been and was to wage war in defence of religion, and that the 
public declarations about punishing disobedience were only made for the 
sake of expediency; and when the war was over he told the Diet of 
Augsburg that the disturbance had originated in religious scliism. 

There was no irreconcilable contradiction between the two con- 
tentions, To repudiate Charles’ religion was a civil as well as an 
ecclesiastical offence, because it was imposible to distinguish in E 
the person of the Emperor from the person of the protector of the 
Church, just as Henry VIII made it impossible for men to distinguish 
in him the Supreme Head from the sovereign. Henry utilised the 
divinity which hedged a king to combat the divinity of Rome; Charles 
employed the remnants of respect for the imperial authority to ex- 
tinguish Lutheran doctrine, It was always possible to represent heresy 
as treason 30 long as Church and State were but two aspects of one 
body politic; it was always expedient to do so because the State in 
the sixteenth century was a more popular institution than the Church ; 
numbers confessed to heresy, but few would confess to treason. 

To all these advantages the Schmalkaldie League could oppose in 
July, 1546, an undoubted superiority of military force. Charles would 
depend mainly upon troops from the Netherlands, and his own and. the 
papal levies from Spain and Italy. But the whole breadth of Germany 
separated him from the one and the Alps from the other; and prompt 
offensive action on the part of the League would have ended the war 
ina month, Promptness and boldness were, however, the last qualities 
to be expected from the League. Every question had to be referred by 
the commanders in the field to the League's council of war, where 
it was generally made the subject of acrimonious discussion between 
representatives of the south German cities and the Princes, or between 
the adherents of the adventurous Philip of Hesse and the slugsish 
Elector of Saxony. They were afraid to take the offensive lest it should 
damage their cause in public opinion. In particular they would not 
violate Bavarian territory, wherein Charles was established at Hatisbon, 
lest Bavaria should be driven into the Emperors arms, where us n matter 
of fact it was alresly reposing. "This timidity ruined their best chance 
of success, Sehiirtlin, the ablest of the League's commanders, who led 
the forces èf Ulm and Augsburg, had conceived the bold plan of 
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south-west, and closing the Tyrolese passes against Charles’ 
Seid and Italian levies. This could probably have been effected 
without much difficulty, and the Emperor would thus have been 
rendered powerless in Germany; for the Tyrolese peasantry had sympa- 
thies with the Protestant cause, and their experience of Spanish and 
Italian mercenaries in 1532 made them anxious to keep them at a distance. 
Schärtlin actually crossed the Danube, seized Füssen and the Ehrenberg 
pass; but the League based fond hopes upon Ferdinand's conciliatory 
attitude, and its reluctance to offend him spoilt Schiirtlin’s plan, as its 
fear of Bavaria had prevented the proposed seizure of Ingolstadt and 
march on Hatisbon. 

Recalled from the south, Schiirtlin occupied Donnuwörth, a city where 
the Catholic Fuggers were strong: and here he was joined by the Elector 
‚and the Landgrave. ‘The total force now amounted to fifty thousand 
foot and seven thousand horse, but this formidable army ‘wasted the 
whole month of August, while Charles advanced to Landshut with little 
more than six thousand men, and éffected a junction with his Italian 
and Spanish troops He then moved on to Ingolstadt and threatened 
to cut the Protestant communications with Upper Swabia, whence they 
drew their supplies, On the last day of August the two armies were 
only separated by a few miles of swamp. Philip of Hesse succeeded in 
planting a hundred and ten guns within range of the imperial camp; 
but the bombardment failed to compel Charles either to attack or 
to evacuate, while the Protestants, for reasons which were afterwards 
disputed between Philip and Schartlin, declined to risk an assault on 
Charles entrenchmente The only result was a series of indecisive 
skirmishes between the light horse of either party; but the Emperor 
gradually extended his control up the banks of the Danube in the direc- 
tion of the forces fram the Netherlands under van Buren, who crowned 
a brilliant march across Germany by eluding the main Protestant army 
and uniting with Charles et Ingolstadt on September 17. 

The Emperor could now assume the offensive. ‘The Neumark terri- 
tories of the Count Palatine (itto Henry, a zealous Protestant, were 
overrun, and the imperial army made for Nördlingen. ‘The Protestants, 
however, keeping to the high ground end resisting all Alva's tempta- 
tions to come down and fight, headed Charles off, and he thereupon 
turned south-west towards Ulm, Again he was anticipated; Ulm was 
too strong to be taken by the camisado which Charles proposed, and 
the climate and lack of money began to tell heavily upon his southern 
troops. Three thousand Italians deserted in one day, and death thinned 
the Emperors ranks as fast as desertion. The term during which the 
papal auxiliaries were bound to serve would expire in the winter, and 
the: Protestants thought the imperial cause would collapse without a 
battle, But their own difficulties were hardly less than those of Charles 
Their German troops were more inured to the climate, but money and 
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food were equally scarce; and it has been contended that the League's 
abandonment of southern Germany was due to financial straits, and not 
to Maurice's attack on John Frederick, ‘The cities were frightened by 
the loss of their trade; the Protestant lands of the Baltic, the French, 
and the Swiss showed no disposition to intervene. "The Leaguers there- 
fore made proposals of peace; but Charles rejected their terms, refusing 
to regard them as aught but rebellious vassals. 

le had reasons for confidence unknown to the enemy. His diplo- 
macy had in fact made victory certain almost before the war began, On 
October 27, in his camp at Sontheim, he signed the formal transference 
of the Saxon Electorate from John Frederick to Maurice, and a few davs 
later Maurice and Ferdinand entered upon the conquest of Ernestine 
Saxony. ‘The partnership was the result of mutual distrust. Maurice 
would have held aloof, could he have obtained his ends by peaceful 
means. Hut he could not hope for the Electorate unless be won it by 
arms. Ferdinand was preparing for war in Saxony; and if Maurice 
remained inactive, he might find himself in-as evil a plight as John’ 
Frederick, and at the mercy of a victorious Habsburg army. His desire 
to remain neutral was overcome by foree of circumstances ; and the most 
favourable view of his conduct is that in self-defence he was driven to 
attack his still more defenceless cousin, 

However this may be, Maurice had experienced great difficulty in 
inducing his Lutheran Estates to concur in an attack on his cousin's 
lands. His preachers had declared that Charles was warring on the 
Gospel, and that whoever abetted him would incur everlasting dam- 
nation, To discount these denunciations Maurice produced a declara- 
tion from the Emperor that religion should remain untouched where 
it was established; he represented to his Estates that if he did not 
exeente the ban against John Frederick, Ferdinand would, and that 
it would be much safer for them politically and theologically that 
Electoral Saxony should fall into his Protestant hands than into the 
Catholic hands of Ferdinand. The counterpart of the argument was 
employed by Ferdinand to secure the co-operation of his Bohemian 
nobles; it wuld, be said, be fatal to Bohemia’s claims on Saxon lands 
if Maurice were to execute the ban alone. So each Prince joined to 
execute the Pan ostensibly as a check upon the other, and they agreed 
on a partition of the spoil. On October $0 Bohemian troops crossed] 
the Saxon frontier and terrified the neighbouring towns, Maurice under- 
took to defend them on condition that they did him homage, while he 
promised to protect their religion and to treat the Elector with every 
part of the Electorate passed into Maurice's possession. 

November and exercised a decisive influence over the campaign in southern 
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Germany. On the 28rd the Protestant army broke up, and John 
Frederick hastened to the defence of his Electorate. The League's plan 
was to leave an army of obseryation in the south to protect the Protestant 
cities if attacked, and to occupy the Franconian bishoprics while the 
Elector reconquered Saxony, Only the last part of the progra 

carried out. "ha Dépaxkure nocthards of the main army was followed 
bv a stampede among the south German cities. The Protestant light 
horse went home for want of pay, and the army of observation came to 
nothing. Philip of Hesse failed to mise the peasants and artisans in 
Franconia and practically retired from the contest; while Giengen, 
Nördlingen, and Rothenburg rapidly fell into the Emperor's power, 
Tho moment bad come for breaking up the disjointed League. The 
sotithern cities had never forgotten their Zwinglian leanings or been 
happy in their political and religious relations with the north German 
princes. “They at least had no territorial ambitions to gratify, and, if 
Charles could give them security for their religion, there wns no reason 
for them to continue the struggle. Nürnberg, in spite of its strong 
Lutheranism, had from the first refused to fight. Granvelle, always 
peaceably inclined, pressed on Charles the dangers of war, and the 
Emperor himself hul not the | eeling against the cities which he 
exhibited towards the Landgrave and the Elector. 

Negotiations were first opened with Ulm, which stood out strongly 
for a religious guarantee, but was ultimately satisfied with a verbal 
promise that it should enjoy the same advantages in that respect as 
Maurice of Saxony and the Hohenzollerns, ‘The agreement was concluded 
on December 23, and similar terms were soon arranged with M | 
Biberach, Heilbronn, Esslingen, and Reutlingen—all of them among the 
original fourteen Protestant cities of 1529, Frankfort submitted two 
days before the end of the year, und Augsburg and Strassburg in 
January, 1547. Augsburg was moved by the influence of the big trading 
families; Anton Fugger conducted the negotiations; and the city con- 
tented itself with Granvelle’s oral promise of religious toleration, Next 
came Strassburg, the surrender of which caused Bucer and Jacob Sturm 
some bitter pangs; but the dangerous proximity of the city to France 
and Switzerland induced Charles to offer exceptionally liberal terms. 
‘The others were all compelled to contribute es much to the Emperor's 
war expenses as they had paid to his opponents, Pr Peay aie 
south German cities had yielded with the e e m o f Constance; and 
the Protestant Princes of the south could no longer hold out, Charles’ 
old friend the Eleetor Palatine, Frederick IT, the loser of his sister and 
the husband of his niece, and his old enemy, Ulrich of Württemberg, 
both came to crave:his forgiveness, The Elector suffered nothing beyond 

a: but Ulrich was forced to pay an indemnity of three hundred 
gd i a ith strongest fortresses to permi- 
nent imperial garrisons, and to engage in service against his former 
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allies, He was fortunate to exape so lightly; vie lad aot Rari ken 
with years, nnd his people detested his rule. Ferdinand pressed for the 
abrogation of the Treaty of Cadan and the restitution of the duchy, but 
Charles was afraid that such a step would revive Bavarian and other 
jenlousies of tie Habsburg power. 

In the north-west, too, the imperial! cause made strides, At the end 
of Janusry imperial commissioners were sent to enforce the long-threat- 
ened Catholic restoration in Cologne. ‘The Protestant Archbishop, 
Hermann von Wied, had been suspended by the Pope, and his offer to 
abdicate in return оса кашы ТЫНЫ UNDER of Protestantism 
waa rejected; Count Adolf of Schaumburg was elected coadjutor; on 
February 25 Hermann resigned and Catholicism was forcibly re-established. 
In the same month Duke Henry of Brunswick captured Minden and 
regained his duchy, For these successes the inactivity of Landgrave 
Philip was largely responsible, At the critical moment A former vigour 
was lost in wacillation, His son-in-law Maurice was seeking to separate 
him from the Elector, anil Philip gave Maurice warning when John 
Frederick matched against him. But he could not make up his mind to 
accept the terms that were offered, and the final catastrophe, which he 
did nothing to avert, left him at Charles’ uncovenanted mercy. 

(The Landgrave and the Elector seemed to have exchanged their 
recustomed parts, for while Philip was wasting the precious | moments 
John Frederick was exerting himself with unwonted resolution ` and 
success. Maurice's treachery had alienated the whole-of Saxony; aml 
John Frederick's appearance at the beginning of December, 1546, was 
the signal fof & great outburst of enthusiasm for his cause. He rapidly 
recovered the whole of hia own territories, extended his influence over the 
sees of Merseburg, Halberstadt, and Magdeburg, and invaded Albertine 
Saxony. He defeated and captured Margrave Albrecht of Culmbach at 
Rochlitz, and overran all Maurice's lands with the exception of Leipzig. 
His cousin complained that most of hia subjects favoured Jolm Frederick, 
and thought of Recing to Künigsberg. The Lutherans of Lusstia and 
Silesia and the Otraquists of Bohemia refused to follow Ferdinand in 
support of Maurice. They were much more anxious to preserve their 
own lands from Spanish troops; they entered into negotiations with 
John Frederick, threatened to withdraw their allegiance from Ferdinand, 
whose hold on the Bohemian throne was at that moment weakened by 
the death of his wife, the daughter of Wiladislav U1, and received John 
Frederick with open arms when he crossed the frontier. North Germany 
seemed at last to be roused to a sense of danger; a яе кен 
course of се including Magdeburg, Dremen, Bruns 
Hamburg, ard Christopher of Oldenburg and Albrecht of ry 
were prepared to support it. 

At this m@ment, when the fortune of war seemed to be turning, the 
tide began to *t against Charles in other quarters. ‘The spiritual and 
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when fighting a common foe, and Charles V and Paul HI were now at 
enmity. The Emperor had demanded the Council of Trent because a 
Council was essential to his policy; the Pope had summaned the Council 
becasse he could not help it. Charles wanted to reform the 

Paul did not. Paul désired an emphatic restatement of dogma: Charles, 
KEE and this 
fundamental difference between the imperial and papal parties soon 
provoked a breach, So early as July, 1546, there were rumours that the 
Pope would remove the Council to an Italian city where it would be 
under his exclusive control, and against thie proposal Charles protested 
in October. His eracemioas to bia Lutheran allies ша to і 
western cities offended papal orthodoxy, while his succes: in the field 
alarmed a Pope who dreaded nothing so much as a drastic reform of ‘the 
Church at the hands of militant Emperor. In January, 1547, the 
publication of the decrees of the Council on the question of Justification 
by Faith extinguished Charles’ chances of conciliating the Lutherans: 
and at the sume moment Paul did what he could to prevent their 
subjection by recalling the papal contingent. To such a pass had 
things come that the Pope was rejoicing at the Elector's successes; and 
in March the Council of Trent, on the pretext of the plague, removed 
to Bologna. The Emperor now joined the Lutherans in refusing to 
recognise the Councils authority; while papal agents stirred up plots 
against the imperialists in Siena and Venice, Genoa and Naples. Charles 
overwhelmed the Pope and his legate with abuse, and his threats to find 
n remedy for this evil again turned men's thoughts back to 1527. 

But first he must deal with the success rebel in northern Germany. 
John Frederick, however, was not really dangerous, and the successive 
deaths of Henry VIII (January 28) and Francis I (March 31) guaran- 
teed Charles immunity from external complications. Charles rose to 
the crisis and wisely determined, in spite of Granvelles protests, to 
march north himself. He spent Easter at Eger, and on April 18 
crossed the Saxon frontier. The Elector had formed a prudent plan 
of avoiding pitched battles, retiring to Magdeburg, and leaving Charles 
to fritter away his strength in sieges; but unfortunately for himself 
John Frederick could not resist the temptation to keep in touch with 
Bohemia, whence he expected material help. ith he DM 
of his forces on the Bohemian fronticr, and with the rest 
Meissen on the right bank of the Elbe. Charles advanced by rapid 
چچ‎ through Plauen, Altenburg, and Kolditz, cut off the Soe 

from Thuringis, and threatened his communications with the north, 
where he trusted, in case of defeat, to find refuge. Alarmed by this 
movement John Frederick broke up his camp at Meissen and made 
his way down the Elbe towards Wittenberg. He hoped that Charles 
would march on Meissen and thus give him time to escape; but the 
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Emperor went straight for Mühlberg, where be found the Elector at 
nine a.m. on April 24. A bridge of boats was moored to the right 
bank of the Elbe, but some Spaniards swam the river with swords in 
their mouths, cut down the guards, and secured the bridge. By it the 
bulk of the infantry crossed, while the cavalry found a ford higher up. 
Without attempting to defend his position the Elector commenced a 
retreat to the north. About sunset the imperialists overtook him and 
routed his slender forces with great slaughter. John Frederick fought 
with conspicuous courage, and was brought into the Emperor's presence 
with blood streaming from a wound in his cheek. Charles was not 

in the hour of victory ; he taunted the Elector with his previous 
disobedience, while Ferdinand demanded his execution. .A sentence of 
death was actunlly passed, but it was only wed to extort the surrender 
of Wittenberg, which the Spanish troops were afraid to storm. By 
the capitulation of Wittenberg Maurice received his cousin's electoral 
dignity, and a considerable slice of his. territories, while Sagan and 
the Voigtland fell to the share of Ferdinand. John Frederick wus 
carried about & prisoner in the Emperor's suite; but no threats could 
shake his steadfast adherence to the Lutheran faith, and three years 
later Charles secretly decreed that his detention should last ва long as 
his life. 

From the Elector he turned to the Landerave, whose submission was 
delayed by md resistance of Bremen to Eric of Brunswick and 
Christopher von Wrisberg, and by the defeat, much more sanguinary than 
the battle of Mühlberg, which e igi 0 nh pi of Oldenburg and Albrecht 
of Mansfeld inflicted upon the imperialists near Drakenborg. But 
these victories only saved the Baltic lands; in the west Philip could 
find no support, and after much hesitation he was induced to surrender 
hy Maurice and Joachim of Brandenburg. ‘The two Princes pledged 
their word to Philip that be should not be imprisoned, but for this they 
apparently had no warrant, The popular legend that the term ohne 
einigen Gefängnis (without any imprisonment) was altered by a secretary 
to ohne ewigen Gefängnis (without perpetual imprisonment) has no 
satisfactory basis; but it is clear that both Philip and the two Princes 
understood that the Landgrave should go free, and there were high words 
between them and Alva, when, after Philip had made his submission 
(June 20), the Duke placed him under arrest. Such had heen Charles’ 
intention throughout; he does not appear to have encouraged any 
deception, and subsequently the two Princes admitted that the mistake 
had been theirs It was an unfortunate mistake for Charles’ reputation ; 
but for the rest Philip escaped more lightly than John Frederick, n 
circumstance which he owed to Maurice, and not to his deserta, In 1550 
his term of detention was fixed at fifteen years; he was to dismantle all 
his fortresses save one, and to give up his artillery; his territories were 
to remain intact and his people unmolested on account of their religion; 
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the House of Nassau. 

In the uorth-esat of Germany the Dukes of Pomerania made peace 
with Charles through their agent Bartholomew Sastrow, whose memoirs 
present a gloomy picture of the condition of Germany during the war, 
Bremen held out, but more important was the resistance of Magdeburg, 
which ultimately defied all the foree which Maurice was able or willing to 
bring against it A proposal to bring Albrecht of Prussia to terms was 
rejected lest warlike measures should precipitate conflict with his 
suzerain Sigismund of Poland; but in Bohemia Ferdinand used his 

opportunity to crush its remaining constitutional liberties, and to reduce 
it to a footing more nearly resembling that of his own hereditary lands. 

Except for Constance and these outlying regions on the Baltic, 
Charles was now dictator in Germany. No Emperor since Frederick I 
had wielded such power, and at the Diet of Augsburg which was opened 
gn September 1, 1547, he endeavoured to reap the fruits of his victory. 
He never had a greater opportunity, but the inherent an 
Speer esi о е eles canes aoe исе се ааа 
nation was too fundamental to be ted by the defeat of a sentir 
of Lutheran Princes. The constitutional reforma which he laid before 
ihe Diet were inspired by the same family motives which actuated 
Charles in 1591, and they provoked the same kind of national and 
territorial opposition. Bavaria reverted to its natural attitude, partly 
because Charles had quarrelled with the Pope, but more because he had 
not repaid Bavaria for her exertions in the war by an increase of territory, 
nor shown any inclination to transfer the Electoral dignity of the 
Palatinate from his old friend, the Elector Frederick П, to Duke 
William. Maurice was not satisfied with the partial ruin of his cousin, 
and felt that Charles had purposely left his position insecure. 

The Emperor's first object was to strengthen the executive with a 
view to preventing such outbreaks as the Peasants’ War, the Anabaptist 
revolt, the lawless enterprises of Lübeck, and Philip of Hesse’s conquests 
of Württemberg and Brunswick. A proposal for the preservation of 

would naturally meet with much support; but that support was 
neutrulised by the conviction that the League, which Charles proposed 
establish on the mode! of the old Swabian League, was really designed to 
strengthen the Habsburgs against other Princes and agsinst the nation 
itself. The League was to embrace the whole of Germany, to be 
directed by a number of t officials who although representative 
of the various orders wou old tend tend to fall under government influence, and 
to have at its disposal an efficient military force. 'Tliis Leumie and its 
organisation was to lic entirely outside the ordinary constitution of the 
Empire; and the Electors discovered the chief motive for it in the fact 
SEN would command «a far greater share of influence in 
it than they did in the three Councils which constituted the Diet 
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However, the real Haw in the Emperor's plan was that he did not seck 
to reform the Diet, bot left it standing, while a mew organisation 
was introduced which was bound to come into conflict with existing 
institutions and could only supersede them after a long and wearisome 
constitutional struggle. Both its good points and its defects excited 
discontent. The territorial Princes feared to lose their hold over 
mediate lords when the Istter would lock not to them but to the 
League for protection; the cities dreaded the expense of having to keep 
internal and external peace in outlying lands like Burgundy and the 
Austrian Dochies. Bavaria had resolved to refuse, even if all the other 
Estates agreed; the College of Electors was unanimously hostile; the 
Diet as a whole disliked a measure which would bring its own authority 
into dispute, and Charles dropped the proposal without a struggle. 
He was more fortunate in his reconstitution of the Reichskammer- 
served to his own Hofgericht questions of Church property and 
episcopal jurisdiction, and persuaded the Diet to adopt « codification of 
the principles by which the action of the Court should be governed, and 
to promise contributions for the Court's support He was able to defy 
the remonstrances addressed to him on account of the Spanish troops, 
which, contrary to his election pledges, he had quartered in the Empire. 
He seenred the establishment of a fund for the maintenance of internal 
and external peace, which was not, however, to be used without the 
Diet's consen! ; and obtained preferential treatment for the Netherlands 
by means of & perpetual treaty between them and the Empire. They 
were to confribute to national taxation but to be exempt from the 
control, though Germany was perpetually bound to the arduous task of 
their defence; the transfer of Utrecht and Gelders to th Burgundian 
circle was a mark of their incorporation in the Habsburg inheritance. 
Meanwhile religim naturally occupied much of the attention of 
Charles and the Diet. The Emperar vowed that even when in the field 
against his epemies he had thought more about the Church than the 
war; and jt was incumbent upon him to attempt some sort of solution nt 
the Diet of Augsburg. The problem, difficult in any cas, was rendered 
murder of Paul's son, Pierluigi Farnese, on September 10, 1547, with 
the suspected connivance of Ferrante di Gonzaga, the governor of Milan, 
of Granvelle, and even of Charles himself, did nothing to improve. The 
Pope was hafdened in his determination not to let the Council leave 
Bologna. The Emperor obtained a unanimous recognition from the 
Estates to the fect that the prelates remaining at Trent constituted the 
only tme Comeil, They also approved of Charles’ refusal to publish 
the Tridentin® decrees ; und, going further than he- dean SL, 
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‘and that the members of the Council should be released from their oaths 
to the Pope, in order that they might more effectually reform the 
Papacy. In the name of the German nation Charles formally required 
the return of the Council to Trent; and when this was refused, his two 
representatives, Vargas and Velasco, solemnly protested on January 18, 
1548, against all future acts of the Council at Bologna, declaring them 
null and void. 

Was Charles also among the prophets? He, evenas Philip of Hesse and 
John Frederick of Saxony, had protested against a General Council and 
refused to be bound by its decrees. Had he been as devoid of religious 
scruples as Maurice of Saxony or Henry of Navarre, and had he had only 
German feelings to consult, he would in 1548 have become an ostensible 
Protestant: But Charles would never have bought a kingdom with a 
Mass; he preferred to lose a kingdom for a Mass, and, in spite of his 
enmity with the Papacy, he was bent on making Germany Catholic, and 
on using his victory to decide questions upon which he had declared 
the struggle would not be fought, At the same time his refusal to accept 
the "Tridentine decrees as the standard. of faith made it necessary for him 
to evolve some criterion of his own which should serve its purpose during 
the interval until a General Council should formulate conclusions accept- 
able both to him and the Pope, With this object in view, after a 
fruitless discussion by a committee consisting of representative laymen 
as well as ecclesiastics, he took into consultation Michael Helding, the 
suffragan Bishop of Mains, who represented the high Catholic point of 
view, the Erasmian Julius von Pflug, whom the result of the Schmal- 
kaldic War had at last established as Bishop of Naumburg, and John 
Agricola, whose views were Lutheran, of a moderate type, The compro- 
mise, known as the Interim, which this commission drew up, conceded 
clerical marriages, the use of the cup by the laity, and accepted a 
modification of the doctrine of justification by faith. Pflug also explained 
away enough of the sacrificial character of the Mass to satisfy some of 
the Lutherans, and denied some of the prerogatives claimed by the Pope. 
On the other hand the Jnterim retained all the seven Sacraments, the 
worship of the Virgin and the Saints, fasts, processions, and other 
Catholic ceremonies, and reaffirmed the dogma of transubstantiation. 

The reception of the Interim by the College of Electors was on the 
whole favourable. Joachim of Brandenburg rejoiced to see included m 
Charles in 1541; the Elector Palatine concurred. Maurice wanted to 
consult his Estates, but Charles represented to him that no provincial 
assembly could override the decisions of a Diet. The Emperor had 
more to fear from the College of Princes, where the Bishops und Bavaria 
of Neuburg and Margrave Hans of Cüstrin, as zealous Lutherans, 
offered a strenuous opposition. Duke William of Bavaria bad Catholic 
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and other scruples, and referred them to the Pope. Paul IIT bad alen 
conscientious scruples and remembered Pierluigi. He replied that the 
Emperor had nothing to do with matters of doctrine, which must be 
reserved for the Council at Bologna; points on which the Council had 
already decided should be adopted without alteration by the Diet; and 
on questions, which the Council had not yet settled, the Interim con- 
tained several assertions repugnant to the Catholic fith. Armed with 
must be restored, that the concession of the Cup to the laity and of 
clerical marriages could only be made effective by papal dispensation, 
and above all that the Interim must not apply to Catholic territories. 
In other words, the compromise was to bind one party but not the 
other, and Lutherans were to accept such concessions as they had 
obtained subject to the Pope's grace and favour. Charles was incensed 
at this attempt to spoil the concordat, and told the Princes that they 
must accept the articles as they stood. This they refused todo. ‘The 

ror was compelled to give an assurance that the Jnterim had no 
other object than the conversion of backsliders from the faith; and 
several alterations were made in its wording without the knowledge of 
the Protestants. In this form the Interim was proclaimed as an edict on 
May 15, 1548; but the vague terms in which the Elector of Mainz 
expressed the Diet’s concurrence did not imply that unanimous con- 
currence which Charles read into its declaration, 

It needed more than sleight. of hand to compel the edicts observance, 
but Charles was resolved to stick at no measures, however violent. He 
and his councillor Hase averred that Spanish troops should teach them 
Catholic truth. At Augsburg and Ulm the city franchises were violated, 
supplied by rich Catholic merchants like the Fuggers and Weisers. 
Constance yielded after a brilliant defence of its bridge which re- 
called the exploit of Horatius Cocles, and surrendered its privileges ss 
refused to submit became exiles, Osiander left Nürnberg, Brenz left 
Swabian Hall, and Blaurer Constance ; Schnepf was driven from Tübin- 
gen, and Bucer and Fagius from Strassburg. The last two found a 
home in Caurbridge, and many others came to spread the doctrines of 
reform. in England; over four hundred divines are said to have left 
southern Germany, 

In northem Germany the rulers who had submitted to Charles 

y accepted the Interim, but Maurice was compelled to pay 
Pflug of Naumburg, the most conciliatory of Catholic divines. He 
was met in the same spirit by Melanchthon, who, much to the 
Emperors arlhoyance, still enjoyed safety and power in Wittenberg, 
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Melanchthons attitude was similar to that of 1580, and aroused much 
discontent among the bolder Lutherans; his eritieisms of Luther amd 
John Frederick seemed oblivious of his former relations with them 
and of the facts that one was dead and the other in prison. At 
a conference with the Catholics at Pegau he gave away much of the 
Lutheran case; but the fnierim met with greater resistance mt a second 
debate at Torgau in October, 1548, and was likened to the forbidden 
fruit with which Eve tempted Adam. At Celle, however, in the follow- 
ing month its advocates once more prevailed, and the formulary which 
they drew up was adopted at a Saxon Diet at Leipzig; thence it took 
the name of the Leipzig Interim and became the rule for Saxon lands. 
Over almost the whole of Germany the Jnferim was now enforced, 
and Charles was so elated by his success that be thought of pressing its 
acceptance upon the Scandinavian kingdoms, upon England, and even 
upon Russia. Yet his triumph was illusory and short-lived; even 
Melanchthon, who conformed, secretly counselled resistance, and people 
followed his private precept rather than his public example, Three 
years later two English amba sailors at Charles’ court gave a description 
of the situation in Augsburg. An imperial comton had- charged thë 
ministers of that city with preaching against the Interim and 
to say Mass in their churches The divines replied that they dürsk sas 
none, being more loth to offend God than willing to please man; the 
Apostles had neither said nor heard Mass; and for themselves if they 
were in fault the fault was no new one, for they had said no masses for 
fourteen years. They were then compelled to leave the city, which 
remained disconsolate; there were few shops in which people might not 
be seen in team; a hundred women besieged the Emperor's gates 
“howling and asking in their outeries where they should christen their 
children,” and where they should marry. “For all this the Papist 
churches have no more customers than they had; not ten of the towns- 
men in some of their greatest synagogues. The churches where the 
Protestants did by thousands at once communicate are locked up, and 
the people, being robbed of all their godly exercises, sit weeping and 
wailing at home.” Strassburg and Niimberg were in no better mood: 
when Charles required the young Duke Christopher of Württernberg 
to expel John Brenz, he replied that Am f чуе 
to do so, but it was not in his power unless he could expel all 
subjects with him. 

Against a spirit like this the Emperor laboured in vain. It availed 
him little that Paul HII in his dying days recognised the Interim and 
dissolved the Council at Bologna; that Julius IH repaired his prede- 
cessors error and sent his prelates to Trent where Charles’ Bishops still 
kept up the continuity of the Council; or that in Janunry, 1552, some 
Protestant delegates appeared there and reinforced the opposition to the 
Pope. The reunion did not masuage the struggle between papal anid 
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Imperial RE In the demand that the points already decided must 
be reconsidered, Vargas, Charles V's representative, concurred with the 
Protestants, and wrote to the Emperor a series of letters exposing the 
papal intrigues at the previous sessions of the Council, which has been 
used with effect by Protestant historians. He even welcomed the 
af Maurice's commissioners that doctrines should be tested by 
the Scriptures, and pressed hotly for a practical reformation of the 
Papacy, It was Charles’ view that if the Lutherans would come within 
the pale of the Church as he defined it, they would be useful allies 
against the Pope. But his definition waa the Interim, and the effort to 
force that definition on his subjects electrified the atmosphere and 
prepared it for the storm which Charles’ dynastic anı abal Gi projects 
E 
illustrates more vividly Charles’ incurable want of sympathy 
saith hia Grewan abject or the incompatibility of his family ambitions 
with the national tendencies of the age than his attempt to force his son 
Philip into the seat of the German Emperors. National antipathy to 
France had contributed more than anything else to his own election, yet 
he thought he could defy a far deeper hostility to the Spaniards. The 
foreign character of his own sims had been responsible for much 
of the opposition he experienced in Germany, though he had at least 
been brought up in nominally imperial territory. Yet he imagined 
that Philip could succeed who had lived all his life in Spain and was 
purely Spanish in feeling. No Spaniard had hitherto ruled in Germany— 
for Alfonso of Castile can scarcely be cited as an exception—and the 
Hefarstion, ROSE to; анне ектив sano Spee CHA к. Эрен 
should ever rule there in the future. in and Germany represented 
eM sole ed digo id. poU Vire Kx tae diac d. 
unite them under one rule would inevitably have proved as disastrous in 
Germany as # similar attempt did in the Netherlands. Charles in fact 
was a hybrid physically, politically, and to some extent ecclesiastically; 
and the parta of his cosmopolitan Empire necesurily rewerted to their 
original national types. 
In his endeavour to perform the impossible Charles nearly produced 
a rupture in the Habsburg family, and alienated all the German Princes. 
His plan was that Philip should be elected King of the Romans when 
Ferdinand berame Emperor, and that thus after Ferdinand's death the 
Empire should remain with the elder line of the family.. Ferdinand was 
led to believe, however, that the design extended to Philip's: immediate 
succession and his own exclusion from the throne, and this was the 
current suspicion in Germany: He Jong and strenuously opposed his 
brothers plas; and. the quarrel between thm was only patched up bY 
the intervention of their sister Maria from the Netherlands, Eventually 
it was agreed (1551) that Philip should succeed Ferdinand, bui that 
Ferdinand’s 400 Maximilian should succeed Philip. "This healed the 
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288 The Emperor's position : [1555-1 
family breach but had no effect on the other German Princes; and the 
Electors, with wise regard for their own interests and national liberties, 
unanimously refused even to consider the scheme. 

'The whole nation in fack was growing day by day more hostile to 
that Germany was a conquered country; and Spanish arrogance lost no 
opportunity of bringing this sense home to the German mind, Granvelle 
was suspected of harbouring a design for the partition of Germany, 
Hatred, which was at first limited to the Spaniards themselves, began to 
embrace the Emperor as be repeatedly refused to listen to the Diet's 
complaints of their conduct and of his infraction of his engagements. 
He also wounded military feelings by forbidding the service of German 
mercenaries in foreign armies—a practice which he had often licensed 
himself—and by summarily hanging Sebastian Vogelsberger for defying 
his commands. Discontent was expressed with Charles’ proposal to 
invest his son with the Netherlands on terms which rendered those 
provinces an hereditary appanage of the Habsburg family, independent 
of the Empire and transmissible to female heirs; and even Catholics 
were offended at the persecution to which Philip of Hesse and John 
Frederick were subjected. The former believed that the Emperor 
intended to carry him off to Spain, and when he attempted to escape 
his German guards were exchanged for Spaniards, The three lay 
Electors, most of the Princes, and even Ferdinand, petitioned for Philip's 
release; but Charles tumed a deaf ear and decided that his detention 
his prestige abroad was rapidly waning. His power in Germany from 
1547 to 1550 had really rested upon a fortunate coincidence of external 
circumstances, the absorption of England and France in their mutual 
struggles and the diversion of the Turks to the East. But such a 
combination of propitious conditions could not last. By 1550 France 
compelled England to make pence; and it was generally anticipated 
that this peace would be followed by war with the Emperor, The naval 
warfare in the Mediterranean between Dragut and Charles’ admirals 
begun to go against the imperialist a and the loss of Tripoli (August, 
1551) more than counterbalanced the previous gain of Mehedia. The 
Turk again turned his attention towards Hungary, where the remnants 
of Zapolyn's kingdom acknowledged the nominal sway of his son but the 
real rule of George Martinuzzi. His domination proving intolerable to 
Zapolyn's widow, she appealed to the Sultan, while Martinuzzi sought to 
make terms with Ferdinand. Ferdinand's request for saxistanee from the 
‘Diet war coldly received by Charles, and his envoy in Transylvania, 
Castaldo, suspecting that Martinuzzi intended treachery, had him 
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murdered with Ferdinand's connivance (December, 1551). The Turks 
thereupon began to advance, while the disputes of the Farnese in Italy, 
where France supported Orazio and the Emperor Ottavio, brought 
piacere е т УБ 

Under these circumstances men began to desert the Emperor's failing 
cause. Maurice, who had betrayed his cousin, would not adhere toa 
scrupulously ta Charles ; pe er ee ee 
of his religious backsliding and his political treachery, and unles he 
found independent means of support he would down. with tha 
Emperors ruin; his own subjects were already ы placing his 
brother Augustus in his place, and his nobles declined to assist him in 
the siege of Magdeburg, So gradually he began to dissociate himself 
from the Emperors fortunes; he supported Maximilian in his opposition 
to Philip's succession, and the Landgrave's sons in their attempt to secure. 
some mitigation of their fathers lot. He obtained in the autumn of 
1550 a useful basis of operations, being entrusted by the Diet, in spile 
of the reluctance of Charles, who alceady suspected his intentions, with 
the conduct of the siege of Magdeburg. That city had been placed 
under the ban of the Empire for its continued resistance to Charles and 
to his religious measures; on September 22, 1550, its troops had been 
defeated by Duke George of Mecklenburg, but the citizens spurned all 
proposals for submission. Their indomitable resistance had stirred « 
fever of enthusiasm in Lutheran Germany; and the acceptance of the 
task of subduing them evoked renewed taunts of “Judas” against the 
Saxon usurper. 

But it was not Protestantism which Maurice intended to betray this 
time. His character remains to this day an enigma; elaborate attempts 
have been made to represent him not merely as the ablest statesman of 
hie age but as the champion of German Protestantism, consistently 

in its interest. According to this theory his original desertion 
ا‎ mal d RCM step towards his 
ultimate victory over Charles and the forces of reaction, To others his 
career appears to be a masterpiece of treachery, and Maurice himself 
a subtle intriguer comparable only with his contemporary the Duke of 
Northumberland, who like him played an unscrupulous and selfish part 
under the mask of religion. In Maurice the territorial ambition of 
German Princes found its most skilful exponent: his religious creed was 
but an accident of circumstances. — No pronounced Catholie could have 
maintained Winself in dural Sexony or Held the Ernestina ‘electorete: 
but Charles" help was indispensable for the overthrow of John Frederick, 
and Charles’ heip could not be purchased without some concessions to 
orthodoxy. ine ee eS 
himself of a dangero eh aud he was as success 
decent ght moet or fen Chavon hat he Босае Ба 
deserted the Schmalkaldic 
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The popular antipathy to: Charles and his Spaniards, the genuine 
devotion of the middle classes to Lutheranism, were the levers which 
Maurice and his fellow-Princes used for their own ends. They rebelled 
neither to free the German. nation, nor to redeem the true religion. 
Their real motive was fear lest Charles should establish a strong monarchy, 

and reduce their oligarchy to the impotence to which they had endeavoured 
to reduce his sovereignty. This apprehension had begun to work soon 
after the battle of Mühlberg. As early as 1548 Otto of Brunswick- 
Harburg was intriguing in Franee with Henry II, who suggested в 
North-German-Polish league, the germ of the later alliance between 
France and Poland against the House of Habsburg. Negotiations were 
soon in train between the young Lanidgrave William of Hesse, Margrave 
Hans of Cüstrin, Duke Albrecht of Prussia, and his suzerain Sigismund 
Augustus, the King of Poland. The soul of the movement was Hans 
of Cüstrin, whose refusal to acknowledge the Jnferim had provoked 
the wrath of Charles V, and whose dominions in Cottbus en Crüssen, 
the one surrounded and the other bounded by Ferdinand’s lands, excited 
that King's desires, In February, 1550, a defensive league was formed 
between Hans of Cistrin, Johann Albrecht of Mecklenburg, and Duke 
Albrecht of Prussia at Königsberg; and secret agents were busy in 
foreign lands, Schärtlin in Switzerland and George von Heideck, a cadet 
of the: Honse of Württemberg, in England and the Hanse towns, 

Maurice had early information of these movements, but his advances 
were viewed with suspicion. Hans of Ciistrin wished to exclude him 
and the young Margrave Albrecht Alcibiades of Brandenburg-Culmbach 
from the league on account of their religious indifference; but the threats 
of the Emperor against Hans and Johann Albrecht of Mecklenburg, 
and Maurice's success in enticing to his banners the military forces of 
narthern Germany induced them to listen to his overtures. For this 

his command gave Maurice every opportunity; in September, 
1550, he won over the troops of Duke George of Mecklenburg; in 
January, 1551, he secured the Protestant levies of George von Heideck ; 
and in the following month Hans came to terms at Dresden, The 
deposed and imprisoned Elector was the chief difficulty in Maurice's path. 
John Frederick vowed he would rather end his days in captivity than 
owe freedom to his godless and traitorous cousin; but Maurice carried 
his point with his allies: and in May Hans of Custrin, Johann Albrecht 
of Mecklenburg, and Landgrave William of Hesse consented to threaten 
the young Ernestines with open hostility unless they would join the 

or at least undertake to remain neutral — Maurice also secured 
Duke Albrecht of Prussia, and an envoy was sent to France to request 
a monthly contribution of a hundred thousand crowns. In August, 
1551, the. Bishop of Bayonne came to Hess, and im the autumn the 
terme of an alliance between Henry I and the German Princes were 
outlined. On November 3 Mag rg capitulated, To Clurles Maurice 
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| TEs oaren e a e барай vF but in reality 
the toras ol the capitulation guaranteed to the townsfolk the religion 


to Maurice control of the city and a basis of‏ ار 


The appeal to France involved a & radical alteration of Hans of 
Cüstrin's original plan. His object had been merely defence against 
the threatening aspect assumed by Charles V, but mere defence was 
of no use to Henry IL French support could only be bought by 
making the lengue offensive, and offence was also Maurice's plan. 
Chagrined at having to yield the first place in the league to Maurice, 
and alarmed, perhaps, by the terms which Henry II demanded, Hans 
broke away from the league. A German who was both «a patriot and a 
Трос Нине [иге pare ae ee te eee pear eee The 
French stipulations were that the Princes should undertake to vote as 
Henry wished at the next imperial election, and connive at his conquest 
EE Toul, 
Verdun, and Cumbrzy. "The imperial lands were to be sacrificed us the 
price of religious security, E E privilege, | Particularism 
was at least as strong a motive with the Princes zs Protestant 
or patriotic feeling. They had not crushed the knight, the peasant, 
and the Anabaptist in order to smooth Charles’ path to absolu- 
tism, but their own, The Emperor was the last obstacle to the full 
development of territorial despotism, and the real inwardness of the 
struggle is illustrated by the fact that the cities, Protestant though they 
were, for the most part stood aloof or sided with the Emperor. The 
Lutheran North remained passive, and the so-called war of liberation 
presents many of the features of an oligarchie plot. 

The treaty between the German. Princes and the King of France 
was sipned at Chambord and at Friedwald in January, 1559. Henry 
intervened in Germany, as he did in Italy, as the champion of national 
liberties against the Emperor; and while in March he threw thirty-five 
thousand men into Lorraine he hardened his beart against the heretics in 
France, In fect his devotion to German freedom although more specious 
was no mure rel than his love of toleration ; and the German lands which 
fell into his power fared at least as ill us ever they would have done 
under Charles V. The double face which Frence showed from 1594 
to 1648, Catholic at home and Protestant abroad, was a religious guise 
adopted to help her in her secular rivalry with the House ef Austrim, 
and never did it stand her in better stead than in 1552. In that year 
Henry II avenged the defeats and imprisonment inflicted on his father 
by Charles V and thus embittered the close of the Emperor's life with 
failure and hitmilistion. 

As the French troops erossed the frontier, Maurice, William of Hesse 
and Margrave Albrecht Alcibiades concentrated thirty thousand men in 
Franconia. The Emperor was not so ignorant of 
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ша often been supposed. His commissioner, Lazarus Schwendi, had 
sounded warning notes from the camp at Magdeburg; but success had 
made Charles confident and careless, and he failed to realise the danger 
until it was too Inte to organise resistance, On April 6 he was thinking 
of Hight to the Netherlands, but the way was blocked alrewly. He 
suspected Ferdinand's loyalty, and others have believed that the King of 
the Romans had a secret understanding with Maurice. Ferdinand had 
ample grounds for discontent, but there seems to be no proof of treason 
on his part: Maurice, who had outwitted the keenest diplomats. at 
Charles’ Court, may well have duped. his brother; he had promised to 
mest the King at Lins on April 4, but Ferdinand was not prepared for 
the guise in which he came. On that day Augsburg fell before the 
Princes; the resistance of Niirnberg, Ulm, and Strassburg alone marred 
the completeness of their victory, for Bavaria and Württemberg were 
their secret allies. On the 18th Maurice was nt Linz. Ferdinand sought 
to negotiate an armistice, but Maurice refused to date it earlier than 
May 26, and used the interval to draw his net round Charles, [In spite 
of the words attributed to him, that he had no cage big enough for such 
a bird, Maurice did not shrink from pressing his illustrinus fugitive, and 
hoped, as he said, to run the fox to earth. On the nights of May 18-19 
he seized the pass of Ehrenberg. ‘Twelve days earlier Charles had been 
filed in an attempt to escape to Constance and to pass on thence to the 
Netherlands, He had no troops to withstand Maurice; but a mutiny in 
the Elector’s forces gave him a few hours’ respite, and towards evening, 
with a few attendants, he fled amid rain and snow across the Brenner. 
The victor of Mühlberg was an almost solitary fugitive in his Empire; 
the assembled Fathers at Trent broke up in dismay, having, it was said, 
no mind to argue points of doctrine with soldiers in arms; and the 
Emperor's soaring plans dissolved like castles in Spain. 

Tt was the darkest hour in Charles’ career, but soon the twilight 
began to glimmer. The Emperor found a- refuge at Villach in Carinthia, 
while Maurice went to the conference at Passau, where his own troubles 
began to gather. He demanded as the price of peace security against 

bsburg aggression in Germany, restoration of princely privilege, and 
a guarantee of the Lutheran religion irrespective of the decrees of the 
Council of ‘Trent. ‘The Catholic Princes assembled at Passau were 
disposed to concede these terms, but to connive at permanent schism 
was incompatible with Charles’ rigid Catholic conscience. Nothing 
could bend his iron will, not the advance of the Turk nor the success of 
the French in Italy nor his own personal peril. He insisted that the 
question of religious peace must be referred toa Diet, On that point he 
refused to yield an inch; and among the circumstances which preserved 
so large & portion of Germany to the Roman Catholic faith not the 
least is the unshaken constancy which Charles V evinced at the sorest 
erisis of the Catholic cause in Germany, 
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His courage had its reward. Margrave Albrecht had separated 
from his allies and was pursuing a wild career of murder and sa е 
in Franconia, where he dreamt of carving & seeular duchy out of the 
Bishops’ spiritualities ; in six weeks he extarted nearly a million crowns by 
way of ransom, Maurice failed in his attack on Frankfort, where he lost 
onè of his ablest lieutenants by the death of George of Mecklenburg, 
The advance of Henry IT had been checked by the valour of Strassburg; 
Charles had released John Frederick, and with a little help the Ernestine 
Wettin coukl raise a storm which would drive his cousin from Saxony ; 
while Hans of Cüstrin would willingly join in the fray in return for à 
share of the Albertine lands: Conscious that the nation was not really 
behind him and that he would lose his all by defeat, Maurice reluctantly 
yielded to Charles’ demand thet the relirrions question should be left 
to a Diet. Margrave Albrecht roughly refused to accept the peare; 
and when Maurice marched to help Ferdinand against the irks, 
many of his troops mutinied and took service with Albrecht. ‘The 
! 's disgust was not due to zeal for the Protestant faith, but to 
the fact that Maurice had played both hands in the game and reduced 
his partner to & dummy. Fortune seemed to be turning and Charles 
thought of refusing to ratify the treaty, delayed the liberation of Philip 
of Hesse, and returned to his schemes for creating a friendly league and 
securing the Empire for his son. He appeared to have learnt and 
forgotten nothing, but his advisers were more amenable. Queen Marin 
opposed these plans, Ferdinand denounced them, and the fear lest his 
obstinacy should drive his brother into Maurices arms induced Charles 
to submit and sign the Treaty of Passau. 

Reluctantly the Emperor surrendered for the moment hix dynastic 
projects and assumed the part of the champion of Germany against thir 
French invader. Emerging from Villach and Journeying hy way of 
Augsburg, where he could not refrain from ance more overthrowing the 


democratic government and expelling some of the more obnoxious 
appeared on the 





preachers who had returned in Maurice's train, Charles ар on the 
Hhine determined to wrest Metz, Toul, and Verdun from the French. 
Metz was the key of the situation, and it had been amply provisioned 
and skilfully fortified by the Duke of Guise, On the last day: of 
October, 1552, the siege was formally opened, and Charles sin ethened 
his forces by ar unscrupulous alliance with Albrecht Alcibiades. The 
been forced to fee to the Court of Henry II; but Court life had no 
attractions far him, and the French King hesitated to entrust so doubtful 
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ERT EE plunder of Bamberg and Wire 
burg. But Albrecht could not remedy the defects of Alva's | 
produce harmony between Germans and Spaniards in the Emperor's 
e EE For a month after his generals 
had recognised that success was impossible Charles refused to admit his 
defeat. But at length the havoc wrought among his Italian and Spa 
troops by a mid-winter siege conquered even his obstinacy. With a 
grumble at the fickleness of Fortune who preferred a young King to an 
old Emperor, he raised the siege on January 1, 1553, and turned his 
back on his German dominions for ever, Success in the war with France 
would have meant a renewed effort to divide and crush the Lutheran 
Princes, to rivet the Spanish succession on Germany, and to restore 
the Catholic faith. Charles’ failure left Germany free to settle these 
D herself, Already meditating abdication and retirement from 
the world, the Emperor ee to Brussels ; he was cheered by the 

| of Terouanne from the French and the triumph of Mary in 
England, but German affairs were resigned into the hands of the King 
of the Romans. 

The evil which Charles had done by his bargain with Albrecht 
survived liis departure, and it isa lurid comment upon the Emperors 
reign that its last days were characterised by as wild an anarchy as 
Germany had known in all her аа Мам, The Margrave, having 
performed a last service to Charles by saving his guns during the retreat 
from Metz, proceeded once more to trouble his foes in Germany; and, 
as nearly all Germany hated the Emperor, Albrecht was free to turn his 
arms in whatever direction he chose, The League of Heidelberg, formed 
in March, 1558, for the preservation of the peace and prevention of 
Philips election, consisted of Catholics and Protestants and was too 

to be very effective. Moreover Albrecht’s onslaught: on Bishops 
and priests won him a good deal of secret sympathy. The situation was 
full of confusion; the Emperor, the extreme Protestants, and the 
Ernestine Wettins and Margrave Albrecht, were all in more or Jess open 
opposition to the Albertine Maurice, King Ferdinand, and the Heidelberg 
e, Charles had more than once divided the Lutherans: he had 

now divided the House of Habsburg. 

Maurice alone could restore peace to the Empire. His campaign in 
Hungary had not been successful, and Zapolya’s widow with Solyman’s 
help retained control of Transylvania. But Persia once more diverted 
the Turk's attention from west to east, and gave Manrice and Ferdinand 
respite to deal with Albrecht and his notorious licutenant, Wilhelm von 
Grumbach. Maurice, who had posed as the liberator of Germany 
from Spanish tyranny, was now to pier. He pert of anions of society 
from princely anarchy. Charles had left the Empire to its fate, 
= Иней. ейп и Domen, nut © a decree of the Reichs. 
kammergericht against Albrecht would be a mere form of words. Could 
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Maurice succeed amid this maze of impotence, no prize might be beyond 
his reach, At Eger he concerted measures with Ferdinand and de- 
spatched his brother for Danish aid. Albrecht, after winning another 
victory at Pammersfelden on April 11, renewed his ravages in Franconia, 
and his excesses were worse than those of the Peasants War, He then 
turned against the Catholic Duke Henry of Brunswick-Woalfenbiittel, 
and thought of utilising John Frederick's hatred of Maurice and Elector 
Joachims friendship with Charles to draw them both to his side; even 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse was loth to assist his son-in-law against so good 
an enemy of the priests, On July 9, 1553, at Sievershausen, the forces of 
Albrecht and Maurice met. It was the fiercest battle fought in German 
lunds for many & day; beside it Mühlberg was the merest skirmish. 
Maurice won the day, but lost his life: a wound from a musket-ball 
proved fatal on the 11th, and one of the most extraordinary careers in 
history was cut short at the age of thirty-two years. 

The death of Maurice brought no redress to his injured and aged 
cousin, The Saxon Electorate continued in the Albertine branch of the 
family, pasing to Maurice's brother Augustus, a man of conciliatory 
temper, who had incurred none of the odium attaching to Maurice and 
could look for support to his Danish father-in-law Christian Ш. 
Charles V had po longer a private grudge to revenge by restoring his 
former captive. John Frederick did not survive the disappointment by 
many months, Не died on March 8, 1554, a classic instance of fortune's 
perversity. He suffered more severely than any Prince of his age, and 
bis coveted electoral dignity passed into a rival House, never to be 
restored ; and the only solace vouchsafed to the Ernestine branch was 
the restitution of Altenburg, Neustadt, and some other districts ceded to 
Maurice in HA Yet John Frederick was the most blameless of 
men, “the exaniple of constancy and very mirror of true magnanimit 
in these our days to all Princes,” Бала iik vadit aE oni Gnd: 
temporary ; better known js the glowing description by Roger Ascham : 
“one ш а] fortunes desired of his friends, reverenced of his foes, 
favoured of the Emperor, loved of all.” 

With the disappearance of Maurice the Emperor's interest in Albrecht 
Alcibiades waned. It was in vain that the Margrave beat the anti-eccle- 
siastical drum more furiously thun éver, or that many a north German 
Prince and city came to secret terms, Duke Henry of Brunswick 
displayed. unwonted vigour and defeated Albrecht at Steterburg on 
September 19, 1558, On December 1 the long-delayed ban was pro- 
claimed, and a second victory won by Duke Henry at Schwarzach on 
June 13, 1554, drove Albrecht again as a fugitive to the French Court 
Peace was at length restored, and Germany prepared for that Diet which 
was to settle its religious affairs for two generations. Permanent tolera- 
tion of heresy wis inevitable in the existing condition of German politics, 
and the prospect of such unweleome violence to his conscience determined 
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Ls Emperor definitely to withdraw from his imperial responsibilities 
formal abdication of the Empire was mot mode till three 

n his relinguishment of the Netherland: only took place in 

1555, and that of his Spanish kingdoms in 1556; but the end of his 

reign in Germany may be dated from the summer of 1554, when he 

empowered Ferdinand to settle the question of religion with the Diet, 

but not in his name. 

The city which had witnessed the birth of the Lutheran Faith was 
also to see its legitimation, and on February 5, 1555, Ferdinand opened 
another great Diet at Augsburg. No Elector was present in person; 
of the ecclesiastical Princes only two, the Bishops of Augsburg and 
Eichstadt, attended, and of temporal Princes only four, the young Arch- 
duke Charles, the Dukes of Bavaria and Württemberg, and the Margrave 
of Baden. The Catholics still had a majority in the Diet, and it cost 
them a severe mental struggle to relin the fundamental position of 
Catholicism, the seamless unity of the Christian Church. Ва шшк 
action with Protestants in opposition to the Spanish Suecession, in 
defence of princely privilege against Charles and of public peace against 
Albrecht, had paved the way, not to an agreement in religious matters, 
but to an agreement to differ about them. Yet even this compromise was 
not reached till Ferdinand had made one more effort to save ecclesiastical 
unity. He proposed that the Diet should first deal with the question of 
publie peace and refer religion to a Council or toia conference: Duke 
Ee of Württemberg and the Elector of Brandenburg were not 
averse to the idea, and the latter even suggested the Interim ss the 
basis of an agreement. But the hand of the Diet was foreed by the 
Lutheran Convention at Naumburg, which was attended by more German 
Princes than the Diet itself. Here it was determined to abide by the 
Confession of Augsburg, and this decision was upheld by the Elector 
Augustus, the sons of Jobm Frederick, and the Landgrares of Hesse, while 
the Elector Joachim hastily withdrew his ill-advised suggestion with 
regard to the Jnferim. 

‘Thereupon the Electoral College at Augsburg decided to deal with 
the religious question at once and demanded religious peace at any price. 
The Catholic Princes, led by ‘the Cardinal Archbishop of Augsburg, 
protested; but Christopher of Wiirttemberg came over to the Protestant 
side, and presently the Bishop of Augsburg was summoned to Conclaves 
at Rome, necessitated by the successive deaths of Julius III and Mar- 
cellus IL ‘The Protestants now put forward their full demands. They 

required security not merely for all present but all future subscribers to 
К Соко of Augsburg, and liberty to enjoy not only such ecclesi- 
astical property ex had already been secularised but all that might be 
confiscated hereafter; Lutherans in Catholic States were to have 
toleration, while no such privilege was to be accorded to Catholics in 
Lutheran territories, They sought in fact to reduce the Catholics to 
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the position to which they had themselves been reduced by the Recess of 
Speier in 1529; every legal obstacle to the Lutheran development was 
to be removed, while Catholics were deprived of their means of defence. 

‘The Catholics were not yet brought so low as to submit to such 
terms; for months the- struggle of parties went on, and it seemed possible 
that another religious war might ensue. Eventually a compromise was 
arranged mainly by Ferdinand and Augustus of Saxony. Security was 
granted to all Lutheran Princes; episcopal jurisdiction in their lands was 
to cease; and they might retain all ecclesiastical property secularised 
before the ‘Treaty of Pasan (1552), provided it was not immediately 
subject to the Empire. For the future each territorial secular Prince 
might choose between the Catholic and Lutheran faith, and his decision 
was to bind all his subjects. If a subject rejected his sovereign’s religion 
the only privilege be could claim was liberty to migrate into other lands. 
There remained two all-important points in dispute. The Lutherans 
still required toleration for the adherents of their confession in Catholic 
States; and the Catholics demanded that any ecclesiastical Prince, who 
abjured Catholicism, should forfeit his lands and dignitie. The Catholic 
objections to the first demand were insuperable; and the Lutherans were 
compelled to content themselves with an assurance by Ferdinand, which 
was not incorporated in the Recess, did not become law of the Empire, 
and of which the Reichskammergericht could therefore take no cognisance, 
The Catholic requirement about spiritual Princes was met by the famous. 
“ecclesiastical reservation” which imposed forfeiture of lands and dignities 
on Bishops who forsook the Catholic faith, This was incorporated in the 
Recess; but the Lutherans made their own reservation, and declared 
that they did mot consider themselves bound by the proviso. 

The so-called Peace of Augsburg, embodied in the Recess which was 
published on September 25, 1555, thus rested upon a double equivocation, 
and contained in itself the seeds of the Thirty Years’ War, It was in 
fact no more than a truce concluded, not because the two parties had 
decided the issues upon which they fought, bat because they were for 
the moment tired of fighting: and no half-messure was ever pursued 
by a more relentless Nemesis. “Ihe “ ecclesiastical reservation” has been 

url: as the worst sin of omission of which Protestant Germany 
was guilty, a4 a Criminal and cowardly evasion of a vital decision, which 
delay could only make more dificult The artificial tuation of 
spiritual principelities only served to buttress the Habs power and 
postpone the achievement of national unity. In the other senle a Catholic 
would place the fact that to the rescue of the ecclesiastical Flectorates 
from the rising tide of Protestantism must be attributed in no smull 
measure the hold which Catholicism still retains on western Germany. 

This lame aed halting conclusion of nearly forty years’ strife has been 
hailed as the birth of religious liberty; but it is mockery to describe 
the principle which underlay the Pesce of Augsburg as one of toleration, 
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Cujus regio cjus religio is n maxim ns fatal to true religion es it is to 
freedom of conscience; it is the creed of Erastian despotism, the formula 
Dreck Ња Оепода Чаа Роса erni M fiel P ther Tel 
mastered the Church as well as the State. Even for Princes relipious 
liberty was limited to the choice of one out of two alternatives, the 
GE The door of Germany was 
barred against Zwingli, Calvin, and Socinus ; and in neither the Lutheran 
nor the Roman Church was there the same latitude that there was in the 
Catholic Church of the Middle Ages. The onslaughts of her enemies 
elled Rome to define her doctrines and to narrow her communion; 
if the Catholic Church was purified in the process, it was also rendered 
more Puritan; it became exclusive rather than comprehensive, Roman 
rather than Catholic. To define the faith is to limit the faithful: the 
age was ane of definitions, and it destroyed for ever the hope of s real 
Catholicism, 

But even this meagre liberty of choice Denen two exclusive com- 
munions was deniel to the mass of the German people. For them the 
change consisted in this, that instead of having their faith determined 
for them by the Church, it was settled by their territorial Princes; 
instead of a clerical, there was a lay persecution; instead of a remote 
prospect of being burnt, the German dissenter, after 1455, enjoyed a 

much more imminent prospect of being banished; for the tyranny of 
Wittenberg, if it was less than that of Rome after the Council of Trent, 
stoic pes daa eM tests e EE A 
ance of Luther. Luther enunciated the principle of religious liberty, of 
individual priesthood. But he and his followers imposed another 
bondage, which went far to render this declaration ineffectual, ‘The chief 
actual contribution of the Lutheran Heformation to religious liberty was 
thus indirect, i: undesigned. Жет d the E Church inde- 
pendent of Home, prepared the way for coun other religious 
communities, which, however narrowly they may define their inti 
formularies, tend by their number to enforce mutual toleration. Private 
morality has been evolved out of the conflicting interests of an infinite 
mass of individuals; international law depends upon the multiplicity 
of independent States; xe bmi es for the freedom of 
conscience consists in the multitude and relative impotence of the 
Churches, 

There is no more disappointing epoch in German history than the 
reign of Charles V; if in its course it shattered some idola it also 
shattered ideals. It began full of hope, and the nation seemed young, 
‘There were plans for reforming the Church and renewing the Empire 
no one dreamt of dividing the one and destroying the other. Yet such’ 
was the result, The Reformation began with ideas and ended in force. 
In the Germany of the sixteenth, as in that of the nineteenth century, an 
ers of liberal thought closed in a fever of war; the persuasions of sweetness 
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ЩЫ ern br best of the drum and the blare of the 
trumpet; and methods of blood and iron supplanted the forces of reason. 
No ideas, it was found, in religion or politics, could survive unless they 
were cast in the hard materia! mould of German territorialism. 

The triumph of this principle is really the dominant note of the period. 
Territorialism rained the Empire, captured the Reformation, crushed the 
municipal independence of the cities, and lowered the status of the 
peasant, The fall of the imperial power was perhaps inevitable, 
but it was hastened by Charles V. In the first place, his dynastic and _ 
Spanish policy weakened his authority as a national monarch; in the 
second, his adoption of the cause of the Church threw the Reformers 
into the arms of the territorial Princes. The success of the Reforma- 
tion thus meant that of the oligarchie principle and the ruin of German 
monarchy. The Reformation of the Empire became incompatible with 
the Reformation of the Church; and the seal on Charles’ failure was set 
by the Diet of Augsburg, which, besides concluding a truce of religion, 
removed the Reichskammergericht, the organisation of the Circles, and 
the preservation of the peace from the sphere of imperial influence. 
Heneeforward Germany was not a kingdom, but a collection of petty 
States, whose rulers were dominated by mutual jealousies, From the 
time of Charles V to that of Frederick the Great, Germany ceased to 
be an international force; it was rather the arena in which the other 
nations of Europe, the Spaniard, the Frenchman, the Swede, the Pole, 
and the Turk, fought out their diplomatic and military struggles. 

The Kaisertum was but one of the Princes’ victims: the Bürgertum 
also fell before them, ‘The vigorous city life of the Middle Ages. wits 

a thing of the past; in many a German town the representative of 
the territorial sovereign domineered over the elect of the burghers, 
interfered in their administration, and even controlled their finances. 
On the боге of the Baltic the destruction of town independence in- 
volved the loss of Germany's maritime power, and not till our own 
day has this eclipse begun to pass With the decay of civic life went 
also the ruin of municipal arts and civilisation, and in its stead there 
was only the mainly formal culture of the petty German Court, No 
age im Germany was more barren of intelleetual inspiration than that 
which succeeded the Peace of Augsburg. The internecine struggles 
af the reign of Charles V had exhausted all classes in the notion, and 
an era of universal lassitude followed; intellectually, morally, and poli- 
tically, Germany was a desert, and it was ; called Religious Peace, 
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THE REFORMATION IN FRANCE. 


Тик Reformation in France never developed into a national more 
solidated themselves into a powerful and well-organised party, they 
never formed more than a minority of the nation, ‘The majority, 
whose attachment to the Catholic Church was stronger than their desire 
for. her reformation, detested the Reformers as schismatics and separatists 
even more than as heretics, When the Protestant ranks were recruited 
by the accession of numerous political malcontents, a more worldly 
leaven pervaded the whole cause; the principle of passive resistance 
wis abandoned, and an appeal to armed force became inevitable. ‘The 
result was a succession of religious wars, which lasted, though not con- 
tinuously, for more than thirty years, It was not till the beginning of 
the seventeenth century that France, once more at peace with herself, 
was able to work out on her own lines a Counter-Reformation. 

Yet at the beginning of the sixteenth century nearly all enlightened 
men were agreed as to the necessity for Reform, The evils under which 
the Church in France laboured were those which prevailed elsewhere: 
rapacity and worldliness among the Bishops and abbots, ignorance 
in the inferior clergy, great relaxation of discipline, and, in some 
eases, positive immorality in the monasteries and nunneries; and as the 
result an ever-widening separation between religion and morality, ‘The 
first of these evils was a favourite topic with the popular preachers of 
Dominican, Guillaume Pepin. On the other hand, the everyday story of 
the period has more to say about the ignorance of the parish priests and 
the immorality of the friars. "The Franciscans seem to have been especially 
unpopular. All ranks of the Church alike fell under the lush of Se 
Brant's Ship af Fools and Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, both of which were 
translated into French nnd widely read. | 

But Frenchmen сап relish satire even of what they love, and the 
prope were none the less sincere in their attachment to the Church 

ume they applauded the sallies of the jester, This attachment was 
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a religious feeling. Ever since the days of Philip the Fair France had 
maintained an independent attitude towards the Papacy, During the 
Avignon Captivity the Popes had been her obedient servants. At 
the Council of Constance it was two Frenchmen, Jean Gerson and 
Pierre d'Ailly, who were chiefly instrumental in bringing about the 
declaration that Councils are superior to Popes. "Phe Pragmatic 
Sanction (1438), us has been related in the first volume, gave definite 
shape to the liberties of the Gallican Church, and, though during the 
reigns of Louis SI and Charles VIII it was more or less in abeyance, 
the position of the French Church towards the Papacy remained 
practically unaltered. Louis XII formally restored the Pragmatic ; od 
in his contest with Pope Julius If skilfully made use of the 

poet, Pierre Gringore, to influence publie: opinion, In his Seng 
tetralogy of Le Jai du Prince des Sots et Mere Soite, played at Paris 
on Shrove-Tuesday, 1511, the Pope was held up to open ridicule, Thus 
in France there were no motives of personal interest at work to make a 
revolt from Home desirable. The effect of the Concordat, the sub- 
stitution of which for the Pragmatic (1516) was the only reform that 
the Fifth Lateran Council gave to France, was to put the French Chorch 
under the authority, not of the Pope, but of the King. 

But the change in the method of appointing Bishops and Abbots 
from canonical election to nomination by the Crown, : Bor raê the chief 
feature of the Concordat, while it put an end to the noisier forms of 
scandal іп thë elections. greatly increased what many regarded as the 
root of the whole evil, the non-residence and worldly character of the 
superior clergy. Por Francis I found that the patronage of some six 
hundred bisheprics and abbeys furnished him with a convenient and 
inexpensive method of providing for his diplomatic service, and of 
rewanling literary merit. бе мош жылга MCA DAE UY 
laymen, and even Bishops were not always in orders; 
aggravated form was common; the сме of Cardinal Jean of Lorraine 
телу; ич кш чке ео the ER 

Italjans shared largely in tronage, and in 1 
it i TERT that they held one-third of all the benefices in the 
kingdom. It was this new method of patronage which more than any- 
all attempts at reform, It was idle to talk of reform at 
the bottom when at ‘the top every personal interest was bound up with 
the existing corruption. 

An impulée to reform was clearly needed irom without. "This was 
furnished hy the Henaissance. For it was inevitable that the spirit of 
free enquiry, which was the main characteristic of that movement, should 
also invade tht domain of religious dogma and Church institutions, and 
that, penetrating here as elsewhere to the sources, it should apply itself 
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to the first-hand study of the book upon which! dogma and institutions 
were ultimately based. It was inevitable also that the spirit of individu- 
alism which was another marked characteristic of the Renaissance should 
end in questioning the right of the Church to be the sole interpreter of 
that book, and in asserting boldly that the final test of all religion is 
ib: power to satisfy the needs of the individual soul, 

The connexion between the two movements, the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, was especially close in France, In both alike the same 
man occupied an almost identical position, standing on a threshold 
which he never actually crossed. "This was Jacques Lefevre, a native of 
Étaples i in Picardy (Faber Stapulensis), After taking his degree in Arts 
in the University of Paris, he studied for some time in Italy and then 
devoted himself to the teaching of Aristotle and mathematics. He was 
also a busy writer and edited various works, including Latin translations 
of most of Aristotles works. Though his Latin was somewhat bar- 
barous and his knowledge of Greek imperfect, his services were warmly 
recognised by younger scholars, many of whom were his pupils, In the 
year 1507, when he was about fifty, he abandoned secular learning 
entirely for theology, and in 1512 published a Latin translation of St 
Paul's Epistles, with a commentary, The book was remarkable in two 
ways; first because a revised version of the Vulgate was printed lyy the 
side of the traditional text, and secondly because it anticipated two of the 
cardinal doctrines of the Lutheran theology. ‘Thus in the commentary on 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians Lefèvre asserts that there ia no merit 
in human works without the grace of God; in that on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews he denies, though in somewhat. Jess precise language, the 
doctrine of "Eransubstantintion, while admitting the Real Presence. 

Lefevre remained for some years after the publication of this book in 
the seclusion of the abbey of St Germain-des-Pres mt Pari, where his 
former pupil, Guillaume Briconnet, was Abbot. His book, though it 
attracted the attention of the learned, passed otherwise unnoticed. It 
was not till 1519 that the spark which Һе had kindled was fanned into 
a flame by the dissemination of Luthers Latin writings, which were read 
eagerly at Paris. But it was Briconnet who first put his hand to the 
practical work of reforming the Church in France. Appointed to the 
see of Meaux in 1516 he had, after nan absence of two years at Rome on 

n special mission, returned full of zeal for the reformation of his diocese. 
Te wan in the prosevution of this design that towards the close of the 
year 1590 he summoned to Meaux his old tutor Lefevre and certain of 
his friends and pupils all noted for their learning and piety, and all 
sharing more or les in his theological views, Among them were 
Francois Vatahle, eminent ns an Hebrew scholar, Guillaume Farel, and 
Gérard Housel. Another member of the group, Michel d'Arande, was 
already at Meaux. "They met with great favour from the Bishop, and 
throughout his diocese carried on the work of “preaching Christ from 
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eager sympathy by the King’s sister, Margaret, Duchess of Alençon, 
who had chosen the Bishop for her spiritual director and was at this 
time carrying on with him a voluminous correspondence. 

In June, 1523, Lefevre published a revised French translation of 
four Gospels, the first instalment of а new translation of the whole 
Bible, which he had been urged to undertake by Mangaret and her 
mother, The rest of the New Testament followed before the end of the 
year. Except in a few passages it was nothing more than a revision of 
Jean de Rély Bible, itself almost an exact reproduction of the old 
thirteenth century translation; but its publication did much to spread the. 
knowledge of the New Testament. ‘Though the effect of Luther's writings 
in Franee was considerable, the French Reformers showed almost from 
the first a tendency to base their theology rather on the literal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures than on the specially Lutheran doctrine af 
Justification by Faith. Moreover, the geographical position of France 
brought them naturally into closer relations with Bucer and Capito at 
Strassburg, and with (Ecolampadius at Basel, than with Luther at 

For two and a half years the preaching at Meaux went on without 
molestation and then the storm-clouds began to gather, Already on 
April 15, 1521, the Faculty of Theology of the Paris University, com- 
monly called the Sorbonne, had formally condemned Luthers writings, 
and an August 8 of the same year the Parliament of Paris had issued a 
proclamation that all those who had any of these writings in their 
possession should deliver them up under penalty of a fine or imprison- 
ment. Jt was by virtue of this order that on June 16, 1523, the books 
of Louis de Berquin, & gentleman of Picardy, noted for his learning, were 
seized, examined, and censured as heretical, On October 15 the Bishop 
of Meaux, whose sole desire was to reform the Church from within, and 
who consequently hed no sympathy with Luther's attitude of open revolt, 
issued two svnodal decrees: one against the doctrines and books of 
Luther, and the other against certain heretical opinions which had been 
preached in his diocese touching prayers for the dead and the invocation 
of the Saints: The latter decree was probably aimed at Farel, whose 
fiery and logical mind hed carried him further than his companions, and 
who had lef Meaux after only a short sojourn to become the leader of 
an advanced section of the movement which denied the Real Presence 
and shewed generally an iconoclastic and uncompromising spuit. The 
other preachers were still protected by the Bishop in spite of the Paris 
Parliament, However, in March, 1525, an example was made in the 
person of a Wool-carder, named Jean Leclerc, who having committed a 
fanatical outage was whipped and branded, first at Paris and then at 
Meaux, A few months later he was burnt at Metz for a similar offence, 

While Francis was prisoner at Madrid the Queen-Mother, urged 
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to gain the support of the Pope, induced the Parliament to appoint a 
commission for the trial of Lutherans. Many persons were imprisoned ; 
Lefevre's translation of the New Testament was condemned to be burned ; 
and proceedings were instituted against the Meaux preachers. ‘They 
saved themselves hy flight, finding a refuge at Strassburg in the homse of 
Capito (October, 1525) In January, 1526, Berquin was imprisone 
and on February 17 a young bachelor of arts named Joubert was burrit 
at Paris for holding Lutheran doctrines. 

On March 17 Francis returned from captivity; and on the very day 
of his arrival in France he sent an order for the Parliament to suspend 
all action against Berquin, who after considerable delay was set at 
liberty, Lefevre, Housel and Arande, who still called themselves 
was appointed tutor to the King’s third son. In spite of the execution 
of Jacques Pauvan, one of the Meaux preachers against whom proceedings 
had been taken with the full approval of the King (Aucust 25, 1526), 
the hopes of the Reformers began to rise; and, an the whole, up to the 
em] of 1527 things seemed to be taking a turn in their favour. But on 
December 16 of that year the King, being in straits for money for the 
ransom of his sons, summoned an Assembly of Notables; and, when the 
representatives of the clergy accompanied their vote of 1,900,000 Bvrer 
with a request that he would take measures for the repression of 
Lutheranism, he pave a ready assent. 

An outrage om a statue of the Virgin at Paris (May 91, 1528) 
furnished him with an opportunity of proving his sincerity, and he took 
part in & maznilicent expiatory procession, Not long afterwards Berquin 
was again brought to trial and found guilty of heresy, Francis left him 
to his fate, and he was burnt on April 17, 1529. “He might have 
been the Luther of France," says Theodore Beza, "had Francis been a 
Frederick of Saxony.” Meanwhile an im: nf provincial synod, that 
of Sens, had been sitting at Paris from February to October of 1528 
under the presidency of Cardinal Duprat, the Archbishop of Sens, for 
the purpose of devising measures for the repression of heresy. Similar 
synods were held for the provinces of Bourges and Lyons. 

For two and a half years after Berquin's death the King showed no 
favour to the Reformers, — But in the autumn of 1532 another change 
in his religious policy began to make itself felt. The ever shifting 
course of his diplomacy had now brought him into a close alliance with 
Henry VIII and into relations with the Protestant Princes of Germany. 
It was perhaps significant of this change that Jean du Bellay who, like 
his brother Guillaume, was in favour of & moderate reform of the 
Church, was at this time. appointed Bishop of Paris, During the whole 
of Lent, 1533, Gerard Roussel, at the instigation of Margaret, now 
Queen of Navarre, and of her husband, preached daily in the Louvre to 
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large congregations; and when Noel Beda and some other doctors of the 
Sorbonne venturel to accuse the King and Queen of heresy, and to stir 
up the people to sedition, Francis, on the matter being reported to him, 
i from Melun an ediet banishing the doctors from the city. The 
Queen of Navarre became in consequence highly unpopular with the 
orthodox, and, in a comedy played by the students of the College: of 
Navarre on October 1, 1533, was with Roussel held up to ridicule under 
a thin disguise, 

The desire of the King for the Pope's Friendship led however to a 
fresh change of religious policy; and, as the result of the conference with 
Clement at Marseilles (October 1—November 12, 1588), Francis, while 
declining to join in a general crüsade against the followers of Luther and 
Zwingli, agreed to take steps for the suppression of heresy in his own 
kingdom and received from the Pope a Bull for that purpose. An 
opportunity at once occurred for putting it into force. On November 1 
the new Hector of the University of Paris, Nicolas Cop, in his customary 
Latin oration, developed in unmistakable terms the doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith. It soon became known that this discourse had been 
written for him by a young scholar of Picardy, named Jean Cauvin, or, 
as he called himself, Calvin. ‘The scandal was great; and the King on 
hearing of it immediately wrote to the Parliament enjoining it to 
a week fifty Lutherans were in prison; and an edict was issued that 
anyone convicted by two witnesses of being a Lutheran should be burned 
forthwith “Tt will be like the Spanish Inquisition” wrote Martin 
Bucer 

Hut the King's Catholic fever quickly cooled down. On January 24, 
1554, he entered into a secret treaty with the German Protestant 
Princes; and when he returned to Paris in the first week of Fe ry the 
persecutions ceased. Evangelical doctrine: were again preached in the 
Louvre, “I see no one round me but old women," was the complaint of 
a Sorbonne doctor from his pulpit; * all the men ga to the Louvre." In’ 
the spring Guillaume du Bellay was sent for the second time on а 
mission to Germany, with the object of concerting with the German 
theologians some via media which should effect a reconciliation between 
the two religious parties, Accordingly he sent a request to Melanchthor 
to draw up a paper embodying suggestions which might serve as the 
basis for an oral conference. Melanchthon complied, and du Bellay 
returned to France with a paper, dated August 1, 1594, in which 
the various points in dispute were separately discussed and means of 
arranging them were suggested. 

But these hopes of reconciliation were suddenly scattered to the 
winds by the rash act of some of the more fanatical Reformers. On the 
morning of October 18, 1534, the inhabitants of Paris awoke to find the 
walls of all the principal theroughfares placarded with а broadside in 
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which the Mass and its celebrants were attacked in the coarsest and 
most offensive terms, Copies were also pasted up in Orleans and other 
towns, and one was even affixed to the door of the royal bedchamber at 
Amboise, where Francis was at the time residing. The people of Paris 
were thoroughly roused and frightened by what seemed to them a 
blasphemous outrage. The King was furious, A persecution began in 
Paris which far exceeded all its predecessors in г 

By the middle of November two hundred heretics were said to be in 
prison; before the end of the rear this number was nearly doubled. 
By Christmas eight persons been burned. Early in the following 
year (1535) the King returned to Paris, and on January 21 took part in 

a grand expiatory procession. This was followed by a public banquet, 
аен Мада Апр эрме announcing once more his intention of 
exterminating heresy from his kingdom. The day of expiation closed 
with the burning of six more heretics. On January 25 seventy-three 
Lutherans, who had fied from Paris, were summoned by the town crier 
to appear before the Courts, or in default to suffer attainder and con- 
fiscation of their goods. Among these was the educational reformer, 
Mathurin Cordier, and the poet, Clément Marot- By May 5 there 
were nine more executions, making in all twenty-three. But the King 
was beginning to relent On the death of the Chancellor, Cardinal 
Duprat (July 9), Francis appointed in his place Antoine do Bourg, 
who was favourable to the Reformers. On July 16 he issued an Edict 
from Coucy announcing that there were to be no further prosecutions 
| in the case of Sacramentarians and relspsed persons, and that all 
fügitives who returned and abjured their errors within six months should 
receive pardon. ‘The reason for this milder attitude was that Francis 
was still angling for an alliance with the German Protestant Princes, 
and had renewed the negociations with Melanchthon. By the direction 
of Guillaume du Bellay, John Sturm, who held at this time « professorship 
at Paris, wrote both to Melanchthon and Bucer urging them to come to 
‘France for the purpose of a conference with the Paria theologians, 
Melanchthon consented; but the Elector John Frederick of Saxony 
Багой о Tet him go; and the conference had to be abandoned 
(August, 1535). At the same time the Sorbonne, to whom Melanchthon's 
paper of the preceding year had been submitted, expressed its entire 
disapproval of the project. 

Bucer, however, still worked indefatigahly on behalf of a reconcilia- 
tion ; and at the close of the year du Bellay was again in Germany, first 
assuring the dict of Protestant Princes assembled at Schmalkalden that 
his royal master had not burnt his Lutheran subjects from any dislike of 
their religious opinions, and then holding interviews with Melanchthon, 
Sturm, and others, in which he represented his master's theological views 
as differing not greatly from their awn. ft was all to no purpose. Princes 
dnd theologians alike had ceased to believe in the French King's sincerity. 
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Neither the Edict of Coucy, nor a similar Edict, somewhat more 
liberal, which was issued in May, 1536, had much effect in bringing back 
the exiles to France, The great majority preferred exile to abjuration. 
Thus while the cause of Protestantism in France lost in this way many of 
its most ardent supporters, on the other hand there fell away from it the 
timid and the interested, those who: had no wish “to be burned like red 
herrings,” and those who basked in the sunshine of the royal favour. 
Moreover the sympathies of moderate men, of men like Guillaume and 
Jean du Bellay, of Guillaume Budé and Francois Rabelais, were alienated 
by the iconoclastic outbursts of the Reformers. ‘They were favourable 
to a reform of D 
or humanists, and not Rabelais’ Gargantua, which he 
must have ined jusd befoce the affkir of tbe placate, noutat ане 9 
passages of a distinctly evangelical character. But in his later books we 
fnd him “throwing stones into the Protestant garden.” Lastly, there 
was & small group who followed the example of the Queen of Navarre 
and her ally Gérard Roussel, now Bishop of Oloron, and, while still 
holding the chief evangelical doctrines, continued members of the 
Catholic Church and conformed to most of its ceremonial Though 
this seemed to Calvin an unworthy compromise, it fairly represented the 
half-praetienl, half-mystical character of Margaret's religion and her 
adherence to a certam phase of the Renaissance. 

Thus the affair of the placards and the resulting persecution had 
made too wide a breach between the two religious parties to admit of 
ita being healed. Partly from the timidity of the leaders and partly 
from the raslıness of the rank and file, the first or Evangelical phase 








Church. In the early part of the year 1536 the man, who bad in- 
itiated the movement, the aged Lefévre d'Etaples, died at Nérac. Almost 
simultaneously there appeared a work which was to inaugurate the 
second or Calvinistic phase of French Protestantism, Calvin's Christianae 
relimionis sngtitulio (March, 1536), ‘Though little more than a sketch as 
compared with the form which it finally took, it was in essential points. 
complete, It guve the French Reformers what they so greatly needed, a 
definite theological system in place of the undogmatic and mainly practical 
teaching of Lefivre and Roussel, It gave them a profession of faith 
which might serve at once to unite their own forces and to prove to their 
persecutors the righteousness of their canse. 
It is true that French Protestantism, in thus becoming Calvinistic, in 
a large measure abandoned the two leading principles of the movement 
out of which it had sprung, the spirit of free enquiry, and the spirit of 
individualism. But without this surrender it must in the long run have. 
yielded to persecution. It was only by cohesion that it could build op 
the necessary strength for resistance. ‘Thus the French Protestants 
hailed the author of thè Jrrfitutio a: their natural leader, as the organiser 
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of their scattered forces. Little wonder if during the next twenty-five 
years of their direst need they looked for consolation and support to 
the free city among the Alps and to the strong man who ruled it 
The new war with Charles V, which broke out in April, 1536, left the 
French King no leisure for the su ssion of heresy. But after the truce 
nt Nice and the interview with the Emperor at Aigues-Mortes (July 14, 
1558) Francis began to address himself in esrnest to his task. After two 
partial Edicts, the first addressed to the Parliament of Toulouse 
(December 16, 1538), and the second to the Parliaments of Toulouse, 
Bordeaux, and Rouen (June 24, 1539), he issued from Fontainebleau on 
June 1,1540, 4 p | Edict of great severity, It introduced a more 
efficient and rapid procedure for the trial of heretics, which, with a 
slight modification made by the Edict of Paris (July 23, 1543), enlarging 
the powers of the ecclesiastical Courts, remained in force for the next 
nine years. On August 29, 1542 another Edict wis addressed to the 
Parliament of Toulouse, followed on the next day by a mandamus to 
those of Paris, Bordeaux, Dijon, Grenoble, and Rouen. The Parliament 
of Aix required no such stimulus. Meanwhile the Sorbonne had been 
engaged in drawing up twenty-six articles in which the true Catholic 
faith on all the disputed points was set forth: It was their answer to 
the French translation of the Jnstitutio which Calvin had completed in 
were ratified by 4 royal Ordinance of July 28, 1548. The answer of the 
Parliament of Paris had been of a more material character, On July 1, 
1542, it issued a Jong Edict concerning the supervision of the press, of 
which the first clause ordered all copies of the Jnstitutio to be given up 
within twenty-four hours, On February 14, 1544, these were solemnly 
burnt, with other books, including several printed by Etienne Dolet, 
"This was shortly followed by the publication of the first Inder Erpurge- 
ius issued by the Sorbonne, which was registered by the Parliament ten 
In this policy of repression the King had the active support of four 
men; the Inquisitor-General, Matthieu Ory; the first President of the 
Parliament of Paris, Pierre Liret, soon to become éven more notorious 
ng the President of the Chambre Ardente: thé Chancellor, Guillaume 
Poyet, who had succeeded the moderate Antoine du Bourg on November 
12, 1538; and foremost nmong them, the Cardinal de Tournon, now all 
powerful with the King, and practically his first minister, ‘Though the 
Cardinal was a liberal patron of learning and letters, he was a relentless 
and untiring foe to the new religious doctrines, “He is worth to France 
an Inquisition in himself,” said a contemporary, It is significant also that 
just at this lime Francis lost one of his ablest and most enlightened 
ministers, and the French Reformers one of their best friends in 
Guillaume du Bellay, who died in Januarr, 1543, 
With such a man in power as the Cardinal de Tournon there was not 
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likely to be any slackness in le execution of the Edict "Ihe earlier 
half of the year 15431 was a period of special distress for the French 
Reformers; and throughout the years 1540 to 1544 constant additions 
were made to the roll of their martyrs. It is chiefly of isolated cases 
that we hear, at most of three ar four at a time; thére were no autas-de- ff, 
The stress of persecution had compelled the Reformers. to 

and secrecy, but each fresh execution added strength to the 
cause One martyr made many converts 

The Peace of Crépy, September 18, 1544, with its vague provisions 
for the reunion of religion, and “for the prevention of the extreme 
danger” which threatened it, boded evil to the Reformers. The next 
year, 1545, memorable as the year in which the Council of Trent held 
its first sitting, is also memorable for an act which has left a dark stain 
on the history of France and the Church, the massacre of the Waldenses 
of Provence. In 1530 these peaceful followers of Peter Waldo, who 
dwelt in about thirty villages along the Durance, having heard of 
the religious doctrines that were being preached in Germany and 
Switzerland, sent two envoys to some of the leading Reformers to lay 
before them their own tenets, and to submit to them forty-seven questions 
on which they were desirous of instruction. ‘They received long answers 
from (Ecolampadius and Bucer, and in consequence held in September, 
1532, a conference of their ministers at Angrogne in Piedmont, at which: 
they drew up a confession of faith chiefly based on the replies of the two 
Reformers. "hey also agreed to contribute five hundred gold crowns 
to the printing of the new French translation of the Scriptures which 
was in contemplation. This affiliation of their sect to the Lutheran 
beresy naturally attracted the attention of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Accordingly Jean de Roma, the Inquisitor of the Faith for Provence, who 
had already begun to exhort the Waldenses to abjure their heresy, set on 
foot a cruel persecution. 

The unfortunate Waldenses appealed to the King, who sent 
commissioners to investigate the matter. Homa was condemned, but 
escaped punishment by Hight to Avignon (1538); and the Waldenses, 
profiting by the comparative favour that was shown to the Reformers 
at this time, considerably incréased in number. But in 1535 the 
Archbishop and Parliament of Aix renewed the persecution, and on 
November 18, 1540, the Parliament issued an order, afterwards known 
as the Arréf de Mérindol, by which seventeen inhabitants of Mirindol 
and ‘the neighbourhood, who had been summoned before the bar of 
Parliament and had failed to appear, were sentenced to be burned. 
Owing however to the action of the First President the order was not 
put into immediate execution; and, the matter having come to the King's 
cars, he ordered Guillaume du Bellay, his Lieutenant-General in Piedmont, 
to make an enquiry into the character and religious opinions of the 

aldenses. As the result of this enquiry the King granted a pardon to 
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(February 8, 1541). The order was still suspended over their heads when 
at the close of 1543 Jean Meynier, Seigneur d'Oppéde, a man of brutal 
ferocity, succeeded to the office of First President of the Parliament of 





Aix. The Waldenses again appealed to the King and were again. 

ted (1544), Accordingly the Parliament, despatched a messenger 
to the King with the false statement that the people of Merindol were in 
the Cardinal de Tournon they obtained upon this statement new letters- 
who were found guilty of the Waldensian heresy should be exterminnted 
(January 1, 1545), The decree was kept secret until an army had been 
collected ; and then, on April 12, Oppéde, who, in the absence of the 
Governor of Provence was acting as his deputy, called together the 
Parliament, read the decree, and appointed four commissioners to carry 
it into execution. Within a week Mérindol, Cabritres, and other villages 
were in ashes; and at Cabrières alone eight hundred persons, including 
women and children, mre said to have been put to death. The work 
of destruction continued for nearly two months, and in the end it was 
computed that three thousand men, women, and children had been 
killed, and twenty-two villages burned, while the flower of the men were 
sent to the galleys. Many of the survivors fled the country to find a 
refuge in Switzerland. 

If the execution of the “ Fourteen of Meaux " falls far short of the 
massacre of the Vaudois ar regards the number of its victims, its strictly 
judicial character makes it more instructive as an example of the treat- 
mentof heretics, In the year 1546 the Reformers of Meaux organised 
themselves into a Church after the pattern of that set up by the French 
refugees at Strassburg eight years before. They chose as their first 
pastor, a wool-cander, named. Pierre Leclerc, a brother of the man who 
was bumt at Metz. Their number increased under his ministry, and the 
matter soon came to the ear of the authorities, On September 8 a 
sudden descent wss made on the congregalion, and sixty persons were 
arrested and sent to Paris to be tried by the Parliament. "heir greatest 
crime was that they had celebrated the Holy Communion. On October 4 
sentence was pronounced, Fourteen were sentenced to be tortured and 
burned, five to be flogged and banished; ten, all women, were set free, 
while the remainder were to underzo gradunted forms of penance, The 
sentences were carried out at Meaux on October 7. Etienne Mangin, in 
whose house the services had always been held, and Leclerc, were carried 
to the stake on hurdles, the rest on tumbrils. ‘They had all previously 

ne whut wes known as “extraordinary” torture, anè all had 
refused to reveal the names of other Heformers at Meaux. Ad the stake 
six yielded so fur as to confess to a priest, thereby escaping the penalty 
of having their tongues cut out; the others who remained frm suffered 
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who died impenitent. Tbe congregation at Menux was thus broken 
up, but tes carried the evangelical seed to other towns in 
France. 

The “Fourteen of Meaux” were not the only victims of the year 
1546. Five others had already been burned at Paris, including the 
scholar and printer Étienne Dolet. Others were burned in the provinces, 
The next year, 1547, opened with fresh executions; and on January 14 
the mutilation of a statue of the Virgin was expintel by a solemn 
procession at Paris. 

Such was the policy which Francis I began definitely to adopt towards: 
Protestantism after the affair of the placards, and which he put into active 
execution during the last seven years of his life. How far was it-suc- 
cessful? As we have seen, it drove a large number of persons into exile; 
and these consisted chiefly of the better-born and better-cducated among 
the Reformers. It intimidated many into outward conformity with the 
Church, It prevented all public exercise of the Reformed religion, and 
all open propaganda. Religious meetings were held by night or in 
treaties concealed amonpst the wares of pretended pedlars, On the 
other hand the frequent executions helped to spread the evil they 
were meant to repress, The firm courage with which the victims faced 
death did as much as the purity of their lives to convert others to their 
faith. Moreover, the influence of the exiles reacted on their old homes. 
From Geneva and the other Swiss centres of Protestantism missionaries 
cume to esangelise France, 

‘The result was that there was no longer a province in France, except 
Britanny, in which Protestantism had not acquired. foothold, In all the 
large towns it had been established at an early date. In Lyons, the most 
enlightened town of France, the Lutherans were already described in 
1524 as “swarming.” At Bordeanx, where the first seed had been sown 
by Farel, the preaching of a Francisean, Thomas Dilyricus, in 1526, hud 
produced a rich harvest; amd the revival in 1532 of the old College of 
Arts under the name of the College of Guyenne had done much to 
foster the movement. Rouen was deeply infected in 1531 and thence 
the contagion spread to other parts of Normandy and to Amiens in 
Picardy, Orleans became an important centre, partly through the 
influence of Melchior Wolmar, who lived there from 1598 to the end of 
1550. Even at Toulouse, where the University had been founded aa 
& bulwark of orthodoxy, and on the whole had fully maintained its 
reputation, the new doctrines could not be kept out, and in 1582 Jean 
de Caturce, a young licentiate of laws, was burned at the stake. 

Other Universities contributed to the spread of Evangelical teaching; 
Poitiers, Angers, Bourges, and especially Nismes, the new foundation of 
Margaret of Navarre, thè rector of which was the well-known humanist 
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Claude Baduel, an avowed Protestant. At Poitiers one of the professors 
ef theology, Charles de Sainte Marthe, openly taught the new doctrines 
till, a persecution breaking out in 1597, he had to fly for his life, 
Protestantism was also rife at Loudun and Fontenay, and before long 
spread to Niort and La Rochelle, Poitou became the stronghold of 
French Protestantism. Other provinces to which it gained admission at 
an early date were Dauphiné, where Farel had preached in 1599, and 
the Vivarais, in which Annonay near the Rhone became an important 
centre. 

As was natural, the water-ways of the great rivers helped to spread 
the movement. Om the Loire there was hardly & town from Le Puy to 
Angers which it did not reach, while between Orleans and Tours it took 
a firm hold. It worked up the Sarthe to Le Mans and Alençon, and up 
the Allier to Moulins Issoire, It penetrated the Limousin by the 
Vienne and La Marche by the Creuse. It made its way along the Seine 
from Rouen to Troyes and along the Yonne to Sens and Auxerre, From 
Lyons it travelled down the Rhone to Tournon, nnd up the Saóne to 
Mâcon and: Châlons, At Dijon, the old capital of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, & Lutheran was executed in 15930, and soon afterwards a pastor 
was sent there from Geneva, Agen on the Garonne formed a connecting 
link between Bordeaux and Toulouse; Sainte Foy and Bergerac were 
reached by the Dordogne, and Villeneuve by the Lot. The preaching 
of Philibert Hamelin at Saintes has been deseribel in a well-known 
passage by his fellow-Protestant Bernard Palissy; thence it spread tip 
te Charente to Cognac and Angoulême. 

This then was the result of the repressive policy which Francis I had 
carried out with more or Jess consistency for ten years. ‘The outward 
manifestation of Protestantism was indeed kept under, though not 
without difficulty; but the work of propaganilism went on in secret, 
until nearly the whole of France was covered with a network of posts 
which, insignificant enough at present, were ready at a favourable 
opportunity and with proper orgunisation to become active centres of a 
militant Protestantism. But a change was now impending in the 
government of France. At the end of January, 1547, Francis I was 
seized with a serious illness, which terminated fatally on the 31st of 
March. We was succeeded by his only surviving son, under the title of 


Henrys policy towards the Protestante from the first was far more 
uniformly rigorous than his father's, It was not Махай] either by 
sympathy with humanism, or by the -necessity of concilisting his 
Protestant allies, Moreover it was the one point of policy upon which 
all his advisers were agreed. Here the opposing influences of Mont- 
morency and Guise united in a common aim. In the very first year 
of his reign a second criminal Court of the Parliament of Paris was 
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created for the trial of heretics (October 8, 1547), It became known as 
la Chambre Ardente, and fully deserved its name. From the beginning 
of December, 1547, to January 10, 1550, it mit have COTRIETIHL TREE to 
death at least à hundred persons, belonging for the most part to the 
diction was confined to a quarter of France, 'The provincial Parliaments, 
especially those of Ronen, Toulouse, and Aix, were no less active. 
Owing to the jealousy of the ecclesiastical Courts the sole right of 
trying cases of heresy was restored to them by an Edict of November 19, 
1549, and the Chambre Ardente waa temporarily suppressed. But the 
ecclesiastical Courts continued to ahow remissness; and a new Edict was 
issued from Cháteaubriand on June 2T, 1551, It transferred to the civil 
Courts the cognisance of heretical acts which involved a public scandal or 
disturbance, nnd encouraged informers by the promise of a third of the 
accused's property. Fresh executions in various parts of France showed 
that the judges were more to be relied on than the Bishops. In March, 
1553, the Chambre Ardeniz was revived, and soon afterwards an execution 
took place at Lyons which made a deep impression on the public mind. 
It was that of the “Five Scholars of Lausanne.” Natives of different 
places in the south-west of France, they had gone to Lausanne to 
prepare themselves by study for the work of evangelisation. One had 
lodged with Beza, another with Viret On their return home 
were arrested at Lyons (May 1, 1552) and condemned to death for 
heresy by the ecclesiastical judge. Having appealed to the Parliament 
of Paris, they were kept for a whole year in prison awaiting its 
decision, Beza, Pierre Viret, the Cantons of Zurich and Bern, interceded 
in vain with the King and with the Cardinal of Tournon. ‘The 
scholars were burnt on May 16, 1555. They had been guiltv of no 
crime except that of heretical opinions; they had committed no act 
which could possibly be construed aè dangerous to the public peace 
ar to the orthodox religion: ‘Their execution made a deep impression, 
and the account of it fills a large space in Crespin's Martyrology 
which appeared in the following year (1554), and immediately took rank 
with the Protestant Bible and the Protestant Psalter as a cherished 
source of inspiration and support in persecution. 

In the year 1555 French Protestantism took a definite step forwards. 
It began to organise its Churches. It is true that before this date 
Churches had been established at Meaux (1546) and Nismes (1547), but 
they had both been broken up by persecution. Now Paris set the 
example. ‘The Church was organised, as that of Meaux had been, on 
the model of that of Strassburg, founded bv Calvin in 1538. Jean le 
Maçon, surnamed Le Rivière, was chosen as pastor, and he was assisted 
in the work of government by a consistory of elders and deacona — [n 
the same year Churches were organised after the same pattern at Angers, 
Poitiers, and Loudin, and in the little peninsula of Arvert, between 
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the Gironde and the Seudre. In the following year (1556) were added 
Blois and Montoire in the Orléanais; Bourges, Isoudun, and Aubigny 
in Berry; and Tours; while the Church of Meaux was refounded in the 
same year, he Churches of Orleans and Rouen date from 1557, and 
аз many os twenty were established in 1558, inclading Dieppe, Troyes, 
Bordeaux, La Rochelle Toulouse, and Rennes, This important work 
was due largely to the instigation of Calvin, and was carried out under 
his supervision. During the cleven years from 1555 to 1566 no les 
than 120 pastors were sent from Geneva to France. Geneva was in fact 
now- regarded as the capital of French Protestantism; French refugees 


had gone there in increasing numbers, and had contributed to Calvin's 
definite triumph over his opponents in the very year, 1555, in which the 
French Chu began to be organised, 

Meanwhile the French government wes devising a more powerful 
engine for the suppression of Protestantism. At the inst of the 
Cardinal of Lorrame Edicts were drawn up establishing an Inquisition 
after the Spanish pattern. They were submitted to the Parliament of 
Paris early in the year 1555, but the Parliament refused to register them, 
and when Pierre Séguier, one of the presidents d mortier, appeared before 
the King to justify its action (October 22, 1555) he spoke with such 
convincing eloquence that the matter was dropped for a time, But in 
1557 Henry, finding the existing machinery for the suppression of 
heresy still insufficient, obtained n papal brief authorising the proposed 
step. To this was joinel a diploma appointing the Cardinals of 
Lorraine, Bourbon, and Chatillon as Inquisitors-General (April 25, 1557}. 
Ais, however, the Parliament refused to recognise it, the brief remained 
inoperative, and the King had to content himself with a new Edict 
against heresy which was issued from Compitgne on July 24. 

Before it was registered (January 15, 1558) a fresh persecution broke 
out. The defeat of St Quentin (August 10) had thrown Paris into a 
parorysm of unreasoning terror, which was repeated on the news of the 
surrender of the town (August 27). On the evening of September 4 
а сопртер ition of three or four hundred Protestants, which lind assembled 
for worship in a large house in the Rue St Jacques, was attacked by 
a furious mob. The majority of the men, many of whom were armed, 
forced their way out, but the rest remained in the building till the 
arrival of a magistrate and an armed force, when they were carried off to 
prison. Asa result of the investigations which followed, seven persons, 
including a. young married lady of rauk, were burned. There were also 
some high-born ladies among those prisoners who were eventually re- 
leased. The fact is significant. During the last few years Protestantism, 
which st first affected mainly the artisan class, had begun to spread 
among the higher ranks of society, and it now received some. notable 
accessors. Francois d’Andelot, the youngest of the Chatillon brothers, 
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became a Protestant during his imprisc ment at Melun (1551-5), and 
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the imprisonment of Gaspard de Coligny after the fall of St Quentin 
had the sume result. About the same time Antoine de Bourbon, the. 
titular King of Navarre, who was the next in succession to King Henry I 
and his sons, joined the tanks of the Reformers, He was followed by 
his brother Louis, Prince of Condé. 

The most active of these converts was d'Andelot. In April, 1558, 
he visited his wife's large estates in Britanny together with one of the 
Paris pastors, Gaspard Carmel, nnd this helped to spread Protestantism 
een unse But soon after his retim 

to Paris he was arrested by the King’s order, and confined at Melun for 
two months, The immediate cause of his arrest was his alle presence 
in the Pré-aux-Clercs, where, for five successive evenings (May 13-17), « 
large concourse of persons of all ranks had assembled to take part in the 
singing of Marot’s Psalms, "The pealm-singing was stopped, but it made 
a considerable stir, for as many us five or six thousand were ssid to have 
taken part in it. ‘The Protestants, jt was evident, were increasing rapidly 
in numbers as well аз їп importance. Calvin, writing on February 24 in 
this year, says that he had been told by a good authority that there 
were 300,000 Pratestants in France. 

In the following year, 1559, another important step was taken. On 
May 26 the first Synod, of the French Protestant Church was opened 
at Paris. We do not know how many deputies were present, but 
apparently there were representatives of a considerable proportion of 
the forty to fifty Churches then constituted, though doubtless in some 
cases the same deputy represented several Churches. ‘There was also a 
luy element consisting of elders: The pastor of the Paris Church, 
Francois Morel, was chosen as president, The outcome of the Synod, 
which transacted its business in haste and secrecy, was a scheme of 
Chureh government or “ Discipline,” and a Confession of Faith. The 
“ Discipline,” which was based on the principle of the equality of the 
individual Churches, recognised the already prevailing organisation in 
each Church, namely the pastor and the consistory of elders and deacons, 
The election to the consistory being by co-optation, the government was 
practically on oligarchy. Ft remained to weld together the various 
Zeen Be à bue: d ei was done by instituting first an 
assem Hy i uv, whit together a ofn woting 
Churches, then above this a Provincial Synod, and finally, ech the 
edifice, a National Synod. 

The Confession of Faith was based on one drawn up by Calvin and 
sent to the King of France towards the close of 1557. "Though Calvin 
was opposed to any Confession being issued by the Synod, in case they 
should persist in their intention, he sent to them an enlarged form 
of his former ae and this with a few alterations and some 
additions wns The lnn of it ix clear and 
noble, and is doubtless Calvin's ges? an 
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A few days after the close of the Synod the King attended a meeting 
of the whole Parliament of Pari& [t was an unusual eeding on 
his part, but the occasion was a special one, namely the adjourned 
consideration of the whole religious question, which had been recently 
discussed in « Mereuriale, or Wednesday sitting, held at the end of April. 
Many speakers opposed the repressive policy of the government, the 
baldest being Anne du Bourg, nephew of the former Chancellor, Antoine 
du Bourg, who advocated the suspension of all persecution of “those 
who were called heretics.” Henry was highly incensed at the plain 
speaking of the counsellors, and had du Hourg and three others arrested. 
He vowed that he would see du Bourg burned with his own eyes. But 
on the last day of June, at the jousts in the Tournelles held in honour 
of the approaching marriage between Philip of Spam and Flizaheth of 
France, Henry was mortally wounded above the right eye by the broken 
lance of his antagonist, Gabriel de Montgomery, the captain of his 
Seottish guard. He died on July 10, 1559. 


The accession to the throne of a sickly boy, Francis IT, threw all the 
power into the hands of his wife's uncles, the Guises. The Queen- 
Mother made common cause with them, and the Constable and Diane 
de Poitiers were driven from the Court. “The Cardinal,” wrote the 
Florentine ambassador, “is Pope and King.” "There was a wi e 
feeling of discontent. Thowgh the King, being fifteen, had attained his 
legal majority, it was urged that his weak understanding made a 
Council of Government necessary, and that this Council ought to consist, 
ccording Lo custom, of Hhe Princes of the Blood. The Guises were 
unpopular as foreigners, and the Cardinal of Lorraine was hated on his 
own account. Even the mensures which he took for the much-needed 
improvement of the finances—the public debt amounted to over forty 
million livres and there was an annunl deficit—added to his unpopularity, 
An active element of discontent was furnished by the younger sons of 
the nobility, whose only trade was war, and who were pressing in vain 
for their arrears of pay, To the Protestants the Cardinal's rule was а 
natural source of apprehension. He was known to be a thoroughgoing 
opponent of heresy and an advocate of the severest measures of repression, 
At first the Reformers had hopes in Catharine, but these were soon 
disappointed. She had no power apart from the (Cardinal Severe 
persecutions were set on foot, and Paris began to have the air of a 
eaptured city. In September Calvin was consulted as to whether 
persecution might be resisted by force. His answer wns unfavourable, 
but, whatever effect it may have had om his co-religionists aa. a body, 
the political agitation continued. The execution of Anne du Bourg 
(December 25, 1559), his speech on the scaffold, his resolute bearing, 
made a profound impression, not only on Protestants but on. Catholics. 
* His one speech,” wrote Florimcnd de Hemond, who was an eyewitness 
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of his execution, “did more harm to the Catholie Church than a hundred 
ministers could ‘have done." The malcontents increased i in number, but 
they lacked a leader. Their natural leader, the King of Navarre, was 
too unstable and irresolute. His beets Sere ors them his aes 
support provided their en was limited to ca 
Geen. When that was Gen he could come forward Meanwhile 
an acting leader was found in a Protestant eaters ren 
God de Harry, Seigneur de la Renaudie, whose -in- 
E Heu, a patriotic citizen of Metz, had recently been strangled 
by order of the Guises without form of trial in the castle of Vincennes. 
A large meeting of noblemen and others was held secretly at Nantes 
on February 1, 1560; and it was agreed that the arrest of the Gu ises 
should take place at Blois on March 6, Finding however before this 
date that the Court had already left Blois for Amboise the conspirators 
altered it to the 16th. Alrendy on February 12 the Cardinal had been 
informed, in somewhat vague terms, of the existence of the plot Оп 
his arrival at Amboise ten days later he received more precise informa- 
tion, The Duke of Guise took measures accordingly; several small 
hands of conspirators were captured: Jacques de la Mothe, Baron de 
Castelnau, a Gascon nobleman, who had seized the castle of Noizay near 
Amboise, capitulated on a promise of pardon ; and finally la Renaudie 
himself was killed in a skirmish (March 19), Summary vengeance was 
taken om the prisoners: some were hanged, some beheaded, some flung 
into the Loire in sacks, Castelnau, who wes honoured with a form of 
trial, was executed on March 29. The Chancellor, Frangois Olivier, 
who had presided ot his trial, died on the following day, 
The Tumult of Amboise, as it was contemptoously called, had been 
rashly designed and feebly executed. But its barbarous suppression 
aed the unpopularity of the government and the disorder in the state 
of the kingdom. In April and May there were frequent disturbances in 
Dauphiné and Provence. In Dauphiné, where the Bene of Valence, 
Jean de Montlue, amd the Archbishop of Vienne, Charles de Marillac, 
were in favour of toleration, the Protestants had an able leader in 
Montbrun. In Provence Protestantism was spreading rapidly, and, at a 
conference held at Mérindol om. February 13, 1560, sixty Churches were 
represented, Here also there was an active and resolute leader in the 
person of Antoine de Mouvans. Meanwhile the hatred of the Guise 
found vent in numerous pamphlets, one of which has become almost a 
classic, [t was entitled a “ Letter seni to the Tiger of France,” and was 
written by the distinguished jurist, François Hotman. 
It was evident that some change must be made in the policy of the 
nt. Catharine maw her opportunity of checking the power of 
the Gujses. By her influence Michel de [Hopital was made Chancellor, 
and, though the formal decree of his appointment was not drawn up 
till June 30, he assumed the duties of his office on his arrival at Paris 
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‘early in May. His first step was to secure the passing of the Edict of 
Romorantin (May 18, 1560), which restored to the Bishops the sole 
cognisance of cases of simple heresy, nnd imposed penalties on false 
nccusers, In spite of its apparent severity it was in reality milder than 
that of Compiegne, for it allowed several stages of appeal. Moreover it 
obviated the introduction of the Inquisition. Tt was also by the ndvice 
of the Chancellor, supported by that of Coligny, that Catharine called 
together an Assembly of Notables, which met at Fontainebleau on 
August 21. Among the speakers were the two prelates, Montluc and 
Marillac, They both deprecated extreme measures of repression and 
warmly advocated two remedies, the reformation of the morals and 
discipline of the clergy, and either a General or a National Council. 
Still more important wns the attitude of Coligny. At the very open- 
‘ing of the second session he presented a petition from the Protestants, in 
which, after protesting their loyalty to the King, they begged that the 
prosecutions might cease and that “temples ™ might be assigned to them 
for worship. ‘There were no signatures, but Coligny, when it came to 
his turn to speak, declared that he could have obtained 50,000 names 
in Normandy alone, THe went on to advocate warmly the proposals of 
Montlue and Marillac, Thus the wisest statesman in France stood boldly 
forward es the champion of the Protestants, The assembly broke up on 
August 25, and on the following day the Estates were summoned for 
| er 10 and an assembly of the clergy for January 20. Meanwhile 
all prosecutions for simple heresy, apart from sedition, were to cease. 
Hardly had this decision been announced when information waa 
received of a fresh plot, in which not only Navarre and Condé but the 
Constable and tlie Catholic nobles were implicated. Tts exact nature 
remains a mystery, but it seems clear that a general rising in the South 
of France under the leadership of the Bourbon Princes was contemplated. 
Calvin knew of it, but apparently hoped that if a sufficiently imposing 
demonstration were made bloodshed would be averted. With this 
object Beza had gone to Nérac to urge the King of Navarre to put 
himself at the head of the movement. A relative of Condes, Jean 
de Maligny, did actually seize part of Lyons, but from want of p 
support had to retire (September 5). Throughout the months of 
September and OQetober the Court was agitated with news of disturbances 
in the provinces, especially in Languedoc. As the result of Catharine's 
fears the Guzses regnined their ascendancy, and made it their first object 
to get possession of the persons of Navarre and Condé, both of whom 
had declined an invitation to the assembly of Fontainebleau. Th 
were peremptorily summoned to Court, and towards the end of September 
set out to obey the summons, Rejecting the urgent invitations which 
they received on the way to put themselves at the head of an armed 
force they arrived at Orleans, where the Court now was, on October 30, 
Condé was immediately arrested, and] Navarre, though left at liberty, 
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was closely watched. On November 26 Condé was condemned to death 
and his execution was fixed for December 10. More than one attempt 
was made to assassinate the King of Navarre; and there were vague 
rumours that the Cardinal intended to remove by death or imprisonment 
all the leaders of the opposition. But his scheme, whatever jt was, 
was frustrate] by the young King’s death, after a brief illness, on 

During the short reign of Francis II a great change had been 
wrought in the character of French Protestantism. ‘Though ‘still purely 
religious. in its aims it had become imbued with a political element. 
The fact that the natural leaders of the opposition to the Guises were 
Protestants made this inevitable. It sc Toth an evil and a gain—an 
evil because it brought into the Protestant ranks men whose only 
Protestantism consisted in offering the grossest insults to forms of religion 
consecrated by long usage and deep-rooted in the affections of the 
numbers, quality and organisation of its adherents, and led by men of 
the highest rank in the kingdom, became a force in the State. To this 
new condition of things corresponded a new name, that of Huguenot 
Its precise origin ts uncertain, bat recent research has shown that it Ze at 
any rate purely French. 





The death of Francis IT hrowght the Guise domination to an end. 
His successor, Charles DX, was only ten years uld, and therefore unques- 
Hionably a minor. ‘There was no longer the influence of a wife to 
overshadow that of the mother, and the right to the Regency belonged 
by custom to the King af Navarre. But just before the late King’s 
death Navarre had renounced, so far as he legally could, this right in 
favour of Catharine, on condition that his position in the kingdom 
should be inferior only to hers, It was to Navarre therefore and the 
Constable, who was at once recalled to Court, thut Catharine gave the 
chief place in her counsels; and it was upon Navarre that the hopes of 
the Huguenots were now centred, 

The first event of the new reign was the meeting ot the Estates nt 
Orleans on December 13, The Chancellor in his opening speech depre- 
cated persecution for religious opinions, and urged mutual toleration and 
the abandonment of offensive nicknames such as Papist and Huguenot, 
On January 1, 1561, the representatives of the three Estates made their 
speeches; and in the course of the next ten days the various cahiers, ar 
written statements of grievances, were presented: Both the nobles and 
the Third Estate insisted strongly on the need for a reformation of the 
plete toleration, while the clergy demanded vigorous measures of repres- 
sion. The nobles, being divided in their opinions, presented three cahiers 
representing three groups of provinces. One group, consisting of the 
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central provinces, were in fnvour of rigid repression ; another, formed by 
the western provinces and the towns of Rouen and Toulouse, demanded 
tolerntion; while the third group, composed of the Eastern provinces 
with Normandy and Languedoc, urged that both parties should be 
ordered to keep the peace and that only preachers and pastors should be 
punished. All three Estates alike demanded the abolition of the Con- 
согілі. On January 28-a royal Edict was issued ordering Parliament to 
stop all prosecutions for religion and to release all prisoners, On the 
31st the Estates were prorogued till May 1 for the purpose of considering 
the financial question. The meeting of the clergy fixed for January 20 
was dropped, in view of the General Council which the Pope had ordered 
to reassemble at Trent on Enster-Day. Meanwhile the answer of the 

vern to the demands of the Estates was being embodied in a 
statute known as the Ordinance of Orleans which, though dated January 
31, 1561, was not completed till the following August. 'The Concordat 
wes abolished, and the election of the Bishops was transferred to a mixed 
body of laymen and ecclesiastics who were to submit three names to the 
King. Residence was imposed on all holders of benclices, 

The Edict of January 25 and the general attitude of the government 
gave a considerable impulse to the Protestant movement. On March 2 
their second national synod was held at Poitiers, At Fontainebleau 
during Lent Protestant ministers preached openly in the apartments of 
Coligny and of Condé; fasting was ostentatiously neglected; and the 
Queen-Mother and the King listened to sermons from Bishop Montluc 
in one of the state rooms of the palace. ‘The mere fact of a Bishop 
preaching marked him «as a Lutheran in the eyes of old-fashioned 
Catholics. ‘The Constable, who went to hear Montluc onee, came away 
in high dudgeon, His orthodoxy took alarm at thit general encourage- 
ment of heretical doctrine and practice; and at & supper party at his 
house on Easter-Day (April 6) he formed with the Due de Guise and 
St André a union which was afterwards known as the Triumvirate. As 
the result of success the Protestants became insolent and defiant, At 
Agen end Montauban they unused Catholic places of worship. 
In many towns the mob rose against them and the disturbances ended in 
bloodshed, At Heauvais, where the Cardinal de Chitillon was Bi 
there was a dangerous riot on Easter Monday, in consequence of which 
an Eilict was issued on April 19 forbidding all provocation to disturb- 
ance. It remained a dead letter, At the end of the month a Paris mob 
having attacked the house of a Protestant nobleman was fired on by the 
defenders, "The assaiinnts fied, leaving several dead, and more wounded. 
On May € there were fresh disturhances It was not till the middle of 
Une month that the condition of the capital began to grow quieter, On 
May 23 the clergy of Paris presented a remonstrance on the conduct of 
the Protestants; and on June 1) the Protestants presented « petition 
asking for churches to be wasigned to them or for permission to build them, 
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In their perplexity the government determined on a conference 
between the Council and the Parliament of Paris, to consider the means 
of putting an end to these disturbances. On June 18 the Chancellor 
opened the proceedings in a clear and impartial speech. ‘The delibera- 
tions dragged on from June 23 to July 11. As the result a new Edict, 
known as the * Edict of July," was issued (registered July 31), All acts 
and words tending to faction or disturbance were forhidden. Attend- 
ance at any assembly at which worship was: eelebmted otherwise than 
simple heresy was left to the ecclesiastical Courts, If the accused was 
handed over to the secular arm no penalty higher than banishment 
could be imposed. Finally it was stated that the Edict was only pro- 
visional, pending the decision of either a Genera! or a National Council. 
In spite of this provisional character the Edict found no favour with 

On August 1 the prorogued meeting of the Estates, fixed originally 
for May, was opened at Pontoise, Only twenty-six deputies were 
present, thirteen for each of the two lay Estates; the deputies of the 
clergy were already in session at Poissy, where the ecclesiastical synod 
had begun to sit on July 28. It was not till August 27 that the cahiers 
were presented at a session held at St Germain at which the 
deputies were alio present. Both cahiers were remarkable for the bold- 
ness of their proposals, They included a total reform of the judicial 
system, antl a transference of a share in the sovereignty to the Estates 
by making their consent requisite for war or for any new taxation, To 
meet the financial difficulties: three proposals were male. ‘The most 
thoroughgoing was one mnde by the Third Estate, that the whole 
ecclesiastical property of the kingdom should be nationalised, that the 
clergy should be paid by the State, and Haut out of the surplus of 
72,000,000 livres thus obtained 42,000,000 should be devote] to the 
liquidation of the public debt. However enlightened this propowl | 
may have been it was neither practical nor opportune. It completed 
the alienation of the Puris Parliament from civil and religious reform; 
and it led to an arrangement between the clergy and the Crown. 
Alarmed by the proposals for their spoliation the clergy offered the 
Crown a sum of 16,600,000 fivres, to be paid in instalments spread over 
ten years. The offer was accepted. 

With regard to the religious question the noblea and the Third 





Estate alike advocated complete taleration and the calling together of a 
National Council — Already on July 25 a proclamation had been issued 
inviting the Protestant ministers to the assembly at Poissy. It was to 
be a National Council in everything but the name. So much concession 
was made to the Pope and the King of Spain. Accordingly on Sep- 
tember 9 the village of Poiusy, three miles west of St Germain, celebrated 
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EU hirchnlase. of StLoub, wasihe са оса splendour. The 
Protestants were represented at the “Colloquy ” (as it came to be called) 
by twelve ministers including Beza, Francois de Morel, the president of 
the first National Synod, and Nicolas des Gallars, the minister of the 
French Protestant Church in London, and by twenty laymen. Six 
Cardinals, forty Archbishops and Bishops, twelve doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, and as many canonists, represented the French Catholic Sege 
The King and the Queen-Mother, the rest of the royal family, the 
Princes of the Blood, and the members of the Council of State, completed 
the imposing assemblage, 

The chief event of the first day was Beza's speech, which, both in 
matter and manner, made a deep impression. ‘The Cardinal of Lormine 
replied to it on September 16. ‘Though his speech was contemptuously 
criticised by his theological opponents, it was skilfully adapted to his 

urpose of making « favourable impression on the unlearned majority of 
Eege, Both Caligny and Condé praised it But eren more than 
Beza's it was the speech of an advocate, and it concluded with a fervid 
appeal to the young King to remain in the faith of his ancestors, On 
September 19 Ippolito d'Este, the Cardinal of Ferrara, who enjoyed the 
revenues of three French archbishopries, one bishopric, and eight abbeys, 
arrived at St Germain in the capacity of legate a latere from: Pius IV, 
with instructions to use his iniluenee to stop the conference. In his 
nerous suite was Laynez, the successor of Loyola as General of the 
Jesuit Order, whose college at Paris had been formally legalised by the 
ssembly at Poissy four days before. Whether owing to the efforts of 
the legis. or not, the Inst two meetings of the Colloquy; which were 
held on September 24 and 96 with greally diminished numbers, were 
wasted in angry and useless discussion. The speech of Laynez on the 
26th was especially uncompromising. Catharine however did. not despair, 
She arranged a conference between five of the Protestant ministers and 
five of the Catholic clergy who favoured reform. Among the Protestants 
was the famous Peter Martyr, who had arrived at Poissy on the evening 
of September 9. ‘The delegates met on September 30 and the following 
day. Having drawn up a formula relating to the sacrament of Holy 
Comununion, they submitted it to the assembly of Bishops, by. whom it 
was NT rejected (October 9). 

Catharine's point of view the Colloquy had, as she said, borne 
no ig It had failed | to bring about the religious unity which seemed 
to her essential to the pacification of the kingdom.. On Sunday, Octo- 
ber 12, there was a fresh tumult at Paris outside the gate of St Antoine; 
and several Protestants were killed or wounded. Moreover the outlook 
abroad was threatening. The Spanish ambassador, Thomas Perrenot 
de Chantonnay, told Catharine in his usual bullying tone that his 
master was ready to come to the assistance of her Catholic subjecta. 
But the Queen-regent put on a bold front, and showed a determination 
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to be mistress in her own house. The Guises now left the Court 
(October 20), and were shortly followed by the Constable and the 
Maréchal de Saint André The principal management of affairs 
Protestants. been so of success. Though the Colloquy had 
liberal Bishops, like Montluc, had expected, from the Protestant paint 
formers to publish urbi ef obi by the mouth of one of. their ablest 
and most eloquent representatives a clear statement of their doctrines, 
It is true that by the so-called Edict of Restitution, issued on October 
20, as an equivalent for the sixteen millions voted by the clergy, the 
had taken possession; but almost at the same time Beza persunded 
the government to send letters to the provincial magistrates enjoining 
them to allow the Protestants to meet in security, and to interpret the 
Edict in a lenient spirit, pending a more definite settlement. Even in 
Catholic Paris the numbers attending the meetings reached 15,000. 
The demand for ministers was greater than Geneva could satisfy. On 
Michaelmas-day Beza had celebrated, according to the Protestant rite, 
the marriage of a young Rohan with the niece of Madame d’Etampes, 
There were rumours that several Bishops would shortly declare them- 
selves Protestants; there were even hopes of the King. 

Meanwhile the country was in a more. disturbed state than ever, 
Qn November 16 there was a massacre at Cahors; every Sunday pro- 
duced a disturbance at Paris, and the Feast of St John (December 27) 
was signalised by one of more than ordinary violence round the Church 
of St Médard.. Partly in consequence of these outbreaks Catharine 
summoned a fresh conference to meet at St Germain on January 3, 162, 
On the Tih the actual business began with a remarkable speech by the 
Chancellor in which, far in advance of his time, he enunciated modern 
principles of religious toleration. The question before them, he said, 
was a political, not 4a religious one; “a man may be a citizen without 
being a Christian.” "Those who had been summoned to the conference, 
thirty Presidents and Councillors chosen from the eight Parliaments and 
twenty members of the Privy Council including the Princes of the Blood, 
then gave their opinions in order, The King of Navarre's speech showed 
that he had virtually ahandoned the Protestant cause, "his step, to 
which his position rather than his character gave importance, had for 
some time been skilfully mancüvred br the Cardinal of Ferrara, who 
had dangled before the King various suggestions of compensation for the 
territory of Spanish Navarre, of which his wife's ancestor had been 
deprived by Ferdinand the Catholic. In the final voting the party of 
repression coalesced with the middle party, which thus obtained a small 
majority; and it was in the sense of their views that an Edict was drawn 
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up (January 17). By this Edict, Косел xu ffe * Edict of Janunry," 
w was declared to be provisional pending the decision of a General 
Council, the Protestants were ordered to give up all the churches and 
other: ecclesinstical buildings in their possession, and were forbidden to 
assemble in any building, or to assemble at all within the walls of any 
E With these limitations the right of assemblage free of mejora 
was granted to them. ‘Thus Protestantism for the first time in France 
obtained legal recognition. ‘The Protestants were far from satisfied, but, 
acting on the advice of their leaders, they accepted the compromise. 
Ces were less submissive. It was not till after a long and 
tinate resistance that the Parliament of Paris registered the Edict on 
March 6. ‘By that date the issue to which events had been inevitably 
tending had already declared itself ‘The religious war had begun. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE HELVETIC REFORMATION, 


Tre Helvetic Reformation, like the German, was the outcome of 
both the national history and the Renaissance. The history of Switzer- 
land had been a record Me EE TA Ce ET E 
holding their own under changing local ties and weakening imperial 
power, Gradually & sense of national nity emerges, but абва local 
connexions are long retained, The Teutonic communities of Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden separately gain their independence in ways 
common enough elsswhere, and then become the centre of the later 
confederation, The lands around them are divided into two strongly 
marked Burgundian west, looking towards France, Burgundy, 
and Savoy, convicted b Gallic or Roman missionaries, divided among 
many dynasties, and a Swabian or Alumannie east, richer in civilisation 
and democratie cities, converted by Irish missionaries, looking by the 
run of its valleys and the lie of its plains towards Germany. This 
division lasts through the Frankish Empire and through the Middle 
Ages, and is the most essentinl feature in Swiss history. 

The growth of the early Habsburg power, following the extinction 
of the House of Züringen (1218), at first threatened the freedom of the 
Swiss; the connexion of the Habsburg House with the Empire gave it 
an imperial claim to jurisdiction in addition to the varied local claims 
it already possessed, though at the same time it absorbed its energy in 
other and more important fields. ‘The tendencies to union shown by the 
German Leagues operated also among the Swiss communities, and in the 
end gave rise to the Perpetual League of the three Forest Cantons, 
Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden (August, 1991), with simple provisions 
for maintaining their primitive liberty and regulating their mutual 
relations The League concluded at Hrunnen on December 13, 1815, 
after the great battle of Morgarten, added nothing essential, although it 
bound the members more closely together against a usurping lord. The 
accidents of Habsburg history and the varied grouping of the neigh- 
bouring Powers kept this early league alive and even caused it to 
grow: victories against the Habsburgs and afterwards against Burgundy 
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m — strength and Ü its reputation. Soon cities with 
крш эры чинк Шш їз, бш, кой ыы ДОС НЕ 
Confederates, and introduced divergent interests and policies, Around 
central Switzerland with its thirteen Cantons—those already mentioned, 
with Glarus, Zug, Freiburg, Solothurn, Basel, Schaffhausen, and Appen- 
zell—there arose other leagues, the League of God's House among the 
subjects of the see of Chur, the Graubünden (or Grisons) and the 
League of the Ten Jurisdictions, differing in constitution and with 
histories of their own. In varying relations to the Confederation stood 
also allied States (the Valais, the town and Abbey of St Gallen, and 
others). 

The Federal government not only gathered fresh members, but made 
conquests of its own: the Aargau (1415), partly divided between Hern 
and Zurich, partly, in the Free Bailiwicks, ruled jointly by the six 
Cantons (Zurich, Luzern, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, and Glarus); the 
Thurgsu, similarly ruled, but with special relations to Zurich. The 
government of these Common Lands was a difficult matter, as there was 
no Federal organisation beyond the Diet, to which the Cantons. sent 
delegates. The Free Bailiwicks were administered by a Bailiff (Landvogt), 
appointed for two years by each of the six Cantons in turn. ‘This defec- 
tive system demanded perfect unity among the Confederates before it 
could work; and the chance of discord was greater because these Subject 
Lands iny было Zurich and Bern, and closed the path northwards from 
the Forest Cantons. To the south moreover conquests had been made 
towards Italy, and thus the Confederates were brought into touch with 
Italian as well as with German and more western politics. 

Among the Confederates, Zurich (which joined them May, 1351) 
held a peculiar place. Favoured by Austria, and as an imperial city, 
Zurich had followed a distinct policy of its own which had at times led 
to war (for instance, 1442-50), What Bern, with its distinct aims and 
more aristocratic constitution, wai to the west, Zurich, with its important 
gilds and widespread trade, was to the east. The Confederacy was 
again divided by the diversity of interests between rural and urban 
Cantons; moreover, city factions, as at Luzern, Zurich, and Bern, had 
looked to the Confederacy for help, and conversely civic disturbances 
could shnke the Confederate League. The Балои from Austria, and 
the entanglement in the wars of France and Burgundy, nnd in those of 
Italy, involved the Confederacy in external en out of all propor- 
tion to its constitutional growth. ‘The problem of Federal organisation 
s asded doux Soxelvol b by the Middle Ages, together with conditions 
that made it difficult of solution. 











Huldreich Zwingli was bom oti. New Years Day, 1484, at Wildhaus 
im the valley of "l'ozgenburg, This district, after the extinction of its 
dynasty (1436), had been an object of strife between Zurich and Schwyz; 
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but in the end it had passed by purchase to the Abbey of St Gallen. 
The inhabitants of Wildhaus had gained the rights of electing their 
village bailiff and choosing their own village priest. Zwingli’s father 
held the former, and his uncle Bartholomew the latter, office: when 
this uncle (1487) became rural dean and rector of Wesen on the Lake 
of Wallenstadt, the young boy, already destined for clerical life, went 
with him. His family was thus respected and versed in civil and 
ecclesiastical matters; on the mother's side, too, one uncle was Abbot 
of Fischingen, and another relative Abbot of Old St John's near 
Wesen. In 1494 Zwingli was sent to Basel to be under Gregory 
Bünzli, and in 1498 to Bern, where his teacher was Heinrich Wülfin 
(Lupulus) then the most famous humanist in Switzerland, He was 
moved from Bern, lest the Dominicans should secure him as a novice, and 
he is next found at Vienna, where his classical bent was strengthened. 
In 1502 he returned to Basel where, in 1504, he graduated as Bachelor; 
the University was not then at its best, but the city was still a centre of 
Swiss life and of the trade in books; he became a teacher at St Martin's 
School, And thus his mind was early trained in the habit of instruction, 
In 1506 he was called to the charge of Glarus, an important town with 
three outlying hamlets, and was ordained priest at Constance. 

The impulses forming his character had been simple; the democratic 
spirit of a self-governing village with traditions of its strugeles—in 1490 
he must have seen the Abbot of St Gallen appear with a small army to 
reduce fis subjects to obedience; the training of the parish priest with 
a sense Of responsibility (discharged as he even then significantly held 
mainly by preaching); the life of the village with its many activities of 
a smaller kind. But stronger than all these was his humanistic training, 
which at Glarus he had time to follow out. ‘Traces of the current 
classica] taste are seen in him to the end: one of these was his belief in 
the divipe inspiration of Cato and other ancients with their high ideal 
of patriotism; hence, too, came his deep interest in the salvation of the 
great ancients who lived before Christ. But he wasa humanist who 
never sought & patron. | 

Before he came to Glarus he had been tmder the influence of Thomas 

Vyttenbach (1505-6), a lecturer at Basel, from whom be had learnt the 
evils of Indulgences and the authority of the Bible. ‘hese crude ideas 
of refonñ Were not however confined to Wyttenbach, and it was only in 











order to "minimise his debt to Luther that Zwingli mentions this earlier 
indebtegness. But he had made closer acquaintance with Church abuses : 
: Heirrich Göldii, a Swiss of the Papal Guard and a trafficker in 
benefices; had bought the reversion of Glarus, and Zwingli had to pay 
him a pension of 100 gulden before entering upon his charge. 
In cjissics Erasmus was his guide; good letters and sound theolo; 

were to Eo together; the spirit of the German Henaissance was to 
inspire tpeology ; but of deep personal religion Zwingli at this stage was 
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ignorant. That he never: went to vet at night without having real 
& little in his master's works, as he said in a letter to the master himself, 
may not have been strictly true; but the dominant influence of Erasmus 
upon Zwingli, never overcome although combined with other influences, 
admits of no doubt. He may also have learnt from Erasmus somethir 

in the way of negation, such as a contempt for relics; something, too, he 
may have learnt from Pico della Mirandola, for whose sake he was once 
called « heretic at Basel; but from anti-papal tendencies he was quite 
free. From this young humanist—paradoxically combining a deep sense 
of responsibility: with notable laxity intus moral life—no. programme 
of reform was as yet to be looked for. His was a mind that move 
Ee, y towards its fuller plans, and needed a fitting Geld wherein 


ee taken up the study of Greek, in which a little 
later Bombasius became his teacher; and he went to the New Testament. 
itself rather than to any commentaries; the Fathers however attracted 
him, and it was at Glarus that he read ЗЕ бав Erasmus could 
not fail to send him), Augustine, Origen, Cyril, and Chrysostom. Of 
all these Augustine was his favourite—a fact to be noted in discussing 
his theology; but he considered the Greek Fathers to be more excellent 
in their Christology than were the Latin. Hebrew, possibly begun 
before, was studied later at Zurich in 1519 or 1520, but needed a 
renewed effort in 1599. He ever insisted upon the need of a learned 
clergy, and studied Holy Writ ns he had learned to study the classical 
writers—a method which lent freshness to his teaching, but laid him 
open to & charge of irreverence. 

his devotion to Erasmus and his friendship with Heinrich 
Loriti of Glarus (Glareanws) Zwingli gained an entry into the world of 
letters, which inherited the cosmopolitanism of the medieval universities, 
anil which was now beginning to group itself around presses such as 
Fraben’s at Basel and Froschauers at Zurich (1519). This was of 
importance, not only for his growing reputation, but also as bringing 
him into touch with wider interests. In his later years of diplomacy the 
habit of correspondence and the varied associations thus formed proved 
of ше. Equally important too waa the skill with which he drew around 
him younger men—some to find their goal in humanism, some in religious 
reform; in their after life and in their studies (mainly at Vienna) he 
followed them from afar and regularly wrote to them. ‘Thus before he 
founded a school Һе had the scholars ready, and his name was a power 
among the younger men. 

During these years at Glarus he became entangled in that system of 
wars and pensions which was the glory and the shame of his fatherland. 
The Italian wars brought not only much wealth to Switzerland, but also 
an increase of territory. To keep the Swiss as allies Louis XII had (1503) 
amrendered Bellinzona to them; when Massimiliano Sforza was made 
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Duke of Milan (1512) they received from him the Val Maggia, Locarno, 
and Lugano, while the Rlınetin League (the Grisons) gained the 
Valtelline. 'The Swiss Diets were besieged by agents of the’ Powers. 
A French party was to be found in every town, and a papalist anti- 
French party was created by Matthäus Schinner, Cardinal of Sion, in 
the service of Julius IL — Zwinglis interest in politics was great; 
ities andl patriotism inspired his earliest German poems,—the Laby- 
rinth, and the Fable of ihe Or and the Beasts: his position in Glarus 
made him a valuable ally for the papal party in-a parish where the 
ere were strong; it was therefore natural—although afterwards made 
against him—that he should accept from the Pope a pension of 
50 florins (1812 or 1513); and he was also (August 29, 1518) appointed 
acolyte chaplain. So far was he from being anti-papal that the Papacy 
was the one Power with which he held it right, even dutiful, to form 
alliances, "l'wice—but probahly not thrice—he went to Italy aa chaplain 
with the Glarus contingent; according to Bullinger he was present ut 
Novara (June 6, 1513) and at. Marignano (September 13-14, 1515); on 
the latter occasion his persuasion kept the Glarus men faithful to their 
service when others deserted to the French. After wane he indicates 
this as the period when he formed his well-known views upon the evils 
of mercenary service, The life of a mercenary—in cump or city— 
destroyed the simplicity endeared to Zwingli by the earlier Confederate 
history and classic models, 

Е Бе ett the terrible experience 
of Marigmano on the one kand, мї 11е: воушензоп of territory on the 
other, had made the Confederates ı s of peace, and (November 29, 
1516) a permanent peace was made- with France. Zwinglis opposition 
to this change of policy maie his position at Glarus untenable, and he 
became peoples priest (or vicar) at Einsiedeln (April 14, 1516), placing | 
a vicar at Glarus. Einsiedeln, owing to its renown as a pl | 
pilgrimage, combined the quiet of & monastic House with the traffic 
of a place of passage. — Here he carried further bis classical studies and 
increased his reputation as a ; he carefully trained himself in 
oratory by a study of the best E models, 

The personalities of the three great lesdem, Erasmus, Luther 
(to whom Zwingli considered he was prior in his teaching), and Zwingli, 
were very different, Lather, with his monastic traning, cared little for 
Catholic organisation; but he hul a fervid personal experience and a 
strong Jove for doctrine. Erasmus combined pitty and theological 

arming With much freedom of speech, tempered hy regard for 
authority and a historic sense. Zwingli had from the first no | 

for authArity which indeed presented itself at times in a guise hard | to 
ged to a country peculiarly weak in iti ecclesiastic 

a ‘andl abounding’ ig clerus] abuse. But he had & deep 

regard for learning and a love of freedom, personal and intellectual, 
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He had no vivid perceptions of dogma recording the struggles of the 
soul But he learnt from his varied parochial experience to realise 
keenly the relations between a pastor and his people, He had no deep 
philosophie basis for his opinions, and he was no framer of theories; 
he needed the touch of actual life to bring his powers to work, and he 
needed & field that suited him before he could form a definite policy. 
So far he waz a keen Swiss patriot, with that love of the past that had 
formed the legend of Tell, a humanist, and a Reformer of the type of 
Erasmus, if indeed he was a Reformer at all. 

If he was correct in his own view of his mental history, he took up 
an anti-papal stand from the first, and not, as Luther did, pressed by 
the course of argument, “The Papacy must fall,” he anid to Capito in 
1517. But the humanists had inherited something of scholastic freedom 
in discussion, and to call the papal authority in question wes no new 
thing m 1517. ‘There was little significance in this expression of opinion 
from one who held a papal pension, and had done his best to secure 
help for the Papacy in what many of its friends condemned—its Italian 
wars and temporal policy. 

after refusing one post at Winterthur, he received the offer of 
another, that of people's priest at the Great Minster of Zurich. His 
reputation as a preacher was in his favour; the new Provost of the 
Chapter—Pelix Frei—had humanistic sympathies, and the political 
views, which had made him enemies at Glarus, were not against him 
here, for similar views had friends at Zurich; foreign pensions had been 
forbidden by the Pensionbrigf of 1503, and met with warm opposition in 
appointment was preceded by much negotiation; there were rivals, and 
a story was hrought up to his diseredit which be could neither in the 
main deny, nor yet adequately defend; indeed, the tone of his defence 
showed a lack of moral sense. Finally the influence of his friends, 
especially of Myconius (Oswald Geisshüssler), schoolmaster at the Minster 
school, guined him the election (December 11, 1518), 17 out of « 
chapter of 24 voting for him. "The office of people's priest or vicar at 
the Minster, thes pained, he kept until 1522; luter he received a 
FT Zwingli had thus come to the one бен of his religious and political 
work. His develonment had so far been independent, not influenced even. 
by Luther; and yet the movement begun by Zwingli owes much of its 
was the product of the time: their differences were not only doctrinal. 
Luther was no humanist, nor did his work lie in n Swiss city or in the 
&wiss Confederation. ‘The special type of Protestantism presented to the 
world by Zwingli was due to his field of work being a city commonwealth 
with a peculiar history, political and ecclesiastical, But the ideas with 
which he started were the results of his humaniam and of his previous work. 
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First among his ideas comes that of his prophetical office: he hail 
gained his experience of life as a parish priest ; hts heart had gone into 
learning and education; these factors combined to form his vision of 
a prophet-pastor. From the Old Testament he took the notion of a 
prophet teaching morality, and not shrinking from politics where they 
had to be touched; but he added to this the ideal of instruction. He 
thus brought to hia new work the loftiest conceptions of spiritual 
authority and responsibility. But his view left no room for other 
authority or for ecclesiastical superiors, The prophet was to do his 
work in the community,—not the community of the congregation regarded 
as part of a wider Church, but the political community in which he lived. 
Preaching—for which his life and training fitted him—was to be the 
means of teaching; it was well adapted for influencing a democracy and 
was characteristic of his system, where the pulpit | ed the altar, 
and where the intellectual element was large. 

The relation of the prophet to his commumity was tinged by the 
influence of the Old Testament, and affected by the conditions of Swiss 
life. It was the prophet's work to teach, to inspire the magistmey; but 
it was theirs to carry out the policy. ‘Thus he and they had to work 
together, ‘This left large ecclesiastical powers to the community, and 
such the city had already claimed for itself; it gave wide scope to the 
personal influence of the pastor, both over the political sssemblies and 
over the burgesses themselves. The acquisition of that influence, and the 
full use of it, were therefore essential to Zwinglis SICS, 

Zurich had grown up around the Great Minster and the Minster of 
our Lady, foundations of Charles the Grest and Ludwig the German 
respectively. The site was well adapted for trade, and, between the 
competing jurisdictions of the Abbess, the Provost of the Great Minster, 
and the Bailif of the Emperor, a peculiarly free development was 
possible, There had been many contests between the city and its 

egy, Arnold of Brescia, whose visit left traces, had sojourned. there 
(1140-5); the liability of the clergy to pay taxes had been discussed 
and enforced. As a rule the monasteries were not only assessed for 
taxation, but subject to visitation by the State; and ane of the few 
Federal documents that went into detail laid down the subjection of 
ecclesiastics to all ordinary jurisdiction (the Pfaffenbrigf of 1370), 

Swiss history—apart from legend—had been so far singularly poor in 
individual type. "The most striking exception was that of Hans 
Waldmann, who had left a conspicuous mark on the constitution of 
Zurich, In 1483 he became Burgomaster, and for some years stood 
out as the leading statesman in Switzerland; foreign Powers gave him 
gifts and negotiated with him as with a prince. ‘Though he was op- 
posed by the aristocrats, he succeeded in carrying out a constitutional 
reform, excellent for the city, but stringent and oppressive for the sur- 
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chants, and men of independent means, had been the leading element in 
the constitution. Rudolf Brun (1336) had placed the Gilds of hand- 
workers, 13 in number, afterwards 12, alongside of the Constafel: their 
Masters became members of the emaller Council along with other 
Councillors, elected yariously, At the head of the Constitution stood 
the Burgomaster, and for special purposes the Great Council of 200 
( y 212) was called together, Waldmann, whose sympathies were 
with the Gilds, gave them more power in the constitution, and reduced 
the direct representation of the Constafel in the Smaller Council from 12 
to 6. These civic regulations were confirmed even by his enemies after 
his execution; but discontent was caused by his strict enactments about 
trade and agriculture which weakened the country for the good of 
the city; the ill-will thus caused led to the riots preceding his death 
the mediation of the other States an organisation (Gemeinde) of their 
own, through which they could act and consult with Zurich. 

Waldmann claimed for the city the right to legislate for the Church, 
and to regulate the life and demeanour of ecclesiastics, and thus gave 
an impulse to the ecclesiastical independence of Zurich, already con- 
siderable. A document, dating from 1510 and often wrongly termed a 
Concordat, summed пр the ecclesiastical powers claimed by Zurich and 
permitted to her by the Pope, anxious for stich a useful ally, The 
diocesan divisions of Switzerland corresponded to no national limits and 
were included in different provinees—Constance and Chur under Mainz, 
Basel and Lausanne under Besancon, and Sion under Tarantaise, until 
freed by Leo X from its dependence. The Bishop of Constance, in 
whose diocese Zurich lay, was not well placed to assert his authority 
in this powerful city, and had seen many of his rights us to jurisdiction 
and appointments superseded. 

When Zwingli went to Zurich, he therefore found a city democratic 
in its institutions (more so, for instance, than Bern), where a capable 
orator and man of affairs would be able to come to the front a еу ; 
it» history had made its relations with the Papaey and the Bishop 
independence of its own, and there was no traditional dislike of chy o 
For such a community he was well fitted: the political questions to 
which he had given most thought were those upon which opinion at 
Zurich was already divided ; his power of speech, carefully trained and 
developed, could easily gain him power in a city with some TÜO0 
burghers, and by his expositions on market-days he was able also to gain 
influence over the country people. | 
Zwingli found also in the press a helpful ally; the printer Froschauer 

















was one of his closest adherents; his writings, which bear the mark of 
exteupore utterance rather than of careful preparation, were often intended 
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for the press, and spread through its channels of trade; letters could be sent 
end received through the same means, for the printer's house was a centre 
of news and communication: Froschauer, for instance, had a branch 
establishment at Frankfort and could circulate Zwinglis writings easily 
and carry his letters for him. The effect of Zwingli’s works—hastily 
written for the most part, rarely classic in form or of permanent 
value for thought—was often immediate and great; he was a religious 
phleteer of learning, vigour, and experience, 

In his private life there are few dates of importance, He was attacked 
by the plague (September, 1519), to meet which he had courageously 
returned from a holiday; bot there are no reasons for regarding this 
illness asa religious crisis in his life His marriage with Anne Reinhard, 
widow of Hans Meyer of Knonau, son of a distinguished family, took 
place (April 2, 1524) after a dubious connexion of same two years, and 
was hailed by some of his friends as a tardy though welcome act of 
courage. By the end of 1525 his Reformation at Zurich was in effect 
completed ; and from that time onward his activity was either political or 
directed against Anabaptist enemies. 

In February, 1519, the Franciscan Bernardin Samson, who had pre- 
viously encountered Zwingli at Einsiedeln, reached Zurich to preach his 
Indulgence. Zwingli opposed him at once and with success; the Bishop 
of Constance forbade the clergy of the diocese to admit Samson into 
their churches; the Council of Zurich forbade his entry into the city. 
But Zwingli and Luther met with very different treatment: Samson was 
ordered by the Pope himself not to vex the authorities of Zurich, and 
rather than do so to depart ; no breach between the Papacy and Zwingli 
resulted; 4 monk who wished to print abuse of him was checked by both 
Legate snd Bishop. "The first sign of anti-papal feeling upon his part 
comes after the Imperial election (January-June, 1519). The papal 
policy in that matter was too shifty to commend itself to Zwinglis honest 
and outspoken nature, and moreover he wished the Swiss to stand aloof. 

But the Lutheran drama had by this tine come to a crisis, and 
following the advice of friends, Beatus Rhenanus among them, Zwingli 
had interested himself in Luther's fate; after the Leipzig disputation he 
hailed him as * David" and * Hercules," and exerted himself to delay 
the publication of the Papal Bull against him. At this time too he read 
Hus’ work On the Church, which is practically a new edition of Wiclif's 
De Ecclésia, and contains many of the doctrines—such as those touching 
the papel power, and the civil right to control the Church—afterwards 
taught by Zwingli. 

The question how far Zwingli was indebted to Luther has been much 

used. Like Luther, he had been called a heretice after his opposi- 
tion to Bamson. To him as to others the name Lutheran was carelessly 

given. His private Biblieal annotations show new doctrinal tendencies 
nites 1522, when he had undoubtedly read Luthers works. But the 
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mption that he owed his views to Гес асаад his indigne: 
‚tion, and a common Pauline element fully explains the likeness of their 
opinions, slight as itis. Zwingli tried to clear himself from the charge 
of imitation, and claimed for himself originality. In doing so he was 
justified, though his treatment of the charge shows some petulance and 
self-satisfaction. But it is too much to say that the bold stand made 
by Luther and the whole set of problems he raised had no effect upon 
Zwingli's mind and did nothing to direct his activity into new channels. 
Their original iimpulses, however, were very different, and their several 
treatment of Indulences illustrates the difference. To Luther the 
question presented itself as a mistaken doctrine which struck at the root 
of religion; to Zwingli it was more a practical abuse, an encroachment 
of the Church upon the individual life. 

The divergence of Zwingli from Erasmus and its occasion are also 
instructive Hotten, in his energy and contempt for tradition, his 
licence and disregard of morality, had little in common with Erasmus on 
the one hand or with Luther on, the other, although his love of learning 
and width of outlook joined him to both. Before his death, however, 
in August, 1523, a quarrel with Erasmus brought ont the fundamental 
opposition between them. Zwingli linked to Erasmus by early in- 
debtedness and a scholar’s reverence, had yet more in common with 
Hutten; and when the dying outcast, disowned by the calmer souls, 
reached Zurich, Zwingli befriended him; he did this, not from mere 
birman- sympathy, but also from the feeling of a common cause against 
the ald society and the old traditions. But his action caused a breach 
between him and Erasmus, and with Glareanus also, “the shadow of 
Erasmus." This marks a certain separation of Zwingli from the aims 
of the humanist circles in which he had hitherto lived; for Basel and 
Einsiedeln, unlike Luzern, were both centres of | 

Tu Ni antica Zwingl, who was both outspoken sudeffertive;attacken 
monasticism and the doctrines of Purgatory and the Invocation of Saints, 
But the first conflict took place when he attacked the principle of tithes. 
In a Latin sermon gert before the Chapter, he maintained that tithes 
had no foundation in the Divine Law, and should be voluntary. The 
Provost urged him in vain to recant, and not to furnish arms for the 
laity to use against the clergy (early in 15430). "The same year a simpl 
Sein of the breviary for the Minster was prepared and introduced 
(June 27, 1520) —a change arising out of Zwingli's earlier litu 
studies, and showing that the majority of the Chapter was on his sit 

Heligious parties were already forming themselves around him, He 
met with opposition both from the conservatives in the Chapter (includ- 
ing Conrad Hoffman, who had supported his election) and from the 
monks. The excitement raised was shown by a decree of 1520, ordering 
priests in town and country to preach confurmably to the Gospels 
and Epistles and according to the guidiince of the Holy Spirit and the 
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Bible, but to keep silence upon human innovations. ‘This decree, 
ing not from the Bishop but from the civil rulers, and taking the Bible 
as a standard, exhibited two characteristics of the Zwinglian position. 
The political events of these years were decisive for Zwingli and for 
Zurich. The French, at a Diet held at Luzern (May 5, 1521), strove 
to get aupport from the Confederates. Pensions had already done much 
harm to social and political life; the mercenary soldiers, whether abroad 
selling their lives for gold, or at home spending it in riot, were an injury 
to the State. The ostentatious display of wealth made by the French 
envoys, both in the Imperial election and now in their search for an 
alliance, emphasised the dangers of mercenary service. Zwingli, together 
ingomaster Marcus Riust, opposed the French alliance; the 
Diet, however, moaie = treaty with Francis I by which he might enlist 
troops up to 16,000 under leaders of his own choice. The Bernese 
statesman Albrecht von Stein came to Zurich to secure its approval ; 
for the city with its villages could raise an army of 10,000. But, stimu- 
lated by sermons of passionate patriotism from Zwingli, reminding 
them again and again of their hard-bought freedom and traditional 
simplicity, the Zurich Council rejected the French alliance. The Council 
of the Two Hundred answered to the Diet, that they would keep to 
their old leagues, and would have nothing to do with Princes, pensions, 
and foreign alliances; and the Pension decree which forbade the receipt 
of any alien gifts was to be sworn to bv all the citizens twice a year. But 
the loss of wealth, the separation from the other Cantons, and the 
comparative stagnation of neutral life soon caused discontent in the 
Corinth of Switzerland; and Zwingli had to bear many reproaches. 
About this time he resigned his papal pension from conscientious 
scruples, but soon after received a canonry in the Minster with a prebend 
of T0 gulden: this benefice gave him the franchise, and from this time 
his робне! importance grew. He was now the centre of a growing 
Berthold Haller at Bern, Vadian (von Watt), the gifted Burgo- 
abr ol SE Galles and АНЕ; the humanistic brotherhood was passing 
into a Reforming society, and was soon to be used as a diplomatic power, 
Zwinglis defection from the Papacy was now only a matter of time. 
An incident often assigned ns its cause was even more important for 
Zurich than for him. ‘The Pope asked for a force to be used only for 
the defepce of his States, not against the French or other Swiss. Zurich, 
which sent him half his body-zuard, was the place where he sought it. 
Zwingli, who had once before supported a papal application, now 
opposed it, But « farce of 6000 set out оо ране 16, 1521) and was 
in the end sent to Milan, The Council indignantly recalled it; but 
some of the soldiers fallowed Cardinal Schinner, and narrowly escaped 
a conflict With the Swiss mercenaries of France. To make things worse, 
their pay was withheld even after their return, The Council, 
by popular feeling, now forbade all foreign service (January 11, 1599). 
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| This same year, the question of" Lanten -olservanoe began the 
Zwinglian Reformation. Some of Zwinglis followers did not share his 
willingness to wait for the action of the magistracy. The print 
Froschauer and others ate mest puhlicly, in the presence af Leo Jud 
and Zwingli himself. They could justify themselves by his teach- 


or Freedom of Food was preached now (March 30, 1522) and afterwards 
printed, as were many of his sermons delivered about this time. He 
advocated freedom for the individual, upon whom lay the responsibility 
to act without scandal. 

The civic authorities made & compromise: no distinction was drawn, 
they ege by the New Testament between kinds of food; but for the 

sake of peace the old rule should be kept until changed by suthority, 

and the people's priests were to check the people from any breach of 
this ruling. The disregard of custom and authority shown by the 
decree and the act leading to it eould not be overlooked; and the Bishop 
of Constance sent a commission, consisting of his Suffragan (Melchior 
Wattli) and two others, to settle the matter. ‘The commissioners laid 
their views before the priests and the Smaller Council, and commanded 
them to observe existing customs (April 7, 1522). Before the Great 
Council Zwingli answered the Suffragun’s arguments, and the debate really 
turned upon Church suthority and custom as against individual freedom. 
At its close the Council repeated its old decree, pending & settlement by 
the Bishop of Constance, which they begged him to make according to 
the law of Christ. "This was a practical abrogation of episcopal power, 
for the Bishop's standing was clear, "The Zwinglian Reformation, there- 
fore, begins пз an ecclesiastical revolution, founded on action rather than 
doctrine, by which a city freed itself from outward control and organised 
itself nfresh. 

His learned friend Johann Faber, the Vicar-General of Constance, 
afterwards an Aulie Councillor and Bishop of Vienna, had just returned 
from & visit to Home (May, 1522) and thenceforth led the osition 
against Zwingli ng carly as 1519 E € qukm him as 
one from whom, althowrh a humanist, the Gos little to h 
Zwingli's literary work at sumens Ба Gospel had ite to hope. 
before his deaths his Archeteles—a full statement of his position—was 
written in haste and appeared now (August 22,1522). On reading it 
Erasmus begged him to be more cautious and to act with others: 

ius also urged restraint. The same year (July 2) ten priests 

joined Zwingli in a petition to the Bishop to allow clerical marriage, 
wherein the wish for innovation was as distinct as the picture of existing 
morals was dark. There can be no doubt that the priests in Switzerland, 
owing partly to the disorganisation of episcopal rule and partly to the 

GE an thik scies had a low standard of life; of this there is 
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ample evidence from both episeopal and Reforming documents, A like 
request made to the Federal Diet (July 13) was accompanied by a 
repudiation of the names Lutheran and Hussites These requests had 
no result beyond making clear the position of those who preferred them. 

At Zurich repeated troubles with the monks, and disturbances duritig 
Zwingli’s sermons, made it necessary for the Burgomaster to restore 
order. His decree—this time coupled with no appeal to the Bishop— 
was that the pure Word of God must be preached, and the Scholastics 
(a term loosely used for teachers held to be old-fashioned) left alone. 
A Chapter (August 15) of the country clergymen came to the same 
decision. Thus backed by civic and clerical authority, Zwingli held 
himself free. The Bible—as interpreted by the responsible “ Bishop” 
(so he terms all pastors and indeed in one place all humanists)—was to be 
the sole guide of faith, City and country, pastors and magistrates were 
comhined into a stronghold of Reform. The system thus begun may be 
described on the one side na individualistic and on the other as civic. 
The appeal to the Scriptures alone was individualistic, due to humanism 
without prepossession; the civic element was due to the circumstances 
of Zurich. 

In a federal republic accustomed to Diets a Public Disputation— 
egestel in aircheteles—seemed: & likely way to settle controversies. 
It recalled at once University exercises and General Councils, it was at 
once learned and democratic. Such an assembly was called at the end 
of the year, and met in Zurich (January 29, 1523). The invitation to 
this Disputation shows the Great Council for the first time definitely on 
Zwingli’s side; and each subsequent stage of the Swiss Reformation was 
marked by a similar encounter, Zwingli had reigned his parochial 
charge, but had been allowed by the Council the use of the pulpit- 
In the Disputation he and his doctrine were the centml points of 
debate. To regulate the Disputation he had drawn up 67 theses. 

‘The fundamental conception of the doctrine here set forth was that 
of the Church as a democratic body of all Christians, each in open 
communication with God independently of externals ar means of. grace, 
guided by the study of Scripture and the illumination of God's Spirit 
To this conception the republicanism of letters and of Switzerland had 
each contributed something. Starting from this assumption, the ‘Theses 
place tbe Gospel alone as the basis of truth and. the secular authority 
as ihe governor of the organisation; they deny the power of Pope and 
hierarchy, the sacrifice in the Mass, the Invocation of Saints, Purgatory, 
times of fasting, and clerical celibacy. 

About 600 were present at the Disputation, inching representatives 
of the Bishop with Faber among them; Schaifhansen, however, was the 
only Canton which sent deputies. Faber urged the postponement of a 
decision until the expected General Council met; but Zwingli’s reply was 
that the Word of God was the sole authority, and competent scholars 
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could interpret it, so that there was no need of a Councils decision. 
When the audience met after dinner, the Burgomaster Röust, who 
presided, declared in the name of the Council that Zwingli had not been 
the Holy Gospel with the Holy Spirit's help. Zurich was thus committed 
to Zwingli, and the importance of the decision was shown by Faber; 
printing his own account of what took place as a correction of the 
Zurich account. The First Disputation marks Zwinpli's control of the 
city as established, and their joint complete and open rupture with the 


Zwingli was now sure of his ground and could proceed more rapidly : 
his literary activity was accompanied by practical changes. Leo Jud had 

lated the Baptismal Office into German and used it (August 10, 
1523) A committee was appointed to deal with the Minster Chapter, 
for which a new constitution was issued (September 29, 1523), Fees for 
Baptism and Burm! were abolished ; holders of Minster offices were to 
discharge their duties to the utmost of their health and strength; as they 
died off, their places were to be left. unfilled (unless chaplains were needed), 
and the income was to be applied to other purposes. ‘The Chapters 
fall was not undeserved ; for, though there were some excellent members, 
it had become a refuge for men of good family and poor education. 
The Bible was to be read by the Minster clergy publicly an hour a day 
in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, with explanations; free lectures and fit 
dans were provided for candidates for the ministry, so that they 
need no longer go abroad. The public lectures were the origin of the 
later “prophesying.” In this scheme of teaching Zwingli had able 
helpers in Leo Jud, people's priest at All Saints (1523), and Myconius, 
now (1524) at the Minster school. Zwingli remained faithful to the 
principles of Erasmus, and never fell into the easy error of underesti- 
mating education as compared with spiritual zeal, The educational 
scheme was completed for Zurich itself, after the dissolution of the 
monusteries which followed in December, 1524, What remained af the 
Chapters income when edueation had been provided for, went to the 
poor and the aged; in bis pooraws, as in all his social legislation, 
Zwingli showed à clear and almost modern appreciation of needs and 
methods, notably in his discouragement of mendicancy and use of careful 
"ms literary side of Zwingli's work in this stage was the Auslanung 
und Begründung der Schlussreden, un. unsystemntic explanation of the 
"Theses for the Disputation. "The work, which was preceded by a letter 
to the Council and people of Glarus, was a full and in parts lengthy 
exposition of the Theses; written in German, it was “a farrago of all 
the opinions which are controverted to-day.” ‘The explanations of the 
"Theses upon the Papacy and the Mass are especially long, which is 
noteworthy, as Zwingli had as yet not attacked the Mass in practice. 
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"This work, written night and day amid the expectation of his friends, 
and incidentally discussing his relations with Luther, may be held to 
contain the full programme of the Helvetic Reformation (July 14, 1523). 
Not only did he dislike to be called Lutheran, but on some: points, 
such as Purgatory, Confession, and Invocation of Saints, he differs 
from Luther. Against the monks he inveighs strongly: all monasteries 
ought to be turned into hospitals. The Reformation in Switzerland 
made most way where there were many monasteries, and least where 
there were none; the differences that arose between the larger Houses 
and their tenants made the latter more eager to embrace Pro- 
testantism — And the secularisation of the monasteries—here laid down 
as desirable—was a very practical part of the Swis Reformation: the 
pessants in some parts undoubtedly looked for profit from the dissolution. 
Zwingli also explains his method of dealing with doctrine; the Invo- 
cation of Saints he hed let remain until the populace should have learnt 
to do without jt and worship Christ Alone. Confirmation and Extreme 
Unction he would retain as rites, not as Sacraments; but Auricular 
Confession, pictures, and music, should be banished from churches. 
Zwingli held that it was his part to teach, but that to make changes 
belonged to the civic authority. But his teaching had led some of his 
followers to act without waiting for the civic rulers; pictures and images 
were torn down both in town and country. After much discussion the 
question came before the Great Council, which suspended judgment 
until a second Disputation should be held. This took place on 
October 26, 1523. The Bishops and the other Cantons were invited, bat 
the Bishops did not come; 800 persons, 350 of them ecclesiastics, were 
present; this time St Gallen ns well as Schaffhausen was represented; 
Luzern and Obwalden angrily refused the invitation. 'The first day's 
debate was upon images and pictures, which Zwingli held forbidden in 
all cases; some delay, bet the. final decision was that idols and 
pictures should be removed, but without a breach of the peace; those 
who had already broken the peace were to be pardoned as a role, but a 
leader, Nicholas Hottinger, was afterwards banished for two years. On 
the second day the Mass was discussed; Zwingli bhad prepared Theses 
according to which the Mass was no sacrifice and had been surrounded 
by abuse“ But the appearance in this Disputation of the Anabaptists, 
an organised radical party basing their views upon his teaching, and yet 
going beyond him in action, hampered him greatly and made the 
At the Disputation Zwingli noted in а formal way that the 
ecclesiastical authorities had done nothing; this was true, although the 
Bishop of Constance had in a dignified note asserted his constitutional 
position; he could not appear, and he begged them to exercise restraint. 
But the civil nuthorities were now, in Zwingli’s view and ju their own, 
called проп ta act, A commission of eight members of the two 
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be taken. Until a settlement the clergy were to be instructed by an 
epistle, which Zwingli was asked to write; preachers were also sent out; 
Wolfgang Joner, Abbot of Kappel, who hed lately called the younger 
Bullinger to his help, together with others, visited the Canton; Zwingli 
himself went in the direction of the Thurgau. The Second Disputation, 
wherein discussion turned solely on the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
marks a fresh stage in the Reformation, even apart from the appearance 
of the Anabaptist. The Short Introduction to Christian Doctrine ( Eine 
kurze christliche Inleitungr) is its literary monument. 

The Reformation was now no longer a purely civic affair, From the 
first the Catholic Cantons had been indisposed to treat it as such; 
among people of simple minds and with an unformed Federal system 
religious innovation and religious discord put a heavy strain both upon 
Federal action and other bonds of mion. The Federal Diet at Baden 
(September $0, 1523) had threatened all innovators with punishment, and 
Luzern in particular hud shown by its action the strength of its feelings. 
The Reformation had thus already divided the Confederation, and no 
Dict had been held at Zurich since March, 1522; the union of the 
Cantons before this time had, however, been so loose that it is easy to 
overestimate the retrograde effects of the Reformation. 

The Jntroduction, written in fourteen days, was circulated in 
November, 1523, and was intended for the clergy, not the public. It 
started from an explanation of the relntions between the Law and the 
Gospel, passing on to an application to present needs, the question of 
images, and that of the Mas, ‘Throughout the Canton priests here and 
there ceased to cay mass; when Conrad Hoffman anid the Catholics of 
the Chapter complained, the Council, advised by the parish priests, for- 
bare them to speak or act against whit had been settled, under pain of 
loss of their benefices and banishment: at Whitsuntide a full settlement 
should be made (January, 1524). A further appeal from the Catholic 
Cantons to abstain from innovations (February 25, 1524) only called 
forth the answer that they would the Federal League, but could 
not yield in matters of conscience (March #1). For Christmas Day, 
1523, Zwingli had announced an administration in both kinds at the 
Cathedral, and the substitution of a sermon for the daily mas, The 
Council, however, decreed that until Whitsuntide old Mass and new 
Administration should continue side by side. Images and crucifixes— 
the use of which had been quietly checked for some time— were on no 
account to be carried about. ‘The exact form of the substitute for the 
Mass was to be settled at ۾‎ fresh Disputation (December 19, 1523). 

When Whitsuntide came (May 15, 1524) the Council resolved to act 
on its own authority without waiting for the Bishop, ‘The committee 
appointed jn 1523 suggested the removal of pictures and images by 
legally nme authorities at the wish of each community, and Zwingli 
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urged the replacing of the earl Mass by a sermon and the Lord's 
E онова Komene И ао асоии Канг а 

Abe Mi; this was left in use, but the images were removed. 
ent Deeg feet EE 
was disregarded. ‘This decision was adopted by both Councils and sent 
round to the bailiffs in the country for execution (June-July). The 
majority of a village, however, could deeide to keep or remove images 
as they pleased. Removal was to be carried out by the pastor and 
responsible men; the use of organs, the passing | and extreme 
unction were also abolished. .A reply to the Bishop was composed by 
Zwingli, who was now all-powerful, and approved by the Council. The 
section on the Mass is Zwinglis first complete statement: of his views, 
which he was now developing. He carried on a controversy, as to 
this subject, with Jerome Emaer of Leipzig, who had attacked Т, for 
his alteration of the Canon; in his Antibolon Аоба 18) а лнн to 
this opponent, in an Apology addressed to Diebo! Geroldseck (October 9, 
1523), in his De Conme Missae Epichiresis (1523), in his Subsidium 
sive Coronis de Eucharistia (1525), and in his De Fera её Fala 
Religione (1525) Zwingli dealt with this central point. Negatively, he 
repudiated all sacramental efficacy, and reduced the rite to & mere sign 
(nuda sigma): positively, he laid great stress—notably in his reply to 
Emser—upon its aspect as a feast and a corporate act: it was therefore 
social, not merely individual in its importanee, 

The Mass at Zurich was abolished in April, 1525, but the religious 
Hotes HAY VEN PONE RPE ERNE NOTE ROR RTS 
to the world were placed together in the Franciscan monastery; the 
convent of the Minster of our Lady (December 4, 1524) and the Chapter 
of the Great Minster (December 20) gave wp their possessions to the 
city; the monasteries throughout the Canton followed. The incomes 
were devoted to education or the poor; & gymnasium, for instance, was 
endowed with the funds of the Great Minster, and Zwingli himself 
became sector of the Carolinum (April 14, 1525) as the united 
scholastic foundations were called. His scheme of graduated studies 
leading up to the ministry was adequate and well thought out. By 
a des t of the plan ef Biblical instruction begun in 1523 the 
prophesyings or expositions took the place of the choir services, while 
the linguistic instruction was extended (July 19, 1525) When a 
Synodal organisation (September 23, 1527) and Church Courts (Siill- 
réande) for discipline and marriage-cases were set up (May 10, 1525), 
the Reformation upon its constructive as well as its destructive side wna 
completed. As a purely civic organisation even in its details it was 
systematic and orderly: a register of baptisms, for instance, was begun 
in 1826 for the city and afterwards extended to the Canton, Of the 
elaborate system thus established Zwingli was the * Bishop" and the soul. 

It seems strange to find the Council at this date (August 19, 1524) 
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writing to the Pope that they were unable to stop the course. of change, 
even had they wished, owing to the strength of popular opinion. The 
Pope's reply was conciliatory, and prolonged negotiations took place 
(1525-8); the city trying to obtain the arrears of its military pay, and 
Clement VII seeking to keep the city firm in its old alliance. In na 
respect were the positions of Luther and of Zwingli more contrasted 
than in the treatment they received from the Papacy; and the cause of 
this was the papal hope of help from Zurich. 

The civic position of Zwingli was now significant, Theoretically he 
might consider the congregation the ecclesiastical power, but in practice 
the community acted. He had realised his conception of the prophet 
guiding the community ; nay more, he was, as Salat savs, “ Burgomaster, 
secretary, d Couneil in one." First the Great Council, the democratic 
body, liad been won, then the Sinaller Council, and finally events gave 
Be even further power, Marcus Roust and Felix Schmid, the 

ced Burgomasters, had died (1524) ; Joachim am Grüt, Zwingli's 

nt in the debates upon the Mass (1525), had been dismissed 
fram his office of city clerk (end of 1525), Zwingli was the sole leader 
left. At a threntening crisis (November 80, 1524) the Burgomaster 
and the chief Gild-master received authority to settle pressing business 
privately with the help of trasty men. ‘This is the first appearance of 
the Privy Council in and through which Zwingli afterwards worked, and 
to which foreign. affairs were mainly entrusted. ‘The experience of the 
Peasants’ War (1624-5) inclined Zwingli-to a body less democratic than 
^ large assembly, and his policy often required secresy. “Through this 
body, the 4eimlicke Rath, or the Privy Six, which became permanent in 
1529, Zwingli exerted his influence. The Council itself. was ^ purged" 
by the exclusion of those opposed to him (December 9, 1528), who were 
found chiefly among the nobles. ‘The numbers representing the Const 
in the two Councils were reduced, from 6 to 3, and from 18 to 12, 
respectively (1529). "Thus beyond the Protestant democracy and the two 
Councils stood the commanding personality of Zwingli, working through 
and upon each of them, but above them all, through the Privy Six. 

Zwingli had been so gently treated by the Pope, and his career had 
been so fortunate, that his conflict with the Anahaptists might well 
seem to him the hardest struggle undergone by him. ‘The leaders of that 
party had been among those who, by eating flesh in Lent, began the 
breach with episcopacy. They and their followers pulled down crucifixes 
before the State had legalised such acts; but they could appeal to 
Zwinglis teaching. ‘They first appear ns a distinct party in the Second 
Disputation: (October, 1523) Conrad Grebel—son of Jacob Grebel, 
execuled November, 1526, for treason—and Felix Manz, both men of 
influential families and with private grudges against Zwingli, were 

leaders of this radical party in the city; outside the city were other 
local centres—Zolliken, W viekeu, antl Hinge. ‘The dislike of tithe— 












жо loudly expressed in the Peasants’ Revolt—was. shared by many 
Anabaptists; and at Griiningen, a centre where this economic side of 
the Anabaptist movement showed itself, it united with that of the 
peasants. Zwingli himself was averse from levying the small tithes 
upon vegetables and fruit; he held further that tithes had merely legal, 
but no Scriptural, warrant. "The Council, however, disagreed with him, 
and tithes were maintained, | 

At first the movement was indigenous; but Inte in 1524 Münzer came 
to Wallshut (N.W. of Zurich), and Carlstadt to Zurich itself; some 
German Anabaptists from St Gallen also worked in Zurich territory; 


these influences from outside intensified the movement and organised it. 
But it was more a radical than a doctrinal movement; and hence 
Zwingli, jealous for the unity of his new organisation and yet largely in 
sympathy with their views, appealed to the Anabaptists in vain not to 
found a separate body. When they did so, a public Disputation with 
them, the first of several, was arranged (January 17-15, 1525), and it 
was followed by a decree thet all unbaptised children must be baptised 
within a week, or their parents would be banished, Some of the leaders 
were imprisoned; and with these Zwingli held private and repeated 

Inasmuch as this new society rejected the authority of magi 
and pastors alike, the Council by severe punishment tried to suppress 
the movement. Mang was put to death by drowning (January 7, 1527), 
and the foreign leaders were banished, most of them to meet violent 
deaths inter and elsewhere. In spite of Zwinglis severity against them, 
due to his resentment as a rejected leader, whom they had come to 
hate as “the false prophet," their small congregations continued to 
exist. Their energy afterwards found vent in needed criticism of 
clerical life: and the Synod of Easter, 1528, had for one of its objects a 
tightening of clerical discipline which might meet the objections and 
fin over the objectors, 

After the final removal of the Mass tho radicals turned to social 
matters, and, especially at Grimingen, attacked the tithes. An agitation 
against tithes und the monasteries had to a great extent common objects 
with the Zwinglians; the houses of Rüti and Bubikon were attacked by 
rioters; and a popular assembly at Toss (June 5, 1525) caused great 
fear. ‘The defeat of the Peasants’ Revolt in Germany made the allied 
movement easier to deal with in Switzerland, and Zwinglis negotiations, 
together with public disputations, resulted in a settlement. Tithes 
remained, but personal servitude, where the ownership of the State was 
concerned, was done away with. The villagers of the lake communes 
were heneeforth regarded a& citizens of the town. ‘The general result 
here as in Germany was to arouse a drend of change; and outside Zurich 
Zwinglis teaching weas yreatly blamed as an exciting cause. Incidentally, 
the vain attempt of Ulrich of. Württemberg to regain his duchy bv the 
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ot the елхата, intensified by the effect of the Reformation проп the 
public lands, remained unredressed, and, a century later, led to the 
Peasants’ War (1653). Few chapters in the history of federalism are 
more instructive than this failure on the part of a democratic federation 
to govern ita conquests or to respect their liberties. 

The Reformation had brought a new cause of division into the Con- 
was an unlooked-for thing, and the Federal authority scarcely knew how 
to treat it, The Forest Cantons were keen enemies of change; they 
regarded the Zurich innovations as threatening to themselves. On the 
she wished. ‘This difficulty would have strained Federal relations, especi- 
ally where much of Church government had been already taken over by 
the civil power; but it might have been overcome. When Zurich— 
disregarding the principle of government by the majority of the Cantons 
—pushed religious chunge into the Subject Lands the difficulty was 
increased. ‘The frequent division of the higher and lower jurisdiction 
between the Confederates and a single Canton gave rise to the further 
question: under which jurisdiction came religious offences? “The majority 
of the Cantons governing the Subject Lands were Catholic; Zurich in 
many places held the lower jurisdiction. As early November, 1522, 
the Federal Diet ordered the bailiffs in the Subject Lands to bring before 
them the priests who spoke against the faith, thus claiming religious 
offences for the higher jurisdiction. But these beginnings of discord in 
the Federation were bound op with the beginnings of a local reformation 












upon Catholic lines. | 
The Bishop of Constance, like his brother-Bishop Christopher von 


Uttenheim of Basel, hud tried to improve his diocese, as his pastoral 
letter of 1517 shows. With these efforts there was widespre 

sympathy, and when the three Bishops of Basel, Lausanne, and 
Constance complained to the Diet at Luzern (January 26, 1524) of the 
disturbed state of things im their dioceses, the Diet not only (as already 
noted) sent an embassy to Zurich urging caution, but proposed to 
undertake a reformation on the lines of unity, admitting that ahuses 
ought to be redresed. Exactions, traffic in benelices, Indulgences were 
condemned; the Diet would consult with Zurich as to the best means of 
ing off the yoke which the injustice of Popes, Cardinals, and prelates 





had laid upon the Swiss people. Hut this reformation was to be under- 
taken by the State, and the Federal Diet was to be the ruling authority. 
Switzerland hal fallen, and the chance that a reforming Papacy would 
have had of preserving unity and yet securmg progress. Luzern, whence 
these proposals come, was afterwards a centre of the Counter-Heformation, 
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Baden (May—June, 1526). Zwingli, however, it was easy to see, cared 
little for unity or peace, compared with the carrying out of his own 
far-reaching plans. 

At HBeckenried, April 8, 1524, the Five Cantons, Luzern, Uri, 
Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug, formed a separate league to suppress 





all Hussite, Lutheran, or Zwinglian errors. A further remonstrance was 
made to Zurich by all the Cantons except Schaffhausen and Appenze 


and the intention of not sitting in Diet along with Zurich was declared 
(July 16, 1524). The Mass, pictures, images, and fasting were pro- 
nounced binding upon all Swiss, Zurich on the other hand declared 
religion to be a purely cantonal matter. This was a question hard to 
settle, with no precedents to refer to. Zurich, however, put itself in 
the wrong by its action in the Thurgau, where it held the lower 
connected with Zwingli, hal worked their way here—such a# Oecheli (an 
old Einsiedeln friend of his) at Burg. When Oechsli was seized by 
the Federal officer who exercised the higher jurisdiction, his friends. 
and parishioners gathered to rescue him (July 17, 1524): afterwards 
in & riotous mob they proceeded to the Carthusian monastery of Ittingen, 
and set it on fire. At Stammbeim and Stein images were destroyed. 
The seizure of the leaders—three of whom were executed at Baden— 
embittered Zurich; but the other Cantons in their tum blamed its 
encouragement of the preachers. | 

Sir Cantons (Luzern, Uri, Unterwalden, Schwyz, Zug, and Freiburg) 
now threatened to break the league; but Bern was inclined to support 
the independence of the Cantons, upon the principle cujus rerio, ejut 
religio, Ata Diet at Zug it was proposed to raise the country districts 
against Zurich on account of her destruction of images, but to this step 
Bern and Solothurn objected. Zurich had, however, made sure of the 
loyalty of her subjects in the religious changes, just as she referred to 
Cantons were now divided into hostile factions; and outside lay Austria, 
embittered by the help sent from Zurich to a rising at Waldshut and 
Swiss support of Duke Ulrich. 

At the end of 1524 Zwingli, always fertile in suggestions and skilful 
in expres&on, came forward with a remarkable plan. Zurich was to 
strengthen herself in military equipment—her reputation for military 
strength was great; she was to seek alliances with France and Savoy; to 
promise $t Gallen and the "Thurgau the property of the monasteries in 
their territory as 4 price for their support; and to raise "Tyrol agninst 
Austria, Et is clear that Zwinglis range was extending: it was now 
that he entered into relations with Duke Ulrich; he now also took 
the religious movement in his old home, Toggen! ‚ under his care, 
and the peforsation was soon fully under way Ron p. | 
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The disaster of Pavia (February 24, 1525) wrought some change in 
Federal feeling; the lom of 5000 Swiss, followed by the retreat of the 
remainder, made the French alliance less popular; people freely cursed 
the French, pensions, and subsidies. Thus, Zwingli’s old policy of doing 
away with mercenary service wai recommended; but he had now departed 
from his former dislike of alliances; An alliance with France was soon 
one of his dearest hopes; his work at Zurich was safe; to make Protest- 
antism in the Common Lands equally safe, and afterwards to gain freedom 
for his preachers in the Catholic Cantons, were now the objects of his 
policy. ‘To carry such a policy into effect foreign alliances were needed. 
Bot nearer than France lay southern Germany, the cities of which were in 
many ways more like Zurich than was Bern, and here his doctrines made 
rapid way. ‘These cities were naturally inclined to an organisation 
of religion that was nt once civic and democratic; Strassburg—with ils 
many subject villages—was a mediator by position and interest; the new 
diplomatists were the preachers, with something of Zwingli’s influence in 
their respective cities, and many of them in constant correspondence with 
him. "The decentralising of influences which had once centred in Rome 
or in the greater ecclesiastical Courts; the substitution of pastors and 
dogmatic leaders for Cardinals and Legates—these are leading features 
of Reformation politics, ‘Thus the main interest of Zwinglis letters in 
the following years is political and diplomatic, His object was to give 
Zurich a great dominion such аз she had sought and lost in the old 
Zurich war, to make her the Forort, no langer of eastern Switzerland 
only, but of a new Confederacy reaching into the Empire and holding at 
bay the Emperor (of whom he wished to see the world well rid). But 
this dominion was to be based upon a common religion. 

As the forces of religious change drew together, so did the forces 
of conservatism. Archduke Ferdinand had gathered the leading Catholic 
States (June, 1524) at Hatishon; to them, as to the Diet at Luzern, 
the suppréssion of heresy seemed the most urgent duty; the minor 
ecclesiastical reforms secured from the Legate Campeggio fell far short 
of the Swis plan of reform. Faber had been at this conference: in 
1526 he became an imperial Councillor, and now he began to organise 
the Catholic party in Switzerland, For this purpose a Disputation 
was suggested at Baden (January 15, 1525); John Mayer of Eck—a 
many-sided and able man—was eager to mect Zwingli, But the latter 
at first declined to meet him anywhere save at Zurich; and afterwards, 
when Zwingli was ready to go to St Gallen or Schafhausen, the 
Zurich Council refused him leave for the journey. When the meeting 
took place at Baden (May 21—Juno 18, 1525), he was therefore not 

and (Ecolampaditis from Basel had to take his his place, But tho 
most elabornte arrangements were made for sending him daily reporis 
and receiving hia advice. Eck, with his Theses, played the part that 
' Zwingli had played àt Zurich, and in the opinion of the majority (82 10 
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20) played it well. ‘The reputation of the victory greatly strengthened 
the Catholie party. 

But Zurich was now no longer the sole centre of Reform. At Schaff- 
hausen, Hofmeister, at Biel, Wyttenbach, Zwingli's old teacher at Basel, 
were preaching freely. In Basel Capito's work (1512-20) was more than 
carried on by CEcolampadius, now (February, 1525) minister at 5t Martin's. 
Bern, the most important of all the cities, was, in religion as in politics, 
inclined to a policy of its own. Political power was here in the hands 
of the aristocracy, the gilds being politically unimportant; Berthold 
Haller and Sebastian Meier by their preaching shared the work of the 
painter-dramatist Nicholas Manuel, to whom some ascribe the direction 
af Bernese policy, until his death in 1530. Free preaching, if in 
accord with God's Word, was allowed, but innovations were forbidden; 
pictures, fasting, and other points disputed elsewhere were left untouched; 
but heretical books were prohibited (June 15, 1523; November 22, 1524). 
The magistracy, however, claimed the right to punish priests юу кылан 
these deerees; the monasteries were placed under civic control, anc 
clerical incomes were regulated. But the power of the preachers grew; 
and at Easter, 1527, both the Great and the Small Council had Protes 
tant majorities, A decree maintaining the old worship for the present 
with a speedy prospect of change wes passed; but some priests here as 
elsewhere anticipated the change. Political interests moved Dern in the 
same direction, Although disturbed by the Peasants’ War, Bern was still 
unwilling to put pressure upon Zurich; and towards the end of 1526, 
through fear of Austria, drew nearer to her. Bern, Zurich, Basel, 
Glarus, and Appenzell did not share the desire of the Catholic Cantons 
to base their Federal union upon a common belief, but wished to found 
it only upon common interests. 

The Bernese authorities decided, like Zurich, to hold a Disputation 
to which the Bishops and delegates from the Cantons were invited, 
Zwingli came with the Burgomaster, Diethelm Roust, Here (January б, 
1588) ter ‘Theses, drawn up by Zwingli, Haller, and Roll, were debated. 
They treated of the Mass as a sacrifice, of pictures, and of Purgatory; 
the validity of Church ordinances, except when grounded upon God's 
Word, was denied. "Thesis IV, that the body and blood of Christ are 
sulstantially and. corporally received in the Eucharist cannot be proved 
from the Scripture," enused much discussion. The Disputations ended 
ns Zwingli wished. The Mass was replaced by sermons; images were 
soon removed, and even the Minster organ was broken up (February 17, 
1598). In some respects, however, Bern did not follow Zurich; when 
the latter supported by force the Reformation in the Thurgau, Bern 
parted company, and her constant fear of Savoy led her to look more to 
the west and less to the east than did Zurich. 
the secularisation af the manasteries was a great feature in ils case also 
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(1527); the funds so derived were devoted partly to the State, partly 
to replacing foreign pensions, which were now definitely renounced 
(February, 1528). The Bernese Oberlanders, however, had hoped to 
share the property of the monastery at Interlaken; and, when Hl was 
seized for the government, the inhnbitanta of the Haslithal rose in 
rebellion; some citizens of Unterwalden, believing the statement of 
these peasants thet the Reformation wes forced upon them, crossed the 
Brünig to their help, and it cost Bern much trouble to put down the 
movement so supported. This incident, for which Bern claimed com- 
pensation, was a cause of much ill-will. 

About a year later (February, 1529) the Reformation was carried 
Gross: at Basel, but not without tumults which drove Erasmus away 

to Louvain, the centre of the Counter-Reformation. Mühlhausen, 
Schaffhausen (where the movement was democratic), St Gallen, and the 
Free Bailiwicks (especially Bremgarten) followed in the same direction : 
while Appenzell (the outer Rhodes allowing freedom of belief, 1524) and 
Glarus were divided, the Graubiinden—where opposition to the Bishop 
had long existed—allowed liberty of preaching in 1526. 

But Zwingli's outlook included Germany as well as Switzerland ; his 
doctrines, op | to those of Luther, were here working their way 
inwards; an ее the relations between Emperor and Princes 
greatlv affected him. Constance, always hostile to the Emperor, and 
Lindau, controlled the Lake of Constance. In the former, Protestant 
views, taught by the Swabian Reformer, Ambrose Blaurer, « friend of 
Melanchthon, and Zurik, had such hold that the Bishop (1526) moved 
to Meersburg, and the Chapter to Weberlingen. "The Federal Diet 
(November 4, 1527) refused to admit Constance ав а member; but on 
Christmas-day the Council of Zurich decided to conclude with Contino 
a religious and political League, called das christliche Bürgerrecht. The 
treaty was modelled upon that which had admitted Basel to the Con- 
federates (June 9, 1501): it contained provisions for mutual help, mainly 
defensive; it allowed of extension, and indeed the conquest of lands for 
Constance ja spoken of, a seeming reference to the Thurgau, But the 
peculiarity of the new ‘Treaty lay in its being based upon theological 
unity—a principle which was to have a long and disastrous future in 
diplomacy, ‘To Strasshurg—where the preachers Capito, Bucer, and 
Hedio were already his friends—Zwingli sent (August, 1527) an envoy 
to discuss its admission to the new League; the admission of Bern, 
discussed at the Bern Disputation, was merely a question of time; it 
followed Constance (June 25, 1528). The Reformation in the Common 
Lands was now a pressing question, and a clause in the ‘Treaty provided 
that preachers there should be protected, and no subject punished for 
his belief; if the majority anywhere decided for Reform, they were to 
be Jeft free to carry it out The first place to which this applied was 
the Toggenburg, Zwingli's old home. 
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Other cities "quia followed: St Gallen (November 93): Biel 
(Junuary 28, 1529); Mühlhausen (Februsry 17); Basel (March 8); 
and after a longer interval Schaffhausen (October 15), ae 
somewhat varied religious» history. Strassburg, after many pro 
and discussions (due to Bern's unwillingn 88 1 
finally enterel the League (January 5, 1580), when the danger from 
Austria seemed great, and Zwinglis activity, stimulated by Philip of 
Heese, was almost feverish. The edifice was to be crowned by the 
admission of Hesse; but only Zurich, Basel, and Strassburg would 
consent to so risky am alliance; and in the various treaties concluded 
with these cities the elaims of the Swiss Confederation were reserved. 
There were proposals for a& larger league, to include Augsburg, Nürn- 
berg, and Ulm; but the anomaly of such a formation was evident, and 
it could not be successfully carried into execution. The inclusion of 
Ulrich of Württemberg in the Christian Civie League, as proposed by 
Philip, was, happily, not brought about, "Phe result of the diplomatic 
uetivity in which Zwingli had engaged under the influence of Philip of 
Hesse thus fell far short of its purpose. 

To this new League, which made the Confederation impossible, the 
Catholic States replied by the “Christian Union.” Austria had causes 
of complaint in the Waldshut incident and in the monastic secularisations. 
‘The monasteries of Stein-am-Rhein and Konigsfelden, the former being 
under Austrian protection, und the latter an Austrian foundation, had 
been secularised (1524). Ferdinand protested; and reprisals followed on 
both sides. For its Italian policy Austria had need of Swiss support (it 
was hopeless, said one Austrian envoy; to hold Milan unless Switzerland 
were with the Emperor) At the Diet at Baden (May 28, 1528) 
Dr Jacob Sturzl, an envoy from Ferdinand— whose policy here agreed 
with the Emperor's—proposed to the Five Catholic Cantons, Luzern, 
Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, and Zug, a league with Austria, partly for 
defence and common religious ends. War was threatened; for, while 
the Imperial government was eager to attack Constance, Zurich and 
possibly Bern were equally bound to defend it, and also to chastise 

Unterwalden for violating Bernese territory. 

It is impossible to follow in detail Austrin’s policy towards Switzer- 
land ; distinctions between the policies of Charles and Ferdinand, between 
the Councils at Ensisheim and Innsbruck, are easily traceable. And the 
chief advisers were not at one. Mark Sittich of Ems—the Vogt of 

and the Vorarlberg—and Count Rudolf von Sulz, head of the 
Innsbruck Council, were for war; they were further urged on by the 
Bishop of Constance and the Abbot of : it Gallen, who had private wrongs 
to redress. But the Habsburg lack of funds, and he Happenin E 
putting fresh taxes upon impoverished lands, made against war. The 
desirability of regaining the old lands of the Habsburgs was alwa 
present to their advisers; yet little could be done to compass it 
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the other side the dread of such an attack from “ Pharaoh” was always 
in the mind of Zwingli, and sometimes found violent expression, But 
with the lapse of time be learnt that the Emperor could not always act 
as he m 

After lengthy negotiations the proposals for the Christian Union were 
drafted in a Diet at Feldkirch (Februnry 14, 1529), and fully agreed to 
at Waldshut (April 22,1529). The old faith was to be preserved and, 
as in 1525, a reformation on Catholic lines was to be carried out with 
the advice of the spirttual rulers. The members of the Union were 
bound to secure for each other the right of punishing heretics. A 
clause of doubtful interpretation about conquests showed that the 
possibility of such had been considered. "This Union, which made a 
solid wall of Catholicism between South Germany and Switzerland, was, 
like the Civic League, « breaking-up of the old Confederation. It also 
looked for an extension beyond Switzerland: at the Diet of | 
(1529) Ferdinand discussed with Bavaria and the Bishop of Salzburg 
their entry into the Catholic League; Savoy was spoken of as likely to 
join it; the Valais also had (May, 1528) contracted a league for ten 
years with Savoy; even the Swabian League, it was said, might become 
a member. Bern and Zurich would then be enclosed by enemies. 

“The Diet of Speier (February 21, 1529) issued « severe decree against 
secte denying the Sacrament of the Flesh and Blood of Christ;—a 
distinction, which the Protestants had nob as yet formally made for 
themselves, was made by others. Nine of the fourteen cities that signed 
the Protest presented on this occasion were Zwinglian. Strassburg, 
which was in disgrace at the Diet for having just abolished the Mass, 
drew closer to Zurich, from both political and theological motives. 
The distinction between Lutherans and Zwinglians on the рік of 
the Eucharist became now of political as well ns dogmatic importance. 

Events were tending towards war in Switzerland. Bern and Zurich 
had agreed (November 16-18, 1528) both to compel Unterwalden to 
pay the indemnity for invading Bernese territory, and also to protect 
the Reformed faith in the Common Lands, while the several communities 
were to be left free to decide for the Reformed or Catholic side, Ata 
meeting of the Thurgau Landsgemeinde at Weinfelden (December 9, 
1528) envoys of both the Catholic and Reformed Cantons attended; the 
latter promised help to those upon their side, and esked their help in 
return. The majority of the Thurgau communities decided for Reform. 
Meanwhile, the difficulties of a divided government in the Common 
Territories hod become increasingly acute. Moreover, to the - 
Geneva was attacked by Savoy, to which the Valais—now (end of 1598) 
allied to the Five Cantons—wns attached, and the Christian Union 
supported Savoy. As these alliances tended to war, Schaffhausen, 
Appenzell, and the Graubünden offered mediation. But, as their erras 
did not include freedom of preaching, Zurich—firm on this point— 
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would not listen to them. Of the Five Cantons, Unterwalden was now 
the bitterest; but Luzern and. Zurich—the rival leaders—had made up 
their mind for war (May 926-29) Bern, anxious to preserve unity, 
would not promise Zurich help for an offensive war. The demands of 
Zurich were indeed excessive; the surrender of the rights of the Cantons 
to the administration of the Abbey of St Gallen (to which Zurich, 
Luzern, Schwyz, and Glarus sent a protecting bailiff in turn every two 
years), the withdrawal from the Austrian alliance, and the surrender of 
the Luzern satirist, Thomas Murner. 

Riotous proceedings at St Gallen were « further cause of war. In 
1528 it was Zurich's turn to appoint the bailiff, who both attended 
was dying; Zwingli and the Privy Council bade (January 28, 1529) 
the Zurich official (Jacob Frei) seize the monastic property upon his 
death, secularise it, and introduce the Gospel. But the townsmen 
broke into the abbey (February 23) before the death of Geissberger 
(March 23) The monks elected ss Abbot Kilisn Küuffi, who fled to 
the abbey was under the protection of the Empire as well as of the 
four Cuntons, and of these Luzern and Schwyz supported Käufli, the 
illegal action of Zurich and of the townsmen could not but lead to war. 

Nor did this incident stand alone: the délicate constitutional 
question of the Free Bailiwicks added to the intensity of feeling. 
Nearly all the villages in the district had declared (May, 1529) that they 
would follow Zurich, which was openly encouraging their violent changes; 
in all but religion they would obey their lords, the Catholic majority 
of the Cantons. "These lords, however, hesitated to use force; but 
enibassies regained for Catholicism some parishes. A new bailiff sent by 
Unterwalden was to take office in May (1529), and at first Zurich 
resolved to prevent his entry. 

Bern did its utmost to keep the peace, but Zurich was embittered, while 
the Five Cantons had enough cause to reject Bern's mediation. Zurich 
declared war (June 8), nnd carried out a So of campaign which Zwingli 
had drawn up; leaving smal! detachments at Muri and elsewhere, near 
the Bernese troops at Bremgarten (for Bern, which disliked offensive war, 
was yet Willing to defend the Common Lands and Zurich if attacked), 
the main body moved to Kappel, ten miles from Zurich, Zwinglis plan 
was to move suddenly against the enemy; to force them to give up the 
Austrian alliance and their rule in the Common Lands, to renounce 
pensions, &nd to allow free preaching in their own territory, The Five 
Cantons hoping to the last for Austrian help, were badly prepared: the 
mann of Glarus, hurried up to mediate; and, as he was a friend of Reform, 
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ces spite of Z Zwiogli's plea far war; prevailad. The rank and file of 
neither army wished for war; and so, by the help of other Cantons, peace 
was negotiated by ambassadors, first at Aarau and then at Steinhausen 
in Zug; the decision lay by custom with the armies themselves, Zwingli 
wished to force the abolition of pensions upon his opponents, but even 
at Zurich some were against this, and Bern, through Nicholas Manuel, 
refused to enforce it. Finally (June 24, 1599) peace was made at Kappel 
Neither Cyaan eee be) eee SR ORE In the Common 
Lands, the religious offenders should not be punished; the majority were 
tu Ба Сг ое БЕМ the Mass and om other questions; only men of 
honour and moderation should be sent there as bailiffs. ‘The Austrian 
alliance was renounced, and its very documents were cut into shreds and 
burnt; the Five Cantons were to pay a war indemnity according to 
i lina oF arabs, Бай И заана unpaid, Zurich end Bern 
might close their markets to the Five Cantons, Finally the abolition of 
pensions and mercenary service was recommended to the Five Cantons, 
The removal of the Austrian alliance seemed to secure the advantage to 
Zik. which ciill bapk Blame ‘and tts chanes of Branca: One clause was 
afterwards differently construed ; i ran, that as faith cannot be planted 
by foree no coercion should be used against the Five Cantons or their 
people in matters touching their faith. 'The Zwinglians thought that 
free preaching extended to the Five Cantons as well as to the Common 
Lands; and on the other hand the Five Cantons naturally held them- 
selves free to act as they pleased in their own territory, ‘Thus the peace 
which placed Zurich at the height of her power contained in itself the 
seeds. of future war. As a politician, if not asa theologian, Zwingli was 
justified in his preference for force: As early as August he thought 
another campaign inevitable. 

In this same year the question of the Eucharist became of crucial 
importance for the Protestants, In his writings of 1522 Zwingli had 
entered into no criticism of the accepted view. The interpretation, in 
eur Lord's saying, "This is my body," of the word “is” аа “si 
was possibly suggested to him by Cornelius van Hoen, after 1591, їп 
a circular letter carried about to theologians by Henne Rode. The 

expression of his opinion was hastened, if not caused, by Carlstadt's 
extreme. utterances, containing (as Zwingli thought) a kernel of truth 
hidden by errors, and it first took shape in a letter to Matthäus Alber of 
Reutlingen (November 16, 1524): the Eucharist was regarded as purely 
Se e but as a p Йе een рака: and he 
na controversy wi Ana ts shows, corporate aspect in 
the Eucharist. 

Zwinglis teaching, often presented as a mere negation of Luther's, 
was no less a negation of the doctrine of the Church. In spite of 
views ns to the exact nature of the Presence, its reality had always 
been admitted: Wiclif's. denial of ‘Transubstantiation and Luther's 











The question of the 
assertion of Consubstantiation, although affecting the relation of the 
Presence to the elements, had not called in question that reality or 
the supernatural grace of this Sacrament itself. Zwingli, fastening 
outward acts, and starting from the human side, made this Sacrament 
purely symbolical, and brought it down from the supernatural to the 
human plane. In this he was followed by the later Sacramentarians, 
and was at one with the Sociniany and more radical sech, Не thos 
became the revolutionary theologian of the Reformation. While the 
Lutherans were sensitive to charges of a departure from the Catholic 
faith, the Zwinglians were conscious of their own bold innovations in 
doctrine and organisation. (for instance, they did not hold Ordination 
essential}. "Their divergence from the Catholic Church went far deeper 
than objections to the Papacy or to current abuses; and thus the vision 
of a Council to promote union had no attraction or possibility for them. 
Hence the growth of their influence tended to perpetuate disunion. 

The south German cities were lel to favour Zwinglis views, not 
only from democratic sympathy with the Swiss but from dislike of 
Luthera politica] allies, the Princes Nürnberg was an exception: in 
1595 Zwingli's books were forbidden there as “books of the Devil.” 
But by April, 1527, most of the Augsburg preachers: were on his side: 
at Ulm Conrad Sam was a pillar of strength to him; Ulrich of Würt- 
temberg, influenced by (Ecolampadius and then by Zwinglis sermons 
(1524-5) became a strong Zwinglinn, and in Hesse influenced the. 
Landgrave im his turn; at Mainz, Hedio, who came from Basel (1529) 
corresponded with Zwigli: Frunkfort, through Froschauers connexion, 
became a literary centre of the * pure doctrine"; Strassburg, inspired 
by Zwingli, sent -out its. own teachers; and Zwinglianism, spreading 
down the Rhine, met a similar current of doctrine originating with 
van Hoen in Holland; it reached even Friedland, where Carl Stadt 
had worked, and Lather, unable to understand such û rapid growth, 
ascribed it to the Devil. 

Haner, a theologian who differed from Luther in maintaining a 
purely spiritual enting and drinking of the Saviour's flesh and blood, 
and front Zwingli in maintaining a supematural communication of grace, 
had suggested to the Landgrave Philip the possibility of a conference 
clearing Up all diiferences. ‘This advice, given at Speier in 1529, where 
unity among the Protestants was desirable for both political and religious 
reasons, Jed to the Marburg Conference (September, 1529). ‘The character 
subject was the change wrought by consecration in the elementa 
Zwingli purposely restricted the discussion to leave hope for unity; he 
lad a practical mind, accustomed more than Luther's to the give and 
take of equal discussion. So long as unity was based upon ecclesiastical 
organisation, there had been scope for difference of opinion within one 
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Church: but now, when organic unity was lost, exact agreement of 
theological opinion and the names of certain leaders were made the 
essentials of the unity which it was sought to secure. Luther was the 
obstacle, as insisting that union of any kind should depend upon absolute 
agreement. But it is hard to see how Luther could have come into 
union with Zwingli; without joining in his political schemes; since the 
demand for a union between them was primarily political. 

The failure to achieve theological unity ruined the great plan for a 
league which Zwingl and Philip of Hese had conceived. Jacob Meier af 





Zwingli's correspondence with the Landgrave and his visit to Strassburg 
had suggested many things to him; his request for an official delegate 
from the Zurich Council did not aim at theology alone, Unfortunately, 
the invitation to Bern was not sent until September 10, when it was too 
could not be included in the same league. However, Philip was ready 
to do without Saxony, and he was also ready to seek help from France, 
—an expedient which loyalty to the Empire made distasteful to Saxony. 
The proposal of such a plan came from Philip; the exact details were 
afterwards filled in by Zwingli, inspired from Strassburg. Not only 
France but Venice was to be drawn into the league; and the instructions 
to Callin, the envoy there, were drawn up by Zwingli himself, as were 
many other State papers. 

The activity and the iture of the French agents. (Boisreganit 
and Meigret) in Switzerland were great; the Most Christian King had 
no scruple about negotintions with heretics (who indeed were better than 
Turks); in March, 1531, he was ready to help Zurich secretly, But 
his great object was to keep the balance even in Switzerland; a war 
wae not in his interest. On the other hand, the fear of arousing France- 
paralysed the Emperor's action, Hence, while foreign influences pushed 
Switzerland to the verge of war, they also served to keep it back from 

Diplomacy took wp much of Zwinglis time, but his pen was as active 
as ever: he wrote commentaries upon Isaiah and ‚Jereminh, a number of 
important letters, and controversia] tracts. His at Zurich and 
the spirit of the city were at their height. In a complaint to. Luzern 
about Thomss Murner (whose Heretics’ Calendar seemed rots and 
offensive to an age over-sensitive to ridicule) the Council said (Feb- 
ruary 14, 1529) that they were free, and abject to no Emperor or lord, 
they, Hike France, Venice, and other States, ordered spiritual persons 
under his feet; after December 7, 1528, only the Larest civie nights 
without the chance of office were left to non-Itcformers; attendance at 
Mass even outside the city was punished by fine; to eat fish instead of 
flesh on Friday was an offence. But a reaction might at any time set in, 
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It was indeed the fear of such a reaction that led Zwingli to make his 
Reformation na thorough as 
In this period it becomes impossible to separate Swis politics from 
German, The restoration of Duke Ulrich of Württemberg. (which 
Zurich was more disposed than Bern to help) was an unfailing subject of 
negotiation With this Saul who, could he but be restored, seemed 
likely to be a Paul to the Reformation, Zwin li had a eonnexion of long 
standing ; and through him he became y with that able politician, 
the Landgrave Philip of Hesse. Zwinglis Hessian се in 
cipher begins with the second Diet of Speier, î hk TEES 
(April 22, 1529) first wrote about the Marburg Conference, and it ends: 
eleven days before Zwinpli's death. The two correspondents formed 
vast schemes, for the Landgrave, like Zwingli himself, was no rigid con- 
servative, As early as 1524 Zwingli had formed a plan for an extensive 
league; but the Anabaptist troubles led him to lay it aside Now under 
the Landgrave's influence he returned to it. After the Conference the 
of *a Christian agreement" eume from Hesse; it aimed at 
securing mutual protection and converts to the Wonl of God; the 
Schmalkaldic League (April, 1591) owed something to this conception. 
Hut the idea of a league uniting Swiss and German Protestants failed 
through resistance from the Elector of Saxony, faithful to the Empire 
and firm le ne тр creed. 
Trew ed for deserting his old le of k 
aloof from de e ES was anali: his a Sec 
No greater success rewarded Bucer in his attempts at mediation between 
the Lutheran and Zwinglian camps. The creed of Strasburg, Constance, 
Memmingen, and. Lindau, drawn up by Bucer and Capito, presented to 
the. Emperor July 11, 1530, and known as the J'trapolitana, was con- 
sidered and rejected by Basel and Zurich at the Evangelie Diet of Basel, 
November 16, 1530. It affirmed that the true body and blood of 
Christ were given, truly to eat and drink, for the nourishment of souls: 
positively, it made as close an approach to the Lutheran view as was 
possible, while by omission of any statement as to the elements it avoided 
contradicting that view; in other articles the authority of the Scriptures, 
not mentioned in the Augsburg Confession, and the rejection of images 
are set forth, Zwinglis own Confession was embodied in the Fidei ratio 
ad Carolum Imperaiorem presented to the Emperor (July 3, 1530). 
The earlier sections expounded the Nicene faith; the aixth section 
І Wyclif's theory of the invisible Church composed of elect 
believers ; the seventh and eighth asserted the Sacraments to be merely 
signs and Allirmed Zwinglis teaching in terms likely to anger Catholica 
and Lutherans alike: later sections depreciated ceremonies, | | 
images as unscriptural, magnified the office of preacher, and discussed | 
the relations of Church and State at length. The Anabaptists were 
often incidentally conde:nned, and the assertion of his own views was 
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ا ا ا 
elear and unflinching. No wish to conciliate others, no fear of a breach‏ 
with the past is apparent.‏ 

Even when Strassburg (December, 1550) joined the Schmalkaldic 
League, Zwinglis desire for political union did not overcome his conscien- 
Hous adherence to his own views. He was thus the obstacle in the 
negotiations. at this stage (March-July, 1581), when the Elector of 
Saxony had yielded so far us to admit the adherents of the Tetrapolifana 
to the Schmatkaldic League. While he was willing to leave something 
vague, he could not accept definitions which he held to be untrue. 
Moreover, the Lutherans desired a General Council; while Zwingli 
had completely broken with tradition, and his organisation left no room 
Apart from doctrine, Zwinglianism on its political side was now 
(1530-1) a greater danger to the Empire than was Lutheranism. 
Ferdinand wrote to the Emperor after the battle of Kappel, that 
Switzerland was the head of German Protestantism, and to conquer 
it was the true way of mastering German and re-establishing religious 
peace; the papal Legate at Brussel wrote to Clement VII (May, 1531); 
“7 rich Pi | 





séch esi désormais lm te ei la capitale de la secte Luthérienne." 
But her power was declining. It was only a small gein that Ulm 
(July, 1591), moved by the definite refusal of Electoral Saxony to alter 
its position, became more Zwinglian, or thnt Bern, whose support was 
essentinl to Zurich, rejected the Tetrapolitana. In Zurich itself Zwinglis 
inllucnce was lessening; the urnrestr: inet power of the Privy Council had 
grown distasteful, and the disaffected nobility was regaining power; on 
the question of an embassy to France (February, 1591), the opposition 
showed itself stronger than his followers. The trade of the city had 
been injured by political unrest; strict sumptuary laws and moral con- 
trol led to discontent among the artisans and tradesmen, who regretted 
the monasteries; the sermons lost some of their old attraction. So 
did Zwingli feel this change, that he formally asked leave to 
resign his preachership and go to work elsewhere (July 26). But he was 
too closely bound up with the town, and at the prayer of a deputation, 
kept his office; and for the last months of his life he retained, though 
precariously, something of his former influence. 

Inside the Confederation war was again drawing nearer, the Catholic 
Cantons bad still their own grievances and were embittered by defeat: 
they still—although against hope—looked to Austria for help. Zwingli, 
angry at the insults to which he was subjected, was de idedly for war 
("The knot can only be loosed by firmness”). In this state of afmirs 
the war of Musso kindled the flame. ‘The castellan of Musso (di 
Medigino), since 1525 a troublesome neighbour of the Graubünden, had 
(March, 1531) murdered a Granbünden envoy returning from Milan, 
und invaded the Valtelline, ‘The League appealed to the Swiss and 
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the castellan, and that movements of troops in Austria foreshadowed 1 

attack upon Zurich—an event which German politics made not tm- 
likely, ‘The Emperor did not indeed himself support the castellan, hut 
he was inclined to approve the war, since iL. kept. the dangerous Swiss 
employed, and he was not unwilling that Musso should be helped without 
expense to himself lest, if left without help, the castellan should turn to 
France, The Swiss Diet was divided by the Graubünden request. The 
Five Cantons refused help: the Protestants promised it Zwingli again, 
in the Privy Council and in closest touch with the French ambassador 
Meigret, seized the opportunity to revive his far-reaching plan of alliance. 

Political means were used for religious objects. An assembly of 
the Zwinglian allies (May 15) at Zurich determined that the Five. 
Cantons must be forced to nllow free way to preaching. An embargo 
upon trade by land—to check the passage of wine, wheat, salt, and 
iron—was to be set up against the Five Cantons, It was an unhappy 
method of compulsion, although it had a precedent in 1498, and had 
been contemplated in the First Peace of Kappel. The chief responsibility 
belongs to Dern, who suggested itas an alternative to the war proposed 
by Zurich. Things drifted nearer to war in spite of representations 
from Frence and from the other Cantons: scarcity of food distressed 
and angered the Catholics; Zurich would only remove the embargo if 
free preaching were allowed, 

The Forest Cantons this time made the first move, and from Zug 
marched towards Zurich (October 4-9), When news of this reached 
Zurich, » small band, which in the end reached 1200, under George 
Göldli set out (October 9); a larger band of 1500 men fairly well 
equipped started two days later, amd Zwingli accompanied them. But 
there was « lack of enthusiasm and even of preparation. In Bern the 
people blamed Zwingli for this“ parsons’ war.” ‘The action of Bern 
indeed was ambiguous; partly owing to trouble nearer home, and 
partly from aversion to the war, Her contingent was not ready until 
the crisis had passed. But there is no need to look for open. treachery 
when a house is divided against itself. 

The Advance guard under Güldli—which wns only to keep on the 
defensive—began the battle at Kappel on October 11; they neglected to 
charge the enemy when changing their attack, and their position was 
turned. When the main body tnder Rudolf Lavater reached the Albis 
—the position fixed by the Council—the day was practically lost Its 
attack upon the 8000 Forest men failed. Zwingli wes among the «lain, 
and his boty was treated disoracefully na that of a traitor. His stepson, 
Gerold Meyer, Diebold von Geroldscok, Abbot Joner af Kappel, and 
others of his friends, perished with him, 

The remaining Zurich troops and allies came up (October 25) with 
the Catholic troops on the Gubel near Zug and were defeated in on 
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‘engagement more serious than the first. Zurich lay open to its enemies: 
the Emperor might now have intervened with effect. But through the 
mediation of the French ambassadors and the other Cantons peace was 
made (November 23): the conditions of the First Peace of Kappel 
were now reversed, It was to the credit of the victors that they did not 
press their success too far. Even now Zurich was not disposed for 
peace; but the country villages, which had lost by the embargo, here 
ss at Bern were strongly for it. By the Second Pesce of Kappel the 
territory of Zurich was kept intact: in the Common Lands existing beliefs 
were left alone, but Catholic minorities, where there were such, received 
protection; government by the majority of the Cantons was affirmed. 
Zwingli's scheme to force the Catholic Cantons to give free play to the 
Reformation in the Common Lands and in their own territory had failed; 
but the principle of Federal control over religion was not asserted, 
The Christian Civic Alliance and the Treaty of 1529 were annulled. 
Basel, Schaffhausen, St Gallen, and Mühlhausen paid indemmities of 
from 1000 to 4000 crowns, Zurich and the town of St Gallen were 
to compensate and restore the Abbey of St Gallen: the Reformed 
communities in the Free Bailiwicks, Thurgau, and Toggenburg (where 
the Abbot regained his power), were allowed to keep their fith; 
Catholic, but not Reformed, minorities were protected. Monks and 
nuns might return to their Houses. Solothurn restored its old worship 
to escape the payment of an indemmity. Bern, which had to forego the 
compensation from Unterwalden, and Zurich were left discontented and 
almost bankrupt. Zurich was forced (December, 1551) to grant the 
Kappel Charter, by which its rural districts gained « right to be consulted 
upon all important questions, and to give or refuse their consent for any 
future war. Such was the. outcome of Zwinglis ambitious scheme, 
whereby Bern and Zurich were to be the pillars of a great Protestant 
power in Switzerland, extending its influence far afield. The peace per- 
petunted division among the Reformers, and separated Switzerland from 
Germany. Glarus became Catholic once more; Bern grew more Lutheran; 
in the Common Lands the Aargau suffered most reaction, the Thurgnu 
least. Zurich is henceforth externally of less importance. ‘The future 
of Swiss Protestantism lay with Bern and Geneva, the latter not yet a 
Confederate, but in league with Bern and Freiburg (February, 1528). 

And, furthermore, the Counter-Reformation, or the Catholic Reaction, 
(neither name aptly describes the movement or its origin) found а 
ready home im Switzerland. Catholicism begun to gain ground here 
soon after the Second ‘Treaty of Kappel, without having to wait for any 
of the stimulating movements felt elsewhere; the scheme of Catholic 
reform proposed in 1524-5, and the disasters of Zwinglianism were 
effective local causes. 

Outside Powers were unwilling to let the war die out; Philip of 
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Hesse, always ready imd hopeful, tried to rouse it to new life; Basel was 
arming, but the south German towns urged peace. The Pope called upon 
the Emperor to make an end and put down the heresy at once, and even 
sent to the Five Cantons “ aliguantum pecuniae" : Ferdinand would have 
done the same, but was overruled by his advisers. The Austrian statesmen 
hoped te use the war for the Emperor's good, but to do so without 
expense: and the Emperor feared by any decisive step to rouse the 
Thus the settlement remained undisturbed, and the south German towns 
drew nearer to the Princes: now that Zurich could give them no help. 

In Zurich itself the religious movement continued: Bullinger, 
Zwingli’s son-in-law and successor, banished from Bremgarten by the 
Peace, carried on his work; but it waa now solely theological and 
internal; the Privy Council was discredited, as Bullinger explained to 
Myeonius, Its existence meant foreign entanglements, And Zurich, 
weakened by the new power given to the country districts, became less 
and les able to pursue an adventurous foreign policy among the great 
States of Europe, 

But the strife of doctrine remained behind, always significant for the 
history of thought, at times for politics as well. Bucer’s task of mediation 
grew harder and its end more remote, Conferences with Melanchthon 
had no result, because it was impossible to devise a formula such as 
would satisfy Luther and still recocnise the conflicting doctrines adapted 
to minds of different types. At Wittenberg (May 22-27, 1536) a well- 
attended Conference produced a conciliatory document, the Wittenberg 
Concord. According to it, the body and blood of Christ were truly 
and substantially present in the Eucharist, shown and received. Bucer, 
by a distinction not widely accepted, contended that the impious did not, 
while the merely unworthy did, receive them. To this view Strassburg, 
Augsburg, Ulm, Constance, and other cities agreed. But Luther hesitated 
to sign the Concord because he heard the Swiss had agreed to it, and 
m ae therefore be bad. 

n the other hand, in the previous Jannary, the Swiss theologians 
had met at Basel and there GER the First Helvetic Confession. It 
was conciliatory in tone, and went beyond the purely symbolic view, the 
nuda sona, of Zwingli But its framers were not at Wittenberg; and 
Bucer, the medium of intercourse, did not adequately represent one 
side to the other, Another Conference of the Swiss Reformers at Basel 
drafted a new document, showing s wish far unity, and nt the same time 
making it clear why the Wittenberg Concord could not possibly be 
accepted. Luther's reply (1597) was guarded and distrustful, so that its 
circulation in Switzerland did not help the cause which Bucer and Melanch- 
thon had at beart. A Conference at Zurich (April 28, 1598) showed the 
politicians a4 eaper for unity as the theologians for distinction. Finally, 
Zurich (September 28, 1538) resolved to keep to her old view with no 
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Sege If doctrine was to be the basis of unity, the adjustment 
of the limits of difference required mice discussion. Luther's violence 
of language, and Zwinglis mingling of politics and theology, had com- 
plicated that discussion; henceforth, old positions eagerly guarded and 
attacked, associations and repugnances oh Sa above their real port 
ance, were further obstacles to union. But it was hard to give 

religious reasons why unity as distinct from charity should be. sought 
Politica] reasons there were in plenty, but their admission made the 
discussions theologically lifeless. 

Calvin may have learnt much of orgsnisation fram Zurich; but in 
theological importance he overshadows not only Zwingli but all other Swiss 
reformers, As to the Eucharist, while Zwinglian in his exegesis he wns 
more spiritual in his conceptions, emphasising the grace conferred, while 
not connecting it with the elements; a change which has also been detected 
in Bullinger and later Zwinglians. But they agreed in rejecting Luther's 
doctrine, Like Bucer Calvin worked for unity, and unlike Zwingli did 
not spread his political energies over too large a field. He was thus able 
to concentrate and deepen influences set in motion by Zwingli. But 
even Calvins labours for unity bad a political end: if to observers from 
the outside German and French Protestants could appear united, the 
French King, ally of the one, could not well persecute the other, Calvin 
and Bullinger drew up (1549) the Consensus Tigurinus—strongly anti- 
Lutheran in tone (perwrsa ei inpia meperstilio ed iprum. Christum mb 
elementis includere), Up to this time there had been a division among 
the Swiss leaders: Bullinger hul given up all hope of unity with the 
Lutherans: at Bern, with its Lutheran inclinations, that hope was still 
alive, But with the Consensus Protestant Switzerland was united. 
Basel, with traditions of synods of its own, Rern, while seeing no need 
for the issue of a fresh formula, agreed with its doctrine; SchaiThansen, 
St Gallen, Biel, and Mühlhausen joined in accepting it. The Second 
Helvetic Confession (1562-6) united all but Basel, which only subscribed 

to it eighty years later, Thus in the end dogmatic and political unity— 
which had so often helped or thwarted each other—claimed «common 
territory in Reformed Switzerland. And the reaction following upon 
Zwinglis striet control brought a growth of toleration, In Germany, 
meanwhile, the teaching of Zwingli became nominnlly less important 
than that of Calvin, and the division between Reformed and Lotheran— 
so fatal to German Protestantism—belongs in its Inter stages more to the 
history of Calvinism than of Zwinglianisin. But Zwingli in his treatment 
of the Eucharist had raised s fundamental issue; and his views on this 
head, like his treatment of public warship, have had a wider influence than 
their recognition in Confessions and Liturgies would indicate. Thus 
Zwingtanism became the name of a school of thought rather than of a 
religious body. 

Zwinglis 5 olan woul] have given the Confederation unity and cohe- 
non at the expense of his opponents, But the Reformation postponed 
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the solution of the unsolved problem of Swiss unity; and the Counter- 
Archbishop of Milan, took «a deep interest in Switzerland: he founded n 
iss College at Milan, introduced into the land the Jesuits (1574-81) 
| Т hir (1531-8), and procured a permanent nunciature at 
ern. After his death Luzern, under Ludwig Pfyffer, formed a 
league with Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, Solothurn, and Freiburg to: 
maintain offensively and defensively the Catholic Faith (1586): this was 
known as the Borromean League. Thus the division into two camps 
was crystallised, and the old Federal Constitution was almost dissolved - 
Dicts—save those of the opposed Cantons held separately—became rare. 
The disputes about the Common Lands went on and with foreign iniluenees 
intensified the differences due to faith, In the Thirty Years’ War the 
Protestants e у and the Catholics tacitly adopted neutrality, but 
could not hold entirely aloof. "The country's importance to its neigh- 
bours lay in its provision of soldiers for hire, and for this resson they 
endured its independence, The neutrality adopted was not that advo- 
cated yet departed from by Zwingli: it resulted from ‘the religious 
divisions due to him, combined with the foreien service he condemned, 
The Reformation in Switzerland shows how largely the forms in 
which religious ideas express themselves are moulded hy political forces. 
It was also more than elsewhere the centre of the national history. Tt 
was Zwingli who, by his religious influence, and his political mistakes, 
was the cause of this: Politically his dearest schemes miscarried : 
ecelesiastically his type of organisation and worship endured; doctrinally 
he was overshadowed by others. But the permanent division of the 
Cantons was due to him: not merely to the doctrines he taught, but on 
the one hand to the power with which he impressed them upon Zurich, 
and on the other, to the energy and violence with which, regardless of 
Federal liberties, he strove to force them upon the other Cantons, 
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CHAPTER XI 
CALVIN AND THE REFORMED CHURCH. 


Тнк Reformation emerges ns an inevitable result from the interaction 
and opposition of many and complex forces, ‘The spirit of the time, even 
when intending to be its enemy, proved its friend. ‘The Renaissance, 
which had mised the ancient classical world from its grave, was not in 
itself opposed to the Catholie Church; but in the reason it educated 
and the historical temper it formed, in the literature it recovered and 
the languages it loved, in the imagination it cultivated and the new 
sense of the beautiful it created, there were forers of subtle hostility to 
the system which had been built upon the ruins of classical antiquity. 
! used his wit to mock the vulgar scholasticism of Luther. But 
Erasmus more than any man made Protestantism necessary and the 
Papacy impossible, especially to the grave and reverent pec plea of the 
North. ‘The navigators, who by finding new continents enlarged our 
notions both of the earth and man, seemed but to add fresh provinces 
to Rome; but, by moving the centre of social and intellectual gravity 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to those of the Atlantic, they 
inflicted on ber a fatal wound, Moreover, by the easy acquisition of 
the wealth which lower races had accumulated, there was begotten in 
the Latin peoples so fierce and intolerant an avarice that their highest 
ambitions appeared ignoble, in contrast with the magnanimity and the 
enterprise of the Teutonic nations that became Protestant. 

— And just as the history of man’s past lengthened and the earth around 
him broadened and with it his horizon, so the nature beneath him and 
the heavens above began by telling him their secrets to throw over him 
their spell, With the new Eet of nature came new hopes which 
looked more to the energies that were creating the future than to the 
authorities that had fashioned the past. Faith in man as man, and not 
my as King or noble, as Pope or priest, was reborn ; and he appeared 
as the maker of history and the doer of the deeds that distingui time. 
‘The most famous of the humanists were either themselves poor or sons 
of poor men, though they might affect, especially in Italy, the Courts 
of Kings and the palaces of the great, who had patronage us well as 
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power in their hands. The most eminent of the explarers was a Genoese 
sailor; the best known conqueror was an officer's bastard; the author 
of the new astronomy was a clerk who never became a priest; the fore- 
most scholar of the day wes a child born out of wedlock; the most 
acute political thinker was a plain Florentine citizen; and the most 
potent English statesman was the son of a rustic tradesman. And this 
strenuotts individualism found its counterpart in religion; the rights 
man in religion were declared; the individual asserted his competence 
to know and to obey the truth by which he was to be judged. 

But the Reformation, at least in its earlier phase, bore also upon its 
fave the image of the man whose genius gave it actual being. Luther 
had become a Reformer rather by necessity of nature than by choice of 
will His peasant descent may have given him a conservative obstinacy 
which was concentrated and intensified by his narrow scholastic educa- 
ton. No man ever elung with more tender intensity to the customs 
and beliefs that could be saved from the wreckage of the past. But he 
did his work as a Reformer the more thoroughly because he did it from 
nature rather than from choice. It is doubtful if in the whole of history 
any tan ever showed more of the insight that changes audacity into 
courage. By the publication of his Theses he proclaimed a doctrine of 
grace that broke up the system which Europe had for centuries believed 
and obeyed. Hy burning the papal Bull he defied an authority which no 
person or people had been able to resist and yet live. By his address 
to the nobles of the German nation he appealed fram ecclesiastical 
passion and prejudice to secular honour and honesty. By his appear- 
ance and conduct at the Diet of Worms he showed that he could act as 
he had spoken. By his translation of the Bible he spread before the eyes 
of every religious man the law by which he was bound. And by his 
marriage he declared the sanctity of the home and the ties which 
attached man ta woman. 

But, though Luther was by nature strong and heroic, he was yet 
so intellectually timid that he could not bear suspense of judgment, 
even where such suspense was an obvious duty. And so the system ће 
crested was, alike in what it sacrificed and what it spared, a splendid 
example of dinlectical adaptation to personal experience. He was 
indeed so typical a German that his Church suited the German people; 
but für the same reason it could not live outside Teutonic institutions 
and the Teutonic mind. He had no constitutional tendency to scepti- 
cim, for his convictions did not so much follow or obey as underlie and 
guide the DE Hence he was a man Sal oque 
in promoting and in resisting change; he stood up against forces that 
would have overwhelmed en or a smaller = but as a conserva- 
tive by nature he professed beliefs that a man of a more consistent 
intellect would have dismissed, and cherished customs which a more 
radical reformer would have surrendered, And he wes not conscious 
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of any incompatibility among the things he retained or of any coherence 
between what he gave up and what he spared. ‘Thus he opposed to 
the authority of the Pope the authority of Holy ee but the 
Apostle who seemed to ignore or deny his most fundamental belief 
he was ready to denounce as if he were the Pope. He appealed to 
the German people to uphold against Rome a Gospel which declared 
all men to be equal before God ; but, when the peasants drew from his 
first principle an inference which justified their revolt, he sided with the 
Princes. From his doctrine of Justification by Faith he argued against 
the papal chair and its claims; but his theory of the Euchnristic Sacra- 
ment was more full of mysteries that tax the reason than any of the 
articles which he regarded as specifically Popish. He held freedom to be 
the right of every Christian man, and confessed himself bound to 

every consequence which came by legitimate reasoning from the truth 
he acknowledged; but he refused the right hand of brotherhood to 
Reformers whose love of freedom, integrity of character, purity of 
motive, and geal in the faith were equal to his own. 

The longer the Protestant Church lived, the more the Reformer's 
inconsistencies and the inadequacy of his Heformation became evident; 
and so a double result followed. On the one side the ancient Church 
pressed with growing severity upon the revolt and its leaders; and, on 
the other side, the more eager of the rebellious spirits went forward in 
search of simpler yet more secure positions Rome did not indeed 
understand at once what had happened; but she understood enough to 
wee how Luther and the communities he had founded could best be dealt 
with. An ancient Church which has governed mun for centuries, 
instructed him, organised and administered his worship, consecrated him 
from his birth and comforted him in his death, has always an enormous 
reserve of energy, Man is a being with an infinite capacity for rever- 
ence; and it is where he most reveres that he is most conservative 
least inclined to change. And consequences soon followed from the 
Ue TOT matten which threatened to limit its scope to the 1 urification of 
Catholicism, to the restoration of its decayed energies, to furnishing 
it with the opportunity of vindicating by policy and argument, by speech 
and action, its name and its claims. Heresies soon arose in the Protes- 
tint as they had arisen in the early Church; ‘the collision of the new 
thought with the old associations provoked discussion ; discussion begat 
differences; differences became acute antitheses which were hanlened 
into permanence by the very means taken to soften or overcome them. 
Anabaptism supplied Catholicism with fruitful illustrations of the dangers 
incident to freedom of thought; the Peasants War was made to point a 
moral which appealed to the jealousy of nobles and the umbitiuas of 
Kings ; the rise of secburies and the mtltipliestion Of sects were em- 
ployed to set off the excellence of a uniform faith and ап infallible 
Church; the abolition of priesthood and hicrerchy was used to unchurch 
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mental grace. Revival and reaction followed so fast on the heels of 
reform that, had the Lutheran Church stood alone, neither the eloquence 
of its founder, nor the sagacity and steadfastness of the Saxon Electors, 
nor the vigour of Landgrave Philip could have saved it. | 

Bat Luther did not exhaust the tendencies that worked for Reform, 
They were impersonated also in Zwingli. As the one was by disposi- 
tion and discipline a schoolman who loved the Saints and the Sacraments 
of the Church, the other was a humanist who appreciated the thinkers 
of antiquity and the reason in whose name they spoke, Luther never 
but Zwingli studied his New ‘Testament with a fine sense of the sanity of 
its thought, the combined purity and practicability of its ideals, and the 
majesty of its spirit; and his ambition wes to realise a religion after its 
model, free from the traditions and superstitions of men. It was this 
that made him so tolerant of Luther, and Luther so intolerant of him. 
The differences of opinion might have been transcended, but the differ. 
ences of character were insuperable. The twa men stood for distinct 
ideals and different realities; and as they differed so did their peoples 
Differences of political order, geographical situation, and climate could 
not but reappear in character and in belief as well as in the forms under 
which these were co-ordinated and expressed: Ecclesiastical order will 
ever reflect the civil polity prevailing in the region where it is evolved, 
‘Thus the Roman Church was built upon the ruins of the Roman Empire; 
the Eastern patrinrchates were organised according to the methods and 
the offices of Byzantine rule; and the ecclesiastical institutions of the 
sixteenth century were shaped by the political capacities and usages of 
the peoples among whom aud for whom they were created. ‘Thus the 
Church adapted to a German kingdom was not suited to the temper 
and ways of an ancient republic; nor was a system fitted to a despotic 
State congenial to the genius of a free people, Hence there emerged a 
twofold difference between the Reformations accomplished by Luther and 
by Zwingli: gne personal, which mainly affected the faith or creed of 
the Church, another social or civil, which mainly affected its polity. 
Luther, à schoolman while a Reformer, created out of his learning and 
experience a faith suited to his personal needs; but Zwingli, a Reformer 
because a humanist, eame to religion through the literature: which 
embodied the mind of Christ and the Church of the Apostles. Hence, 
Zwinglian, while its faith is more traditional and less historical and 
rational. But the differences due to the political order and the civil 
usage were, if noL deeper, yet more divisive. Luther effected his change 
under an empire and within & kingdom by the help of Princes and 
nobles; but Zwingli effected his under a republic by the aid of citizens 
with whom he had to argue zs with consciously freeborn men. Both 
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might organise their respective Churches by means: of the civil power 
and in dependence on it; but the civil powers were not the same, the 
in the other case the reason and the free choice of men trained in self- 
government by the usages of centuries. The Lutherum Church was thus 
more monarchical, the Zwinglian more republican in constitution; the 
one: was constructed by Princes, the other organised by the genius and 
built by the hands of a free people. 

The Reformation, then, could not possibly be. expressed in a single 
homogeneous form. Organisation was a necessity, if the liberty achieved 
by the movement was to be preserved ; but it is a much harder thing to 
establish an order agreeahle to liberty than an order suitable to bondage. 
When a revolution once begins, authorities, personal or political, may 
retard or deflect it, but they cannot stop or turn it back. And no revo- 
lution leaves man exactly where it found him; the wheel may accomplish 
its full round, but it never returns to the point whence it started. If, 
then, men could not go back and must preserve what he had gained, he 
needed a system that would serve his new minû aa Catholicism had served 
his old. Out of Luther's Reformation came the Church which bears his 
name; out of Zwinglis the Church which is specially termed the 
Reformed. This Church was born in Switzerland, but named in France ; 
and the name signified that while it was a Church Protestant and 
Evangelical like the Lutheran, it was yet ancient and continuous like 
the Roman, able to change its form or accidents without losmg its 
esence. Being Swiss by birth it was republican in polity and demo- 
cratic in spirit, a Church freely chosen by a ee peop and capable 
of living amid free institutions, But France, in adopting and naming 
it, made it less national and more SNE ик helping it to realise 
a character at once more comprehensive and aggressive. Now, the causes 
of this action may be described as at once general and. particular, or 


French Protestantism was more a lay than a clerical revolt; the men 
who led and who formed it were without the mental habits or the 
associations of the priest. At fimt indeed it was termed, just as if it 
had been imported from Germany, *the Lutheran heresy"; but the 
most notable of the early French martyrs, Louis de Berquin, was a pupil 
of Erasmus rather than of Luther. ‘The men who made the psalms 
which the French Protestants loved to sing, were not of the priestly 
order, while their two most illustrious teachers were both jurists and 
of France should more emphasise moral character and temper than 
custom or formulated beliefs, and that John Calvin, who was its most 
creative personality, should not think like a schoolman or appeal to the 
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Imitatio Christi à as Luther bad реа to the ' up Germanica. 
Its genius was BER VE wie Scripture did not. directly 
spare everything that ‘Scripture did not expresaly forbid. And these 
differences were felt and resented by the Lutherans long before they were 
jpreciated by the Catholics; for one of the most tragic 
things of history i is the jealousy which made the Lutherans so fear the 
Reformed Church that they would at one time rather have seen Rome 
than Geneva victorious. 
Again, the Reformed Church in France had to live in the face of a 
tion so severe and a legislation so repressive as to be without 
parallel in the annals of any civilised country. Certainly, in the case of 
the early Church the martyrdoms were numerically fewer, "while its suffer- 
ings were less continuous and its period of persecution not so unbroken 
and protracted. The Homan amphitheatre was, compared with the 
Place M Maubert, a home of mild humanity; the gay and careless in- 
tolerance of Francis I had nothing to learn from pagan hate, while the 
Inquisition was a fiercer and more pitiless foe than heathenism could 
have bred. ‘The first martyrdoms took place in 1523 at Meaux and at 
Paris; by 1526 they had become common. An eye-witness tells us 
that im six months—1534—5—in Paris alone twenty-seven persons were 
burned to death, And in 1568, as if to show hos the thirst for blood 
had grown, two Huguenot writers assure us that, during the short peace, 
in three months more than “ten thousand " people were alain, a statement 
which the testimony of the Venetian ambassador abundantly confirma. 
In 1581 a book dedicated to Henry III places the number who had fallen 
within the few preceding years. for the “Religion” at two hundred 
thousand, and it goes on to enumerate the. victims provided by the 
These figures may be exagcerated; but the exaggerations, which are 
those of contemporaries, will seem extravagant only to those who have 
never looked into the records of congregations and classes. In any case 
the figures witness to the fierceness of the fires that scorched the Reformed 
Church in France, and explain if they do not justify “its passion of 
religious hate,” while they drew to it the pity and awakened for it the 
admiration of all its sister and. daughter communities, "To define policy 
and shape character in their own and other lands, for their own and later 
ages, has ever been the prerogative of the persecuted. And this pre- 
rogative the Huguenot hes exe: iind as a splendid » He had no 
opportunity of becoming a loyal citizen; the State would not allow him. 
L’Höpital laid down the principle that there could be no civil unity 
where there was religious disension; and that the city which allowed 
its citizens to disagree in their theological beliefs could know no peace. 
While he urged the sectaries to cultivate charity, and cease to use the 
"mota diaboliques" which they flung at each other, and to employ instead 
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the truest and most characteristic of names—“Christian,” yet his thought 
translated into law rendered, so far as the Huguenot was concerned, duty ta 
the State and duty to conscience incompatible And the tragic struggle 
in which the Huguenot was engaged made him a heroie and a potent 
figure. What the French Revolution did later for the European peoples, 
the Huguenot did for Protestantism. He made his faith illustrious; his 
example became infectious, and the Churches of other lands loved to 
emulate the Reformed Church of France. And this effect was at once 
intensified and heightened by the expulsive power of the anti-Protestant 

gislation. It drove men out of France without expelling their love of 
France; they only loved her the more that she had made them fugitives 
for conscience’ sake, Men like John Calvin and Theodore Beza did not 
cesse to be sons of France though they became citizens of Geneva: and 
they used their foreign citizenship to serve their mother land more 
effectually than they could have dane in any of her own cities: “The 


Protestants failed in France, yet it is doubtful whether without their 
failure there the Reformed Church could have prospered. ‘The events 


that so tended to define its ereed and demeanour, helped it to fight its 
battles the more bravely. 

Finally, the Reformed Church as organised by the French mind 
belongs essentially to the second Protestant generation, and its distinctive 
note was an enlarged historical knowledge and a clarified historical 
sense. ‘The feeling for religion was in the second generation not less 
strong than in the first; but it knew better the problem to be solved and 
had become more conscious of the many and complex factors required 
for its solution. The mew literature had almost nothing to do with 
determining the minds and motives of the earlier Heformers; but 
determined almost exelusively those of the later. With the exception of 
Melanchthon no Lutheran of the front rank came from the humanists, 
bat all the creative minds of the Reformed Church were children of the 
Renaissance, The problem as they saw it was historical and literary us 
well as religious. The Old Testament which Reuchlin had recovered 
and the New Testament which Erasmus had published and interpreted 
enabled them to study both the religion which Christ had found and 
the religion which He had made; the Apostolic writings showed how the 
men who knew Him or who knew those who knew Him understood and 
tried to realise His mind. ‘Their own experience had set them face to 
face with « Church and system which claimed to express the mind of 
the Apostles and to represent the apostolical society, They were not 
eurious and scientific enquirers who wished to discover how the one had 
become the other, or how the twin laws of continuity and change had 
falfilled themselves in history; they were convinced and sincere religious 
men, who studied first the Scriptures to find the idea of Christ, and then 
their own times to see whether it had been and how it could be realised. 

There was thus an objectivity in the Reformed ideal which was absent 
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from the Lutheran; a greater thoroughness, a more comprehensive spirit, 
& more conscious and coherent endeavour to repeat ar | reflect the Apo- 
stolicage The Reformed i Church m not Se he i M itur 
to a E conceived idea. It bore indeed even more than the 
Lutheran the impress of a single mind ; but then that mind was as typical 
of France and the second Protestant generation as Luther was typical 
of Germany und the first; and it had come by a very different process 
and way to the convictions which drove it into action, Calvin, like 
Zwingli, was a humanist before he became a Reformer, and what he was 
at first he never ceased to be. On the intellectual side, as n scholar and 
thinker, his affinities were with Erasmus, though on the religious side 
they were rather with Luther: indeed, Calvin can hardly be better 
his faith and conscience were those of Luther, He had the clear reason 
and the open vision of the one, but the religious fire and moral passion 
of the other. The conscience made the intellect constructive, the intellect 
made the conseience Imperious—at once individual, architectonic, and 
collective. In Calvin the historical sense of the humanist, and the 
spiritual passion of the Reformer, are united: he knows the. sacred 
literature which his reason has analysed, while his imagination has seen 
the Apostolic Church as an ideal which his conscience feels bound to 
realise. ‘There wns rigorous logic in all he did; dialectic governed him, 
from the humanism which furnished his premisses to the religion which 
built up his conclusions: ‘This is the man whom we must learn to know, 
if we would understand the Reformed Church, what it did, and what it 
became in his hands, 









The personal cause, then; which most of all contributed to the 
creation of the Reformed Church, as history knows it, is Jolin Calvin: 
and him we must here attempt to understand from two points of view: 
frst, that of descent and education; secondly, that of the place and 
sphere in which he did his work. 

Calvin was. born on July 10, 1509, at Noyon, near Paris It was 
the year when Henry VIII had succeeded to the English throne ; when 
Colet was meditating the formation of a school which was to bear the 
name of the Apostle whom he loved; when Erasmus, learned and famous, 
was in Rome, holding high argument with the Cardinal de’ Medici ; 
when Luther attained the diemity of Sententiarius, and had been called 
to Wittenberg; and when Melanchthon, though only a boy of thirteen, 
matriculated at Heidelberg. Calvin's ancestors hak een | 
the Oise; but hís fsther, Gérard Calvin, had forsaken the ancestral craft, 
and had sometime before 148] moved from Pont l'Evéque to Noyon, 
where he had prospered, and had in due course become Notaire aposto- 
lique, Procureur fiscal du Comté, Scribe en Cour d'Eglise, Secrétaire de 
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PEvesché, et Promoteur du Chapitre, He EM Jeanne um Franc, the 
daughter of a well-to-do and retired innkeeper, described by a Catholic 
historiam as a "most beautiful woman," and by a local tradition as 
“remarkably devout.” Beza says that the family was honourable and 
of moderate means; and he adds that the father d E 
understanding and counsel, and therefore much in request among 
neighbouring nobility. ‘To this couple were born four sons and = 
danghters, Jolin being the second son. ‘The father, who intended the 
boy for the Church, had the successful man's belief in a liberal education, 
and obtained for him, just as the modern father seeks scholarship or 
йиш ы йө Ша кетен ЫГА пш dla meaner ar and some 
later those of a neighbouring curacy. the local 
was the distinguished family of Мейо MAE re Chas de 
niest, was from 1501 to. 1525 Bishop of Noyon; and his 
PE "held the same episcopate for the succeeding fifty-two years. This 
Jean quarrelled lustily with the Chapter, which disliked his manners, his 
dress, his beard, and ibly also the tolerance of heresy which made 
him “‘ suspect dang sa foi | et odieur d Éslise et à TElat? — It is probahle 
that his friendship with this episcopal race helped Gérard to rise, 
and also hastened his fall. Whatever the cause—whether financial 
embarmesments, personal attachinents, dubious orthodoxy, or all three 
eombined—his later years were more troubled than his earlier; and he 
died in 1531 under the Ban of the Church. There is no evidence of any 
Intent Protestantism either in him or in his family at this eue зора 
four years later Jolin bad become the hope of the stern and unbe 
Reformers, and within five years the eldest son Charles had died as une 
me damnée, for he refused on his deathbed to receive the Sacraments of 
the Church. 

Calvin's education began in the bosom of the Montmor family, not 
indeed as a matter of charity, but, as Beza. tells us, at the charges 
father; and though Calvin never forgot that he was "unus de plehe 
homuncio," yet he was always grateful for the early associations which 
gnve to bis mind and bearing a characteristic distinction. In 1523 he 
was sent to Paris, where he entered as a student of Arts the College 
de la Marche, whence he passed, for his later and more special studies, 
to the College de Montaigu. The University of Paris was old and 
famous, but its then state was not equal to its age or its fame. Erasmus 
describes En the кы were SH and оча on the streets, 
the sort of houses, no tter than lupenaria, whi ented or 
lodged in, the filthy language they heard or used, Quen Aire D ls 
they were expected to do or suffer. Rabelais Panurge comes to Paris 
skilled in a host of tongues, but тавалі, pipeur, bruveur, bateur. de 
күзүнө averse to no form of mischief or pruriency. James 

ander, brother of Francis, one of Calvin's innumerable correspondents, 
describes the preceptorculi and the magistelli of the University as 
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explained authors whom they did not understand. And how did the 
boy of fourteen conduct himself in this, to him, strange atmosphere? 
We need not trust the admiring or depreciative narratives of later 
men; but we may judge the lad by the friends he made. 

Foremost among these stand the four Cops. ‘The father, Guillaume 
Cop, the King’s physician, correspondent of Reuchlin and friend of 
Erasmus, who praised him as of medicine the vinder et antistes, and 
ns Musarum cultor, and the sons—Jean, who became a canon of the 
Church; Nicolas, who in 1530 became a professor of philosophy, and in 
1535 delivered as Rector of the University an address which made both 
him and Calvin famous; and the youngest of the brothers, Michel, who 
followed Calvin to Geneva and became a Protestant pastor, Beside the 
Cops there stands another Erasmian, Guillaume Budé, of whom Calvin in 
his earliest work spoke as “primum rei liferariae decus et. columen, cuius 
beneficio palmam eruditionis. hodie sibi vendicat nostra Gallia" One of 
the regents of the College de la Marche was Mathurin Cordier, an 
enthusiastic teacher who loved learning and learners, and whose keen 
eye saw the rich promise hidden in his new scholar. The relations of 
master and pupil were almost ideal Calvin never ceased to regard 
Cordier with affection, dedicating to him in profound but reserved 
grutitude one of his commentaries; Cordier ever respected Calvin, and 
showed his respect by becoming, like him, a Protestant, and following 
hiin to Geneva, where he died, though thirty-two years Calvins senior, in 
the same year as his quondam pupil, 

.. And bere, perhaps, we may most fitly glance at the commonest of all 
the charges brought against Calvin. He is said to have been even 
then austere, severe, harsh, intolerant, inaccessible to the softer emotions, 
well entitled to bear the name which the playful companions of his youth 
gave him, “the Accusative” But how stand the farts? There is no 
scholar of his time more distinguished by his willingness to serve friends 
or his power to attach and bind them to himself by bands of steel. Of 
the de Montmors, with whom he was educated, almost all, in spite of 
high ecclesiastical connexions and hopes, became Protestants, while to his 
old fellow-pupil, Claude, he dedicated the firstfruits of his li genius. 
‘The Cops and Cordier have alrendy been noticed; and, though Bude did 
not himself cease to be a Catholic, yet his wife and family all became 
Protestants, five of them on his death in 1549 seeking refuge in Geneva, 
Another early teacher whom Calvin deeply revered, expressing his 
reverence Mt) one of his most characteristic dedications, was the Lutheran 
Melchior Wolmar, to whom he owed his introduction to the Greek 
language &nd literature. But if one would understand the young Calvin, 
one must study him as revealed. in his letters to friends and companions 
like François Connan, whom he describes as the wisest and most learned 
of men, whom ће trusts above all others, aud whose advice he rejoices to 
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follow ; or Francois Daniel, whom Calvin salutes «s * amat in omperalili 
or as “fraler et amice integerrima” ; or Nicolas da Chemin, whom he 
rallics on his literary ambitions, and addresses as “mea vita charior." 
The man is here revealed as nature made him, and before lie had to 
struggle agnminst grim death for what was dearer to him than life; 
affectionate and delicate, not in body, but in spirit. 

In 1528 Calvin's father, perhaps illuminated by the disputes in his 
Cathedral Chapter, discovered that the law was ee to wealth 

for j ence. son, notar: oth, obey 

ROM ME En he descended the steps of the College de 
Montaigu, brushing shoulders with a Spanish freshman named Ignatius 
Loyola. In Orleans Calvin studied law under Pierre de l'Estoile, who is 
described as juriseonsultorum. Gallorum fücile princepe, and as eclipsing 
in elissicnl knowledge Reuchlin, Aleander, and Erasmus; and Greek 
under Wolmar, in whose house he met for the first time Theodore Beza, 
then a boy about ten years of age. After a year in Orleans he went to 
Bourges, attracted by the fame of the Italian jurist Alciati, whose 

of body and speech and vanity of mind his students loved 
to satirise and even by occasional rebellion to chasten. In 1531 Gerard 
Calvin died and his son in 1532 published his first work, a Commentary 
on Seneca’s De Clementi. His purpose has been construed by the light 
of his Inter career; and some have seen in the book a veiled defence of 
the Huguenot martyrs, others a eryptie censure of Francis I, and yet 
others a prophetic dissociation of himself from Stoicism. But there is 
no mystery in the matter; the work is that of a scholar who has no 
special interest in eitlier theology or the Bible. ‘This may be statistically 
illustrated: Calvin cites twenty-two Greek authors and fifty-five Latin, 
the quotations being most abundant and from many books; but in his 
whole treatise there are only three Biblical texts et cited, and 
those from the Vulgate. The man is cultivated and learned, writes 
elegant Latin, is a good judge of Latinity, criticises like any modern the 
mind and style, the knowledge and philosophy, the manner, the | 
and the ethical ideas of Seneca; but the passion for religion has not as 
yet penetrated as it did later into his very bones, Erasmus is in Calvin's 
eyes the ornament of letters, though his large edition of Sencea is not 
all it ought to have been; but even Erasmus could not at twenty-three 
have produced a work so finished in it» scholarship, so real in its 
learning, or so wide in its outlook. 

What gives the book significance is the nature that shines through 
it; the humanist is a man with a passion for conduct, moral, veracious, 
strenuoüs, who has loved labour and bestowed it without grudging or 
the classical writer with whom he lins most allinity, Of the twin pillars 
of Roman philosophy and eloquence Cicero is for him an easy first, but 
Seneca is a clear second. Calvin is here at once a jurist and a scholar, 
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but amid his grammatical, literary, and historical discussions—ever 

speaks his mind with astonishing courage concerning the qualities 
and faults of kings and judges, States and societies, He bids monarcl 
remember that their best guardians are not armies or treasuries, but the 
fidelity of friends and the love of subjects, Arrogance may be natural 
in a prince, but it does not therefore cease to be an evil, A sovereign 
may ravage like a wild beast, but his reign will be robbery and 
oppression, and the robber- is ever the enemy of тап, Cruelty makes а 
king execrable; and he will be loved only as he imitates the gentleness 
of God. And so clemency is true humanity ; it is a heroic virtue, hard 
to practise, yet without it we cannot be men. And he uses it to qualify 
the Stoic ethics: pity is not to him a disease of the soul, it isa sign and 
condition of health: no good man is without pity; the Athenians did 
well when they built am altar to this virtue. Cicero and even Juvenal 
teach us that it is a vice not to be able to weep. And the doctrine 
becomes in Calvin's hands social ; man pitiful to men will be sensible of 
their rights and his own duties. Conscience is necessary for us, but his 
good name is necessary to our neighbour; and we must not so follow 
our conscience as to injure his good name. We ought so to fallow nature 
that others may see the reason in the nature that we follow. He can be 
humorous, and laughs at the ridiculous ceremonies which accompanied 
the apotheosis of Caesar, or at the soothsayers who prophesied without 
smiling; but he is usually serious and grave, criticising Seneca for 
speaking of Fortune instead of God, and the Stoics for doctrines which 
make human nature good, yet isolate the good man from mankind. 
The ethics of the Stoics he loved, but not their metaphysics; their 
moral individualism and their forensic morality he admired, but the 
defects of their social and collective ideals he deplored and condemned. 
The humanist is alive with moral and political enthusiasm, but the 
Reformer is not yet born. 

The events of the next few months are obscure, but we know enough 
to see how forces, internal and external, were working towards change, In 
the second half of 1582 and the earlier half of 1599 Calvin was in Orleans, 
studying, teaching, practising the law, and acting in the University as 
Proctor for the Picard nation; then he went to Noyon, and in October 
he was once more im Paris "The capital was agitated; Francis was 
absent, and his sister, Margaret of Navarre, held her Court there, 
favouring the new doctrine, encouraging the preachers, the chief among 
them being her own almoner, Gérard Roussel. Two letters of Calvin 
to Francis Daniel belong to this date and place; and in them we find 
a changed note One speaks of “the оар баа anl the other 
narrates two events: first, it describes a play “ pungent with gall ant 
vinegar,” which the students had performed in the College af Navarre 
to salırise the Queen; and secondly, the action of certain factious 
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theologians who had prohibited Margaret's Mirror of a Sinfid Soul, 
eame before the University, Nicolas Cop, the Rector, had spoken 
strongly against the arrogant doctors and in defence of the Queen, 
“mother of all the virtues and of all good learning.” Le Clerc, a parish 
priest, the author of the mischief, defended his performance as n task to 
which he had been formally appointed, praising the King, the Queen ns 
woman and as author, contrasting her book with “such an obscene 
production” as Panfagrwl, and finally sxying that the book had been 
published without the approval of the faculty and was set aside only as 
“liahle to suspicion.” 

Two or three days Inter, on November 1, 1533, came the famous 
rectorial address which Calvin wrote, and Cop revised and delivered ; 
and which shows how far the humanist had travelled since April 4, 
1558, the date of the De Clementia. He is now alive to the religious 
question, though he has not carried it to its logical and practical 
conclusion. Two fresh influences have evidently come into his life, 
the New Testament of Erasmus and certain sermons by Luther, The 
exordium of the address reproduces, almost literally, some sentences from 
Erasmus’ Paraclesis, including those which unfold his idea of the 
philosophia Christiana ; while the body of it repeats Luther's exposition 
of the Beatitudes and his distinction between Law anû Gospel, with the 
involved doctrines of Grace and Faith. Yet “doe gratia plena” is 
retained in the exordium: and at the end the peacemakers are praised, 
who follow the example of Christ and contend not with the sword but 
with the word of truth. 

"This address ennbles us; to seize Calvin in the very act and article of 
change; be has come onder a double influence. Erasmus has compelled 
him to compare the ideal of Christ with the Church of his own day; and 
Luther has given him a notion of Grace which has convinced his reason 
and taken possession of his imagination. He has thus ceased to he 
« humanist and a Papist, but has not yet become a Reformer. And 
a Reformer was precisely what his conscience, his country, and his 
reason compelled him to become. Francis was flagrantly immoral, but 
a fanatic in religion; ami mercy was not a virtue congenial to either 
Church or State Calvin had seen the Protestants from within: he knew 
their honesty, their honour, the purity of their motives, and the integrity 
of their lives; and he judged, as a jurist would, that a man who had 
all the virtues of citizenship ought not to be oppressed and treated as 
unfit for civil office or even as a criminal by the State. ‘This is no 
conjecture, for it is confirmed by the testimony he bears to the influence 
xercised over him by the martyred Etienne de la Forge, He thus saw 
that a changed mind meant a changed religion, and a changed religion 

In the May of 1524 he went to Noyon, laid down his ollices, was 
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imprisoned, liberated, and while there he seems to have finally renounced 
Catholicism. But he feared the forces of disorder which lurked in 
Protestantism, and which seemed embodied in the Anabaptists Hence 
at Orleans he composed « treatise against one of their favourite beliefs, 
the sleep of the soul between death and judgment. _ Conscious personal 
being was in itself too precious, and in the sight of God too sacred, to be 
allowed to suffer even a temporary lapse But to serve the cause he loved 
was impossible with the stake waiting for him, its fires scorching his 
face, and kindly friends endangered by his presence. And so in the 
winter of 1534 he retired from France and settled at Basel, 

Acnens Sylvius had once described Basel as a city which venerated 
images, but cared little for science, and had no wish to know letters: 
and when he became Pope he founded there a University which effected 
a more marvellous change than he could have anticipated. — Erasmus 
chose Basel as his residence from 1514 to 1529; and here his New 
Testament and his editions of the great Latin Fathers were printed by 
John Froben, who joined to the soul of an artist the enternr; of a 
merchant. When Froben died Ernsmus forsook Basel: but as the end 
die in the city which had been the scene of his most arduous and fruitft 
labours And if the zeal for learning at Basel was: strong, the zeal for 
religion was no less As early as 1517 Capito had refüsed to celebrate tha 
Mass, and had preached in the spirit of Luther. Here CEcolampadius 
bad learned from humanism a sweet: reasonableness that won the respect 
of Erasmus, yet ideas so radical that they placed him beside Zwingli at 
used to venerate that the rabble hastened to insult and break them. 
Erasmus, who described the event in more than one letter, marvelled in 
his satirical way that “not a solitary Saint lifted a blessed finger” to 
work a protecting or retributory miracle that should stay or avenge 
the damage. Calvin did not reach the city which (Ecalumpadius had 
changed till three years after his death; but the Reformer found it 
guided by men who were just as congeni | | 





















study, to translate, and to iuterpret the Scriptures; Sebastian Munster, 
professor of Hebrew, just seeir g through the press his Bilio Hebraica, 
praised in public às Germanorum Esdras ef Strabo, and affectionately 
known in private as “the Rabbi,” a master at whose feet Calvin could sit 
without shame; Thomas Platter, once a poor and vagrant scholar, then 
professor of Greek, but now a printer from whose press the Institutio 
was soon to issue, though owing to financial straits not so soon as its 
anxious author would have liked. Besides the residents, famous visitors 
саше to Basel: from Zurich Henry Bullinger, who was there just at 
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this time, discussing the terms of the First Helvetie Confession, and 
twenty-one years later reminded Calvin of their meeting; and Conrad 
Pellican, who saw the dying Erasmus and heard great things of a certain 
John Calvin, a Frenchman who had dared to write plain and solid truth 
to the French King. 
Now a oity where Protestantism reigned, where learning flourished, 
and where men so unlike as Erasmus and Farel—the fervid preacher of 
eform—could do their work unhindered, was certain to make a deep 
impression on 4 fugitive harassed and expatriated on account of religion; 
and the impression it tmde can be read in the Christianae Religionis 
Institutio, and especially in the prefatory Letter to Francis L The 
Institutio is Calvin's positive interpretation of the Christian religion ; 
the Letter is learned, eloquent, elegant, dignified, the address of a subject 
to his sovereign, yet of a subject who knows that his place in the State 
is as legal, though nob ss authoritative, as the sovereigns. It throbs 
with a noble indignation against injustice, and with a noble enthusiasm 
far freedom and truth. Jt is one of the great epistles of the world, a 
splendid apology for the oppressed and arraignment of the oppressors. 
It does not implore toleration as a concession, hut claims freedom as a 
right. Tts author is a young mm of but twenty-six, yet he speaks with 
the gravity of age. He tells the King that his first duty is to be just : 
that to punish unheard is but to inflict violence and perpetrate fraud. 
Those for whom he speaks are, though simple and godly men, yet 
charged with crimes that, were they true, ought to condemn them to 
a thousand fires and gibbets. "These charges the King is bound to 
investigate, for he is a minister of God, and if he fails to serve the 
God whose minister he is then he is a robber and no King. The 
lowliness.of the men has as its counterpart the majesty of their beliefs, 
for the sake of which © alti nostrum vinculis constringuntur, alii. virgis 
cackmtur, ai in ludibrium circusducuntur, alii proscribuntur, alii 
sorviesine lorquentur, alii fuga elabunfur, omnes rerum. angustia pre- 
mimur, diris exsecrationibus devazemur, maledictis laceramur, tndignismmis 
mode tractamur.” "Then he naks, “ Wlo are our accusers ?" and he turns 
on the priests like a new Erasmus, who does not, like the old, delight in 
satire for ite own sake or in a literature which scourges men by holding up 
the mirror to vice; but who feels the sublimity of virtue so deeply that 
witticisms at the expense of vice are abhorrent to him. He takes up the 
charges in detail; it is suid that the doctrine is new, doubtful, and 
uncertain, unconfirmed by miracles, opposed. to the Fathers and ancient 
eustom, schismatical and productive of schism, and that its fruits are 
sects, seditions, licence. On no point is he so emphutic as the repudiation 
of the personal charges: the people he pleads for have never raised their 
voice in faction or sought to subvert law and order; they fear God 
sincerely and worship Him in truth, praying even in exile for the royal 
person and House. 
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The book which this address to the King introduces is a sketch 
or programme of reform in religion, ‘The first edition of the /nstitutio 
is distinguished from all later editions by the emphasis it lays, not on 
dogma, but on morals, on worship, and on polity. Calvin conceives the 
Gospel as a new law which ought to be embodied in a new life, individual 
and social. What came later to be known as Calvinism may be stated 
in an occasional sentence or implied in a paragraph, bat it is not the 
substance or determinative idea of the book. Тһе problem discussed 
ias been set by the studies and the experience of the author; he has read 
the New Testament as a humanist learned in the law, and he has been 
startled by the contrast between its ideal and the reality which confronts 
him. Апа he proceeds in a thoroughly juridical fashion, just as 
a document he can decide nothing; he needs a written law or actual 
custom; and his book falls into divisions which these suggest. Hence 
his first chapter is concerned with duty or conduct as prescribed hy 
the ‘Ten Commandments; his second with faith as contained in the 
Apostolic symbel; his third with prayer as fixed by the words of Christ; 
his fourth with the Sacrament as given in the Scriptures; his fifth with 
the false sacraments as defined by tradition and enforced by Catholic 
custom; and his sixth with Christian liberty or the relation of the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, But though the book is, as compared 
with what it became later, limited in scope and contenta—the last edition 
which left the authors hand in 1559 had grown from a work in six 
chapters to one in four books and cighty chapters—yet its constructive 
power, its critical force, its large outlook impress the student. We have 
here none of Luther's scholasticism, or of Melanchthon's deft manipulation 
of incompatible elements; hut we have the first thoughts on religion of 
a mind trained by ancient literature to the criticism of life. 

In = кашк edition published in 1539 his old admirations reassert 
themselves. Plato is there described as of all philosophers *religiosiarimus 
ci marime sobrinus”: and a Seneca, and other 
classical writers are quoted in m way that finds a parallel in no theo- 
logical book of the period. But in this first edition he is too much in 
earnest, and writes too directly, to adorn his pages with classical references; 
though in his style, in his argument, in his deduction of all things from 
God, and in his correlation of our knowledge of God and of man, in his 
emphasis on morals, in his sense for conduct and love of freedom, the 
classical spirit is living and active. ‘Thus, in his ideas of Christian liberty 
we can trace the student of Seneca, as in his appreciation of law and 
order we see the Roman jurist, He dislikes equally tyranny and licence. 
Liberty is said to consist in three things: freedom from the law as a 
means of acceptance with God, the spontaneous obedience of the justified 
to the Divine will, and freedom either to observe or neglect those external 
things which ure in themselves indifferent, He specially insists on this 
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last; since without it there will be no end to superstition and the conscience 
will enter a long and inextricable labyrinth whenee eseape will be difficult. 
The Church is the elect people of God, and must, if it is to do its work 
in the world, obey Him, — Bat it exn obey only as it has control over its 
own destinies and authority over its own members, It will not err in 
matters of opinion if it is guided hy the Holy Spirit and judges according 
to the Scriptures. Magistrates are ordained of God, and ought to: be 
obeyed, even though wicked; but here a most significant exception is 
introduced. God is King of Kings; when He opens His mouth, He 
ilone is to be heard; it were worse than foolish to seek to please men 
by offending Him. We are subject to our rulers, hut only in Him; 

if they command what He has forbidden, we must fear God and disobey 
the King. 

The fnstitutio bears the date “ Menae Martio; Anno 15367; but 
Calvin, without waiting till his book was on the market, made a 
ime journey to Ferrara, whose Duchess Henée, a daughter of 
Louis XII, stood in active sympathy with the Reformers, ‘The reasons 
for this brief visit are very obscure; bat it may have been undertaken in 
the hope of mitigating by the help of Renée the severity of the 
persecutions in France. On his return Calvin ventured, tradition sys, 
to Noyon, probably for the sake of family affairs; but he certainly 
reached Paris; and, while in the second half of July making his way into 
Germany, he arrived at Geneva. An old friend, possibly Louis du Tillet, 
discovered him, and told Farel; and Farel, in sore straits for a helper, 
besought him, and indeed in the name of the Almighty commanded 
him, to stay. Calvin was reluctant, for he was reserved and shy, and 
concelved his vocation to be the scholars rather than the preacher»; 
but the entreaties of Farel, half teurful, half minatory, prevailed. And 
thus Calvin's connexion with Geneva began. 











With the &neient and medieval history of Geneva we have here no 
concern; it will be enough if we briefly indicate those peculiarities of 
its constitution which gave Calvin his opportunity, and во much of its 
history as will explain the condition in which he found it. 

Ethnographically Geneva was connected with both the Teutonie and 
the Latin races; by language it was French, by religious interests 
and sssocintions Italian, by political instinets and afinities Swiss, by 
commercial and industrial genius German. In the thirteenth centum its 
civil superior had been a Count of Burgundy; in the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth he had been long superseded by the Dukes of Savoy. 
And the supersession was inevitable, for Geneva occupied s corner of 
the Savoyard coutitry; and, zs an old chronicler has it, the bells of the 
city were heard by more Savoyards than citizens — Its constitution, at 
ance hierarchical, feudal, and demoerntic, so balanced parties, whose 
interests were seldom compatible, as to put à premium on agitation and 
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intrigue. ‘These parties were the Bishop, the Vicedom, or civil over- 
lord, and the citizens. 

The Bishop was the sovereign of the city, elected originally by the 
clergy and laity jointly, later by the Cathedral Chapter, though customs 
significant of the older time continued to be observed. ‘Thus the mere 
vote of the Chapter did not constitute the Bishop lord of the State; 
the election had further to be endorsed by the citizens, who accompanied. 
the Bishop in solemn procession to the Cathedral, where before the 
altar and in the presence of clergy and people he swore on the open 
Misal that be would preserve their laws, their liberties, and their 
privileges. As sovereign he issued the coinage, Inn 
was general of the forces, and su judge in both civil and « 
siastical causes. TA GIA cies Ha sicui dus sescenti veo dare 
and endorsed or remitted penalties, "The Cathedral Chapter formed his 
Council and represented him in his absence, — It constituted a permaner 
aristocracy, and sat as a sort of spiritual peerage in the city Council. 
Certain castles and demesnes were assigned to the Bishop, in order that 
he might be as sovereign in appearance and in dignity as he was in 
law und in fact. 

The Vicedom was captain of the Chnreh, commissioned to repress 
violence in the city and to defend it from external attacks, to act in the 
leas important civil and criminal cases, amd to carry out the penalties 
which the law pronounced. He was not reckoned a citizen, and stood 
sponsor for all the foreigners who enjoyed the hospitality of Geneva. 
While in theory the Bishop's vasssl, yet, aa a matter of fact nnd for 
reasons which neither he nor the city was allowed to forget, the office 
had become hereditary in the House of Savoy; but as the Duke could 
not himself reside, his duties were discharged by two lieutenants, whos 
funetions were carefully defined and delimited. In a word, the civil 

over-lord was the minister of his ecclesiastical superior; but the superior 
tended to become the puppet of the minister. 

Apart from both stood the citizens in an order of their own. The 
general Council of the city, composed of the whole of the citizens, ic, all 
the heads of families, met at the summons of the great bell twice each 
year to transact business affecting the community aa such, to elect the 
four Syndies and the ‘Treasurer, to conclude alliances, to proclaim lawa, 
to fix the prices of wine and of grain. The Syndies represented the 
municipal independence as against the sovereignty of the Bishop and 
the power of the Vicedom. To them the greater criminal jurisdiction 
was entrusted, and they were responsible for good onder within the city 
from sunset to sunrise. ‘They were assisted by the Smaller 
composed of twenty qualified citizens ; and if any event too ible 
for it to bandle occurred, the Council of Sixty could be called, which 
was composed of the representatives of the several districts and the 
most se and respectable citivens, Later, and just before the 
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Reformation, the Council of Two Hundred was established In order that 
Geneva might be assimilated to the Swiss Cantons whose help it 
invoked. 

A State so constituted and governed could hardly eseape from the 
consciousness that it was a Church, or feel otherwise than as if the 
ecclesiastice ot its head made its acts and legislation ecclesiastical. ‘The 
spiritual offices were made secular without the secular offices becoming 
spiritual: in other words, the clergy were assimilated to the laity, while 
the laity did not correspond to the clerical ideal, The priests dressed 
and armed like the people, played and fought with them, behaved more 
like examples of worldliness than teachers of the Gospel; in a word, 
sinned and lived like citizens of Geneva. ‘The decay of clerical morals 
was not: peculiar to Geneva, though it must be noted as a main factor 
of the situation there. Kampechulte, here a reluctant witness, declares 
that the Bishop had become a humiliation to the Church and a degra- 
dation to the clergy ; and he cites the ense of the old priest who, when 
ordered to put away his mistress, replied that he was quite ready to 
obey, provided all his brethren were treated with the same severity. But 
the constitution acted on the collective even more subtly than on the 
municated as if the State were a Church, or, what may be the same 
thing, as if there were no Church in the State, The extent to which 
a man could sin and vet remain a citizen was a matter of statutory 
regulation: no citizen was allowed to keep more than one mistress, and 
every convicted adulterer was banished. ‘The prostitutes had a quarter 
where they dwelt, specin! clothing which they wore, and a “queen” who 
was responsible for the good order of her community. The clergy were 
a kind of moral police, responsible for the citizens and to the city ; and 
so their deterioration meant a moral decline. 

` Buta more obvious and, so far as our immediate point is concerned, 
а More serious consequence was this: every ecclesiastical question tended 
Là become civil, and every civil question to become ecclesinstical A 
constitution has a way of working im a fashion either better or worse 
than, considered à priori, would have seemed possible; nnd this because 
the people are ever a greater factor of harmony or disorder than the 
laws they live under. Hence, so long as Geneva was inspired by one 
spirit, the anomalies of the constitution did not breed discontent; bat, 
when new energies and new ambitions awoke, these anomalies became 
fruitful of disaster to the State, So long as the Bishop and the people had 
common sims and interests, loyalty to both was easy; but, the moment 
the interests of the Bishop looked in an opposite direction fram those of 
the people, the situation became difficult. For loyalty to the Bishop as 
head of the State meant loyalty te the Church of which he was head ; 
but loyalty to the people as the chief constituent of the State became 
disloyalty to the Bishop ss head both of Church and city, How this 
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situation arose in Geneva, what it signified and whither it tended, 
and the Duke. ‘he Bishop stood for an ideal which he was not always 
either able or willing to realise: the Duke, who was his vice-lard, stood 
for an interest whose strength grew with its years, ond created the 
needed for its own realisation. ‘The function of a Bishop's Vicar 

did not satisfy the House of Savoy; it wanted to be master in its own 
right, and sit in Geneva facing the ultramontane kingdoms, as it sat 
the game of intrigue in which the House has always been a skilled 
performer; and the Bishop was played off against the people, and the 
people against the Bishop, But it is harder to capture a whole city 
than a single person; it is easier to annex an exalted office than to 
control a whole population, a multitude of impulsive souls, singly 
accessible to incalculable yet imperious ideas. So the House concen- 
trated itself on the Bishop ; intrigued with the Chapter which elected ; 
intrigued with Rome which approved; prevailed with both, and got its 
creatures appointed, men who would do its will and forget their office 
and its duties, A chronicler says that ** Duke and Bishop, like Herod 
and Pilate, stood united against the city." The Bishop he means ts the 
Bastard of Savoy, appointed 1513, a man of notoriously immoral conduct, 
and in everything the unscrupulous instrument of the ducal policy. He 
lived ignobly, but served his House as best he could ; and m a moment 
of remorse, on his death-bed in 1522, be admonished his successor, 
Pierre de la Baume, thus: “Do not when thou art Bishop of Geneva 
walk in my footsteps, but defend the privileges of the Church and the 
freedom of the city." Pierre, of course, promised, and for & while 
remembered his promise, but soon forgot it, neglected Geneva, alienated 
its citizens, lived isolated among them, absenterl himself, and allowed 
ee the Howe of Savoy hoped soon to pluck 

eat 

This policy was attended with mixed results, some of which may be 
described as foreseen and desired by the ducal House ; others as unforeseen 
and undesired, yet inevitable, We may reckon in the former class the 
weakening of the episcopal authority, the isolation of the Bishop, and 
his inability to stand alone, which meant his increased dependence on 
the strong arm of the Duke; and in the latter class the effect upon the 
people and the uprising of fit and fearles leaders. Geneva might abut 
upon Savoyard territory, but itə citizens were not Savoyards, and did 
not intend to become what they were not. Around them was Swiss 
freedom, before them the French soil and spirit. ‘They breathed the 
nir, partook of the temper, lived by the help, of both, and they would 
be neither alienated from their kin nor cease to be masters of their own 
destinies, They were not dissatisfied with their Church nor with their 
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city ar its laws: they knew what thev owed to the Bishop, how defence-‏ 
less they would have been without him, and what immunities his presence‏ 
and influence had secured. But they would not because of past favours‏ 
sabmit to present wrongs, especially to the wrong which the freeborn‏ 
man most resents, the loss of his freedom. Hence, Geneva read the‏ 
situation with other eyes than the House of Savoy, and resolved not to‏ 
change its religion but to preserve its liberty.‏ 

Its leaders were men like Philibert Berthelier, a genuine Genevan, 
self-indulgent, not free from vice, but brave, prudent, patriotie, by his 
death helping to redeem the city he loved; Bezanson Hugues, a states- 
man, pure and high-minded, incapable of meanness or cowardice, a 
devout Catholic, yet a strenuons republican, whose policy was to chick 
the Savoyard by & Swiss confederacy or a joint citizenship with Swiss 
allies; Francois de Bonivard, Abbot of St Victor, a humanist willi the 
gut of speech and of letters, a kind of provincial Erasmus, with a 
graphic pen and a faculty for witty epigram, yet with a courage that 
neither the fear nor the experience of a prison could damp. "The 
patriots were known as * Eyewenats,” confederates, men who had bound 
themselves by an oath to stand together and serve the common. cause. 
the Savovard party were termed * Mamelukes? because, ms Bonivard 
tells us, “they surrendered freedom and the public weal that they might 
submit to tyramy, as the Mamelukes denied Christ that they might 
follow Mohammad.” 

The battle wos fought with splendid tenacity; the patriots, as 
became loyal Catholics, first tried to coerce the Bishop by appeals to 
Rome and Vienne, and failed, Left face to face with Savoy, they 
appealed to their Swiss neighbours, Bern and Freiburg, proposed to 
them a joint citizenship, and long negotiated concerning it in vain, 
Bern hung back ; for, progressive und Protestant, it did not desire that 
the defeat of the Duke should be to the advantage of the Bishop, who 
at last himself took the decisive step; On August 20, 1530, Pierre de 
in Baume proclaimed the Genevans rebels, and called upon the Savoyard 
to put down the rebellion. Bern and Freiburg took the field, and 
the emancipation of Geneva begun. Yet it was only a beginning; the 
ecclesiastical question was involved in the political, though the political 
had till now concealed the religious.. But the revolt against the Bishop 
could not but become a revolt against the Church. In other times it 
might have been the reverse, but not now. Reform was in the air; the 
preachers had long stormed at the gates of the city, and they had 
remained closed, But with Bern helping in the front they could be 
kept fast no longer. They were opened, and Guillaume Farel, fiery 
and eloquent in speech and indomitable in spirit, preached in his fearless 
way, On February 8, 1534, the MO opinion of Geneva pronounced 
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for the Bernese joint citizenship, and therefore for the Heformation: 
und thus ended the reign of the Bishop and the chances of the House 


of Savoy. On May 21, 1596, the citizens of Geneva swore that they 
would live according to the holy Evangelical law and word of God; 
and two months later Calvin's connexion with the city began. 


Calvin's life from this point onwards falls into three parts: his first 
stay in Geneva from July, 1536, to March, 1538; his residence in 
Strassburg from September, 1538, to. September, 1541; and his second 
stay in Geneva from the last date till his death, May 27, 1564. In the 
first period, he, in company with Farel, made an attempt to orgunise the 
Church, and reform the mind and manners of Geneva, und failed; his 
exile, formally voted by the Council, was the penalty of his failure. In 
the second period he was profesor of theology and French preacher at 
Strassburg, a trusted divine and adviser, a delegate to the Protestant 
Churches of Germany, which he learned to know better, making the 
acquaintance of Melanchthon, and becoming more appreciative of Luther: 
At Strassburg some of his best literary work was done—his Letter 
to Cardinal Sadoleto (in its way his most perfect production), his Com- 
mentary on the Romans, û Treatise on the Lord's Supper, the. second 
Latin and the first French edition of his Jnstitutio, In the third period 
he introduced and completed his legislation at Geneva, taught, preached, 
and published there, watched the Churches everywhere, and conducted 
the most extensive correspondence of his day. In these twenty-eight 
years x did a work which changed tbe face of Christendom. 

It has been a subject of perhaps equal reproach among his enemies 
scarcely any change.” For a young man at twenty-six to reach his final 
conclusions in the realms of thought and belief, especially after a radical 
revolution of mind, would be matter of congratulation for his enemies 
rather than forhisadmirera. But the judgment rests on a double mistake, 
biographical and historical. As a matter of fact, fow men muy have 
changed less; but few also have developed more. Every crisis in his 
career taught him something, and so enhanced hie capacity. His studies 
of Stoicism showed him the value of morals; and he learned how to 
emphasise the sterner ethical qualities ns well as the humaner, and the more: 
clement by the side of the higher, public virtues, His eariy humanism made 
him a scholar and an exegete, a master of elegant Latinity, of lucid and 
incisive speech, of a graphie pen and historical imagination. His juristie 
studies gave him an idea of law, through which he interpreted th 
more abstract notions of theology, and a love of order, which compelled him 
to organise his Church, His imagination, playing upon the primitive 
Jesus Himself saw it; while the forces visible around him—the super- 
stitions, the regnant and unreproved vices, the people so quickly sinning 
and so easily forgiven, the relics so innumerable and so fictitious, the 
acts and articles of worship, and especially the Sáeraments deified and 
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burned into substitutes for Deity—induced him to judge the system that 
claimed to be the sole interpreter and representative of Christ asa crafty 
compound of falsehood and truth. 

His knowledge thut the system hud profited by men like Erasmus, 
whose wit made havoc of clerical sins and monkish superstition and 
Romish errors, and who yet conformed, or men like Gerard Roussel, who 
preached what he himself and they thought the Gospel, and who yet con- 
sented to hold office in the Catholie Church,—begat in him the belief that 
only by separation and negation could Reformation be accomplished. His 
friendship with the good and simple, those who had tried to realise the 
religion of Jesus, and his knowledge of the tvrannies, the miseries, and 
the martyrdoms which they had in consequence endured, persuaded him 






as an honest man was to side with the oppressed whom he 
admired against the oppressors whose ways and policy he detested. His 
experiences as & teacher and preacher of the new faith, especially at 
Geneva, where he tells us he found at his first coming preachings and 
tumulis, breaking and burning of images, but no Reformation, showed 
him that individual men and even a whale society might profess the 
Reformed faith without being reformed m character, Out of these 
experiences came his master problem, namely, by what means could we best 
secure the expression of a changed faith in a changed life? Or, in other 
words, how could the Church be made not simply an institution for the 
worship of God, but an agency for the making of men fit to worship Him? 

His attempt to solve this problem constitutes his chief title to а 
place in the history of religion and civilisation. It means that Calvin 
waa greater as a legislator than as a theologian, that we have less cause 
to be grateful to him for the system called Calvinism than for the 
Church that he organised, In other words, his polity is a more perfect 
expression of the man than his theology, though his theology was the 
pout where he was most vulnerable, and where therefore he was most 
fiercely, not to say ferociously, attacked. The foes born in his own 
household, men like Castellio or Bolsec, took the Divine decrees аз Ње 
‘spot where they could strike most fatally at him and his preeminence, 
the Lutherans, when they wished to discredit his views on the Lord's 
Supper, thought they could do it most effectually by criticising the 
absolute Predestination. The sects that rose within the Reformed 
Church, such as the Socinian and the Remonstrant, justified their schism 
as protest against views which they described ns equally dishonouring 
to God und belittling to man; But though Calvin's theolory occasioned 
the hottest and bitterest controversies known to Christian history, yet it 
is bere that his mind is least original and his ideas are most clearly 
derivative. Without Augustine we should never have had Calvinism, 
which is but the principles of the anti-Pelagian treatises developed, 
5ystematised, and applied. 
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There are indeed two points of difference between them ; Augustine 
disguised his positions in a eriticiem of bated and feared sectaries; but 
Calvin stated his in their severe and colossal nakedness as the sole truth 
which Scripture had revealed to men. Yet Augustine affirms and 
argues his doctrines with a breadth and a positive harshness: which we 
do not find in Calvin; on the contrary, there is evidence that while the 
system held and awed Calvin's reason it yet did not win his heart. 
That it was taught by the greatest Father of the Church was a reason that 
appealed to him as a scholar; that this Father found it in Paul was a 
more cogent reason still, for thus it appealed to him as a thinker whose 
ultimate authority was the Word of God. And on this point we have 
incidental evidence, In August, 1539, Calvin wrote the Preface to the 
second edition of his Institutio, where the doctrines of Grace and Sin 
occupy for the first time their determinative position in his system ; and 
in October of the sume year he published his Commentary an Homans. 
Tt seems, therefore, as if the greater prominence that he now gave to the 
doctrines, which we have come to think most characteristic of him, was 
due to his closer study of Paul as interpreted by Augustine. And this 
system helped him te do two things: to explain his own as a normal 
human experience, and to face undismayed the strength and the terror 
of an infallible Church. "These two positions are affirmed ind co- 
ordinated in a splendid passage in the Leffer fo Sadoleto, published alio 
in 1559, in September, just between the Jnstitutio and the Commentary, 
which tells of his vocation by God, and of his consequent right to speak 
in the name of Him who had put His word in his mouth and written 
His law upon his conscience, God had called him, and laid upon him a 
duty which he could not evade without defying God_ 

But here emerges another point of distinction from Augustine: 
Calvin conceived that God spoke to him directly, without any inter: 
mediate person or institution. Augustine's theology was absolute, but 
his theory of the Church was conditional, and thus the one qualified the 
other: the God whom the thinker conceived was modified by the God 
of whom the priest was the representative and mouthpiece. Tt is the 
essence of the priestly idea to manipulate and administer the conditions 
on which God finds access to men, and men gain access to God. Hence, 
so long as Augustines theolory was embedided in a sacerdotal system, 
the system softened the theology; the thought was accommodated to the 
institution, the institution was not subdued to the likeness of the thought. 
But Calvin rejected the Church of Augustine, and took over his later 
intellectual system in all its-naked severity. "The sin of man confronted 
the grace of God; man, sinful by nature, could do no right: God, 
infinite in majesty end in holiness, could do no wrong. Man was born 
in sin; his nature was corrupt, and as his nature was his actions must 
be, If then he was to be saved, God must save him: and, as God's el] 
was gracious, saving was as natural to Him as sinning was to man. 
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ER vx could covtribuls pothimr найза ти буй айап; God did 
it all; we had no merit, and He had all the glory. In a system so 
conceived there was no room for the priest; his prayers and sacrifices, 
his masses and absolution, his shrines and relies and articles of worship, 
were hut the impertinenees of ephemeral and feeble man in the face of 
the Eterna] Potency. 

Calvin knew well the sublimity of the system which he expounded, 
but he could have wished it to be more pitiful: He did not love to 
think of the innumerable millions of the heathen with their infant 
children ordained to everlasting death ; the decree that fixed the number 
alike of the saved and the lost was to him an awful decree, but he could 
not look towards the Alps without fecling how closely the sublime and 
the awful were allied. And if the sublimity of earth was terrible, how 
much more terrible must be the majesty of God! But if He is so 
august, must we not labour to attain the dignity of moral manhood, the 
only dignity which it becomes Him to recognise ? 

‘We come then to Calvin's legislative achievements as his main title to 
name and fame. But two points must here be noted. In the first place, 
while his theology was less original and. effective than his legislation or 
polity, yet he so construed the former as to make the latter its logical 
and indeed inevitable outcome. ‘The polity was a deduction from the 
theology, which may be defined ha « science of the Divine will as a moral 
will, aiming at the complete moralisation of Man, whether as a unit or 
as x society, "The two were thus so organically connected that each lent 
strength to the other, the system to the Church and the Church to the 
system, while other and more potently reasonable theologies either died 
e He H 

е practicable by Geneva, e in Europe 
oe it could have been acted an nd Te base learned 
enough concerning Genevan history and institutions to understand why 
this should have been the case. ‘The city was small, free, homogeneous, 
distinguished by a strong local patriotism, a stalwart communal life. 
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ecclesiastical Prince and its ancient religious system; and the change 
thus accomplished was, though disguised in a religious habit, yet 
essentially political. For the Council which abolished the Bishop had 
made itself heir to his faculties and functions ; it could only dismiss 
him as civil lord by dismissing him as the ecclesiastical head of Geneva, 
and in so doing it assumed the right to succeed as well as to supersede 
him in both capacities, ‘This, however, involved a notable inversion of 
old ideas; before the change the ecclesiastical authority had been civil, 
but beesime o£ MD e MH authority became ecclesia i И 
theocracy means 0 Church or the sovereignt: of the a 
in the State, thes the ancient constitution of Geneva e Kees tics if 
democracy means the sovereignty of the people in Church as well as in 
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State, then the change had made it democratic. And it was just after 
the change had been effected that Calvin's connexion with the city 





ief na: | sunded him to stay as a colleague, and the 
Council appointed him professor and preacher. He was young, exactly 
twenty-seven yeurs of age, full of high ideals, but inexperienced, un- 
acquainted with men, without any knowledge of Geneva and the state 
of things there. He could therefore make no terms, could only stay 
to de his duty. What that duty was soon became apparent. Geneva 
had not become any more moral in character because it had changed 
its mind in religion, It had two months before Calvin's arrival sworn 
to live according to the holy evangelical law and Word of God; but 
it did not seem to understand its own oath. And the man whom his 
intellectual ‘sincerity and moral integrity had driven out of Catholicism, 
could not hold office in any Church which made light of conviction and 
conduct; and so he at once set himself to organise a Church that should 
be efficaciously moral. He built on the ancient Genevan idea, that the 
city isa Church; only he wished to make the Church to be primary and 
real. “The theocracy, which had been construed as the reign of the clergy, 
he would interpret as ideal and realise as a reign of God. The citizens, 
who had assumed control of their own spiritual destinies and ecclesiastical 
affairs, he wanted to instruct in their responsibilities and discipline into 
obedience. And he would do it in the way of a jurist who believes in 
the harmony of law and custom; he would by positive enactments train 
the city, which conceived itself to be a Church, to be and behave as if 
it were indeed a Church, living according to the Gospel which it had 
sworn to obey. 

Thus & confession of faith was drawn up which the people were 
to adopt as their own, and so attain clarity and concordance of mind 
concerning God and His Word; and a catechism was composed which 
was to be made the basis of religious instruction in both the school and 
the family, for the citizen as well as the child. Worship was to be 
carefully regulated, psalm-books prepared, psalm-singing cultivated; 
the preacher was to interpret the Word, and the pastor to supervise. 
the flock. "The Lord's Supper was to be celebrated monthly, but only 
those who were morally fit ar worthy were to be allowed to communicate, 
The Church, in order that it might fulfil its functions and guard the Holy 
Table, must have the right of excommunication, It was not enough that 
a man should be a citizen or a councillor to be admitted to the Lords 
Supper; his mind must be Christian, and his conduct Christ-like. 
Without faith the rite was profaned, the presence of Christ was not 
realised. Moreover, since matrimonial cases were many and infelicity 
sprang both from differences of faith and impurity of conduct, & board, 
composed partly of magistrates and partly of minister, was to be 
appointed to deal with them; and it was to have the power to exclude 
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from the Church those who either did not believe its de 
‘pot obey its commandments, 

These were drastic proposals to be mare to a city which had just 
dismissed its Bishop, attained political freedom, and proclaimed a 
Reformation of religion: and Calvin was not the man to leave them 
inoperative. A card-player was Ne: a tire-woman, a mother, and 
two bridesmaids were arrested * they had adorned the bride too 
gaily; an adulterer was driven with the partner of his guilt through. the 
streets by the common hangman, and then banished. "These 
taxed the temper of the city sorely; it was not unfamiliar with legisla- 
tion of the kind, but it had not been accustomed to see it enforced. 
Hence, men who came to be known as “libertines,” though they were 
both patriotic and moral and only craved freedom, rose: and said, 
^'lhis is an intolerable tyranny; we will not allow any man to be lord 
over our consciences,” And about the same time Calvin's orthodoxy wns 

Two Anabaptists arrived and demanded liberty to prophesy; 
ati Peter Catoli chirped fim with heresy as to the ‘Trinity. He would 
not use the Athunzsan Creed; and he defended himself by reasons that 
the scholar who knows its history will respect. The end soon came. 
When he heard that he had been sentenced to banishment, he said, “If 
I had served men this would have been a poor reward, but I hase served 
[lim whe never fails to perform what He ba promised.” 








In 1541 Geneva recalled Calvin, and he obeyed bs one who goes to 
fulfil an imperative but unwelcome duty. ‘There is nothing more 
pathetic in the literature of the period than his hesitancies and fears. 
He tells Farel that he would rather die a hundred times than agnin take 
up that cross “in qua millies quotidie pereundum esset". And he writes tc 
Viret that it were better to perd once for all than “in Ша carnifirina 
irum torguen.” Birt he loved Geneva, and it was in evil case, Rome 
was plotting to reclaim it; Savoy was watching her opportunity, the 

ote feared to go forward, and even the timid dared not go back. So 
the اا‎ of the city, divided between its factions and its foes, con- 
stituted an ced which Calvin could not resist; but he did not yield 
unconditi He went back ns the legislator who was to frame laws 
for its Church; and be so adapted them to the civil constitution and the 
constitution to them, that he raised the little city of Geneva to be the 
Protestant Rome. 

Calvin's idea, whether of the Church or the State, it is neither 

ible nor necessary to discuss fully here; as he conceived, Fatherhood 
onse to God, motherhood to the Church: we entered into life by 
being conceived in her womb and suckled at her breasts, und so long 
as we lived we were w scholars in her school She was cathalle, holy, 
one and indivisible ; to invent another Church would be to divide Christ. 
In this sense she comprehended all the people of God, His elect in every 
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age and place; but this eternal and internal Church was, as it were, 
distributed into local and external Churches, which existed in the towns 
and villages inhabited of men. Calvin held, indeed, that the local ought 
did not hold the two to be identical, They differed in many ways; in 
the one ease the chosen of God constituted the Church, but in the other 
case, ms Augustine had said, "there are very many sheep without, 
and very many wolves within." The universal Church lived under the 
immediate sovereignty of God ; but particular Churches, while bound so 
to live, yet were organised according to the wants of human society, and 
so long as the people were God's and lived unto Him, their society was 
& Church, which, as an inhabitant of space and time, could not but live 
Its corporate life in some State, in relation to it even while differing 
from it. What this relation ought to be Calvin rather implied than 
discussed. He assumed their distinctness, but his policy often involved 
their identity. It would be approximately true to say that the ideal Church 
was independent of the Stabe, above it while distributed through it; 
but the actual Church, while owing its existence to the ideal, was yet 
associated with the State, and often bound to act with it and through 
it It was not possible that a local Church should be merged in the 
State, for then it would cease to be a Divine institution: or be subor- 
dinate to the State, for then it would be a mere minister of man’s 
will, subject to all the accidents and influences proper to time; or be 
separated from the State, for then it would be cut off from the field 
which most needed its presence and action. 

soul and body constituted ane man, so Church and State constituted 
one society, distinct in function but inseparable in being, Without the 
State there would be no medium for the Church to work in, no body for 
the soul to animate; without the Church there would be no law higher 
than expediency to govern the State, no iden) of thought and conduct, 
no soul to animate the body. Both Church and State therefore were 
necessary to the good ordering of society, and each was explained by the 
same ides. All human authority was the ereation of God; His will had 
formed the State to care for the actual mun, who was temporal, and the 
Church to care for the ideal man, who was immortal. Each had the 
sume cause or root; and, without both, life could not be so ordered as 
to realise Eternal Will Over the State God placed the magistrate, 
who might here be a monarch, an Emperor or King, and there a Syndic 
or Council, created by the people for the people; but whatever he might 
be, he was yet a power ordained of God for the good of man and the 
regulation of society. In, rather than over, the Church God had set 
u ministry or authorities that were to rule by the teaching which con- 
vinced the reason and commanded the conscience, and by the service 
which won the heart and persuaded the will. ‘The ministers were 
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responsihle to the State in all civil matters; but the magistrates were 
responsible to the Church in all religious concerns, especially those 
nllecting faith and conduct. The laws of the State were civil in form, 
but religious in origin; the laws of the Church were civil in sanction, 
though spiritual in scope and purpose. Calvin indeed had, as regards 
civil polity, distinguished авес monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
and had mdicated their respective excellences and defects, as well as his 
own personal preferences; but he declined to asert that one of them 

ЕР or under all conditions the best. He could not feel as if 
n x similar latitude of judgment were allowed him as regards the Church, 
where man was not free to follow any order he liked, for in the New 
Testament a polity was given him to imitate. Our Lord had Himself 
Dor kow Hie Church ought to be poverned, and where He had spoken 
mans duty was to interpret His word and do His will. 





The Ordonnances Eccdésinfigues may be described да Calvin's 
programme of Genevan reform, or his method for applying to the local 
amd external Church the government which our Lord had instituted and 
the Apostles had realised: These Ordinances expressed his historical 
sense and gratified his religious temper, while adapting the Church to 
the city, so that the city might become a better Church. To explain in 
detail how he proposed to do this is impossible within our limits; and 
we shall therefore confine ourselves to the most important of the factors 
be created, the Ministry and the Consistory. 

The Reformed ministry had till now been largely the creation of 
conversion, or inspiration, or chance, and the result could not be termed 
satisfactory, Convinced men had found their way into it, and had created 
a conviction as sincere and an enthusiasm as vehement as their own; but 
along with them had also come hosts of restless men, moved by superficial 
apd often ignoble causes :—iliscontent, petulance, discomfort, the desire 
to legitimise illegitimate connexions, dislike to authority, and the mere 
love of change. And they had proved most mischievous fores in the 
Protestant Churches, had continued restless, become seditious, im- 
practicable, schismatie, authors of disorder and enemies of peace, who 
arrested progress and made men ashamed of change. Calvin had had 
his own experience of these men; and he, as a man of grave and juristic 
mind, had found the experience disagreeable, and was to find it more 

e still. With the insight of genius he perceived that the 
battle could be won, not by chance recruits, but only by a disciplined 
army ; and, in order that the army might be created, he invented the 
discipline. The Ordinances may indeed be termed à method for makinir 
and guiding a Reformed ministry, a clergy that, without any priestly 
character, should yet be more efficient than the ancient priesthood. 
Hence where the Roman placed the Church, Calvin set the Deity, and 
maile a man's right to enter the ministerial office depend on his vocation 
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by God. But this belief in a Divine choice nnd call was to be tested by 
a threefold process, Examination, Election, Institution or Introduction. 
The Examination, which was to be conducted hy men already in the 
ministry, the recognised preachers and teachers of the Church, covered 
the whole period of thought and life; what the candidate had learned 
st school and college, what he had been at home and in society, what 
evidence he could furnish as to his call being of God. He had to show 
what and why he believed: the relation in which his beliefs stood to the 
Church on the one hand and the Scriptures on the other; whether he 
could teach what be had learned, or preach aa he believed; how be had 
hitherto lived, and whether he had so behaved himself ay to be without 
presented him to the Council; if the Council approved, he preached 
before the people; end if they approved, he was declared to be elected 
a minister of the Word. Institution, which was as much a civil as & 
religious process, followed, and it ended with the candidate taking an 
oath before the Council that he would edify the Church, serve tlie city, 
and set to all a goodly example of obedience. | 

But these initial steps were not the most essential parts of the disci- 
pline; more effectual still were the means employed to secure the minister's 
efficiency, and to define his relation to the city or Church. ‘The conduct 
of each person was the concern of the ministerial body as a whole; and 
the behaviour of the body was open to the criticism of every minister, 
The humblest pastor had the right, which was laid upon him as a duty, to 
criticise the bearing or the action of the most eminent; and responsibility 
was #0 personal and yet so collective, at once во concentrated and so 
distributed, that while it belonged to all, esch individual was made to 
feel as if he alone bore it. "Thus in Geneva the ministers formed the 
Venerable Company, correspondent to the Smaller Council, which was, as 
it were, the cabinet or executive of the Greater; and. every week it met in 
Congregation, as it was called, to study the Scriptures, discuss doctrine, 
and review conduct. ‘There was, besides, every three months s special 
Synod which made inquisition into the faults and failures of the 
brotherhood, and was charged with the discipline of the faithless. 
Alonyside of these faculties ran duties which were coextensive with the 
religious wants of the city. ‘The minister of the Word was a preacher 
who had to speak to the people concerning the truth and will of God; 
a pastor of the flock which was given him to supervise and tend; a 
guide of the worship which he was bound to make worthy of God 
and wplifting to man; an administrator of the Sacraments which sealed 
the covenants and spoke to faith of. God's saving grace and the presence 
of His Son; an instructor with the duty of catechising old and young 
and e SN ; a friend to every man who needed him, with a 
special mission to t , especially in seasons of disease and distress, 
while also the soul of all the charity in the city. 

ап. xi. 4—72 








Nor, though the ministers were to hold so influential a place in the: 
body politic, could they come to feel as if they were a self-propagating, 
an exclusive, or a sacrosanct corporation. Without the ministry the 
minister could not be made; but without the people he could not be 
called or maintained. He issued from the ranks of the citizens, and he 
could be reduced to their condition again. If hie conduct was scandalous, 
or if his faith changed or failed, the reduction was inevitable. He was: 

ible ‘to the Church, typified by its clergy ; and responsible for the 
Church, typified by the city or the laity. Calvin's theory was a i 
Gegen the clergy did not reign, nor did the organised Church 
govern; but God reigned over Church and State alike, and so governed 
that hath magistrates and clergy were His ministers. In Geneva every 
office was sacred, and existed for the glory of the God who was ita 


Creator. 
Ordinances 








may be eid to have had! curtain indireet but international results; it 
compelled Calvin to develop his system of education; it supplied the 
Reformed Church, especially in France, with the men which it needed 
to fight its battles and to form the iron in its blood; it presented the 
Reformed Church everywhere with an intellectual and educational ideal 
which must be realised if its work was to be done; and it created the 
modern preacher, defining the sphere of his activity and setting up for 
bis imitation a noble and lofty example. 

Calvin soon found that the Reformed faith could live in a democratic 
eity only by an enlightened pulpit speaking to enlightened citizens, and 
that an educated ministry was helpless without am educated people. 
His method for creating both entitles him to rank among the foremost 
makers of modern education. As a humanist he believed in the classical 
languages and literntures—there is a tradition which says that he read 
through Cicero once a year—anıl so *he built his system on the solid rock 
of Greco-Roman antiquity.” Yet he did not neglect religion; he so 
trained the boys of Geneva through his Catechism that each was said to 
beable to give a reason for his faith “like a doctor of the Sorbonne,” 
He believed in the unity of knowledge and the community of learning, 
placing the magistrate and the minister, the citizen and the pastor, in 
the hands of the same teacher, and binding the school and the university 

ether, The boy learned in the ane and the man studied in the other; 
but the school was the way to the university, the university was the 
Колан ноо, In nothing does the pedagogic gen ius of Calvin 

more appear than in his fine jealousy аз to the character and com- 
whether of masters or professors, and in his unwearied quest 
руе трач His letters teem with referenos to the men in 
various lands and many universities whom he was seeking to hring to 
Geneva. The first Rector, Antoine Saunier, was a notable man; and he 
never rested till he had secured his dear old teacher, Mathurin Cordier. 
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Academy, or sehool and university, together; and Calvin himself was a pro- 
fessor of theology. The success of the College was great; the success of the 
Academy was greater. Men came from all quarters— English, Italians, 
with the passion to learn in their blood—to jostle each other among the 
thousand hearers whe met to listen to the great Reformer. But France 
was the main feeder of the Academy; Frenchmen filled its chairs, occupied 
its benches, learned in it the eouraze to live and the will to die. From 
Geneva books poured into France; and the French Church was ever 
appesling for ministers, vel never appealed in vain. Within eleven 
years, 1555-66—Calvin died in 1564—it is known that Geneva sent 
161 pastors into France; how many more may have gone, unrecorded, 
we cannot tell, And they were learned men, strenuous, fearless, praised 
by a French Bishop as modest, grave, saintly, with the name of Jesus 
Christ ever on their lips. Charles IX implored the magistrates of 
Geneva to stop the supply and withdraw the men already sent; but the 
magistrates replied that the preachers had been sent not by them but by 
their ministers, who believed that the sovereign duty of all Princes and 
Kings was to do homage to Him who had given to them their dominion. 
It was small wonder that the Venetian Suriano should describe Geneva 
as “the mine whence came the ore of heresy”; or that the Protestants 
should gather courage as they heard the men from Geneva sing psalms 
in the face of torture and death, 

It was indeed a very different France which the eyes of the dying 
Calvin saw from that which the young man had seen thirty years before. 
Religious hate was even more bitter and vindictive; war had come and 
made persecution more ferocious: bat the Huguenots had grown 
numerous, potent, respected, fenred, and disputed with Catholicism the 
supremacy of the kingdom. And Calvin had done it, not by arms nor 
by threats, nor by encouragement of sedition or insurrection—to such 
action he was ever resolutely epposed—buat by the agency of the men 
whom he formed in Geneva, and by their persuasive speech. The Reformed 
minister was essentially a preacher, intellectual, exegetical, argumentative, 
seriously concerned with the subjects that most appealed to the serious 
minded, Modern oratory may be said to begin with him, and indeed to 
be his creation. He helped to make the vernacular tongues of Western 
Europe literary. He accustomed the people to hear the gruvest and 
most sacred themes discussed in the language which they knew; and the 
themes ennobled the language, the langunce was never allowed to degrade 
the themes, And there was no tongue and no people that he influenced. 
a preacher he fond his successor in Bourdaloue: and a literary critic who 
does not love him has expressed a doubt as to whether Pascal could be 
more eloquent or was so profound. And the ideal then realised in 
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Geneva dd an inlluence far beyond France. It extended into 
Holland, which in the strength of the Reformed fnith resisted Charles V 
and his son, schieved independence, and created the freest and best 
eduented State on the continent of Europe. John Knox breathed for 
awhile the atmosphere of Geneva, was subdued into the likeness of the 
man who had made it, and when he went home he copied its education 
and tried to repeat its Reformation, English Reformers, fleeing, = 
CECR its hospitable walls, and, returning 

to establish the Genevan discipline, and failed, Es 
Se in forming the Puritan character. If the author of the 
Ordonnances Exciésiastiques wcomplished, whether directly or indirectly, 
so much, we need not hesitate to term him a notable friend to 








The Consistory may be described as Culvin's method for moralising 
the Church the life of man and the State to which he belonged. 
He may in the manner of the jurist have imagined that regulation hy 
positive law was the most efficient means of governing conduct; but if 
he legislated ns a jurist, he thought and purposed as a Reformer. Itis 
here, where injustice is easiest, that we ought to be most scrupulously 
just. Calvin was resolved, so far as be had power, to make the Church 
what it had not been but what it ought to be, an institution organised 
for the creation of a moral mankind. For this reason he claimed for it 
the right of excommunication and the power to excommunicate. But 
as he conceived the matter, the exercise of the power which followed 
from the possession of the right, while spiritual in essence and in purpose, 
might yet be civil in certain of its effects. ‘The Consistory was a body 
appointed to be tle guardian of morals, and therefore possessed. of the 
power to excommunicate. 

It was composed of six ministers und twelve elders. The elder 
were to be elected annually, and were to be men of good and honour- 
able conduct, blameless and free from suspicion, animated by the fear 
of God and endowed with spiritual wisdom. "They were to be chosen, 
two from the Smaller Council, four from the Council of Sixty, and six 
from the Great Council; they were to be elected at the same time аз 
the magistrates, were to be capable of re-election, and were to take 
the oath of allegiance to the State and fidelity to the Church. They 

ted the idea that Geneva was a Church-State; and their 
duties were to have their eyes upon every man, family, or. district, te 
have their ears open to every complaint, to punish every offence according 
to a exrefully-graduated scale, and to enforce purity everywhere. ‘The 
Consistory's Jurisdiction was not civil, but spiritual; the sword which it 
wielded was not Caesars but Christ's, yet ib had rights of entry and 
investigation that were not so much Christ's as Caesars, It wasa judicial 
body and sat every Thursday to examine charges of misconduct or 
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immorality, to pass sentences from which there was no appeal, and where 
according to law, If any offender refused to appear, a civil officer was 
sent to bring him; and so every ecclesiastical offence became an act of 
civil disobedience, Thus, obstinate refimal to communicate was regarded 
esa punishable crime; so were frivolous or continued absence from church, 
disrespect to parents, blasphemy, and adultery. One young woman who 
sang profane songs ‘was banished, and another who sang them to psalm- 
tunes wns scourged.  Heresy became as much an offence as immorality. 
If a creed or confession becomes a law of the State as well as of the Church, 
to spesk or aritate-ngninst it becomes tresson.. In other words, if opinion 
is established by law, heresy is turned into crime. And this Geneva soon 
discovered, Castellio’s doubts as to the canonicity of Solomon's Song, 
and as to the received interpretation of Christ's descent into Hades, 
Bolsec's criticism of predestinatiom, Gruet's suspected scepticism and 
creed, were all opinions judged to be criminal, Infallihility is not the 
anly system that makes heresy culpable and the heretic guilty. If the 
Church will be a State, and enforce its Jaws, which must affect both 
conduct and belief, by the only method a State can follow, then it musi 
hear the reproach of being more ‘cruel, and therefore more unjust, than 
any purely civil power. ‘The heretic may be a man of irreproachable 
character; but if heresy be treason against the law, a character without 
reproach may aggravate rather than extenuate the crime, The man of 
imperfect morals may be too feeble of will to differ in opinion from the 
constituted authority, and his intellectual conformity may save him from 
the sentence which his moral weakness deserves. And time alone was 
needed to make it obvious how imperfectly Geneva could attain cither 
unity of faith or purity of life by turning her Church into a city governed 
by positive law, 

Many points remain of necessity undiscussed. "The merits and 
defects of Calvin as a writer of polemical trestises; his work as a 
statesman, and his appreciation of political questions in lands so unlike 
his own as England ; hia qualities as a correspondent who feels no alfairs 
of State too large to grapple with, and uo personal concern too small to 
touch; his worth and wisdom as an adviser who loves the great of the 
earth for the good they can do, and judges that the higher a person is 
placed the more need there is for plain and candid speech, but who 
forgets not the humbie and the poor, and can pause amid the mightiest 
Tiers to hear their plaints E his attachm ant and tenderness Dä a friend, 
whether in his brilliant youth or his sadder age, when he loved to 
companion Pierre Viret—could have justice done them only were the 
limits of our space wholly different from what they are. 

But there are three things that may be emphasised in conclusion. The 
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first is Calvin's irenical services to Protestantism. He made the Reformed 
Church less antithetical to the Lutheran, and the Lutheran leaders 
better understood among the Reformed. His doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper may be described as a spiritual doctrine of the Real Prena 

he escaped the miserable perplexities which lürked in the ане 
notion of Substantia, and were used to justify Transubstantintion on the 
one hand, and Consubstantistion on the other, Where faith was, there 
the Lord was, and where it was not there could be no idea of Him, and 
no image or symbol could speak of His presence. Secondly, mention 
must be made of Calvin's services to the French tongue. He perhaps mare 
than any other man made it a literary vehicle, a medium for high 

phical and religious discussion, The Institutio has been said to be the 
first, book written in French which can be described as logically composed, 
built up according to a consecutive and | portioned plan. The style 
is the man, exact, sober, precise, restrai sad perhaps, or a trifle cold, 
but full of conviction and reason. lke: French, a aped da алыбы 
product, an evolution and a new phase of the medieval French, refreshed, 
vivified, made simpler and more living by baptism in its original source, 
classical Latinity. ‘Thirdly, e az 
must not be forgotten. These it is hardly possible to exaggers 
ШЕ the ganesh обот ио. Ба а АИА M. emghtes. те 
most reasonable of critics. He knows how to use an age to interpret 
A man, a man to interpret an age. His exegesis is never forced or 
fantastic; he is les mosh and subjective in his judgments than 
Luther; more reverent to Scripture, more faithful to history, more 
modern in spirit. His work on the Psalms has much to to make our 
most advanced scholars ashamed of the small progress we have made 
either in method or in conclusions, And his work is inspired by « 
noble belief; he thought that the one way to realise Christianity was by 
knowing the mind of Christ; that this mind was expressed in the 
Seriptures ; und that to make them living and credible was to make 
indefinitely more possible its inc on in the thoughts and institu. 
tions of man. It is by his service to this cause that Calvin must be 
ultimately judged. 
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THE CATHOLIC SOUTH. 


Tux great wave of revolution and reconstruction which was passing 
over northern Europe in the earlier half of the sixteenth century did not 
beyond the Alps, the feeling to which it gave expression was not d 
Teutonic. Many of the causes which led up to it were common to 
Western Christendom; some, as for instance the demand for liberty of 
opinion and free enquiry, were even more characteristic of Italy than 
of Germany, Accordingly, vigorous attempts arose in many parts of 
southern Europe to bring about a reformation in the Church—attempts 
which were hy no means a mere echo of the changes in the north. But 
they never obtained a really strong hold upon the affections of the 
common people, and never secured the friendship, or even the neutrality, 
af the civil power; and so, both in Italy and in the Iberian peninsula, 
their suppression was only a question of time, By the year 1576, when 
the charges against Bartolomé Carranza were finally adjudicated upom, 
they were practically at ап end.. Isolated cases of heresy still occurred, 
but there was no longer anything like an organised revolt against the 
doctrinal or disciplinary system of the Papacy. 

In tracing the course of the Reform movements of southern. Europe 
we are dealing with forces which became more widely divergent as time 
went on. Men at first acted together who ultimately found themselves 
violently opposed to one another; principles were adduced on the same 
side which proved in time to be sharply contrasted. ‘The old-standing 
desire to curb the power of the Curia and to vindiente the authority of 
Genera! Councils over the whole Church joined hands in the earlier stages 
of the movement with the wider, yet more individualistic, aspirations of 
the Renaissance. Men who had come under the influence of the new spirit 
ш any of its manifestations were able to work together at first, whether 
they strove to reconstruct m worn-out theology, or to abolish corrupt 
practices, or to restore the standard of personal devotion and moral 
conduct It was only by degrees that the ascetic, the humanist, and the 
doctrinal Reformer drifted into relations of antagonism; but this was 
the position ultimately reached. And a stronger line of division appeared 
а» time went on, There were some who refused to take any step which 
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would separate them from the communion of the Church: 23 Carnesecchi 
expressed it, the Catholic religion was theirs already, and all that they 
desired was that it should be better preached. Others however felt 
compelled to withdraw from the fellowship of a corrupt society, still 
strenuously affirming that by so doing they had in no way departed 
from the unity of the Church. Of the former, many were influenced by 
the doctrinal movement in its most extreme forms, and some even died 
for their opinions without giving way. Of the latter, many recognised 
that their action could only be justified by the immediate claims of 
Christian truth. But in spite of. individunl divergences, here was a real 
line of division, in southern Europe as in the north. 








L 
THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


Bo far as the movement was one of protest against practical abuses, 
the need for Reform was not less widely felt in Italy than in Germany, 
Rodrigo Nino, the imperial ambassador to the and Signory, 
wrote in 1535 that there were few in Venice who were not more Lutheran 
than Luther himself with regard to such matters as the reform of the 
clergy and their secular state. Venice was no doubt exceptional, and 
the state of feeling there was not that of Italy asa whole Nevertheless, 
vigorous efforts after practical reform had begun in other parts of Italy 
long before this. Adrian of Utrecht. Bishop of "Tortosa, the friend of 
Erasmus and the former tutor of Charles V, ascended the papa! throne 
in 1522 with a firm resolve to set the Church in order, and to begin 
with his own household. In many ways he seemed well fitted for the 
tusk. A student of distinction, his uprightness, personal piety, and 
strictness of life were known to all men; and already, as Legate in Spain, 
he had taken a vigorous purt in the reform of the Religious Houses there. 
But in Rome he proved to be quite helpless. Satisfied with the scholastic 
theology in which he waa so great an adept, he did not understand the 
questionings which were beginning to stir the minds of others, The 
Romans had no fellow-feeling for a man who never gave way to anger 
or to mirth, and to whom the treasures of sculpture in the Vatican were 
по more than “pagan idols.” The scholar who had done so much to 
foster learning at Louvain was to them only a stranger who knew no 
Italian, though he spoke Latin very well “fora barbarian." Moreover, 
the Curia was determined not to be reformed. This Adrian achieve 
nothing; he died unregretted in 1525, not without the usual suspicion 
of poison ; and from that time forward every Pope has been an Italian, 

But already an important movement bad been inaugurated. Just 
before or shortly after the accession of Adrian VI, a number of earnest- 
minded men, clergy and laity, had banded themselves together at Rome 








1534—59] The Oratory of Divine Love. $79 
in the famous “Oratory of Divine Love,” to work and pray for the 
purification of the Church. ‘Their leaders were Giovanni Pietro Caraffa, 
afterwards Pope Paul IV, and the Count Gaetano da Thiene, who was 
subsequently canonised. The society consisted of fifty or sixty dis- 
Hinguished men, including amongst others Jacopo Sadoleto, Giammatteo 
Giberti, Latino Giovenale, Girolamo and Luigi Lippomano, and Giuliano 
Dati. They held their spiritual exercises in the Church of Santi 
Silvestro e Dorotea, of which Dati was curate, and consulted together 
on the evils of the day. In 1524 Gaetano withdrew to form a new Order 
of Clerks Regular, who were presently jomed by Caraffa, and came to be 
known as Theatines from his see of 'Theate (Chieti in the Abruzzi}; but 
the original society still continued to meet until it was dispersed by the 
Sack of Rome in 1527. Many of its former members, including Caraffa 
and Giberti, met again at Venice, where they came under the influence 
of the senator Gasparo Contarini. By degrees others were admitted to 
their consultations, including Gregorio Cortese, the Abbot of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, Pietro Bembo, and Luigi Priuli, and subsequently Brucioli, 
the Florentine exile, the learned scholar Marcantonio Flaminio, and 
the Englishman Reginald Pole. Contarini, till a layman, became from 
this time forward the leading spirit amongst them. | 

When the enlightened Alessandro Farnese became Pope ss Paul ITI 
(1534), he found this group of zealous men ready to his hand. Contarini 
was made a Cardinal at his first creation, and Sadoleto, Caraffa, and Pole 
received the purple in the following year. In 1597, when he appointed 
a commission to suggest measures for the reform of the Church, most 
of its members were chosen from this quarter, the names being those of 
Contarini, Caralfa, Sadoleto, Pole, Fregoso, Aleander, Giberti, Cortese, 
and Tommaso Badia. "The froit of their labours, the famous Cornelium 
de emendanda: Ecclesia, was unsparing in reprobation of abuses and rich 
in practical suggestions, But although a few efforts were made to 
simplify the procedure of the Curia, the forces of inertia proved too 
strong, and the Consilim woe little more than a dead letter. In after 
years it fell into bad odour, partly owing to its damaging admissions, 
partly because the Lutherans hed taken it up. Moreover Caraffa came 
in time to suspect many of his former associates of heresy; and after he 
became Pope the work was placed on the Inder Librorum Prohibitorum 
of 1559, But, even had it been otherwise received, it could not have 
stayed the tide, ‘The revolt against abuses had already opened the way 
to movements of a more destructive character; the new opinions were 
already making their appearance south of the Alpa 

Italy, always a land of popular movements, was in many ways 
predisposed to welcome the new opinions, Some of them had been 
foreshadowed there, and revolt against the Papacy was to its peoples no 
new thing. The Cathari of the north, with their Manichean and anti- 
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by no means so numerous as formerly, were still to be found in the 
valleys of Piedmont and Calabria The movements of the sixteenth 
century in Italy were however entirely unconnected with these, and the 
impulse as a whole came from without. There ix indeed one notable 
exception. Pietro Speziale of Cittadella finished his great work De 
Gratia De in 1542; but he tells us, with obvious sincerity, that he had 
formulated his theory of Justification and Grace thirty years earlier, 
before Luther had begun to preach, In the main he agrees with that of 
Luther, but he resolutely asserts the freedom of the will, and repudiates 
the Lutheran teaching on this subject; and although he speaks strongly 
against particular abuses, he does not undervalue the Church system of 
his day. The old man was thrown into prison in 1543, escaped six 
years afterwards by the help of two Anabaptists and joined their party, 
and subsequently made a formal recantation in prison. But Speciale 
stands alone; and it is clear that the doctrinal revolt «sa whole came 
The intercourse between Italy and Germany was very close: and a 
continual stream of traders and students Howed in both directions. At 
Venice there was a large Teutonic colony, having its centre in the 
Fondaco de’ Tedeschi. The imperial army which invaded Haly in 1526 
contained a large number of Lutherans; and with Georg von Frundsberg’s 
Landeknechte there came the scholar Jakob Ziegler, later known in Venice 
as Luthers lieutenant. The commonwealth of letters ignored national 
boundaries; and there was a brisk correspondence between Luther and 
Zwingli and their admirers in Italy. So early as 1519 Luthers works 
were being sold in Lombardy by Francesco Calvi or Minicio, a bookseller 
of Pavia, who had procured a stock from Froben at Basel. In the 
following year, na we learn from a letter of Burchard won Schenk, they 
were eagerly purchased at Venice; and Marino Sanuto notes in his Diary 
that a seizure of them had been made at the instance of the pstriarch, 
though not until part of the stock had been disposed af. Writings of 
Luther, Melanchthon, and others were presently translated into Italian ; 
and being issued anonymously or under fictitious names, they circulated 
widely. "Thus Luther sermons on the Lord's Prayer appeared anony- 
mously before 1525, and Melanchthon's Loci Communes about 1534 
under the title J Principi della Teologria by “Tppofilo da Terra Nigra”: 
while other tracts of Luthers were subsequently tacked on to the 
posthumously issued works of Cardinal Federigo Fregoso. 
In ways such as these the opinions of Luther aprend, and in a les 
degree those of Zwingli. There were many who were ready to adopt 
them, in whole or in part A hermit who inveighed against “ priesta 
and friars” at Venice in 1516 can hardly be called a Lutheran: but Fra 
Andrea of Ferrara, who preache hristmas, 17 | 
in the open air, is expressly 











three “heretics” at Mirandola in 1524 of whom nothing else is known; 
when proceeded against in 15391, confessed that he had heen in corre- 
spondence with Luther in 1527, and accepted his doctrine. Nor was 
Zwingl without supporters. The letters of Egidio della Porta, an 
Austin friar of Como (a centre of heresy as early as the time of 
Julius IT), prove that he and some of his fellows were ready to leave 
Italy and throw in their lot with Zwingli in 1525-6, In 1531 a native 
of Como who: had t three years beyond the Alps was preaching 
priests at Como were laying hands on others, who were to administer the 
Eucharist in both kinds: one of them, Vincenzio Massaro, is said to 
have taken a fee of fifteen ducats from all whom he ordained. And а 
letter written in 1530 by Francesco Negri of Bassano, who had fled from 
a Benedictine House at Padua and joined Zwingli, and who afterwards 
drifted to Anabaptism, gives the names of many priests in North Italy 
brethren” 








whom he reckoned as “* | 

The disaffected were very numerous. -According to the ambassador 
Francesco Contarini, the Lutherans of Germany boasted in 1535 that 
their sympathisers in Italy alone would make an army sufficient to 
deliver them from the priests, and that they had enough friends in 
the monastic orders to intimidate all who were opposed to them, This 
of course is a violent exaggeration, and in Italy also popular rumour 
magnified the danger; yet even so it was not slight. ‘The Reforming 
being Venice and it& territories, Ferrara, Modena, Naples, and Lucca. 


In VeXicr, where foreigners were many and toleration was a principle 
of the State, the Reform soon made its appearance, and before long 
found a home, Measures of precaution or repression were demanded by 
the Patriarch on behalf of the Roman Curia; but as late as 1529 the 
Signory was able to certify that, excepting for the tolerated German 
conventieles, the city was free from heresy. Soon afterwards however, 
in a report to Clement VII on the subject, Caraffa mentions, amongst 
other evils, the fact that many friars hod fallen into heresy, and in par- 
ticular the disciples of “a certain Franciscan now dead.” Of these he 
names Gimlamo Galateo, Bartolommeo Fonzio, and Alessandro da Piero 
di Sacco. "Ehe Bishop of Chieti was thereupon commissioned, by 4 
brief of Mas 9, 1530, t proceed against Galateo; and from this time 
forward the extirpation of heresy was the ruling pussion of his life. He 
it was who procured from Pope Paul III the bull Licet ab initio (July 91, 
1542) reotyanising the Roman Inquisition on the basis of. that of Spain. 
He was its first head, and in 1555, as Pope Paul IV, he completed 
the extension of its power over the whole of Italy, 
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Galateo was already in prison on suspicion of heresy for certain 
sermons preached “Bible in hand” at Padua; but under the lenient 
system of the Venetian Inquisition he was soon at liberty. conte MR 
commenced a new process against him; he was found guilty, and 

‚ degradation and death: ‘This led to à contest with the 
Signory, who delivered him from Caraffa's hands and consigned him to 
prison. Here he had been for seven years, when, on the intercession of 
a friendly senntor, he was allowed to make his define іы writing. This 
Confession is remarkable. It is Augustinian rather than Lutheran in 
doctrine. It affirms the doctrine of saving faith without any extravagant 
iation of free-will or of good works; the system of the Church as 
a whole is defended, and the Pope ia “the chief of ahepherda” Galateo 
vas allowed ott on bail, but directed to amend his Confession on some 
points. He refused to do this, and three years later was cast into prison 
again, where he died in 1541. 

Of Galateo's two companions, Alessandro was already in prison, and 
is not heard of again. Bartolommeo Fonzio had already incurred the 
enmity of Carafa by his advocacy of Henry VIITs divorce; he managed 
however to clear himself of heresy, and soon left Venice for Germany, 
where he was emploved as a papal agent. But be fell under the suspicion 
of Alesnder and others by his intercourse with the Lutherans; and not 
without reason, for it was probably he who translated Luther's letter 
dn den christlichen Adel into Italian, On retiring from the papal 
service he was transferred by Clement Vil from the Order of Friars 
Minor to the ‘Third Order of St Francis and permitted to return to 
Venice: but he was still an object of suspicion, which was not diminished 
by a little Catechism which he produced. After years of wandering he 
settled at Padua and opened a school; but it was broken up by order 
of Caraffa, now Inquisitor-General. Thence he passed to Cittadella, 
where reformed opinions were widespread, and again began to teach, 
soon winning the love of the people. But in Tan 1558, he was again 
arrested, by order of the Dii, and condemned after four years 
examination for the general unsatisfactoriness of his teaching. He was 
called upon to abjure -but refused; then gave way to persuasion anid 
recanted; then recanted his recantation. At length he was. sentenced 
to death at the stake; the sentence was as usual commuted into one of 
drowning, and he was cast into the sea on August 4, 1562. 

Meanwhile, other teachers were going further in the direction of 
Lathernniam than Galates and Fonzio. Giulio della Rovere, an Austin 
Friar of Milan, got into trouble st Bologna in 1535 for a course of 
E Three years Inter he came to Venice, and 

at San Cassiano in Lent, staying in the house of Celio Secondo 
of whom more presently, His doctrine was attacked; he 
ad. and was sentenced to be imprisoned and then banished. He 
escaped and fled to the Grisons, where the Heform movement had already 











ministered, generally at Poschiavo, until his death in 1571. ‘The 
Florentine scholar Antonio Brucioli, banished from his own city, had 
come to Venice and set up a printing-pres, In 1532 (two years before 
Luthers German translation was completed) he published his Italian 
translation of the whole Bible, based upon Santi Pagnani's learned 
Latin version from the original languages; and this he followed up 
subsequently by a voluminous commentary. In 1546 he was im the 
prisons of the Inquisition, accused of publishing heretical books; and 
although it may be doubted whether anything of his could justly be so 
described, his troubles at the hands of the Holy Office ended only with 
his life. A more striking personality was that of Baldo Lupetino of 
Albona in Istria, uncle of the well-known Mattia Vlacich (M. Flacius 
Illyricus). He wasn conventual Franciscan, and had held the office of 
provincial ; an acute scholar and a devout man. Accused of preaching 
heresy in the Duomo at Cherso, he fell into the hands of the Venetian 
Inquisition in 1541; and, although the Lutheran Princes interceded on 
his behalf, he was sentenced to imprisonment for life, it being clear from 
depositions made then and subsequently that he was a Lutheran. In 
1547 he was again in trouble for preaching to his fellow-prisoners, and 
was sentenced to be beheaded, his body to be burned, and his ashes to 
be cast into the sea “to the honour and glory of Jesus Christ.” The 
Doge relaxed the sentence; but in 1555 he was again accused, and the 
following Year he was d метей and drowned. 

Nor were disciples lacking. The letters of Aleander, when Nuneio at 
Venice, speak of a great religious association of artisans existing there in 
1534, the leaders being one Pietro Buonavita of Padum, a carpenter, a 
French glover, and several German Lutherans. ‘The two first-mentioned 
were taken and imprisoned for life; but Aleander continues to lument the 
progress of heresy and the apathy of the Senate. We learn more about 
the Reformed in Venetian lands from the letters of Baldassare Altieri of 
Aquila in the Abruzzi, a literary adventurer who came to Venice about 
1540, served Sir Edmund Hastwell, the English ambassador, till 1545, 
and after two years of wandering died at Ferrara in August, 1550. He 
acted a4 a kind of secretary to the Reformed, and wrote on behalf of 
“the brethren of the Church of Venice, Vicenza, and Treviso” to Luther, 
Bullinger, and others, begging for the good offices of the Lutherans with 
the Venetian government. The brethren are, he says, in the sorest need, 
and cannot improve their state whilst the Signory allows them no liberty. 
They have no publie churches: each is n church to himself, There are 
plenty of &postles, but. none properly called; all is disorder, and. false 
teachers abound. Nevertheless, they adhere to Luther in doctrine as 
against the Secramentaries, and do not despair, since “God can raise up 
new Luthers amongst them.” But their appeals were in vain; the 
Lutheran Princes had their hands full alresdy, and the Swiss were not 
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TE o Ep those sho sided mith Lather agi бина; In the end, 
their associations were broken up. ко кн кошки чү more 
gave way; those who were left seem to have gravitated towards ana- 
baptist and speculative views of a very propoünced erg 

It is hard ta forma precise idea of the number of the Reformed in 
Venice, but they were evidently very numerous, Processes for heresy 
were very common, especially nfter Giovanni della Casa became Nuncio 
in 1547, with orders to expedite the work. Of the records which survive 
many are at Udine: but at Venice alone there still remain over eight 
hundred processes for Lutheranism between 1547 and 1600, and more 
than «a hundred more for Anabantism, Calvinism, and other heresies. 
The greater number are. from Venice itself: but Vicenza, Brescia and 
ttadella are represented, with a number of smaller places. 











Ferxana, long famous for learning and the fine arts, was a centre of 
hardly less ere EE кы Ercole, the son 
of the reigning Duke Alfonso, had married Renée the daughter of 
Louis XII of France in 1598, and succeeded his father six years later. 
Rence had already imbibed the new ideas from her cousin Margaret 
of Navarre and from her governess Madame de Soubise, poetess and 
translator of the Psalms. The latter, with the whole of her distinguished 
family, followed her to Ferrara; and as most of Renée's suite, which 
included Clément Marot, the poet, were of the same way of thinking, ber 
Court became a rallying-point for the Reformed. From France came the 
statesman Hubert Languet and the poet Léon Jamet; from Germany the 
Court physician Johann Sinapius and his brother Kilian, who acted as 
a tutor to Rendes children. ‘There were also Alberto Lollio and the 
canon Celio Calagnani, joint founders of the Academy of the Elevati; the 

Angelo Manzioli, whose fumous Zodiacus Vitae, published by 
him su Geile the RR Marcello Palingenio Stellato, poured ridicule an 
the monks and clergy; and Fulvio Peregrino Morato, who had 
Kilian Sinspius in his office but had been hanished in 1539, perhaps | for 
Lutheran opinions. He returned to the University m 1539, 
with him his more famous daughter Olympia Morata, “an infant prodigy 

zuishe She became an intimate member 
of Renée's БЕБА, Gebeier ба ас terms with the most learned 
men of the day, passed through a sceptical phase to devout Lutheranism, 
and finally, having incurred her patron's anger, married a German 
physician named Grunthler and accompanied him to his own land. Nor 
were Henée and Olympia the only well-known women who adopted 
Reformed views there. Amongst others who did so were Lavinia della 
Rovere, grand-niece of Pope Julms H, and the Countess Giulia Rangone, 
a daughter of the House of Bentivoglio. One other resident at the 
Court must be mentioned—the learned Cretan who took the name of 
Francesco Porto. He was a man of great caution and reticence, but 











and teaching for ten years at the University of Modena, he came to 
of the Pope led to his expulsion in 1581. He was again with Henée, us 
her reader, in 1553, but then retired to Venice and ultimately to Geneva, 

Hither also at various times came students and others. whose lives 
Secondo Curione, a latitudinarian and a student of the Reformed 
doctrines from his youth. After several remarkable escapes from 
enpture he fed to Padus, thence (after three years as professor in 
the University) to Venice, and thence to Ferrara. Through Renée’s 
influence he received a chair at Lucca while Ochino was there, but 
after & short and troublous stay had to take refuge beyond the Alps. 
But Ferrara gave shelter to a greater fugitive then any of Italian 
birth. Early in 1586 Renée was visited by Calvin, who had come to 
Haly under the assumed name of Espeville. We have no trustworthy 
account of the visit, but it evidently made the deepest impression upon 
in private; certainly he incited them to protest against the accustomed 
services. In fact, on Holy Saturday (April 14), when the officiating 
priest in one of the chief churches of Ferrara presented the cross for 
the veneration of the faithful, one of Renee's choristers, a youth of 
twenty known as Jehannot or Zanetto, broke out in open blasphemies 
against what he regarded as idolatry. The incident was probably pre- 
arranged in onder to cause a popular outbreak; but it is clear that the 
people were scandalised. Under pressure from Rome Ercole took steps 
to punish the offenders, But be found that the whole suite of his 
wife were involved; while Renée invoked the French power to protect 
EE es matter КЛЕН ro for some months; but at length, 
as principal person implieated (probably Calvin himself) escaped 
from hia pinis on the ie to Зое noh without suspicion of 
their connivance, it was allowed to drop. 

Henceforward Calvin was Renée's spiritual adviser, and she was in 
frequent correspondence with him. Under his influence she refused in 
1540 to make her confession or to hear mass any longer, "This does not 
seem to have involved an open breach with the Church; there were many 
more who were equally remiss in their religious duties. Ercole tried 
to avoid taking action, and winked st her opinions so long as she and 
her associates avoided giving open scandal, Moreover, when Paul IH 
paid s visit to Ferrara Renée met him on friendly terms, and obtained 
from him ^ brief, dated July 5, 1543, by which she was exempted from 
every Jurisdiction but that of the Holy Offce. But she disguised her 
Calvinism less and less, while the activity of the Inquisition was daily 
Increasing; and at length the pressure of the Holy See compelled the 
Duke to act. In 1554 he applied to the French King for an *able and 
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As his exhortations made no impresion, she was put on. her trial for 
heresy, and condemned to imprisonment, twenty-four of her servants 
being likewise sentenced. But a week afterwards, on September 18, it 
was announced that she had “abjured’ and received pardon.” The 
documents are lost, so that it is hard to say precisely what occurred. It 
i$ certain that Renée made her confession and received the Eucharist, 
equally so that she was at heart a Calvinist, and went on in her ald 
courses until, after Ercole’s death, she retired in 1560 to Montargis anil 
became a protector of the French Huguenots. 





Ercole’s other capitsl, Monksa, was equally famous as a contre of 
learning. Many of the scholars of the Modenese Academy had long 
been suspected of heterodoxy, among them being Lodovico Castelvetro, 
Gabriele Falloppio, the anatomist, and the brothers Grillenzone, who were 
dts founders 1n Advent, 1537, an Austin friar, Serafino of Ferrara, 
lenounced an anonymous book, the Sommario della Santa Scrittura, 
which was being sold in Modena by the bookseller Antonio Gaboldino; 
Paolo Ricci, n conventual Franciscan, who had left the cloister, and 
now, under the assumed name of Lisio Fileno, publicly expounded the 
Scriptures and denounced the Papacy, Thus the new opinions gained 
sound. ‘The annalist Tassoni (il Vecchio) declares that both men and 
women disputed everywhere, in the squares, in the shops, in the churches, 
concerning the faith and the law of Christ, quoting and misquoting the 
Scriptures and doctors whom they had never read. | 

Attempts were soon made to put a stop to this. "The Sommario was 
refuted by Ambrogio Catarino and burned at Rome in 1539. ‘Two years 
afterwards Ricci was arrested, taken to Fermm, and made to recant. 
Other nitasures were for a time averted by the intercession of Sadoleto, 
himself a Modenese; he urged that the academicians were loyal to the 
Roman Church, and should not be molested because they claimed for the 
learned the right of free enquiry. "The Pope however was still suspicious; 
anil Giovanni de Могао dis Bishop of Modena, then absent on & lega- 
tion in Germany and himself & friend of Contarini and to the doctrines 
of Grace, was sent for to reduce this “second Geneva” to order. It was 
proposed that suspected persons should sign a formulary of faith, 
drawn up by Contarini in the plainest possible terms. After strenuous 
resistance the signatures were secured, and the matter seemed at an end. 
Hut = strong feeling of resentment had sprang up; the Academy was 
still a hot-bed of disaffection, and preachers of doubtful orthodoxy, such 
as Bartalommeo della Pergola, were eagerly listened to. 

At length Ereole was goaded into taking action throughout his 
dominions, A ducal edict of May 24, 1546, was so severe in its pro- 
visions that the Modenese Academy promptly dispersed; and in 1548 
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Fra Girolamo Papino of Lodi was installed as Inquisitor at Ferrara. A 
poor youth of Faenza, by same Fannio (or Fanino), was soon brought 
tation of the Bible. He recanted ance through fear, but relapsed, and. 
began preaching throughout Homagna with great success At length 
he was arzested at Bagnacavallo, and conveyed to Fermmm. Here his 
imprisonment was & succession of triumphs. His friends were allowed: 
access to him, and his visitors included Olympias Morata, Lavinia della 
Rovere, and others, upon whom his cheerfulness and earnestness and his 
bold predictions made a great impression. After long negotiations 
between Ferrara and the Holy See, in which Renée herself took part, the 
order arrived for his execution as sm relapsed heretic, It was confirmed 
by Ercole, and on August 22, 1550, he wns strangled and his body cast 
into the river. His was the secand recorded death for religion in Italy, 
the first being that of Jaime de Enrinss, a Spanish Lutheran and, 
according to Bucer, an eager disseminator of Lutheranism, who was 
burned at Rome on March 16, 1547. Another execution followed in 
1551, that of » Sicilian priest, Domenico Giorgio, who is described as a 
“Lutheran and heretic.” Minor punishments followed in great numbers; 
so that Rende was forced to send her Huguenot followers to Mirandoln, 
where under the Count Galeotto Pico they found a plice of refuge, 

Some years afterwards attention waa ngain called to Modena, where 
the Reform still prospered. On October 1, 1555, a brief of Paul IV 
demanded that four of the leaders, Bonifacio and Filippo Valentino (the 
former of whom was provost of the Cathedral), Lodovico Castelvetro 
(who had translated the writings of Melanchthon into Italian), end the 
bookseller Gaboldino, should be arrested and handed over to the Holy 
Office, Filippo Valentino aml Castelvetro, warned in time, made their 
escape. The others were taken and conveyed to Rome, where Bonifacio 
recanted; but Gaboldino, an refusing todo so, was condemned to perpetual 
Imprisonment. Four years later Castelvetro, alrewly condemned for 
contumarcy, was pereunded to go to Rome with his brother Giammari 
and stand his tria]; but he fled before it was over, was again condemned, 
and was burned in elligy asa contumacions heretic. The two brothers 
escaped to Chiavenna, where Lodovico disd in 1571, having in 1561 
appealed in vain for a hearing before the Council of Trent. 

Even this was not the end of heresy in the duchy, The of 
the Inquisition contain long lists of suspects, and not a few condemna- 
tions, both at Ferrara and Modena; at Modena indeed, in 1568 alone, 
thirteen mûn and one woinün perished at the stake. 


earlier stages, It centres round one great man, Juan de Valdés, whose 
position is thus described by Niccoló Balbini, minister of the congrezn- 
ton of Italian refugees at Geneva, in his life of Galenzro Caracciolo: 
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388 Juan and Alfonso de Valdes. [1500-28 
س — ا‎ 
“There was at that time in Naples a Spanish gentleman, who having a 
certain knowledge of evangelical truth and above all of the doctrine of 
justification, had begun to draw to the new doctrines certain noble-born 
persons with whom he conversed, refuting the idea of justification by our 
own deserving, and of the merit of works, and exposing certain supersti- 
tions.” He adds that the disciples of Valdés “did not cease to frequent 
the churches, to resort to mass like other people, and to share in the 
current idolatry.” This however gives no idea of his real greatness. 
Valdés was at once a devout mystic and a born teacher; and having 
settled in Naples he at ance became the leading spirit and the oracle of 
a wide circle of devout and cultured men and women who submitted 
themselves lg his teaching and guidance. | 

Born of a noble family at Cuenca in new Castile (c. 1500), where his 
father Ferrando was corregidor, he and his twin-brother Alfonso had 
been educated for the public service. Both were early drawn into 
sympathy with the protest against abuses, but whilst Alfonso died an 
Verarmista, Junn advanced far beyond this. Alfonso entered the service 
of the Emperor, and, though an indifferent Latinist, gradually rose to be 
first secretary. In this capacity he was responsible for several imperial 
letters which urged the necessity of reform in no gentle terms. But 
these are not our only index to hi» opinions. He was a close friend of 
Erasmus and a student of his writings; and after the Sack of Rome in 
1527 he put forth a Dialogue between Lactancio, an imperial courtier, 
and a certain archdeacon, in which he vindicates the Emperor, and 
declares the catastrophe to be a judgment upon the sins of the Papacy. 
Lactancio allows that Luther hnd fallen into many heresies, but very 
pertinently says that if they had remedied the things of which he justly 
complained, instead of excommunicating him, he would never have so 
lapsed. He calls for a speedy Reformation, that it may be proclaimed 
to ihe end of the world how “Jesus Christ built the Church, and the 
Emperor Charles V restored it.” Alfonso follows in the footsteps of 
Erasmus; and the reader of the Calloguia will find little that is new here, 
unless it be that Alfonso is, as a contemporary said, more Erasmian than 
Erasmus himself He was at once attacked, but found many defenders; 
Valdés was a good Christian, who would not write heresies. Accordingly, 
he was not molested, and ended his life in the Emperor's service early in 
October, 153%. 

Little is known of Juan's early life, excepting that he was for ten 
years about the Court, apparently under his brother, ‘Towards the end 
of this period, and just after the Diálogo de Lactancio was finished, Juan 
produced a similar work, the Diálogo de Mercurio y Caron, in which 
Mercury and Charon are made to confer with the souls of the departed 
as to their religious life and the affairs of the world they have just left. 
Tt really consists of two distinct dialogues differing in style and substance, 
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one being mainly political (showingr signs of. Alfonso's co-operation) and 
the other mainly religious, although in doctrine it does not go beyond 
a condemnation of prayera to the Virgin. But they were joined in one, 
and published with the Lactancio in 1529, We next hear of Juan in 
1530, at Rome, where he presently became « papal chamberlam under 
Clement VIL, by whom, according to Carnesecchi, be was much beloved. 
He was at Balogna with the Pope in January, 1538, but soon afterwards 
removed to Naples, where he remained, excepting for one visit to Rome, 
till his death in 1541. | 

At Naples he gave himself up to study, to religious meditation, and 
to the society of his friends, Between April, 1534, and September, 1536, 
he produced his JDiálomo de la lengua, & valuable study of the Spanish 
tongue, nni] one of the most beautiful writings of its day. During the 
next few years he wrote and circulated amongst his friends, in manuscript, 
liis C. Consideratimes (subsequently translated into English by Nicholas 
Ferrar), his Catechim, Lac Spirituale, & large number of short treatises 
and commentaries, and translations of parts of the Bible from the 
original languages. His doctrine as contained in these works is 
certainly not distinctively Lutheran or Calvinist, but that of one whose 
thoughts turned ever Inward rather than outward, a devout evangelical 
mystic who recommended frequent confession and. communion, and. had 
no desire ty overturn the ordinances of the Church. His disciples were 
won by himself rather than by his doctrines; and even the element of 
his teaching which others seized upon most eagerly—justification by faith 
only—was not to him what it was to the Lutheran, the corner-stone of 
his whole system. To him it was the expression of the fact that only 
by self-abnegation could men receive the divine illumination, and thus 
conform to the image of God in which they were made. And the 
tract by means of which this doctrine was most widely diffused in 
Italy, the famous: Heneficio della morte di Cristo, which has been called 
the Credo of the Italian Reformed, was not the work of Valdés himself, 
but of a disciple, the Benedictine monk Benedetto of Mantua, who 
wrote it in his monastery at the foot of Mount Etna, and at whose 
request Marcantonio Flaminio revised it and improved the style. It 
began to be spread broadcast in Italy about 1540, at first in manu- 
4 and then in print, and made s deep impression wherever it 
who had known him at the Court of Clement VII and those who now 
saw him for the first time. In his unprinted life of Paul IV, written early 
in the s€¥enteenth century, Antonio Caracciolo reckons the number of 
Valdes’ adherents at over three thousand, of whom many were leading 
men. "This js doubtless only n guess, but the number was certainly large. 
And since at this very time, in 1536, an edict had gone forth in Naples 
forbidding all commerce with heretics on pain of death and confiscation, 
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it is clear that the many persons of importance in Church and State who 
took part in his conferences had no idea that their action came under 
this ban. Many, and especially the Theatines, regarded him with 
suspicion; but that was all 

He and his two chief adherents, Beriardino Ochino and Pietro 
Martire Vermigli, are styled by Antonio Caracciolo the “Satanic trium- 
vite" With them were Marcantonio Flaminio, Pietro Carnesecchi, 
Galeazzo Carnecioli (nephew of Pope Paul IV), Benedetto Cusano, 
Marcantonio Magno, Giovanni Mollio, the Franciscan, Jacopo Bonfadio, 
the historian (burned at Genoa, but probably not for heresy, in 1550), 
Vittorio Soranzo (afterwards Bishop of Bergamo) and Lattanzio Ragnone 
of Siena, nll of whom were subsequently regarded as heretics. There 
were also Pictrantonio di Capua, Archbishop of Otranto (who attended 
Valdés on his deathbed and always held him in great reverence), the 
Archbishops of Sorrento and Reggio, the Bishops of Catania, Nola, 
Policastro, and La Cava (Giovanni Tommaso Sanfelice, imprisoned 
by Paul IV for over two years on suspicion of heresy), and Giambattista 

lengo, a learned monk of Monte Casino. With them, too, were the 
most noble and respected ladies of Naples, Vittoria Colonns, Marchioness 
of Pescara, her kinswoman Costanza d'Avalos, Duchess of Amalfi, Isabella 
Manrique of Brisegna, sister-in-law to the Spanish Inquisitar-zeneral of 
that name, above all Giulia Gonzaga, Duchess of Traietto and Countess 
of Fondi in her own right. On the death of her husband she had 
retired to Fondi, where the fame of her beauty was such that the corsair 
Khair Eddin Barbarossa attempted to kidnap her for the Sultan, She 
had now taken up her abode in the convent of San Francesco at Naples, 
and was much respected for ber strict and pious life, She submitted 
herself entirely to the guidance of Valdés; and several of his treatises 
were written for her benefit, 

After his death most of his followers dispersed, and not a few of 
them were afterwards proceeded against in other parts of Italy. ‘Those 
who remained were led, according to a contemporary writer, by & 
triumvirate consisting of Donna Giulia, a Benedictine monk named 
Germano Minadois, and « Spanianl, Sigismundo Minor, who was director 
af the hospital for incurables. Some presently abandoned the Roman 
communion, Galeazzo Curnccioli, for example, visited Germany im the 
Emperor's service, and learned that it was not enough to accept Justifi- 
cation, but that he must forsake “idolatry” also. Failing to induce 
even his own family to accompany him, he went alone to Geneva in 
March, 1551, where he was well received by Calvin, as was Lattanzio 
Ragnone, who followed two days later. He ventured into Italy more 
than once, and many eflurts were made, especially after his-uncle became 
Pope, to recall him ; but they all failed, nnd be diced at Geneva in 1586. 
Isabella Brisegna also fled, first to Zurich and then to Chinvenna 
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of tha Jemitt Alfonso Salmeron in 1558 and’ the following. years; sod 
some, as the Austin friar Francesco Romano, recanted under pressure. 
Others still remained staunch, under the leadership of Giulia, who 
assisted with her means those who fled, but refused to fly herself. 
Several were proceeded against and put to death; eee 
March, 1564, Gian Francesco di Caserta and Giovanni Bernamiino di 
Aversa were beheaded and burned in the market-place. — It is probabla 
that only the death of Pius IV-in Deœmber, 1565, sved Giulia herself 
from a like fate; ex it wns, she remained in the convent till her death 
on April 19, 1566. With her the party came to an end. Meanwhile, 
however, it had sprend elsswhere: between 1541 and 1576 there are 
over forty trials for Lutheranism in the records which still survive of 
the Sicilian Inquisition, about half of the culprits, who include not a few 
parish priests and religious, being put to death. Other heresies had 
arisen also; the records. speak, for instance, of Sacramentaries, Ana- 
baptists, anti-Trinitarians, and those who disbelieved in a future life, 








Lorca was the only other place where the movement assumed 
a really popular form; and here it centres round one man. Pietro 
Martire Vermigli, born of well-to-do parents at Florence in 1500, had 
joined the Anstin canons at Fiesole in 1516, and learned from them to 
know his Bible well. He studied Greek and Hebrew at Padua en 
elsewhere, and being appointed to preach was soon well known thro 
Italy. High honours fell to him: he became Abbot of Spoleto, sot thea 
Prior of the grent house of San Pietro od aramat Naples and Visitor- 
general of his Order. Here he came into contact with Valdés, began to 
real the writings of Bucer anil others, and lectured on the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. He was accused of heresy, and for. a time forbidden 
to preach; but the prohibition was removed by the Pope at the instance 
of Contarin;, Pole,nnd other frienda, In 1541 he left Naples and became 
Prior of San Frediano at Lucca. ‘This was hie opportunity, for the Prior 
had quasi-episcopal rights over half the city. He gathered about him 
a body of like-minded scholars, and with them set up a scheme of study 
which was shared by many of сале нии кай erte, Не ie 
expounded St Paul's Epistles und the Psalms. Latin was taught by 
Paolo Lacizi of Verona, a canon of the Lateran and nfterwurds Vermigli's 
colleague at Strassburg; Greek by Count Massimiliano Celso Martinengo, 
abo a cnin of the Lateran and subsequently pastor of the Italian 
congregation at Genera; and Hebrew by Emanuele Tremelli of Ferram, 
a Jew converted by Pole and Flaminio, who afterwards came to England, 
With tim slp wove алман Robortello and Celio Secondo Curione, 
e. Fessors of letters, and Girolamo Zunchi, em professor 

theology at Strassburg. — Vermigli himself preach ery Sunday to 
ee e bot sett past. of. the ‘city 
listened readily when he told them te regard the Eucharist os a mere 
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remembrance of the Passion. ‘This soon became known beyond the 
walls of Lucca. Vermigli was summoned to the Chapter of his Order at 
Genoa, and the magistrates of Lucca received a papal injunction to 
arrest all heretical teachers and send them to Rome. An Austin friar 
was taken, released by the nobles, and recaptured; and Vermigli, never 
a. man of much courage, resolved on flight. In August, 1542, he set out 
for Pisa with two companions; and “in that city, with certain noble 

s, he celebrated the Supper of the Lord with the Christian rite." 
"Thence he wrote to Pole and to the people of Lucca, giving as reasons 
for his flight the errors and abuses of the pontifical religion and the 
hatred of his enemies; after which he went to Switzerland by way of 
Bologna and Ferrara, and on to Strassburg. He subsequently came to 
Бад мы тай profesor of divinity at Oxford, but returned to 
Strassburg in 1553, and died at Zurich іа 1568. It appears that no 
fewer than eighteen canons of his house left Lucea within a year, and 
escaped beyond the Alps. But although the shepherds had fled, the 
flock did not at once melt away. ‘They were in a measure supported by 
the senate, which took measures at length to stamp out the heresy, 
but only under pressure, and as an alternative to the setting up of the 
Roman ‘Inquisition In 1545 the senate issued on edict against the 
“rash persous of both sexes who eet knowledge of Holy Scripture 
or the sacred canons dare to discuss things concerning the Christian 
faith as though they were great theologians"; and by 1551 the last 
Lucchese Reformers were compelled to fly. 








We now turn to leaders of the movement who were not connected 
with any particular centre. One who was even better known fled at 
the same time with Vermigli, namely Bernardino Ochino, of Siena. 
When young he had joined the Friars Observant, and rose to be their 
Provincial; but in 1534 he left them for the Capuchins, a stricter body 
founded some six years before, by whom in 1528 he was chosen 
Vibur generat Meanwhile be had begun to preach, was appointed an 
“apostolic missionary,” and was soon recognised as the foremost preacher 
of the day. His extant sermons hardly account for his fame; but 

wes at a low ebb, and the strictness of his life added greatly 

to the effect of his fiery eloquence. At Naples he became a follower of 
Valdés ma did other of bis Order; including, as be afterwards said, 
most of the preachers, At Florence he visited Caterina Cibê; and his 
conversations with her, put into the shape of Sette Dialoghi in 1539, 
afford clear evidence that he had already rejected much of the current 
ogy. So fir, however, he cannot have incurred serious suspicion ; 

for although his preaching was impugned wt Naples in 15386 and 1589, 
he was reelected Vicar-general in 1541. The following year came the 
he. He was twice cited before the Nuncio at Venice for his 
кай, Жа the second time he was forbidden to preach any more, and 
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went to Verona. Whilst living there, in frequent intercourse with the 
venerable bishop Giberti, he received a citation to appear before the 
newly-founded Roman Inquisition, He set out in August, and on his 
way through Bologna paid a visit to Contarini, who lny dying there. 
The accounts of their interview differ: but Ochino gathered that if he 
went to Rome he would be forced * to deny Christ or be crucified.” At 
Florence he met Vermigli, and resolved forthwith to fly, to throw in his 
lot with the Swiss Reformers, and to disseminate his doctrine by his pen. 
He reached Geneva, being then at the age of fifty-five, passing аћег- ` 
wards to Zurich, Augsburg, England, and back to Zurich But his 
restless mind could not easily find satisfaction. Before long the Swiss 
expelled him because of his-views on marringe, and he began to turn to 
the party amongst his compatriots which had abandoned not o үне 
historic system but the historic faith of the Church. As early as 
September, 1550, a secret Anabaptist meeting had been held at Venice, 
attended by 60 deputies, which had rejected the divinity of Christ. 
Many who shared these views had taken refuge amongst the Swiss, 
including Giorgio Blandrata, formerly physician to Sigismund I of 
Poland, Niecoló Gallo, Giovanni Psolo Alciati, Matteo Gribaldi, and 
Valentino Gentile, all of whom Hed to Geneva, and Lelio Sozzini, who 
went to Basel in 1547 and lived there unsuspected till his death in 1562. 
Calvin at length grew suspicious, and on May 18, 1558, put forth a 
confession of faith to be signed by all the members of the Italian 
congregation пз в test of orthodoxy. Gribaldi managed to clear him- 
self; Blandrata and Alciati, Snding themselves unable to do so, fled to 
Poland; Gallo and Gentile signed, but afterwards retracted nnd were 
proceeded against for heresy: the last-named was ultimately beheaded 
at Bern, in 1556, as » perjured heretic. After 1553, Poland and 
Transylvania became the head-quarters of this extreme school, which 
remained the prey of vague and mutunlly contradictory theories, Arian 
and Anabaptist, until Fausto Sozzini (1599-1604), the nephew of Lelio, 
came to Transylvania and Poland (1578-9) and contributed to the ultimate 
formation of a definite “Unitarian Church,” the doctrinal mannal of 
which was the Rakovian Catechism. ‘To this party, in its earlier stapes 
Ochino hnq made approaches (in his Dialogi pubilished in 1563 in 
P aland): hut even the Polish anti-trinitarians thought him unsounid ; 
and he died in 1564, forsaken and alone, at Sehlackau in Moravin — 

| Ochino' Right made a great sensation. To Camffa it suggested the 
fall of Lucifer, Some attributed it to disappointed ambition, some to 
a sudden temptation, Vittoria Colonna, hitherto a frequent correspon- 
dent, broke with him entirely; but Caterina Cibo, in whose house he had 
renounced The cow], appears to have corresponded with him still. In the 
arum, the nuns being those of St Martha outside Florence. But she does 
not seem tà have been proceeded against, and died at Florence in 1555. 
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Another man of mark who left the Homan communion was Pier- 
paolo Vergerio of Capo d’Istri He had been a lawyer in Venice, 
entered the service of the Nuncio at the instance of his brother Aurelio, 
who was secretary to Clement VII, and soon rose to importance. He 
went to Home early in 1533, and was sent as Nuncio to Ferdinand of 
Austria, ‘Two years later he went to invite the German Princes to the 
Council of Mantua, and had a memorable interview with Lather, whom 
he describes with characteristic bitterness, In 1530 he received the 
bishopric of Modrusch, exchanged soon after for that of Capo d' Istria; 
all the orders being conferred upon him in one day by his brother 
Giambattista, Bishop of Pola, who at the time of his death was suspected 
of heresy, and not without reason. Pierpaolo was still a restless and 
energetic papal agent, distrusted by many, and scheming both for 
practical reform and for his own aggrandisement. In time a change 
came over him. During a mission to France he met, and was profoundly 
impressed by, Margaret of Navarre. Passing into Germany, he consorted 
much with Melanchthon and other. At the Diet of Worms (154) 
he made an oration De unitate ef pace ecclesiae, in which he urged the 
necessity for a General Council for the: reform of the Church, He 
allowed that there were grave abuses in the Church, but not that 
they were any reason for secession; he pointed to the quarrels amongst 
the Reformed, and urged them to return to “ the Body of Christ, who is 
our consolation and our peace.” His survey of the facts is somewhat 
superficial, but a new tone of charity and earnestness runs through 
it He returned to Capo d'Istria to take care of "the little vineyard 
which God had committed to him"; he visited diligently, preached 
books in order to confute them; but they only raised doubts in his own 
mind. Suspicion arose on all sides, Late in 1544 the monks of his 
diocese, irritated by his strictness, accused him to the Venetian Inqui- 
sition, which began a process against him, It was still continuing 
when the Council of Trent was opened. In February, 1546, he went to 
the Council and offered his defence; but, although the Cardinal of 
Mantua warned them not to drive a good Bishop to desperntion, they 
would not hear him or allow him to take his seat, and forbade his 
retum to his diocese. Then he asked for a canonical trial from his 
fellow-Hishops, but in vain. After this he lost all heart, 

The last straw was the case of Francesco Spiera, a lawyer of Citta- 
della, whose story was long remembered amongst the Reformed. He had 
incurred suspicion by associating with Speziale and translating the 
Lord's Prayer into Italian, Being cited by the Inquisition in 1548, he 
abyured from fear, and repeated his abjuration the following Sunday at 
Cittadella, against his conscience, Presently, he fell grievously ill, and lay 
for months under the conviction that he had committed the unpardonable 
sin by his apostasy. In vain his friends spoke of God's mercy; be met 
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their exhortations with a hopelessness which was the more terrible 
because it was so calm, though broken occasionally by paroxysms of 
frenzy. From the investigation made by the Inquisition after his death 
it scoms likely that some rays of hope dawned upon him towards the 
end; but this was unknown to the many who came to see him, and awe 
and consternation prevailed amongst them. To Vergerio, who watched 
often at his bedside, the warning seemed to be one which he dared not 
neglect; he resolved to secede at once, and on December 13, 1548, he 
sent his resolve, with an account af the dying Spiera, to Rota, the 
Bishop Suffragan of Padua. His deposition and excommunication 
followed on July 3, 1549, He fled to the Grisons, and for a time 
worked at Poschiavo; in 1553 he passed to Württemberg, where he 
remained till his death. He translated parts of the Bible into Slavonic, 
and wrote fiery tracts against the Papacy; but to all he appeared a 
schemer and a disappointed man: Calvin speaks of him as a “restless 
busybody,” and Jewel calls him a “ernfty knave.” 





We return now to those who sympathised more or less with the new 
views but did not separate from the Church. They were of very different 
types. Some, like Michelangelo Buonarotti, were simply. men of that 
evangelical spirit which easily comes under suspicion when undue stress 
is being laid on externals; others, like Falloppio, were bold thinkers who 
overstepped the limits of medievalism; others, like Giangiorgio Trissina, 
the author af Sophonise, honoured by two Popes, directed the shafts 
of their satire against the Papacy only; others really adopted the 
Reformed views, like the satiric poet Francesco Berni, whose Orlando 
Innamorato appears to have been manipulated after his death to disguise 
ite Lutheran favour. A better representative of these last is Annio 
Paleario of Veroli, a man of querulous temper but devoutly Christian 
life, at once a humanist and « doctrinal Reformer. So early as 1542 he 
was accused of heresy at Siena, partly owing to a dispute with a preacher 
at Colle, partly on account of his book Della pienezza, sofficensa, ¢ 
satisfazione della passione di Cristo. But he had friends, and the trial 
was stopped without his having to read an oration which he had prepared 
in his own defence, He continued to write boldly, and to correspond 
with the German and Swiss Reformers. In 1542 or 1543 he unfolded to 
them an extraordinary plan for a Council to settle the religious 
disputes of the day: all the princes of Europe were to choos holy men, 
“entirely free from the suspicion of papal corruption,” to the number of 
aix or seven from each country ; and these men, having been consecrated 
for the purpose by twelve Bishops, chosen out of their whole number by 
the Pope and the hierarchy on account of their holiness of life, were to 
discussed in « perfectly free assembly. Paleario became professor of 
belles-lettres at Lucca in 1546, on the nomination of Sadoleto and Bembo, 
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end in 1555 he went to fill a like office at Milan. Here he was twice 
proceeded against; in 1559 unsuccessfully in the matter of Purgatory, 
on the accusation of his former opponent; and again in 1567, when 
the trial was interrupted by a summons to appear at Rome before 
the Holy Office itself. He pleaded his age, but ultimately went and 
stood his trial, His answers many points were unsatisfactory; but 
the real ground of his condemnation was his steady assertion that it 
was unlawful for the Pope to kill heretics, and that, so doing, he could 
not be the vicar of Christ. He was called upon to muke a set abjuration, 
but refused (June 14, 1570); be was condemned as impenitent in the 
presence of the Pope himself (June 30); and on July 3 he was strangled 
and burnt in the Piazza del Castello. The records of the Misericordia 
say that he died penitent. It i» probable that this refers to a general 
statement of penitence, by means of which, with the connivance of the 
authorities, the punishment of burning alive was frequently avoided. 
In any case, Aonio died a martyr not so much for his particular opinions 
as in the cause af liberty of thought itself. 

Another who paid the lnst penalty was Pietro Carnesecchi. 
in 1508 of a noble Florentine family, he was educated in the house of 
Cardinal Dovirai at Rome, and entered the papal service. Under 
Clement VII he became protonotary apostolic, receiving also many rich 
benefices and a promise of the cardinalate: so great indeed was his 
influence that it used to be said that he was Pope rather than Clement. 
But the death of his master removed him from a post which was not 
really congenial, and he retired into secular life, A visit to Giulia 
Gonzaga in 1540 brought him into contact again with Valdés, whom he 
had known at the papal Court, Henow took him as his spiritual teacher, 
and ever afterwards regarded this as the crisis of his life. From this point 
his history is recorded in the details of the process instituted against him 
by the Roman Inquisition. After some years of reading heretical books 
and conferring with heretics at Venice, he was tited to Rome (1546) and 
put on his trial for heresy. He denied everything, and “ fraudulently 
extorted absolution from the Pope.” After a visit to France, where he 
met many of the Heformers, he returned to Venice (1552 c.), and there 
published some of the works of Valdés In 1557 a new process was 
commenced against him; he hid himself, and sentence was pronounced 
upon him as a refractory heretic, Even this was not final. On the 
death of Paul IV (1559), the people joyously broke open the prisons 
of the Inquisition, destroyed the records, and suffered the prisoners 
(seventy-two “heresiarchs, or rather infernal fends,” says Antonio 
Caracciolo) to escape. Carnesecchi saw his chance and seized it. His 
sovereign, Duke Cosimo I, whom he had served as an envoy and 
councillor of State, took his part; the charges against him were no longer 
in existence; the new Pope was anxious to relax the severity of his ` 
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this he resided at Rome, at Naples, at Florence, always in la corsespondence 
with heretics, and for a time with a strong Calvinistie bias, though 
later his sympathies were Lutheran. "The accession of the stern old 
Inquisitor Ghislieri as Pope Pius V again brought Carnesecchi into danger, 
Cosimo consented to give him up (being rewarded two years afterwards 
with the title of Grand Duke); and on July 4, 1566, he was in prison 
in Rome. ‘The trial was a lengthy one; he fought hard for his life, 
endeavouring, as was his wont, to resist force by cunning, But it could 
have only one end. On September 21, 1567, he was handed over to 
the secular arm, and on October 21, with a friar Giulio Maresio, he was 


But the great process against Carnesecchi had an importance apart 
from the man himself: i fae Seca anid lin dy bok te eda ne 
in it, and its real heroes are the illustrious dead. Carneseechi was the 
disciple of Valdés, the friend of Flaminio and Pole ; he had been on 
terms of intimacy with that body of loyal sons and daughters of the 
Church of whom mention has been made already, who had striven nobly, 
through evil report and good report, for its reformation, and who had 
been hopelessly beaten at the Council of Trent. They had been watched 
and suspected by the Inquisition ever since: some indeed had actually 
suifered at its hands, Most of them were dead before 1566; but the 
pursuit of heresy ceased not at the grave, and those who during their 
lives were revered as the hope of the Church were impugned ns sus ar 
as actual heretics in the famous process of Curnesecchi. This Catholic 
minority, for such it really was, grew out of the body of friends who 
centred round Contarini in Venice; it was reinforced by many who had 
sat at the feet of Valdés, or who had travelled in the north. The aim 
of this party was the reform of the whole ecclesiastical system; its 
doctrinal rallying-point was justification by faith in Christ Jesus and 
not by a man's own works. So far they were at one with Lather, 
But, realising as they did that this had ever been the doctrine of the 
Church, they were not impelled, as he was, to deny the reality of free 
will, to’ depreciate the fruits of faith, or to eviscerate faith itself by 
reducing it to an act of intellectual assent, and divoreing it from 
Christian love which issues in action. “We obtain this blessing of 
complete and perpetual salvation,” wrote Sadoleto to the citizens of 
Geneva, “by faith alone in God and in Jesus Christ. When I say 
faith alone, I do not mean, as those inventors of novelties do, a mere 
credulity and confidence in God, to the exclusion of love and other 
Christian virtues, "This indeed is necessary, and forms the first access 
which we have to God; but it is not enough. For we must also 
bring a mind full of piety towards Almighty God, and desirous of 
performing SE 
Holy Spirit” Moreover, loyalty to the Chureh was with them a 
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fundamenta] principle. Many no doubt were in frequent and friendly 
correspondence with the Reformers; but it must be borne in mind that 
very gradually determined, and that men long hoped for a speedy settle 
ment of the existing divisions. Here again Sadoleto's letter illustrates 
their position. He recognises the existing evils in the Church, and will 
even grant that there are serious doctrinal errors; but even so, the evils 
of separation are greater; and to depart from the unity of the body of 
Christ is to court destruction. “Let us enquire and see which of the 
two is more conducive to our advantare, which is better in itzelf, and 
better fitted to obtain the favour of Almighty God: whether to acoord 
with the whole Church, and faithfully observe her decrees and laws and 
sacraments, or to adhere to men seeking dissension and novelty, This, 
dearest brethren, is the place where the road divides: one way leads to 
life, the other to everlasting death.” The letter is worthy of its oceasion: 
so is the answer which it called forth from Calvin. 

The failure of the Consilium de emendanda: Ecclesia, the death of 
hopes, but they did not lose heart. Contarini was still their lender; and 
it was probably on this account that he was sent as papal legate to the 
Colloquy of Ratisbon in 1541, whence he kept up a correspondenne 
with Pole, Morone, and Foscarari, afterwards Bishop of Modena. For 
a time all went well, and an agreement was come to, not indeed without 
great difficulty, upon the point of Justification, But neither side really 
trusted the other; and Contarini himself was jealously suspected by 
in deep sadness to Italy, and died the year after at Bologna, His 
place as leader of the movement waa taken by Reginald Pole, whose 
house at Viterbo, whither he went as papal governor in 1541, became 
their headquarters, Here met together for prayer and study Giberti and 
Soranzo, the former bishop of Verona, the latter before long of Bergamo, 
Flaminio, Luigi Priuli, Donato Rallo, Lodovico Geeeatello, and others. 
It was probably Pole’s inflacnce which kept Flaminio from seceding to 
the Lutherans. Not less was his influence with Vittoria Calonna, to 
whom he was greatly devoted, and who found in him a wise spiritual 
guide when many others seemed to bave gone astmy, It was he who 
advised her to believe that we are justified by faith only, and to nct as 
though we were to be justified by. our works. 

Little by little their hopes faded. .At the Council of Trent, indeed, 
Pole was one of the Legates, and there were not a few Bishops and 

jogiaus who were with him in the matter of Justification. But 
it soon became clear that the Council and Curia were against kim, and 
Pale left Trent befure the decree on the subject was actually mule. He 
relapsed into silence, waiting, and advising his friends to wait, for a tore 
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some, respected by all. In the Conclave which followed it long appeared 
likely that he would be chosen; and the betting outside, based upon 
information from within, was much in his favour. But his views on 
Justification robbed him of the tiara. His rival del Monte was chosen, 
who took the name of Julius III; and Pole once more went into 
retirement unti] his mission to England in 1554 ‘The accession of 
his enemy Caraffa as Paul IV was a still greater blow. Sadoleto's 
commentary on the Homans and Contarinis book om Justification 
were declared suspect; Pole ceased to be Legate and was for a time 
disgraced; Morone was actually imprisoned for, heresy, and remained 
in prison until the death of the Pope in 1559. ‘The Inquisition resumed 
its activity all over Italy. Although the total extinetion of heresy was 
still long delayed, the end was only a question of time. For the springs 
were dried up, and no mew ones burst forth, 


IL 
SPAIN. 


Although one of the noblest leaders of the Italiam Reform as n 
Spaniard, the movement never obtained such a hold upon Spain as upon 
Italy: in part because measures of repression were more promptly and more 
thoroughly applied—in part, perhaps, because many of the practical abuses 
had EE SE abated en while the doctrina! abuses which 
called the protest had not prevailed in Spain so largely as 
eisewhere Many of the ee tant Spaniah Reforiners lived and died 
in Flanders or in some other foreign. land ; and in Spain itself the 
movement appears to have had little vitality excepting in and about 
> а A nn Two antorde-fe nt Valladolid and 

at Seville, of the th i kind instituted by the Spanish Inquisition, 
escaped and foimd refuge in Germany, England, or the Low Countries; 
and the few who remained were gradunlly swept away by the same 
drastic methods. of the Inquisition. 

A reform of the Spanish clergy, regular and secular, had taken place 
before Luther arose. It had begun, so far аз the reeulars were con- 
cerned, nearly a century before; for example, the Cisterciana Kad been 

ormed by Fray Martino de Vargas in the time of Pope Eugenius IV, 
the chief ngent in it wes Fray Ximenes de Cisneros of the Order of 
St Francia, to be better known as Cantinal Ximenez At the request of 

erdinand and Isabella he drew up a report on the state of all the 
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monasteries of Spain. ‘Thereupon a Bull was sought from Alexander VI 
in 1494, by which Cisneros was empowered to visit and set in order all 
the regulars of Spain; and he inaugurated the most drastic reformation, 
perhaps, that Religious Houses ever sustained. His action was in general 
submitted to; but his own Order, which was the worst of all, resisted 
strenuously, and obtained a Bull of prohibition sgainst him. On further 
information the Pope annulled this, nnd the work went on. The 
monasteries were disciplined, their “privileges” burned, and their rents 
aud heritages taken away and given to parishes, hospitals, &e. А large 
number of monks who were scandalous evil-livers, and who. seemed 
irreformable, were deported to Morocco, and the work was complete. 
With the seculars Cisneros was less successful, But by degrees the 
regulars reacted healthfully upon them; Bishops and provincial synods 
took them in hand; and the earlier Inquisitors, especially Adrian of 
Utrecht, did much to put away. abuses amongst them, Without doubt, 
therefore, the moral state of the Spanish clergy in the sixteenth century, 
especially that of the monks and friars, was immeasurably superior to 
that of the clergy in any other part of Western Christendom. 

Moreover, the purging of the Spanish clergy had been accompanied, 
or followed, by a revival of learning. Ximenez was a scholar and a 
munificent patron of scholarship; and under his fostering care the 
University of Alcalá hud become famous throughout Europe as a centre 
of theological and humane learning, The Cretan Demetrios Ducas 
taught Greek; Alfonso de Zamora, Pablo Coronel, and Alfonso de Alcalá 
were expert Hebraists; and amongst other scholars there were the 
two Vergaras, Lorenzo Balbo, and Alfonso de Nebrija. The greatest 
monument of the liberality and enterprise of Ximenez was the famous 
Complutensian Polyglott, which was in preparation at the very time 
when Erasmus was working at the first edition of his Greek Testament, 
though it did not begin to appear till 1520. 

These facts have no little bearing upon the way in which the writings 
of Erasmus were received in Spain. To some he was a literary colleague 
whom they with all the world were proud to honour: to others he was a 
rival, whose work was to be depreciated wherever possible. Nor was it 
did not apply to Spain. Elsewhere, all good men were agreed in com- 
batting the evils against which he wrote. In Spain, the earnestness of 
his crusade was easily overlooked by those who had not lived abroad: on 
the other hand, nowhere was there so keen a scent for heresy. His 
liberal thought, and his ridicule of religious customs which, however 
liable to abuse, were in themselves capable of justification, seemed most 
dangerous to the orthodox Spanish mind: and only the more large- 
hearted were able to discern the genuine depth of his piety, 

Nowhere, therefore, did Erasmus’ writings rouse such feelings as in 
Spain. Diego Lopez de Stifiign and Sancho Carranza de Miranda 
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inveighed against him, the former repeatedly, accusing him of bad 
scholarship, of heresy, of impiety, calling him mot only a Lutheran but 
the standard-bearer and leader of the Lutherans, Ernsmus. replied, 
publicly and qure comparative moderation; and by degrees the 
controversy died away. Meanwhile he had many personal friends in 
Spain, through whose influence some of his writings were translated into 
Spanish, the first being the Enchiridion, which appeared in 1596 or 1527 
with à dedication to Manrique the Inquisitor, and bearing his imprimatur. 
Some spoke against it, including Ignatius Loyola, who says that when he 
read it (in Latin) it relaxed his fervour and made his devotion grow cold ; 
nevertheless it had a wide popularity. ‘This brought its author into still 
greater prominence; and & contemporary writer says that his name was 
Gradually two hostile camps were formed, of erugmistas and anti 
of the Enchiridion, wrote to Coronel that certain friars were preaching 
against its anthor, and suggesting that they should be censured; on the 
writings should be condemned. In the ecclesiastical juntas which met 
at Valladolid in Lent, 1527, a formal enquiry was begun before Manrique 
und a body of theologians; but no agreement was reached, and Manrique 
dissolved the enquiry, leaving things as they were, Alonso Fonse 
Archbishop of Toledo, also took the part of Erasmus; and by the 
influence of Gattinara and other friends at the Court of Charles ¥ a Bull 
was obtained from Clement VII imposing silence upon all who spoke or 
wrote against his writings, which “are contrary to those of Luther.” 
Thus the erosmistas had won a complete victory, and for a time had 
things all their own way. But after the death of Fonseca in 1534 the 
tide turned, Juan de Vergara and his brother were cited before the 
Gd erer accused, says Enzinas, of no crime but favouring Erasmum 
nd his writings; and although they were ultimately acquitted, it was 
only after vears of detention. Fray Alonzo de Virués was condemned 
for depreciating the monastic state and wos immured in à convent; but 
the charges were so preposterous that Charles V, whose chaplain he was, 
came to his rescue; and the sentence was annulled by the Pope Mateo 
Pascunl, professor of theology at Alcalá, wns less fortunate; he had 
expressed a doubt as to purgatory in a puhlic discussion, was imprisoned, 
and his goods were confiscated. Another who fell under suspicion was 
the great scholar Pedro de Lerma, who had lived at Paris over y years, 
had been dean of the faculty of Theology there, and hnd returned to 
Spain as Abbot of Compludo. In 1597 he wns called upon to abjure 
eleven * Erasmian" propositions, one of which seems to have been 
justification by faith. He forthwith returned to Puris, at the age of 
Over seventy years, accompanied by his nephew Francisco de Enzinas, 
in whose arms he died not Jong after. 
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"Erasminnism" gradually died out in Spain. Elsewhere it either 
died out, or took a line of its own (as in the case of Juan de Valdés), or 
became merged in Protestantism. Pedro de Lerma was on the border- 
line; his nephews crossed it. Francisco de Enzinas (or Dryander a3 his 
name was frequently rendered) was the younger brother of that Jáime 
who was burnt nt Home in 15417; they were sons of rich and noble 
parents at Burgos, and were educated at Louvain ond Paris, On the 
death of de Lerma Francisco became a matriculated student of Witten- 
berg University, where there were about that time four other Spanish 
students, one of whom, Mateo Adriano, was professor of Hebrew and 
medicine. "The young man lived in the house of Melanchthon, becoming 
so dear to him that he was often spoken of as * Melanchthon's soul"; and it 
was by his advice that Enzinas translated the New Testament into excellent 
Spanish. Having finished it he went to the Low Countries; and from 
this point we are able to follow his steps by means of his Narrative. The 
edicts of Charles V against heresy were being put into force, but he felt 
EE es las Kader Kl He presented his version to the theological 
faculty of Louvain for their imprimatur; but they replied that they had 
no power to give this, and could not judge of its accuracy, So he himself 
published it at Antwerp, with a dedication to the Emperor, in which he 
efended the translating of the Scriptures (against which, he said, he knew 
no law) and placed his own version under Charles’ protection. On 
November 23, 1545, he arrived at Brussels to present it in person, and was 
introduced to the Emperor's presence by the Bishop of Jaen. After a con- 
versation of which Enzinas has left a rather partial account, the Emperor 
promised to accept the dedication provided that the version was satisfac- 
tory; and it was submitted to his confessor, Fray Pedro de Soto. 

Soto was disposed to be friendly, but took the precaution of 
making enquiries. The following day he sent for the young man, set 
before him the dangers of the unguarded reading of the Scriptures, as 
demonstrated by Alfonso de Castro in his De Haeresibus, and added that 
Enzinas had broken the law by publishing an unlicensed work ; also, that 
he was still more to hlame for consorting with heretics at Wittenberg, 
Ee arbitrio. 

Enzinas answered, reasonably enough, that there was no law in Flanders 
against translating the Bible, and that if it was wrong to consort with 
the German doctors, then ‘the Emperor himself and many more were to 
blame. As to the book, he denied roundly that he had ever published 
anything but the New Testament, a denial which it is very hard to accept. 
Ultimately be was committed to prison in Brussels for his civil offence, 
and thus was saved, evidently by Soto's desire, from the tender mercies of 
the Spanish Inquisition. There he remained, in easy confinement, until 
February 1, 1545, when, by the negligence, or more probably connivance, 
of his gaolers, he escaped and made his way to Wittenberg, and thence 
to Strassburg, Basel and elsewhere. In disgust at the discords amongst 
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Protestants, he seriously thonght of going to Constantinople to preach 
the Gospel there; but instead of doing so he married = wife, came to 
England on Cranmer’s invitation, and was made professor of Greek at 
Cambridge. ‘There he remained for about two years; but in 1549 he 
returned to the Continent to arrange for the printing of his Spanish 
versions of the classics, and died at Augsburg on December 30, 1550, 

Jáime de Enzinas had remained at Paris for some time after his 
brothers departure; and whilst there had imbued another Spaniard, 
Juan Diaz, with his own views. Born at Cuenca, the city of the. 
brothers Valdés, Diaz had studied for thirteen years at Paris, becoming 
proficient in theology aud in Hebrew, About 1545 he went to Geneva, 
and spent some months in Calvin's society. ‘Thence he passed to 
Strassburg with the brothers Louis and Claud de Senarcleus, the latter of 
whom, with the help of Enzinas, afterwards wrote his life. At Strassburg 
the tenets of Calvin were held in some suspicion, and before being 
admitted to communion Diaz was called upon to show his orthodoxy by 
making a public profession of faith, At the end of the year the city 
sent Bucer as ita deputy to the second Colloquy of Ratisbon, summoned 
by Charles V; and by his desire Diaz was sent with him, meanwhile 
acting also as agent for Cardinal du Bellay, the protector of the 
Huguenots of France. At Ratisbon in 1546 he had a series of 
discussions with the Dominican Frav Pedro de Malvenda, whom 
he had known at Paris: but his account of these is very one-sided, 
and all that i» certain is that neither converted the other. From 
Ratisbon Diaz went tọ Neuburg on the Danube. Meanwhile, news 
of his doings reached his brother Alfonso, who was a lawyer at 
Pavia. He at once hastened to him in the hope of being able to 
persuade him to return to the Church, or at least to abandon the 
society of the Germans. On the advice of Ochino, who was then at 
e Juan bias to do either, Alfonso, maddened with fanaticism 
and the shame of having a heretic in the family, thereupon compassed 
his death, and, with an accomplice, cruelly eet him at Feld- 
kirchen on March 27, 1546. The murderers were captured and brought 
to trial at Innsbruck; but as they were in minor Orders, Soto and others 
caused the case to be cited to Rome, where the murderers escaped scot- 
free. Not unnaturally the Protestants regarded Diar as a martyr, and 
attributed hia death to the direct orders of the ecclesiastical authorities; 
but though they connived at the escape of the murderers, the act itself 
was certainly one of private vengeance. 

Another Spaniard who adopted the Reformed views about this time 
was Francisco de San Roman, a rich merchant from Burgos. Їп 1540, 
going from Antwerp to Bremen on business, he went by chance into 
& Lutheran church where Jakob Speng, formerly prior of the Austin 
canons at Antwerp, was preaching. Although he knew no German, he 
was attracted by the preacher, stayed at his house, and adopted his 
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views, He at once маро preach and to write m Spanish, with the 
eagerness of fanaticism and the self-confidence of ignorance, Returning 
to Flanders, he was arrested and examined: his books were burnt, and 
he himself was imprisoned. Being released after six months, Һе went tà 
Louvain, where he met Enzinas who rebuked him for risking his life 
uselessly by shrieking like s madman in the market-places, and for 
impiousiy taking upon himself to preach without a call from God, 
and without the requisite gifts or knowledge. ‘The rebuke made no 
nopresion. In 1541 he went to Ratisbon and presented himself before 
Charles, who heard him patiently agsin and again, but at length 
wdered his detention as a heretic. He was taken to Spain, handed over 
to the Inquisition, and burned in an anfo-de-fé at Valladolid in 1542. 
His fidelity won him commendation where his rashness and ignorance 
tenderest reverence and love for the man wham they had little esteemed 
while he lived. 





Pasing over Pelro Nuñez Vela of Ávila, of whom little is known 
save that in 1548 and again in 1570 he is spoken of as professor of 
Greek at Lausanne, we turn to Reform morements within Spain itself. 
Precautions had heen taken from 1521 onwanls to prevent. the diffusion 
of Lutheran books in Spain. Attempts were not infrequently made to 
introduce them by sea: in 1524 two casks full were discovered and 
burnt at Santander, and in the following year Venctian galleys were 
attempting to land them on the south-eastern shore: But it was neither 
in Biscay nor in Granada that the storm burst, nor was it caused by 
the importation of Lutheran books — It began in Seville and in 
Valladolid, then the capital of Spain: and amongst its lenders, even if 
they were not its founders, were three chaplains of the Emperor, 
Dr Agustin Cazalla, Dr Constantino Ponce de la Fuente, and Fray 
Bartolomé Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain. 

To begin with Seville. A noble gentleman there, Rodrigo do Valer, 
suddenly turned from a worldly life to one of devotion, studying tha 
Bible till he knew it almost by heart. He also began to invelgh against 
the corruptions of the Church, preaching in the streets and squares, and 
even on the Cathedral steps, saying that he was sent by Christ to correct 
that evil and adulterous generation. He was more than once cited 
before the Inquisition, but treated with great leniency, partly because 
he was thought to be insane, partly beeause he was a cristiano viejo, 
without admixture of Jewish or Moorish blood. At length he was 
condemned to wear a sambenifo and to undergo perpetual imprisonment 
ina convent There he died about 1550, His life had not been fruit- 
less: Һе had made many converts, amongst them the canon Juan Gil, 
of Olvera in Aragon, Gil, or Egidio (as he was also called), had 
studied with distinction at Aleuli, and was a master of theology of 
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Siguenz About 1537 he obtained the пи вт] STOTT af Saville, 
had little success, But he gained new views of truth by his intercourse 





with Valer, and before long he became famous as a preacher, 

But he owed even more to his brother-canon, Constantino Ponce de 
la Fuente, than to Valer; for he it was who first taught him, in set terms, 
the doctrine of justification by fnith. Constantino, & native of San 
Clemente near Cuenca, had studied at Alcald with Gil and a certain 
Dr Vargas; he was a man of great learning, skilled in Greek and 
Hebrew, who hod probably learnt the doctrine of Justification from 
books. In 1533 he had been made a canon of Seville; and although 
he was not so popular there as Gil, el«ewhere his fame was far greater. 
The three friends now began to work together, Gil being the most active. 
He and Constantino preached diligently; Vargas expounded the Gospel 
of St Matthew and the Palms; and by degrees they gathered a body of 
adherents to whom they ministered] in secret. For a long while nothing 
was suspected; in feet, Constantino was chosen by the Emperor to 
accompany him aa his preacher and confessor, and was out of Spain with 
him from 1548 to 1551, much revered and honoured. He subsequently 
came to England with Philip II, and only returned to Seville late in 
1555. During this period he produced a series of books which were 
then much valued, but were ultimately regarded as heretical. 

Meanwhile, the others had been lesa fortunate. Gil, indeed, had 
been nominated by the Emperor fora bishopric in 1550; but soon 
afterwards he and Vargas were cited before the Inquisition. Vargas fell 
ill and died; but Gil was proceeded against vigorously, the charges 
including the points of Justification, Works, Purgatory, Invocation of 
Saints, and actual iconoclasm in the Cathedral, In prison he wrote an 
apology on Justification which was held to make his case worse: but 
ultimately, on Sunday, August 21, 155%, he made a public recantation 
in the Cathedral, extorted, his friends afterwards said, byfraud. He was 
sentenced to a year's imprisonment in the castle of "Triana near Seville 















(the headquarters of the Inquisition), with permission to come to the 
Cathedral fifteen times; he was to fast strictly every Friday, to make his 
confession monthly, communicating or not as his confessor directed, not 
to leave Spain, not to say mass for year, or to exercise other functions 
for ten years Gil however did not modify his views. In 1555 he 
visited the Reformed at Valladolid, and died & few days after his return, 
enrly in. 1556. 

The Chapter of Seville had stood by their colleague nobly, although, 
or perhaps because, their Archbishop, the stern Fernando de Valdés, was 
at the head of the Inquisition. They paid Gil a considerable salary 
whilst he was in prison, and set over his grave in the Cathedral a fine 
monument; moreover, in spite of great opposition, they elected Con, 
stantino magistral canon in his place, He at once took up his friend's 
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work, and besides preaching begun a course of Bible lectures at a school 
in the city. By degrees he also was suspected by the Inquisition, which 
frequently summoned him to explain his conduct. When his friends 
asked him the reason of his frequent visits to ‘Triana, he lied 
“They wish to burn me, but as yet they find me too green.” As time 
went on he began to lose heart, and at length, in order to disarm 
suspicion, resolved to join the newly-arrived Jesuits. But they had 
been warned, and refused to receive one who would otherwise have been 
acceptable enough as a recruit, 

At length the Inquisition obtained proof of what they had doubtless 
long suspected: there existed in Seville a sect of considerable size, whose 
members met together secretly and had their own organisation and 
services, “They had grown up about Gil and Constantino, had increased 
rapidly, and had obtained copies of the New Testament from abroad 
through the activity of one of their members. The detection of this 
society led to the accidental discovery of « large collection of Constan- 
Hinos writings, in which he had spoken his full mind. He was at once 
arrested. After a vain denial, he avowed that the books were his, and that 
they represented his convictions. He was imprisoned in the dungeons 
of ‘Triana, and died two years afterwards of disease ànd privation, 
Meanwhile, the search went on vigorously; and by degrees all was 
discovered. From the Sanctae Jnguigitionis artes aliquot detectae, pub- 
lished under an assumed name in 1567 by a former member of the sect, 
it appears that more than eight hundred people were proceeded against 
altogether. They had two centres, the house of Isabel de Baena, “the 
temple of the new light,” the place “where the faithful assembled to hear 
the Word af God," and the Hieronvmite monastery of San Isidro, Led by 
their prior Garci-Árins, known as Maestro Blanco from his white hair, the 
friars of San Isidro embraced the new views almost to a man, amongst 
them being the learned Cristóbal de Arellano, Antonia del Corro, and 
Cipriano de Valera; they abolished fasts and mortifications, and suli- 
stituted readings from the Scriptures for the canonical hours, Amongst 
the lay members of the sect were Juan Ponce de Leon, second son of the 
Count de Bailén, Juan Gonzales, thë physician Cristóbal de Losada, and 
Fernando ile San Juan, rector of the Colegio de la doctrina: above all, 
there was Julian Hernandez, known to the rest as Julianillo, since he 
was very small of stature and "no more than skin and bone.” But he 
was A man of fearless courage, and by his means they were able to 
procure religious books in Spanish, including the New ‘Testament. 
Juan Perez, the former rector of the Colegio de la doctrina, had fled 
from Spain when Gil was arrested; in his exile he had prepared a 
version of the New Testament, which was published at Venice in 1556. 
By the courage and resourcefulness of Juliunillo two great tums filled 
with copies were safely smuggled into Seville, despite the watchfulness 


of the Inquisition. 
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Little by little the Inquisition got through its work, drawing its net 
closer and closer about the chief offenders and allowing leser persons 
to go free on doing penance. At an aufo-de-ft celebrated m the Plaza 
de San Francisco on September 24, 1559, fourteen. persons were burnt to 
death for heresy, including four friars and three women. A large number 
were sentenced to lesser penalties; and the house of Isabel de Buena, 
in which they met, was razed to the ground, a “pillar of infamy” being 
erected on the site. On December 22, 1560, a second auto wns celebrated 
at the same place, when eight women, one being a nun, and two men, 
one of whom was Julianillo, were burnt. Gil, Constantino, and Perez 
were burnt in effigy, and a number of friars and others were visited with 
lesser penalties, Some contrived to escape and fled from Spain; and 
n few single cases of heresy were dealt with in later years, Thus ended 


At Varrapotm the movement had already come to an end, for 
although it began later than at Seville, it was discovered somewhat 
earlier, Its founder was Agustin Cazalla, born of rich parents who 
had lost rank for Judaising. He had studied under Carranza at 
Valladolid, and afterwards at Alkali In 1542 he was made chaplain 
&nd preacher to the Emperor, and till 1551 followed the Court. On his 
forward dwelt there or at Valladolid. He became addicted to the 
Reform either under Carranza“ instructions or in Germany, and was 
confirmed in his views by Carlos de Seso; a nobleman from Italy who had 
married a Spanish wife and had been made- corregidor of Toro, 
had heard of justification in Italy, and became an ardent propagandist; 
in fact it is clear that ‘Toro, not Valladolid, was the real birthplace of 
the movement in New Castile А large number of well-born persons 
accepted Seso’s teaching, including tbe licentiste Herremelo, Fray 
Domingo de Rojas, many members of the Cazalla family, and many 
devout ladics; and all who accepted it became teachers themselves. 
Zamora and Logroño; near which town Seo had a house, were affected 
by the movement; above all, it found its headquarters in Valladolid, where 
it soon had a very large following, both of rich and poor. The nuns of 
the rich House of Belén, outside the city, were largely involved; so were 
many of the clergy. Meetings and services were held frequently, and 
the communian administered in the hons of Leonor de Vibera, Cazalla's 

It is not known how they were discovered, but the arrests were 
precipitated by the action taken at Zamora, by the Bishop, against 
Cristóbal de Padilla, steward to the Marquesa de Aleaitices, who wns 
preaching the new doctrines there. He was able to wam his frienda 
in the capital, some of whom fled to Navarre, and thence into France, 
But the greater number were already taken carly in Jane, 1658; the 
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eee 
to Charles V, in his retirement at Yuste, that each day brought fresh 
evidence against them. Moreover, mutual trust was lacking; when 
under examination, even without torture, they accused one another and 
endeavoured by all means to exculpate themselves, so that there was no 
lack of incriminating evidence, The cause was pressed on vigorously, 
special powers being sought from Rome that it might not be delayed ; 
and an awto-de-fE, the first against heresy, was arranged for Trinity 
Sunday, May 21, 1559, to be held in the Plaza. Mayor. 

On the appointed day a concourse gathered, the like of which had 
seldom been seen. — After n sermon by the theologian Melchor Cano, the 
sentences were read ont. Fourteen heretics were condemned to death, 
together with a Portuguese Jew. ‘They were Agustin Cazalla and his 
betr Beer Get Meet тай Ror cote о. 
seven laymen, including Juan Garcia, a worker in silver of Valladolid, 
and Anton Asél & peasant, ‘The bones of Leonor de Vibera were burnt, 
her house pulled down, and the spot was marked by a “pillar of infamy.” 
Sixteen were reconciled, and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment; 
thirty-seven were reserved in prison, Of those who suffered, most showed 
sufficient signs of penitence to be strangled before being burnt, including 
Cazalla himself But exhortations were wasted upon the licentiate 
Herrezuelo, who held to hia opinions and was burnt alive. 

A second auto followed on October 8, in the presence of Philip himself. 
Seven men and six women were burnt, and five women were ii і 
for life. ‘The former included Fray Domingo de Rojas, Pedro Cazalla, 
two other priesta, a nun of Santa Clara at Valladolid, and four nuns of 
Belén; of the latter, three were nuns of Belén. Several of those who 
were burnt were gagged that they might not speak; but Fray Domingo 
demanded leave to address the King, and said, * Although I die here as a 
heretic in the opinion of the people, vet I believe in God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and I believe in the pasion of 
Christ, which alone suffices to save the world, without any other work 
save the justification of the soul to be with God: and in this faith I 
believe that I shall be saved." Tt would seem, however, that only two 
were burnt alive, Carlos de Scso and Juan Sanchez. 





Many isolated cases uf heresy are to be found after this, and doubtless 
the records of others have perished. Leonor de Cisneros, the mother of 
Herrezuelo, was burnt alive us an obstinate heretic on September 26, 
1568; several cases of heresy were dealt with at an autó-de-f? at 'l'oledo 
in 1571, and recent research has found 2 eertain number of other instances 
elsewhere. As time went on such cases were in increasing proportion of 
foreign origin. But wherever heresy waa discovered it was ruthlessly 
stamped out. Nor was this merely the work of a few officials. From his 
retirement nt Yuste Charles V adjured his son to carry out the work af 
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repression to the uttermost; and Philip replied that he would do what 
his father wished and more also. He told Carlos de Seso that if his own 
son were # heretic, he would himself carry the wood to burn him; and in 
this, as in most other thi he was a typical Spaniard. ‘The rage 
suspicion; to spesk overmuch of faith or of inward. religion might 
be a dispamygement of works and of outward religion. Sooner or 
later most of the learned men of the day were cited on suspicion of 
heresy, or, if not actually cited, their actions and words were carefully 
watched. Fray Luis de Leon, poet and scholar, spent nearly five years 
in the prisons of the Inquisition whilst his works were being examined ; 
and although he was at length acquitted, his Translation of the Song 
of Solomon was suppressed, and he again fell under suspicion in 1582, 
Juan de Avila, Luis de Granada, even St Teresa, and St John of the 
Cross were accused; and it is said that Alva himself and Don John of 
Austria were not above suspicion. 

Above all, the Inquisition struck, and not ineffectively, at the 
highest ecclesiastic in Spain, and brought him low, even to the ground, 
Bartolomé de Carranza was born ip 1503, of a noble family, at Miranda 
in Navarre, and he entered the Dominican Order at the age of seventeen. 
In 1523 he wns sent to the College of San Gregorio at Valladolid, of 
which be ultimately became Rector, It is posible that on a visit to 
Rome in 1539, to attend the Chapter-general of his Order, he met Juan 
Valdés. As time went on Bartolomé wes more and more honoured in 
Spain for his learning and goodness. In 1545 Charles V sent him as 
theologian to the Council of ‘Trent, where he won golden opinions, His 
doctrine of Justification was indeed questioned on one occasion; but he 
had no difficulty in showing that his words were in harmony with the 
decree of the Council, and he was vigorous in his treatment of heretical 
books. In Spain (1553), in England (1554), and in Flanders (1557), 
he showed himself zealous against heresy; and when, Inte in the latter 
year, he was chosen to be Archbishop of Toledo, his own was the si 
dissentient voice. Having at length accepted the office, he gave himself 
unreservedly to its duties, But it soon appeared that he was not without 
he rigorously enforced upon them the duty of residence, Valdés, the 
Inquisitor-General, was jealous of him, perhaps because he himself had 
aspired to the primatial see, And the great theologian Melchor Cano, 
of his own order, was a lifelong rival. The two men differed in the 
whole tone of their minds: Fray Melchor was a thinker of alinost mathe- 


matical accuracy, while Fray Bartolomé reasoned from the heart. 





* 


contemplation, wrote repeatedly to the Inquisitors in his own defence, 
Valdés however had applied to Rome for permission to proceed against 
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him. Tle brief arrived on April 8, 1559, the King gave his permission 
in June, and in August Carranza was arrested and imprisoned. The 
main charges aguinst him were based upon his relations with Cazalla, 
Domingo de Rojas, and others then under condemnation; u his 
writings, especially the Commentaries on the Catechiam, which he had 
published et Antwerp just after he became primate; and upon his last 
interview with Charles V. Of these the first head was by far the most 
serious. Many of the accused at Valladolid spoke of the way in which 
he had met their doubts in the early days of the movement; and Rojas 
in ‘particular, desiring to shelter himself under the aegis of his old 
master, had in effect implicated him. ‘The evidence showed that he had 
been in correspondence with Juan Valdés; and it seems clear that at this 
period his position had been that of the loyal doctrinal Reformers of 
Italy. Although he had willingly accepted the Tridentine decree on 
Justification, it does not appear that his doctrinal position ever really 
changed. His interview with Charles V had been very short, but he was 
acctised of muking use of words which savoured of heresy. The Catecismo 
was next examined: and, although some, both of the prelates and of the 
doctors, hud no fault to find, others censured it severely. Melchor Cano 
in particular found much that was ambiguous, much that was temerarious, 
much that was even heretical, in the sense in which it was said, Never- 
theless, the Tridentine censors had pronounced the book orthodox and 
had given it their approval. 

The process dragged on its slow length, with many delays and many 
interruptions, At length the cuse was cited to Rome, On December 5, 
1565, Carranza came out of his prison, and a few months afterwards he 
set out for Italy. Here the question had to be reopened, and the 
documenta re-examined and in many cases translated, which involved 
a further delay. But it appears that Piua V was convinced of Carranza's 
innocence; and a decree would probably have been given in his favour 
had not the Pope died on May 1, 1572, His successor Gregory XIII 
reopened the case, and sentence was not actually given till April 14, 
1576. The Archbishop was declared to have taken many errors and 
modes of speech from the heretics, on account of which he was “vehe- 
mently suspected” of heresy; and he was condemned to abjure sixteen 
propositions, Having done this, and performed certain penances, he 
was to be free from. all censures, but to be suspended for five years from 
the exercise of his office, meanwhile dwelling in the house of his Order at 
Orvieto. The Catecisemo was prohibited altogether. ‘The: decision was 
severe, but not unjust according to the views of the sixteenth century, 
which кра the tesis of doctrinal orthodoxy to the minutiae of 
individual opinion. But Carranza wis no longer subject to it; for 
seventeen years in prison had broken his strength. He endeavoured 
to fulfil his penances, humbly made his profession of faith and received 
the Eucharist, and expired on May 2, 1576, 
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Thus ended the Reform in Spain, as it had ended in Italy, uprooted 
by the intolerant dogmatism which assumed that there was an ascertain 


answer to every possible theological question, confused right-thinking with 
accuracy of knowledge, and discerned heresy in every reaction and every 
independent effort of the human mind. Many of those who had been 
driven out of Spain continued to work elsewhere. Such were Juan Perez 
already referred to, Cassiodoro de Reina, and Cipriano Valera, each of 
whom translated the whole Bible into Spanish, and many more. Bat 
without following these further, mention must be made of one great 
Spanish thinker of the earlier part of the century, who spent most of his 
life abroad. Miguel Serveto y Reves was born at Tudela in Navarre 
about 1511, his family being of Villanueva iu Aragon; and he studied 
at Toulouse, As secretary to Juan de Quintana, the Emperor's confessor, 
he was with him at Bologna in 1529 and at the Diet of Augsburg 
in 1530 (where he met Melanchthon, of whose Loci communes he became 
licent student), but soon afterwards left his service and went to 
Basel. In 1531 he published his D Trinitatis Erroribus, and in 1558 
two Dialogues on the Trinity: and the suspicion which he incurred by 
his views led him to flee to France. Here for the first time he met 
Calvin, who was his antithesis in every way, being as clear, logical, and 
narrow in his views аз Serveto was the reverse, After ucting as proof- 
reader to Trechsel at Lyons, and producing a remarkable edition of 
Ptolemy, he went to study medicine at Paris, In this field he greatly 
distinguished himself, for he appears to have been the first discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood. After a period of wandering, during which he 
submitted to rebaptism by the Anabaptists of Charlien, he came to Vienne, 
where his old pupil Pierre Palmier was now Archbishop, and remained 
there tili 1553, In 1546-7 he engaged in a violent theological con- 
troversy with Calvin; and when at length he published his Christianimmi 
Restitutio the letters were added to the book as a kimi of appendix. Not 
unnaturally offended, Calvin meanly accused his adversary, through an 
intermediary, to the Inquisition, and in April, 1553, both Serveto and the 
printer of the book were imprisoned. Serveto made his escape, probably 
by complicity of his gaolers, and was burned in effigy (June 17). He 
now resolved to make his way into northern Italy; but by a strange 
mischance he went by way of Geneva. His arrival was reported to 
Calvin, who resolved that his enemy should not escape; the blasphemer 
must die. On October 27, 1553, Serveto waa burnt at the stake. 

_ It is difficult to estimate his theological position; for his one follower, 
Alfonso Ligurio of Tarragona, is now little more thana name, Migue 
Serveto stands quite alone, and towers far above other sceptical think 
of his age. In some ways essentially modern, he is in others essentially 
medieval He could not throw in his lot with any party because he 
held that all existing religions alike were partly right and partly wrong. 
It is imposable to judge of him by constructing a theological system 
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from his writings; ior his mind was analytic and not synthetic, his 
tenets varied from time to time, and his system was after all but a 
framework by means of which he endeavoured to hold and to express 
certain great ideas—creation in the Logus, the immanence of God in the 
universe, and the like. But in his anxiety to correct the rigidity of 
the theological conceptions of his age lie took up a position which often 
degenemted into the merest shallow negation: and his books on the 
Trinity are anti-trinitarian, not because of his teaching, but in spite af 
iL And thus, whilst supplying many elements which were lacking to the 
religious consciousness of most other men of his age, he obscured them, 
and marred his own usefulness immeasurably, by alloying them with 
clements of dogmatic anti-trinitarianism which were never of the essence 





ПІ. 
PORTUGAL 


In Portugal the religious revolt never attained serious dimensions: 
there were a few eramistas, and a number of foreigners were proceeded 
against for from time to time; but that is all. Nevertheless, the 
prevalence of heresy was one of the reasons alle:ed for the founding of 
the Lisbon Inquisition; and the circumstances under which this took 
place may well claim attention here. 

The social condition of Portugal in the early part of the sixteenth 
century was not a little remarkable, Great opportunities for acquiring 
wealth had suddenly been opened to its pe by the discovery. and 
colonisation of the Indies. ‘The result was that they flocked abroad as 
calonists, or else left the country districts in order to engage in commerce 
at Oporto or Lisbon, which rapidly increased in size. But this had a 
curious effect upon the rural districts, Before long there were scarcely 
any peasants, and the few that there were demanded high wages. To 

upply their place, the landowners began to import huge gangs of negro 
slaves, who were far cheaper, and could be obtained in any number that 
was required. But this system had ane great disadvantage, so far as the 
exchoquer was concerned, It became increasingly dificult to pet the 
taxes paid; for there was no longer anybody to pay them, the property of 
the merchants being for the most part not within reach for the purpose. 
And thus the King, Dom Jodo III (1526-57), found himself in a 
curious position. He had great hoards of money in the treasury, but 
there was & continual dram | them; and there were. no means of 
Europe. In a letter to Clement VII dated June 25, 1536, he complains 
of his poverty, and gives this zs his reason for not succouring the King 
of Hungary in his resistance to the Turks. 
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trensury. Amongst others, a Bull of 1527 gave the King the right of 
nominating the heads of all monasteries in his realm, with all the 
pecuniary advantages which this privilege involved. But Dom Joäo soon 
found that he could net make much from this source without scandalising 
his people and incurring the enmity of the Church, ‘There was however 
a source of revenue, yet untapped, which was not open to this objection - 
amely, the novos cristans, Lf he could proceed against them as was done 
in Spain, & lucrative harvest was ready to hand, Accordingly, early 
in 1531 the King instructed Bras Neto, hi» agent in Rome, to apply to 
the Holy See for a Bull establishing the Inquisition in Portugal ou the 
lines of that of Seville, and urged him to use every means in his power to 
for the good of his people 

Bras Netos task proved to be one of considerable difficulty. One 
Cardinal, the Florentine Lorenzo Pucci, declared roundly that no 
Inquisition was needed, and that it was only a plan to fleece the 
Jews; and his nephew, Antonio, who succeeded him as Cardinal, 
proved little more tractable. The Jews themselves had always been 
influential with the Curia, and they resisted strenuously, Bras Neto 
found that, for his purpose, heresy was a better nime to conjure 
with than Judaisn; and he did not fail to press the necessity for 
the Inquisition os a safeguard against it. At length he succeeded, 
-and on December 17, 1531, the Bull Cum ad nihil was signed, which 
provided for thé inauguration of the Inquisition at Lisbon. "The 
reasons given were that some of the пото cristius were returning to 
the rites of their Jewish forefathers, that certain Christians were 
Judaming, and that others were following “the Lutheran and other 
damnable heresies and errors” or practising magical arts. ‘These reasons 
were, a5 Hereulano has said, “in part false, in part. misleading, and in 
part ridiculous”; there were no Lutherans in Portugal: the novos cristdos 
had as yet given no trouble there; and the Christians of Portugal were 
other parts of Europ Hut the allegations lind served their purpose. On 
January 13,1588, a brief was dispate al to Frey Diogo da Silva, the King's. 
confessor, expediting the Bull and nominating him as Inquisitor-General: 
and it looked as if the question was ended. Asa matter of fact it was 
hardly begun. For now began a series of intrigues and counter-intrigues 
on the matter, now one side getting the best af it and now the other. 
The brave knight Duarte de Paz, who was the agent for the Jews, 
worked for them with a zeal and vigour restrained only by the fact that 
he was a Portuguese subject. The King more than once procured laws 
which placed the Jews at the mercy of his subjects, and then had to 
sides. Herculano calculates that between February, 1551, when the 
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matter was first opened, and July, 1547, when it was finally settled, over 
two million crusados (or nearly £300,000) were paid by the King to the 
Papacy, without counting gifts to individual Cardinals, And since the 
Jews disbursed money even more freely, it is clear that one party at any 
rate was the gainer by the negociations. 

To trace the changes in detail: On October 17, 1539, a brief was issued 
suspending the Bull of December 17, 1531. On April T, 1533, this was 
followed up by a Bull which divided the noros cristaos into two classes, 
those who had received baptism by compulsion and those who had been 
baptised voluntarily or in infancy: the former are not bound to observe 
doned, The King was very angry at this amnesty and directed his agents 
to suggest various alternatives, one being that the Jews should be shipped 
to Africa so as to be interposed between Christians and Moors. But 
Clement VII did not waver. On April 2, 1584, he dispatched a dignified 
brief to Dom João, saying that he was not bound to give reasons for his 
action, but that he would do so us an act of grace; and he proceeded 
to give his reasons with admirable clearness. Not long afterwards he 
died. ilis successor Paul ШІ seemed more tractable at first. But 
he would not withdraw the pardon, even when Dom Jodo threatened 
to renounce the papal obedience like the King of England. At length 
however, at the desire of Charles V, Paul agreed to the setting-up of the 
Inquisition; and it was again provided for by a Bull of May 23, 1536. 
But the matter did not end here, and it was not until July 16, 1547, that . 
the precise extent of the amnesty was settled and the Inquisition finally 
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Even when it was established it had very little to do with heresy 
properly so called. A few writings, for instance those of Antonio Pereira 
Marramaque, who insisted upon the duty of translating the Bible, were 
placed on the Portuguese Index; but it was far more largely concerned 
with foreign works than with those of natives. A considerable number 
of foreign students or traders came under its influence; for instance, the 
Scottish poet George Buchanan (1548 c) and the Englishmen William 
Gardiner and Mark Burgess. Even the records of the foreign Church at 
Geneva, so largely recruited from Spain and Italy, only supply some five 

Damiäo was born about 1501 of a noble family, went to Antwerp 
about 1523, and spent six years there in study, "Then he travelled in 
the north, and returned by way of Germany, passing through Münster to 





Freiburg, where he stayed some months with Erasmus, and had long 
‘conferences with him, After this he was in Italy from 1534 to 1538, 
with one short interval, during which he came to Basel to tend Erasmus, 
who died in his arms on the night of July 11-12, 1536, In 1537, at 
the desire of Sadoleto, he beyan & correspondence with the Reformers at 
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Wittenberg, in the hope of bringing them back to the Church, He was 
at Louvain in 1538, and after fighting on the side of Flanders and being 
for two years a prisoner of war, he at length returned to Portugal in. 
1545, He was almost immediately denounced to the Inquisition, but as 
the charges were vague and the Inquisitor-General his friend, he was set 
free, and soon after was appointed royal archivist and historiographer, 
In 1550 0 second denunciation was made by Simäo Rodrigues, a Jesuit 
who had known him in Italy; it was more precise and therefore more 
dangerous, but although he was vehemently suspected the charges fell 
through. More than twenty years later, however, the charges were amain 
disinterred. He was brought before the judge Diogo da Fonseca, on 
April 4, 1571, and remanded; and the old man of seventy remained in 
prison for twenty months while the charges: were being investigated. 
He frankly confessed that he had been remiss in the performance of his 
religious duties, and that he had held certain points of doctrine which 
were then held by many great theologians, and were only subsequently 
made unlawful by the Council of Trent. This, he said, was between 
1531 end 1537; and against it he set more than thirty years of blameless 
life. Nevertheless, he was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. Here 
the King interfered, commuted the punishment, and sent him on December 
16, 1572, to perform his penance in the monastery of Hatalhn. We do 
not know when he returned to his own home; but he died there not 
long afterwards of an accident—a judgment, as people said, 

Such then was the work of the Portuguese Inquisition during this 
period in its relation to heresy. It was founded for reasons ostensibly 
religious, but actually fiscal; and although when once established it made 
Protestantism impossible in Portugal, there is nothing to suggest that 
the movement for Reform would have found many adherents there had 
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HENRY VIIL 
1519-1547, 


Ox his election to the Empire Charles became a much greater 
potentate in the eyes of all, and, as he was also the Queen of England's 
nephew, there were manifest reasons for England to desire his friend. 
ship, On the other hand, the close alliance of France, which Wolsey 
had twice succeeded in securing, however beneficial to England, was 
eteeedingly unpopular, It had scarcely been contracted when efforts 
were nade to undermine it; and soon n strong party at Court, headed 
by the Queen herself, endeavoured to prevent the French interview, 
which had been arranged for April 1, 1619, from taking effect, ‘The new 
Emperor, equally desirous to counterar t, if he could not prevent, the meet- 
ing, agreed to visit England on his way from Spain to Germany, Matters, 
however, had to be arranged beforehand, and though the anti-French 
party contrived to put off the visit to Francis till June, 1520, it was only 
in April of that year that the imperial ambassador in England succeeded 
in concluding a specific treaty. It was settled that the Emperor should, 
if possible, land nt Sandwich in May just before the King went to France, 
or, if he failed to do so, should have a meeting with Henry at Gravelines 
after the French interview, He actually landed on May 26, at Dover, 
barely in time for a very hurried visit, Next day, which happened to 


be Whitsunday, the King conducted kim to Canterbury, where he was 
introduced to the Queen, his aunt, and attended service in the Cathedral. 
On the S1st he had to embark again for Flanders, in order that Henry 
might fulfil his engagement with Francis. But a further meeting at 
Gravelines after the French interview was promised, 

Wolsey meanwhile had taken care that this French interview should 
nöt be a failure. A great deal of negotiation, indeed, had been found 
necessary ; but Francis, to facilitate matters, at last put all the arrange- 
ments under Wolsey's control, so that they advanced rapidly, The 
King eroseed from Dover to Calais the same day that the Emperor 


embérked from Sandwich. At Gaines on June 6 he signed а treaty 
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of which the counterpart was signed by Francis the same. day at 
Ardres, partly bearing on the prospective marriage of Mary and the 
Dauphin, partly framed to secure French intervention in disputes with 
Scotland in a form which should give England satisfaction. The inter- 
view took place on the Tth, in a spot between the English castle of 
Guines. and the French castle of Ardres. ‘The scene, magnificent 
beyond all precedent, even in that age of glitter, was called, from the 
splendour of the tents and apparel, the Field of Cloth of Gold; and 
the mutual visits and festivities continued till the 94th, when the two 
Kings separated, | 

Nothing could have appeared more cordial, and the world was for 
some time under the impression that the alliance between England and 
France was now more firmly knit than ever. And yet, immediately after- 
wards, the King with Queen Catharine proceeded by agreement to another 
meeting with the Emperor at Gravelines, which took place on July 10. 
On the 14th at Calais a secret treaty was signed, binding both Henry 
and the Emperor to make no further arrangements with France giving 
effect either to the marriage of the Dauphin with Mary or to that of 
Charles himself with the French King’s daughter Charlotte—a match 
to which he was bound by the Treaty of Noyon. Indeed, there is 
no doubt that in their secret conferences both at Canterbury and at 
Calais, the project had been discussed of setting aside agreements with 
France by both parties and marrying the Emperor to the Princess 
Mary, Of these perfidious compacts Francis was, of course, not directly 
informed; but he was not to be persuaded that the two meetings 
with the Emperor, before and after the interview, were mere matters 
of courtesy. He felt, however, that it would be impolitic to display 
resentment. ‘The Emperor was crowned at Aachen on October 23, 
_ in April, 1521, the Duke of Buckingham was summoned from 
Gloucestershire to the King's presence, and on his arrival in London 
was charged with treason. Information had been given against him of 
various incüllious exnrmessjons tending to show that, being of the blood 
of Lancaster, he had some expectation of succeeding to the Crown, the 
fulfilment of which events might hasten; also, that, should he succeed, 
Wolsey and Sir ‘Thomas Lovel would be beheaded; and further, that if 
he had been ‘crested on an occasion when the King had been disp! 
with him, he would have tried, as his father had with Richard ITI, to get 
access, to the King’s presence and would then have stabbed him. ‘That 
this testimony was strongly coloured by malice, there is little doubt. But 
the Duke had a formal trial before the Duke of Norfolk as High Steward, 
and was found guilty by seventeen of his peers. He was beheaded on 
Tower Hill oy May 17, to the general regret of the 

At this time Francis I had stirred up war against the Emperor, who 
was already perplexed with a rebellion in Spain, while occupied in 
Germany with Luther and the Diet of Worms. Charles, hard pressed, 
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wes willing to accept Henrys mediation, and the French, after some 
reverses for which their early success had not prepared them, were glad to 
accept it- also, But the Imperialists changed their tone with the change of 
fortune, and demanded Henry's aid by the treaty of London against the 

E Wolsey was sent to Calais to hear deputie of both sides 
and adjust the differences On opening the conference, he found the 
Imperialists intractable; they had no power to treat, only to demand 
aid of England. But Wolsey, they said, might visit the Emperor 
himself, who was then st Bruges, to dietis matters. This strange 
proceeding, as State-papers show, had heen certainly planned between 
Wolsey and the Imperialiste beforehand; and the Cardinal suspended 
the conference, making plausible excuses to the French, while he went 
tj the Emperor at Bruges and concluded with him a secret treaty 
aguinst France on August 25, Tt would seem, however, that the terms 
of thís trenty were the subject of prolonged discussion before it was 
concluded ; and Wolsey, instead of being only eight days absent from 
Calais, as he told the Frenchmen he would he, was away for nearly three 
weeks. He had successfully contended, among other things, that if a 
suspension of hostilities could be obtained in the meantime, England 
should not be bound to declare war against France till March, 1623, On 
his return to Calais he laboured hard to bring about this suspension, but 
in vain, "The capture of Fuenterrabin by the French in October, and their 
ftal to restore it, or even to put it into the hands of England for 
a time as security, finally wrecked the conference, and Wolsey returned 
to England in November. His health had given way at times during 
these proceedings, and he was certainly disappointed at the result. But 
hie was rewarded by the King with the abbey of St Albans in addition 
to his other preferments. 

Pope Leo X died on December 2 following. Charles V had 
promised Wolsey at Bruges that on the first vacancy of the papal chair 
he would do his best to make him Pope, and the King sent Pace to 
Rome to help tò procure his election. The Emperor wrote to Wolsey 
that he had not forgotten his promise, but he certainly did not keep it, 
and in January, 1622, Adrian VI wes elected. Tt may be doubted 
whether Wolsey was much disappointed; but he knew now what 
reliance to place on a promise of Charles V. On February 2 he and 
the papal ambassador presented to the King the deceased Pope's Bull 
bestowing upon him the title of Defender of the Faith, in acknowledg- 
ment of the service he had done the Church by writing a book against 

Henry had been move eager to take part with the Emperor than 
Wolsey thought prudent. Charles now required a loan and claimed 
from Henry fulfilment of a promis: of the pay of 2000 men in the 
Netherlands. He was already in Henry's debt; but Wolsey was disposec 
to allow him a further advance of 100,000 crowna on condition that the 
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King should not be called on to declare openly against Francis till the 
money was refunded. ‘This did not suit Charles at all, and he hastened 
on another visit which he was to pay to Henry on his way back to 
Spain, and arrived at Dover spain in 15929 on May 26—the very 
day of his landing there two years before. He was feasted and enter- 
tained even more than he cared forat Greenwich, London, and Windsor, 
at which last place on June 19 he bound himself by a new treaty 
to marry Mary when she had completed her twelfth year. But he 
secured a further loan of 50,000 crowns, and had the satisfaction, during 
his stay, of seeing Henry committed to immediate war with France by 
an open declaration of hostility, which the English herald Clarencieux 
made to Francis at Lyons on May 29. On July 2 a further ‘treaty 
was concluded for the conduct of the war, and on the §th the Emperor 
patent for a pension of 2500 ducats on vacant bishoprics in’ Spain, and 
guaranteed him ihe continuance of another pension which Francis had 
hitherto paid him in recompense for the bishopric of Tournay, that 
city having surrendered to the Imperinlists on December 1. But 
Spanish pensions were- commonly in arrear, and that charged on the 
Spanish bishopries was only in lieu of one specifically charged on the 
see. of Badajoz, which the Em r had already granted to Wolsey in 
1520. Nor was Charles at all ready at any time, when called upon, 
to pay his debts to the King himself. 

It was no surprise to Francis when England declared war against 
him. Asa means of keeping Henry in check, be had again let Albany 
lind his way to Scotland while the Calais conferences were still going on 
in 1521. He pretended that he had not connived at AIbany's eseape, and 
he made a show of urging him to return ; but be meant to make use of him 
in Scotland. Albany, on his arrival, desired of Henry a prolongation of 
the truce between the two kingdoms, in which France should be included. 
Evidently France was so impoverished by taxation that ahe would have 
been glad to stave off war by any means. But Henry would hear nothing 
about prolonging the truce while Albany was in Scotland; and he wrote 
to the Estates of that country in January, 1522, not to allow him to 
remain there, seeing that he had escaped from France surreptitiously 
and his presence was not even safe for their King. This was just 
what Henry had told them before; but it was a stranger plea to urge 
than formerly; for this time Queen Margaret, James V> own mother, 
had solicited Albany's return. She, indeed, hod found it hard to live 
amid a factions nobility, especially as she had been neglected by her own 
husband, from whom she was now seeking a divorce, But Henry had 
small regard for his sisters good name, and insinuated that it was 
Albany who had tried to separate her from her husband, with the 
intention of murrymg her himself. Such a charge was scarcely even 
plausible, for Albany had a wife then living, with whom, as he told the 
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English herald, he was perfectly satisfied. The Estates of Scotlanc 
made a very temperate but firm reply, saying they were prepared to 
live and die with their Governor, while both Margaret and Albany 
repelled the shameful insinuations against them, certainly not with 
greater vehemence than the deserved. Henry then sent a fleet 
to the Firth of Forth, and some raids into Scotland took place, in 
which Kelso was partly burned. 

As to France, so soon after the declaration of war as the wind would 
serve and bad victualling arrangements permit, a force under the Earl of 
Surrey as Lord Admiral sailed from Southampton, and on July 1 sacked 
and burned the town of Morlaix in Britanny, setting fire to the shipping 
in the harbour. It then returned witha rich booty to the- Solent: 
for the merchants of Morlaix had stores of linen clothe. There was 
also some desultory fighting about Calais and Boulogne; but nothing 
noteworthy was done till September, when Surrey, now the commander 
of an invading force, in co-operation with an imperial army, burned and 
destroyed with great barbarity a number of places in Picardy, Hesdin 
also was besieged, and the town much injured; but it was found difficult 
to assault the castle, and the besiegers withdrew. The season was wet, 
the artillery difficult to move, and the understanding between the allies 
not altogether satisfactory, Surrey’s empty victories won him great 
applause in England; but he returned to Calais in October, 

Meantime the Scots had created some nlarm. In May, for want of 
French support, Albany had been on the point of withdrawing from the 
country and letting peace be made, when some slender succours came: 
moreover, the English raids called for retribution, Albany advanced 
to the barders at the head of 4 very numerous army, intending to 
invade England on September 2. ‘Though the design was known 
even in July, when the Ear] of Shrewsbury was appointed lieutenant- 
general of an army to be sent against Scotland, the borders were il] 
prepared to resist, and Carlisle, against which Albany's great host was 
directed, was defenceless. But Lord Dacre, Warden of the Marches, was 
eqaal to the emergeney. Towards the close of August he sent secret 
messages to Albany, which led to negotiations, though he acknowledged 
that he had no powers to treat; and he appealed to Margaret to use her 
influence for peace, which would became more hopeless than ‘ever between 
the kingdoms if arrangements were not made at once. He effectually 
concealed the weakness of his own position, and cattied the enemy to 
waste time till, at length, on September 11, Albany arreed with him 
for one month's ahstinence from war, and disbanded his army. Wolsey 
was much relieved, and. Dacre was thanked for his astüteness;— It was in 
vain, now, that Albany in further negotiations pressed for the —€—— | 
hension of France; and he sailed again for that country in October, 
leaving a Council of Regency in Scotland, and promising to return in 
the following August. 
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Much money was wanted for the French war. Wolsey had not only 
levied from the City of London a loan of £20,000, but afterwards, on 
August 20, had sent for the mayor and chief citizens to inform them 
that commissioners were appointed over all the country to swear every 
man to the value of his moveable property, of which it was thought that 
everyone should give a tenth; and though some had already contributed. 
to the loan as much as a fifth of their goods, they were told that the 
loan would only be allowed as part of the tenth to be exacted from the 
whole city. Nor was even this enough; for Parliament, which had not met 
for more than seven years, was called in April, 1523, expressly for further 
supplies, A subsidy of £300,000 was demaniled, for which the Commons 
were asked to impose a property tax of four shillings in the pound on every 
man’s goods and lands. Sir Thomas More, who was elected Speaker, 
backed up the demand, but it was resisted as impossible. There was not 
coin, it was said, out of the King’s hands in all the realm to pay it. 
Cardinal Wolsey came down to the House, and would have discussed the 
matter: but the Commons pleaded their privileges, and he contented 
himself with setting before them evidences of. the increased. prosperity of 
the country, and withdrew. After long debate a grant waa made of 
two shillings in the pound, payable in two years, on every man’s lands or 
goods who was worth £20, with smaller rates on men of inferior means. 
But Wolsey insisted that this was not enough, and ultimately further 
grants were made of one shilling in the pound on landed property, to be 
paid in three years, und one shilling in the pound on goods, to be paid 
in the fourth year, The amount was unprecedented. The Parliament 
sat continuously, except for & break at Whitsuntide, till August 18, 
when it was dissolved. The clergy were also taxed at the same time 
through their convocations, that of Canterbury meeting at first at St 
Pauls, and that of York under Wolsey at Westminster; an attempt 
of Wolsey to induce them to resolve themselves into a single national 
nod failed, They were permitted to vote their money in the usual 
way; and, after much opposition, a grant was made of half a year's 
revenge froin all benefices, payable in five years, 

The war, which had languished somewhat since Surrey's invasion of 
France, wad now renewed with greater vigour, In August the Duke of 
Suffolk Was appointed Captain-general of a new invading army—a larger ` 
France was not only in great poverty but was now isolated, Scotland 
could not help her, and her old ally, Venice, had turned against her, not 
being allowed to remain neutral. Moreover, Henry was calculating on 
the disaffection of the Duke of Bourbon, with whom both be and the 
Emperor hui been for some time secretly in communication, In September 


the Duke's sodden defection took Francis by surprise, and compelled 
to desist from conducting personally a new expedition into Italy.. Mean- 
while Suffolk, having erossed the Chanuel, was joined by a considerable 
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Баб ааа Сола еа Виа а Таа. well provided with waggons 
and means of transport, while France was h&rnssed elsewhere by the 
Imperialist. But the invading armies were weakened by divided 
counsels; n plun of besieging Boulogne was given up, and the allies only 
devastated Picardy, took Bray by assault, and compelled Ancre and 
Montdidier to surrender. It was reported in England that Suffolk was 
on his way to Paris, and, that he might have the means to follow up 
his advantages, commissions were issued on November 2 to press all 
over England for what was called an “anticipation,” thut is to my, for 
payment by those possessed of £40 in lands or goods of the first ases- 
ment of the subsidy, before the term when it was legally due. The 
money was gathered in. But before the month of November wus out, 
Buren had disbanded his forces, and Suffolk had returned to Calais, 
A severe frost had produced intense suffering, and jt was found iin- 
ER The King had determined to send over 

Mountjoy with reinforcements; but, before he could be sent, the 
English troopa had taken their own way home through Flanders, and 
many of them shipped at Antwerp, Sluys, and Nieuport. 

Meantime, though later than he promised, eluding English efforts to 
intercept him, Albany had again crossed the sea to Scotland, During 
all the time of his absence Henry had persistently tried to under- 
mine his influence and weaken the Scotch alliance with France. For 
this it was not difficult to make further use of Margaret, who, in the 
hope of seeing her old authority restored, was soon persuaded once 
more to desert Albany. A truce had been arranged with the lords 
without reference to him, and Albany im France took serious alarm at 
rumours that Henry had been negotiating to keep him permanently out 
of Scotland with the suggestion of marrying James to the Princess Mary. 
But the trace was allowed to expire in February, when Surrey was 
appointed lieutenant-general of the army against Scotland, sud under 
his direction the Marquis of Dorset, who was appointed Warden of the 
East Marches, invaded Teviotdale in April, 1523. A series of further 
invasions was kept up all through the summer, and, just when Albany 
returned in September, Surrey succeeded in laying Jedburgh in ashes— 
Gill then a great fortified town more populous than Berwick. He met, 
however, with a most obstinate resistance, and was thrown on the 
defensive when Albany, immedistely on his arrival, prepared to invade 
im his turn. Knowing the weakness of Berwick asd the strength of 
Albany's reinforcements, Surrey waa seriously alarmed. But Wolsey 
hod reason for believing his fears to be exaggerated, as the event proved 
them tobe: Encumbered by heavy artillery Albany moved slowly, and 
at last Iaid siege to Wark Castle on November 1 ‘The fortress seemed 
in real danger, the outer works being actually won; but the | garrisor 
made a gallant defence, and next day, as Surrey was c | 
P: AD apdd nir gam un 3 Hape, and inne to Edinburgh. 
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His mysterious retreat was branded by the English as a shameful 
flight, and gitirised in contemptuous verse by Skelton, the poet 
laureste, Dut the truth seems to be that several of the Scotch 
lords deprecated a policy of invasion at being only. in| the interest a£ 
France. Albany's influence was clearly on the wane; for next year 
he met a Parliament in May, and again obtained leave for a brief 
visit to France on the understanding that if he did not return in 
August his authority was at an end. He left immediately and never 
ned again. 

Meanwhile, om the death of Adrian VI in September, 1523, Charles V 
again pro mise with the same insincerity as before to advance Wolsey's 
del for the papaey as advantageous alike to England and 
himself. But on November 19 Giuliano de Medici, a great friend of 
both princes, was elected as Clement VIL He soon after confirmed 
for life Wolsey’ legatine authority, which at first had been only tem- 
porary but hed been prolonged from time to time. 

In 1524 the rien ii see ee when the 
Emperor recovered Fuenterrabia; all parties were exhausted. But little 
came of the mission of a Nuncio (Nicholas von Schomberg, Archbishop 
of Capua), whom the Pope sent to France, Spain, and England auc- 
cessively to meinte a peace, Negotiations went on with Bourbon on 
the part bot! of the Emperor and Henry for a joint attack on France. 
But the King and Wolsey had long suspected the Emperor's sincerity, 
and were determined that there should be either peace or war in earnest, 
Bourbon invaded Provence, and laid siege to Marseilles; whereupon 
orders were istued in England, September 10, to prepare for a royal 
invasion in aid of the Duke. "The siege of Marseilles, in itself, was 
entirely in the Emperor's interest; no English army crossed the Channel, 
end Bourbon um forced to acus en 

H in the meantime, feeling his wa to a separate peace 
with France, in-case the Emperor showed himself remiss in fulfilling his 
engagements, In June a Genoese merchant, Giovanni Joachino Pasano, 
came over to London, as if on ordinary business. He was soon known 
to be an agent of Louise of Savoy, the French King's mother, who had 
been left Regent in her son's absence. His stay in England жаз 

unpopular with the English, but his secret negotiations with Wolsey 
were disavowed, and in January, 1525, another French agent, Brinon, 
President of Rouen, joined him in London. 

ting how matters lay, made a sudden descent into Italy 
ا‎ Milan, which he had lost in the spring. But the pro- 
tracted siege Of Pavia ended with the defeat and re of the 
French’ King: Which seemed to throw everything into the Emperor's 
hands, and it was not likely Ge be would share with his alin the fruits 
of his victory: Wolsey, however, had been ordering matters so as to 
secure his miters interests, whether the French should succeed or fail 
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in Italy; and just before the news of the battle reached England he had 
taken a most extraordinary step to cover his communications with the 
French agent, A watchman arrested one niglit a mes ger of de Praet, 
the Imperial ambassador, as a suspicious character. His letters were 
taken and brought to Wolsey, who first opened and read them, then 
sent for the ambassador and upbraided him for the terms (very un- 
complimentary, certainly, to himself) in which he had dared to write 
to his own sovereign. The King himself followed this up by a letter 
to the Emperor, desiring him to punish de Praet as a mischief-maker 
trying to disturb the cordiality between them; and Charle, afraid 
to alienate Henry, made only a mild remonstrane against the 
insult. 








Just after this occurrence, and before news had yet arrived of the 
from the Emperors aunt, Margaret of Savoy. The situation in Italy 
was then so doubtful, &nd the Imperial forces there so distressed for 
want of means, that England was to be urged to send a large army over 
sea to create a diversion by a new joint attack on the North of France: 
Another request was, that the Princess Mary and her dowry might be 
given up to them at once, or sent over as early as possible in anticipation 
of the time appointed by the treaty. The first point Wolsey was willing 
bo concede, if assured of sufficient co-operation from Flanders; but the 
conditions he required were declared by the Flemings to be quite im- 
possible in the exhausted condition of the country. "The second demand 
looked strange enough, and Wolsey asked what adequate hostages they 
could give for a young Princes who was the treasure of the kingdom, 
Would they meanwhile put some of their fortified towns into the King's 
hands? ‘This, too, the ambassadors said, could not be thought of; and 
the embassy had made little progress when, on March 9, the news from 
Pavia reached London. The King professed delight at the Emperor's 
victory; bonfires were lighted, wine flowed freely for everyone in the 
streets, and on Sunday the 12th n solemn mass was celebrated by 
Wolsey at St Paul's. 

The Cardinal then, at the request of the Flemings, dismissed Brinon 
and Passuno, and strongly urged that now was the time for both 
allies to put forth all their strength. y might completely conquer 
France between them, and Henry, meeting the Emperor in Paris, 
would accompany him 2 Rame for his mee The scheme, of 
course, was preposterous; but the proposal of it to the Emperor by the 
English ambassadors in Spain wrung from him the confession "a he 
had no money to carry on the war, with other admissions besides, which 
proved clearly that he was really seeking to break off his engagement to 
the Princess Mary, and was bent on a more advantageous match with 
Isabella of Portugal. Thus England was to obtain nothing in return for 
all her loans to the Emperor; but the Emperor, as it soon appeared, 
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meant to make his own terms with his prisoner, and keep to himself 
entirely the profits of a joint war; in which, indeed, English aid had 
profited him little — | | 

Meanwhile the victory at Pavia was eS in коры to Б 

eat opportunity for the King to recover hia rights in France by 
ак ü sel invasion ; in aid of which en were issued 
to levy further contributions, called an = Amicable Grant,” though 
some instalments of the parliamentary subsidy had still to be received 
As commissioner for the City of London, Wolsey called the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen before him, telling them that he and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had each given a third part of their revenues, and urging 
that persons of over £50 income might well contribute n sixth of 
their goods according to their own valuation made in 1522. At this 
there was very natural discontent, the more so as many had incurred 
serious losses since that date; but the matter was pressed both in London 
and in the country, The demand was generally resisted, At Reading 
the people would only give a twelfth. In Suffolk the Duke of Suffolk 
persuaded them to give a sixth; but the clothiers said it would compel 
them to discharge their men, and a serious rising took place, At last, 
instead of a forced demand, Wolsey persuaded the King to be content 
with a voluntary “benevolence.” But a new objection was raised that 
benevolences were illegal by an Act of Richard HI; and ultimately 
the King had to give up the demand altogether, and to pardon the 
insurgents. 

Wolsey told the citizens that the demand was abandoned because the 
French King’ capture had disposed him to make suit to England for an 
honourable pesce; for if thë King had not crossed the sea (he alleged) 
the money would have been returned, and now it would probably not be 
required. But until peace was actually concluded, they must still hold 
themselves prepared to make further sacrifices. Thus did Wolsey smooth 
the way for ¢ policy of peace with France, which he was now actively 
pursuing. Passano, who hai not ceased to hold indirect communi- 
cation with him, agam appeared in London in June, no longer ms & 
secret agent, Put as an accredited ambassador from Louise of Savoy, now 
ennobled with the title of the Seigneur de Vaulx. He concluded with 
Wolsey a forty days’ truce; but the Flemings immediately concluded one- 
for five months with France, and the truce concluded by de Vaulx was 
prolonged to December 1 by Brinon, who soon followed him again to 
England with 9 commission to both for a more lasting treaty, ‘The 
terms require! by Wolsey were hard; but demands made at first for a 
cession of Aire or Boulogne were given up, and the old pay | 
exacted from France were increased to a capital sum of 2,000,000 crowns 
payable at the rste of 100,000 crowns a year. After long discussions 
with Wolsey, # set of five treaties was signed at his palace of the Moor 
in Hertfordshire on August 30, the most important being a league for 
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mutual defence, in which Henry bound himself to us his influence 
with the Emperor to induce him to set Francis at liberty on reasonable 
conditions, At the request of the Frenchmen peace was proclaimed a 
week later (September 6), 

The Pope, the Venetians, and other Italian Powers who dreaded the 
overwhelming ascendancy of the Emperor, were glad of this arrangement 
between France and England. But it had little effect on the Emperor's 
conduct towards his prisoner, who by this time had been conveyed to 
Madrid. His sister Margaret, Duchess of Alencon, eame to Spain to 
treat for his liberation; but the conditions demanded by the Emperor 
were such as she had no power to grant. The chief difficulty concerned 
the cession of Burgundy, But Francis fell dangerously ill, and on his 
recovery he agreed to concede even this for the sake of liberty, On 
January 14, 1526, he signed the Treaty of Madrid, with all its onerous 
terms, including, among other things, the promise to refund the sum of 
500,000 crowns due from the Emperor to Henry, 

England had been unable to do anything to mitigate the severity 
of the conditions, Henry, indeed, had sent a new ambassador, 
Dr Edward Lee, to Spain with that object; but it was easy to prevent 
either him or his colleagues from effectually interfering with the neyotia- 
tions, After the treaty was signed, however, Francis told them that he 
was grateful to Henry above all princes living for not having invaded 
France, and that Henry should know his secret mind upon some things 
as soon as he had returned to his realm, What he meant by this we 
may imagine from tlie sequel. 

The preponderance in Europe which seemed to be secured to Charles 
by the Treaty of Madrid alarmed not only the King of England. It was 
generally believed, however, that Francis on regaining his liberty, neither 
would nor could allow himself to be bound by provisions to which he 
had no right to assent without consulting the Estates of his realm 
and the duchy of Burgundy. The Italian Powers accordingly looked 
anxiously to Francis, and, on account of Francis, not less anxiously to 
Henry, 

England was strong, and even stronger than she had been, The only 
active pretender to Henry's throne, Richard de la Pole, self-styled Duke 
of Suffolk, “ White Rose” as his followers called him, had been slain nt 
the battle of Pavia fighting for Francis. Moreover the Duke of Albany 
had left Scotland for the last time (he accompanied Francis to Italy 
and, but for the event of Pavia, would have gone on to Naples); жо 
that the French party in Scotland was overpowered, and though there 
were changes enough in that country none of them were injurious to 
English interests. Henry was: powerful, and no prince was held in 
higher esteem. Special gifts had been conferred upon him by three 
successive Popes —a golden rose by Julius Il, a sword and emp by 
Leo X (besides the title of Defender of the Faith) and another 
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golden rose by Clement VIL. He was also still highly popular at home; 
for his subjects did not impute their heavy taxation to him, One thing 
indeed he did at this time, which was disagreeable to his own Queen. 
He had a bastard gon six years old, whom in June, 1525, he created Duke 
of Richmond, assigning him at the same time a special household and 
lands as if for a legitimate Prince. But this, apparently, did not greatly 
abate his popularity; and it seems to have been partly to conciliate 
public opinion that Wolsey, in that year, handed over to the King the 
magnificent palace he had built at Hampton Court as too grand to 
belong to a subject | | 

It was on March 17, 1526, that Francis was released and reached 
Bayonne. ‘That same day he took the English Ambassador Tayler in 
his arms, expressing warm gratitude to Henry, and soon after he 
dispatched de Vaulx once more to England with his ratifications of the 
Treaties of the Moor. On May 29, after Francia had reached Cognac, 
ambassadors of the Pope, the Venctians, and the Duke of Milan made 
an alliance with the French King against the Emperor, 

Henry, who had confirmed his own treaty - ith Franeis at Greenwich 
on April 29, was not a party to this League of Cognac; but he was 
strongly solicited to join it by the Italian Powers. Indeed, a special 
place was reserved for him in the treaty itself as Protector and Conservator 
of the alliance if he chase to join it, with a principality in Naples as 
an additional attraction. But he and Wolsey only dallied with the 
confederates, insisting on various modifications of the treaty, while the 
others were already committed to hostilities in Italy. Meanwhile the 
Ce moved on to its ruin, which was completed at the Sack of 

ome, 

Francis naturally desired to obtain from the Emperor the best terms 
he could for redeeming his sons, Wolsey, however, had from the first 
endeavoured to: keep him from any kind of agreement, assuring him that 
he was in no *ise bound by the "Treaty of Madrid, and hinting that a 
match with the Princes Mary would be more suitahle for him than one 
with the Emperors sister Eleanor, whom by that treaty he. had. engaged 
to marry. And though the bait did not take immedintely—for Francis, 
as his own ministers said, was ready to marry the. Emperors mule to 
recover his sont—the Emperor still insisted on such intolerable conditions 
that Francis ot last desired an offensive alliance with England by which 
he might either dictate or redeem hissons by war. An embassy with 
this view headed by de Grammont, Bishop of Tarbes, came to England 
in Februnry, 1527. The ambassadors were lone in negotiation with 
Wolsey, who insisted first on a new treaty of perpetual peace, with a 
heavy tribute from France, and after all his demands were conceded 
coolly told tpem that, if the Emperor would not release the Princes 
without Francis Marrying Eleanor, the King recommended him to do so. 
Three treaties Were at last signed on April 80, and, after the Bishop of 
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Tarbes had gone back to France and returned again, another was com- 
cluded on May 29, for maintaining a joint army in Italy. But there 
were still matters to be settled, for which Henry desired в | 
interview with Francis, This the French did not favour, but said that 
Wolsey would be welcome in France as his master's representative; and 
Francis himself wrote that he would go to Picardy to meet him. 

The King is said to have alleged later, —though there is no sufficient 
proof of the truth of the story,—that, during thís embassy the Bishop of 
Tarbes had expressed a doubt concerning the Princess Mary's legitimacy, 
as her mother Catharine had been the wife of Prince Arthur, her father's 
brother, It was the King himself who was now contemplating a divoree 
on this plea, although mo one yet knew it, As 4 first step, in May he 
allowed himself to be cited in private before Wolsey as Legate and 
called upon to justify his marriage. Nothing came of this proceedir g 
except that on June 22 Henry shocked his wife by telling her that they 
must part company, as he found by the opinion of divines and lawyers 
that they had been living in sin. He desired her, however, to keep 
the matter secret for the present; and Wolsey, an his way to France, 
persuaded both Archbishop Warham and Bishop Fisher that the King 
was only trying to answer objections raised by the Bishop of ‘Tarbes, 

Wolsey himself, however, did not know all the King’s mind upon the 
subject when, after landing at Calais in July, he proceeded through 
France with a more magnificent train than ever, not as ambassador but 
as his King's lieutenant, to & meeting with Francis at Amiens. Ün this 
matter he believed he was commissioned, not only to hint that Catharine 
would be divorced, but also to put forward a project for marrying the 
King to Renée, daughter of Louis XIL This would, of course, have knit 
ürmer the bond between Henry and Francis against the Emperor, who 
was Catharine's nephew, Bat in France he was instructed to keep 
back “the King’s secret matter,” or only to intimate it very vaguely; 
and during the whole of his stay there, which ertended to two months 
and a half, he did not venture to say anything delinite upon the 

Another matter, however, helped to strengthen the case for a union 
against the Emperor, A month before Wolsey crossed the Channel, news 
had reached England that Rome had been sacked, and the Pope shut up 
in the Castle of St Angelo. At Canterbury Wolsey ordered a litany to 
be sung for the imprisoned Pope, but considered how he could bes 
atilise the ineident for the King's advantage. At Amiens on August 18, 
three new treaties were made, which Henry and Francis ratified forth- 
with; and among other things it was settled that Mary should be married 
to the Duke of Orleans instead of to Francis, and that no brief or Bull 
should be received during the Pope's imprisonment, but that whatever 
should be determined by the clergy of England and France in the mean- 
time should be valid. It was also agreed what terms shoald be demanded 
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of the Emperor by the two Kings; and meanwhile an English detachment 
under Sir Robert Jerningham was sent to join the French commander 
Lautrec in an Italian expedition for the Pope's delivery, 

Before Wolsey returned from France he had made the discovery that 
the King’s real object in seeking a divorce hud not been imparted to 
him, and that Henry was pursuing it independently. It was not & 
French princess whom Henry designed to place in Catharine's room, but 
опе Anne Boleyn, daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, a simple knight, who 
had only been created a viscount (by the title of Rochford) in 1523. 
The elder sister of this lady had already been seduced by the King, but 
she herself had resisted till she was assured of the Crown, and Henry 
persuaded himself that all that was required for his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn was a dispensation for a case of near affinity created by illicit 
intercourse with her sister. Vor he did not, in this first phase of the 
question, maintain, as he afterwards did, that cases like that of Catharine 
could not be dispensed for at all. He maintained that the dispensa 
proci rei] for hie marrinee with Catharine was Lechni hr ically пац i | 
that the marrisge was consequently ipso facta invalid. 

He accordingly, while Wolsey was still in France, dispatch 
Dr Knight, his secretary, to Italy on pretences that did not satisfy 
the Cardinal; and Knight performed his mission with great dexterity 








according to his instructions. He arrived at Rome while the Pope 
was still in eemlinement, and though it was hopeless to procure an 
interview, found means to convey to him the draft dispensation desired 
by the King, atd obtained a promise that it should be passed when he 
was at liberty, Not long after the Pope escaped to Orvieto, where 
Knight obtained from him, in effect, a document such as he was instructed 
to ask for, Bat unfortunately it was absolutely useless for the King's 
Knight's missi¢? had no effect except to open the eyes of the Pope and 
Cardinals to Henry's real object. 

Meanwhile, France and England having become the closest possible 
allies, the two Sovereigns elected each other into their respective Orders 
of St ee the ice Ge their ee Guienne and Clarencieux 
jointly declared war upon the Emperor at Burgos on January 29, 1598, 
On this the English merchants in Spain were arrested, and ioa ronde 
that the herald’ Were arrested also; in return for which Wolsey actually 
imprisoned for & time the Imperial Ambassador Mendoza. ‘This war 
generally hatefil, especially against the Emperor, who was regarded as a 
natural ally, ‘Phe mart for English wools was removed from Antwerp 
to Calais; trad "2s interrupted both with tbe Low Countries and Spain; 
distres. Cioth Jay an the merchants" hands unsaleahile, and the clothiers 
of the Eastern Counties were obliged to discharge their spinners, carders, 
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anil “tockers.” The state af Maris perime in fact, intolerable, and a 
commercial truce was arranged with Flanders from the beginning of May 
to the end of February following. 

The expedition of Lautree and Jerningham in Italy, very successful 
in the spring, proved completely disastrous in the following summer. 
Plague carried off the two commanders, and the defection of Andrea 

After Knights failure Wolsey addressed himself to the real difficulty 
in attaining the King’s object, and dispatched his secretary Stephen 
Gardiner with Edward Foxe to persuade the Pope to send a Legate com- 
the dispensation to marry Catharine was sufficient. ‘The commission 
desired was a decretal one, setting forth the law by which judgment 
should proceed, and leaving the judges to ascertain the facts and 
pass judgment without appeal. ‘This was resisted as unusual, and the 
ambassadors were obliged to be satisfied with a general commission, 
which Foxe took home to England, believing it to be equally efficacious, 
His report seems to have convinced the King and Anne Boleyn that their 
object was as good as gained. But Wolsey saw that the commission was 
insufficient, and he instructed Gardiner to press again by every possible 
means for a decretal commission, even thougli it should be secret and not 
to be employed in the process; otherwise his power over Henry waa gone 
and utter ruin hung over him as having deceived the King about the 
Pope's willingness to oblige him. Urged in this way, the Pope with very 
great reluctance gave for Wolsey’s sake precisely what was asked for— 
a secret decretal commission, not to be used in the process, but only to 
be shown to the King and Wolsey, and hu to bedanken ed. He also 
gave a secret promise in writing not to revoke the commission which was 
not to be used. ‘This secret commission was entrusted to Campeggio, 
the legate sent to England as Wolsey's calleàgue to try the cause, with 
strict injunctions not to let it go out of his hands. 

Campeggio suffered severely from: gout, and his progress to England 
was alow and tedious, He reached London on October 7, prostrated by 
illness; but he had the full command of the business, and Wolsey found, 
to his dismay, that he had no means of taking it out of his hands. 
Moreover, Campeggio had promised the Pope before leaving not ta give 
sentence without reference to him, He tried first to dissuade the King 
from the trial; then to induce the Queen to accept an hanourahle release 
by entering a convent. Both attempts ће found hopeless, The Queen 
was as determined as the King, and was supported by general sympatlıy 
out of doors, the women, particularly, cheering her wherever she went. 

On November 8 the King declared to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
at Bridewell the reasons for his conduct, imputing, as before, to the 
French ambassadors the first doubts of his marriage. But before 
matters had come to a trial Catharine showed Amt tt d n document 
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which seemed to make the validity of the marriage tmimpeachable. It 
was a copy of n brief preserved in Spain, by which Julius IT had given, 
at the earnest request of Queen Isabella, « full dispensation for the 
marriage, assuming that the previous marriage with Arthur had really 
been consummated, The King and Wolsey were seriously perplexed. 
They put forth reasons for believing the brief to be a forgery, and urged 
the Queen herself, as if in her own interest, to write to the Emperor to 
send it to England. "The object, however, was too plain; and though, 
under positive compulsion, she did write as requested, her messenger, as 

The King was now living under one roof with Anne Boleyn, having 
given her a fine suite of apartments next to his own at Greenwich, and 
was quite infatuated in his passion, only awaiting an authoritative pro- 
nouncement that should allow him to marry. Early in February, 1529, 
his prospects seemed to be changed by a false report of the death of 
Clement VII; but the Pope, after being really very ill, recovered slowly in 
the spring, and was no sooner again fit for business than he was pestered 
by English agents with demands to declare the brief in Spain a forgery. 
The attempt to discredit the brief, however, was at last abandoned ; and 
the King and Wolsey determined to commence the trial and push it on 
as fast as possible, for fear of some arrest of the proceedings. Good 
reasons had already been given at Rome by the Imperial ambassador 
for revocation of the cause; but the Pope declined to interfere with 

The Court. was formally opened accordingly at Blackfriars on May 31, 
when citations were issued to the King nnd Queen to appear on June 18, 
td their jurisdiction. This objection being considered, on the 21st the 
Legates pronounced themselves to be competent judges; whereupon the 
Queen intimated an appeal to the Pope and withdrew, after some 
touching words addressed to the Eine in Court, Being called again and 
refusing to return, she was pronounced eontumacious, and the trial went 
on. But an incident at the fifth sitting, which was on the 28th, 
astonished everyone. John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester— a lover of books. 
who commonly avoided public life—eaid that the King st a former 
sitting had professed justice to be his only aim, and had invited 
everyone who could throw light upon the subject to relieve his scruples. 
He therefore felt bound in duty to show the conclusion which he had 
reached after two years’ careful study ; which was that the marriage was 
indissoluble by any authority, divine or human, and he presented a book 
which he had composed on the subject. He was followed by Standish, 
Bishop of St Asaph, and Dr Ligham, Dean of the Arches, who maintained 
the same view: 

The Legates remonstrated, rather mildly, that Fisher was pronouncing 
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in a cause which was not committed to him: and the King composed, but 
probably did not deliver, a very angry speech in reply addressed to the 
judges. The Court went on, taking evidence chiefly about the circum- 
stances of Prince Arthurs marriage, till July 23, when Campeggio 
prorogued it to October 1. Shortly afterwards arrived an intimation 
that the cause was “advoked” to Rome and all further proceedings 
must be prosecuted there. ‘This the Imperialists had procured on the 
Queen's demand for justice, which the Pope could not resist, and Henry 
saw that it was a death-blow to his expectations. 

The fall of Wolsey was now inevitable. From the first the business 
of the divorce had been a source of intense anxiety to him, knowing as 
he did that, if he fniled to give the King satisfaction, his ruin would be 
easily achieved by the leading lords who had been so long excluded from 
the King’s counsels, And now that the failure was complete he was 
visibly out of favour. But the King was too well aware of his value not 
to desire his advice about many things, even now: and there was one 
matter in particular in which his guiding hand had scarcely completed 
his work. The King, indeed, had intended to send him to Cambray to 
assist in a European settlement if the trial could have been got over 
soon enough: but Bishop Tunstall and Sir Thomas More were sent in 
his place. By the Treaty of Cambray, signed on August 5, the state of 
war between Francia and the Emperor was ended, the conditions af the 
Treaty of Madrid were at length modified, and Francis was permitted to 
redeem his son» without parting with Burgundy. It was undoubtedly 
the Emperor's fear of England that secured these favourable conditions 
for France, and France had in return to take upon herself all the 
Emperors linbilities to Henry, The English also made their own 
separate treaties at Cambray both with the Emperor and with Francis, 

But through the influence of Anne Boleyn Wolsey was presently 
excluded from the King's presence, und ultimately he found himself cut 
off from all communication with his sovereign. On October 9, the first 
day of Michaelmas term, he took his seat as Chancellor for the last time 
in Westminster Hall. That day an indictment was preferred against 
him in the King’s Bench, id the 30th of the same month was 
appointed for his trial But meanwhile he was made to surrender 
the Great Seal and to execute a curious deed, їп which he confessed the 
praemunire of which he was afterwards found guilty, and desired the King 
to take all his land and property in part compensation for his offences. 
This he did, not because the praemumire was just, but only in the hope 
of avoiding a parliamentary impeachment; which nevertheless was 
brought forward in the House of Lords, but was thrown ont in the 
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been unduly influenced, and the Commons were so subservient that one 
of their Acts was expressly to relense the King from repayment of the 
forced loan—for which, as may be imagined, they incurred general ill- 
will. They also sent up a host of bills to the Lords, attacking abuses 
connected with probates, mortuaries, and other matters of spiritual 
jurisdiction, and also against clerical pluralities, and non-residence. 
Bishop Fisher thought it right to protest in the House of Lords against 
the spirit and tendency of such legislation; and because he had pointed. 
to the example of Bohemin as a kingdom ruined by lack of faith, the 
Speaker and thirty of the Commons were deputed to complain to 
the King that Fisher seemed to regard them as no better than Turks 
and infidels, It may be suspected that they were pra ; for Henry 
was certainly glad of the opportunity of calling on the Bishop to 
EUR 


On the breaking up of the Legatine Court the King had been just 
about to give up further pursuit of n divorce as hopeless; and in that 
belief he had sought to get the cause superseded at Rome that he might 
not be summoned out of his own realm, But in August, when he visited 
Waltham Abbey in a progress, he was told of a suggestion made by 
one Thomas Cranmer, a private tutor who had been there just before 
(having been driven from Cambridge by an epidemic), that he might 
still get warant enough for treating his marriage as invalid by 
procuring a number of opinions to that effect from English and foreign 
universities. He at once caught at the idea, and relied on the friendship 
of Francis to procure what he wanted on the other side of the Channel. 

In the beginning of the year 1530, when the Emperor had gone to 
Bologna to be crowned by the Pope, Anne Boleyn's father, who had 
recently been created Ear] of. Wiltshire, and Dr Stokesley, Bishop elect 
of London, were sent thither with a commission to treat for a universal 
pesce und a general alliance against the Turk. ‘That was the pretext ; 
and no doubt aid against the Turks would then have been particularly 
valuable to the Emperor, seeing that they had got fast hold of Hungary, 
and had quite recently besieged Vienna. But the main object was to 
explain to Cparles with great show of cordiality, now that the two 
sovereigns wde friends again, the manifold against the 
validity of Henry's marriage with his aunt, And with this purpose in 
view, Stokesley on his way through France strove to quicken the proc 
of getting opinions from French universities, The decisions even of the 
English universities were only obtained in March and April, under what - 
pressure it is Needless to say, The imere purpose of the proceedings 
raised the ind’gnation of the women of Oxford, who pelted with stones 
Bishop Longländ, the Chaneellor, and his companion, when they came 
to obtain the a! of the University. No wonder, therefore, that when 
Wilishire arrived at Bologna in March no French university had been 
induced to pronounce a judgment. His mission, in truth was any hing 
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bot a success, and it is hard to sce that much could have been 
expected of it. For the Pope, just before his coming, had issued a. Bull, 
dated March 7, committing the King’s cause to Capisucchi, Auditor of 
the Hota; which after his arrival was followed by another on the 21st, 
forbidding all ecclesiastical judges or lawyers from speaking or writing 
uainst the validity of the marriage, Worse still, Wiltshire'’s presence 
gave opportunity to serve him, as Henry's representative, with a summons 
for his master to appear in person or by deputy before the tribunal at 
Rome. The Pope, however, offered to suspend the cause till September, 
if Henry would take no further step till then; and the King accepted 
the offer. 

Wolsey, meanwhile, had been living at Esher, in a house belonging 
to him as Bishop of Winchester, whither on his disgrace he was ordered 
to withdraw, But his enemies, fearing lest the King should again 
employ his services, were anxious that he should be sent to his other 
and more remote northern diocese; and an arrangement was made in 
Fehruary, 1530, by which he received a general pardon, resigning to the 
King for a sum of ready money the bishoprie of Winchester and the 
Abbey of 5t Alban's, while the possessions.of his archbishopric of York 
were restored to him, He began his journey north early in Lent, 
paused at Peterborough over Easter, und spent the summer at Southwell, 
a seat of the Archbishops af York, where he was intensely mortified to 
learn that the King had determined to dissolve two Colleges, the one at 
Ipswich and the other at Oxford, of which he had brought about the 
establishment with great labour and cost. For this object, as early as 
1524, he had procured Bulls to dissolve certain small monasteries and 
apply their revenues to his new foundations; and the obloquy he had 
incurred from other causes was certainly increased by the dissolution of 
those Houses, Indeed in 1523 a riot took place at Bayham in Sussex, 
where a company in disguise restored, though only for a few days, the 
extruded Canons. The Ipswich College was suppressed by the Ki 
At Oxford, however, the buildings had advanced too far to be sti 
and the work was completed on a les magnificent design. After 
Wolsey's death the King called it “King Henry VII's College.” It 
is now known as Christ Church. 

In the autumn Wolsey moved further north, ani, reaching Cawood 
by the beginning of November, at length hoped to be installed in his 
own Cathedral of York on the Tth. But on the 4th he was visited by 
the Earl of Northumberland, who suddenly notified to him his arrest on 
a charge of treason, His Italian physician Agostini had been bribed 
by the Duke of Norfolk to betray secret communicstions which he had 
held with the French Ambassador de Vaulx, and the charge was added 
that he had urged the Pope to excommunicate the King and so cause an 
insurrection, Unconscious of this, he was conducted to Sheffield, where, 
at the Earl of Shrewshurys house, he was alarmed to learn that Sir 
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As Sir William was Constahle of the Tower, Wolsey now perceived that 
his execution was intended; and sheer terror brought on an illness, of 
which he died on the way at Leicester, 

So passed away the great Cardinal, the animating spirit of whose 
whole career is expressed in the sad words he uttered at the last, that if 
have given him over in his grey hairs, Conspicuous beyond all other 
victims of royal ingratitude, he had strained every nerve to make his 
sovereign great, wealthy, and powerful. His devotion to the King had 
undoubtedly interfered with his spiritual duties as a Churchman; it 
was not until his fall that he was able to give any care to his рер 
function. “The new career, so soon terminated, showed another a 
more amiable side in his character. ‘That he might have been happy if 
unmolested, even when stripped of power, there is little reason to doubt. 
Yet his was a soul that loved grandeur and display, magnificent in 
huilding and in schemes for education; he was ambitious, no doubt, 
and it might be high-handed, as the agent of a despotic master, but 
with nothing mean or sordid in his charncter, And something of ambi- 
tion might surely be condoned in one whose favour the greatest princes 
of Europe were eager to secure. For with a penetrating glance he saw 
through all their different aims and devices, ‘The glamour of external 
greatness never imposed upon him; and, whatever bribes or tributes 
might be offered to himeelf, his splendid political abilities were devoted 
with single-minded aim to the service of his King and country, He 
raised England from the rank оѓ а second-rate Power among the nations. 
His faults, indeed, are not to be denied. Impure as a priest and unscri- 
pulous in many ways as a statesman, he was only a conspicuous example 
in these things of a prevailing moral corruption, But his great public 
services, fruitful in their consequences even under the perverse influences 
which succeeded him, would have produced yet nobler results for his 
country, if bis policy had been left without interference, 

_ Meanwhile, the King had fallen on a new device to force the Pope's 
hand. A meeting of notable persons was called on June 12, to draw up 
a joint address to hie Holines, urging him to decide the cause in 
Henry's favour, lest they should be driven to take the matter into their 
own hands, To obtain subscriptions to this the nobles were separately 
e with, en pase down into the country to obtain 
signatures and. seals of peers and prelates, among others of Wo 
at Southwell. It was finally dispatched on July 19; and SE 
though he might well have felt indignant at this attempt to influence 
his judicial decision by threats, made on September ST a remarkably 
temperate reply. He had, moreover, a few months before, sent to England 
a Nuncio named Nicholas de) Burgo to smooth matters; and the prospect 
of justice to Catharine was not improved by this perpetual dallying. 
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Bishop Fisher, however, was most assiduous in writing books to support 
her cause—so much so that Archbishop Warham, awed by the King's 
authority, called him to his house one day, and earnestly, but in vam, 
besought him to retract. 

Nevertheless inhibitions came from Rome which, it was believed, made 
the King at one time really think of putting away Anne Boleyn. "l'his 
was at the beginning of the year 1531. But he recovered heart when 
repeated briefs seemed only to grow weaker; and, conscious of his power 
at home, he sought to attain his object by breaking down the independ- 
ence of the clergy, from the whole body of whom he contrived to extort, 
not only a hesvy line for & praemunire which they were held to have 
incurred by submitting to the legntine jurisdiction of Wolsey, but also 
an acknowledgment of his being “Suprem e Head" of the Church of 
SE This title was only conceded to him by the Convocation of 

terbury after a three duys' debate, when it was carried at last by an 
SELA the modifying words “so far as the law of Christ 
allows.” Nor was it without protest that the northern clergy were 
brought to the same acknowledgment. "This eneroachment on their 
liberties made the clergy of the south regret their pecuniary grant; 
a they were altogether helpless, though in the end of August their 
assessment led to a riotous attack on the Bishop of London's palace 
H St Pauls; 

Parliament had met on January 15, and was kept sitting into March 
without doing anything material. All the members were anxious to go 
home, und the Queen's friends easily got leave. On March 80 it was 

| for Easter, when Sir Thomas More as. Chancellor, though 
utterly sick of an office which he had unwillingly accepted even with the 
essurance that his own convictions would be respected, found himself 
obliged to declare to the Conunons, in order that they might check 
ill reports in the country, the conscientious motives by which the King 
said he had been induced tọ seek a divorce, and the opinious obtained in 
his favour from the greatest universities in. Christendom. What effect 
this had in allaying popular indignation at the King’s proceedings is 
us doubtful A stmunge occurrence in February iu Bishop Fisher’ 
househohl had produced а most unpleasant impression. A number of 
the servants fell ill, and two of them died. It was found that the cook 
had put poison in some pottage, of which happily the Bishop himself had 
not tasted; but it waa generally believed his life hod been aimed at by 
Anne Boleyn’s friends. The King, however, was very angry; and, to 
avert suspicion, caused the Parliament to pass an er pont facto law, which 
was at once put in force, visiting the crime of poisoning with the hideous 
penalty of being boiled alive. 

At Rome the cause hardly made any progress, Henry in fact, though 
he would not appear there, either personally or by proxy, employed 
agents to delay it, especially a lawyer named Sir Edwanl Carne, called 
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his erator, who, without showing any commission from him, argued 
that he should not be summoned out of his realm. In his protest to that 
effect Henry had the support of Francis L who urged that the cause might 
a least be tried &t Cambray, and procured a decision for the King from 
the University of Orleans that he could not be compelled to appear at 
Rome, And though the process actually began in June, it was soon 
suspended for the Homan holidays from July to October, when the 
excusator nt length produced a commission, nnd the question about. 
giving him a hearing next occupied the Court. In November this was 
refused until he should produce a power from the King to stand to the 
and, in point of fact, the whole of the following year was wasted before 
the principal cause was reached. 

Meanwhile, Catharine suffered more and more from the delay of 
justice. On May 91 xhe had to endure à conference with about thirty of 
the leading peers, accompanied by Bishops Stokesley and Longland and 
other clergymen, who were sent by the King to remonstrate with her on 
the seandal she had caused by his being cited to Rome. In July she was 
ordered to remain at Windsor while the King went about hunting with 
Anne Boleyn; and, when the Queen sent a message after him regretting 
that he had pot bid her farewell, he sent her word in reply that he was 
offended with her on account af the citation, After that they never met 
again, ‘She was ordered to withdraw to the Moor in Hertfordshire, and 
afterwards te Easthampstead. But even then she was not free from 
deputations; for another eame to her at the Moor m October, to urge 
waa in vain they plied her with arguments, which she answered with 
equal gentleness nnd firmness, As she came to understand the King’s 
mind, she wa» more resolved than ever to have: her cause: decided at 
Rome, 

And Вопіе was at last really moved in her behalf. Slow as he wna 
to take actior!s Clement was compelled, on January 25, 1532, to send the 
King a brief Of reproof for his desertion of Catharine and cohabitation 
with Anne Beleyn. But Henry induced the Parliament, now assembled 
for a new session, lo. pass a bill,—which he told the Nuncio was passed 
against his will by the Commons out of their great hatred to the Pope— 
for abolishing the payment of First-fruits to Rome, This Act, however, 
it was left in the King’s power to suspend till the Pope met his wishes; 
und how litt]? the Commons acted. spontaneomly in such matters may 
he seen by what speedily followed. On March 18 the Speaker and a 
deputation al that body waited on the King to complain of a number of 
grievances td Which the laity were subjëcted by “the Prelates and 
Ordinaries,” And which they desired the King would remedy. But with 
this petition hey at the same time begged for a dissolution of Parliament, 
considering phe excessive cost they hui sustained by long attendance, 
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The King replied that their second request was inconsistent with their 
first. They must wait for the answer of the Ordinaries to their com- 
plaints, and meanwhile he desired their assent to a very unpopular bill 
about wardships, which he had persuaded the Lords to pass. But he 
could not get the Commons to agree to it. 

Parliament was prorogued for ten days at Easter, On Easter Day 
(March 31), William Peto, Provincial of the Grey Friars, preached before 
the King at Greenwich & sermon in which he pointed out how Kings 
were encouraged in evil by false counsellors. After the sermon, being 
called to à private interview, Peto further warned the King that he was 
designs, The King dissembled his ill-will and licensed Peto to leave the 
kingdom on his duties; after which he eawed Dr Richard Curren, а 
chaplain of his own, to preach in the same place « sermon of an opposite 
tenor, In this Curwen not only contradicted what Peto had said in the 
pulpit, but added that he wished Peto were there to answer him; on 
which the Warden of the convent, Henry Elatowe, at once answered him 
in Petos place. Peto was then recalled by the King, who asked him to 
deprive the Warden; but he refused, and both he and Elstowe were 
committed bo prison. 

When Parliament met again in April the Commons were solicited for 
aid in the fortification of the Scotch frontier. ‘They objected to the 
expense; and two members said boldly that the Borders were secure 
enough, if the King would only take beck his Queen and live in peace 
with the Emperor; for without foreign aid the Scots could do no harm. 
On the 30th the King sent for the Speaker and. others of the Commons, 
and delivered to them the answer of the Ordinaries to their complaints, 
which he said be did not think would satisfy them, but he would leave 
them to consider it, and would himself be an indifferent judge between 
them. In such strange fashion did he declare his impartiality. On 
May 11 he sent for them again, and said that he had discovered that the 
clergy were but half his subjects, since the Bishops at their consecration 
took an oath at variance with the ont they took to him, After some 
references to and fro the final result was the famous “Submission of the 
Clergy " agreed to on May 15, and presented to the King at Westminster 
on the following day. Hereby they agreed to enact no new ordinances 
without royal licence and to submit to a Committee of sixteen persons, 
one half laymen and one half clerics, the question as to what ordinances 
should be annulled aa inconsistent with God's laws and those of the realin. 

On that same day Sir Thomas More, who had done his best to prevent 
these innovations, surrendered his office of Chancellor, from which he had 
long sought in vain te be released. To Rll his place in some respects, 
Thomas Audeley, the Speaker, wus at first appointed Keeper of the 
Great Seal, but in the following January received the full title and office 
of Lord Chancellor, 
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Henry's way was now tolerably clear, and on June 23, 1592, he made 
a secret alliance with Francis I for mutual aid against the Emperor when 
it should be required. Francis for eee the belief that 
to gratify an insane passion Henry had put himself completely in his 
hands. Henry, however, was really using him to ward off excommunica- 
tion; which, if pronounced, Francis informed the Pope he would resent 
as deeply as Henry himself. And, to give greater effect to the threal, 
Henry persunded him to an interview, the only professed object of which 
—the concerting of measures against the Turk—was not only seen to 
be a pretence, but was meant to be seen through. It took place in 
October between Calais and Boulogne, with much less pomp than: the 
Field of Cloth of Gold twelve years before. But the various meetings 
lasted over 4 week, and made an effective demonstration; and to coun- 
teract this the Emperor arranged a meeting with the Pope, which took 
place at Bologna in December. Anne Boleyn, of course, crossed with 
Henry to the meetings with Francis, who was found ready to dance with. 
her. She had been created Marchioness of Pembroke on Septeniber T, and 
Imperialists were relieved to find that Henry had not yet married her. 
Clement was compelled to warn the King by another brief on November 15 
to put her away on pain of excommunication, 

Towards the close of the year the Earl of Northumberland invaded 
the Scotch border, and a state of war continued between the two countries 
for some months, but led to no great results. 

Another event favoured Henry's aims. Archbishop Warham, who 
had striven hard to maintain the old privileges of the clergy, died in 
August. Henry at once proposed to name as his successor ‘Thomas 
Cranmer, who had been so useful in suggesting the appeal to the univer- 
sities. He bad lately sent him as ambassador to the Emperor with 
secret messages to the German Princes to gain their alliance against their 
Emperor to Vienna, and then to Mantua, where in November he received 
his recall with 4 view to his approaching elevation, In February, 1535, 
bulls for his promotion were demanded of the Pope, who was then still 
at Bologna in frequent conference with the Emperor, and were obtained 
free of payment of First-fruits by the suggestion that the King, if 
favourably dealt with, had it in his power to cancel the Act against 
First-fruits generi ly. 

But before this, on January 25, Henry had secretly married Anne 
Boleyn, and, knowing her to be with child, was preparing to have ber 
openly proclaimed as Queen, To guard against consequences, however, 
he first obtained from Convocation opinions against the Pope's dispensing 
power in cases similar to that of Catharine, and then from Parliament an 
Act making appeals to Rome high treason. On Easter Eve, April 12, 
Anne went to mass in great state and was publicly named Queen. No 
sentence had yet been given by any Court to release the King from his 
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marriage with Catharine: but on Good Friday the new Archbishop 
wrote to him (of course by desire) a very humble request that he would 
allow him to determine that weighty cause which had remained so long 
undecided. The King willingly gave him a commission to try it; and 
the Archbishop cited him end Catharine to appear before him at 
Dunstable—a place carefully selected] as being conveniently out of the 
way. There, on May 23, sentence was given of the nullity of the King’s 
first marriage; and five days later at Lambeth a very secret enquiry waa 
held before Thomas Cromwell and others as to the validity of the King's 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. Of course it-was pronounced valid, though 
the very date of the event was uncertain, and all the details were kept 
a profound secret. Anne was crowned at Westminster on Whitsunday, 
June 1, with all due state, but with no appearance of popular enthusiasm. 
Then another deputation was sent to Catharine, now at Ampthill, to 
inform ber that she was no longer Queen and must. henceforth bear 
the name of Princess Dowager; but she refused to submit to such a 
desrradatic 





Sentence of excommunication was pronounced against Henry. at 
-Rome on July 11; but even now he was allowed until the.end of Sep- 
tember to set himself right, before the sentence should be declared openly, 
by taking back his wife and putting away Anne Boleyn. "This troubled 
his ally Francis more than himself; for the Pope was coming to France for 
an interview at which he hoped to make Henry's peace. This interview, 
indeed, had been planned with Henry's own approval, the policy then 
being to make the Pope feel that he must look to France and England 
to save him from the necessity of holding a Gener! Council at the 
Emperors bidding. But Henry now completely changed his tone and 
endeavoured to dissuncde Francis from meeting the Pope a£ all ;— which, 
however, Francis was bent on doing, in order to arrange the marriage, 
which afterwards took place, of his son Henry, Duke of Orleans, with the 
Popes niece, Catharine de’ Medici. He met the Pope at Marseilles in 
October; but, while they were both there still in November, Dr Edmund 
Bonnier, a skilful agent of the King, who had followed Clement from 
Rome, intimated to his Holiness an appeal on Henry's behalf to the next 
- General Council against the sentence of excommunication, Next month 
the King’s Council at home came to a resolution that the Pope should 
henceforth be designated merely “ Bishop of Rome”; and during the 
following year written acknowledgments were extorted from Bishops, 
nbbeys; prioris, and parochial clergy all over the kingdom that the 
Roman pontiff had no more authority than any foreign Bishop. 

The policy which the King had now been pursuing for four successive 
years had been inspired by ‘Thomas Cromwell, who, os we have seen, had 
leen in Wolsey's service, He was a man of humble origin, who, after n 
toving youth spent in Italy and elsewhere, had risen by the use of his 
wits, and since Iris master’s fall had now been for three years a Privy 
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Councillor, In 1594 he was made the King's chief secretary, and a few 
months later Master of the Rolls, But even in August, 1553, he had 
commonly called the Nun of Canterbury, or the Holy Maid of Kent, 
who had long professed to have visions and trunces, Afterwards he 
examined her himself, and committed her and a number of her friends 
to prison. She had uttered fearful warnings to the King in the case of 
his marrying Anne Boleyn; and efforts were made to prove that she had 
been encouraged by Catharine's friends, It was even sought to implicate 
Catharine herself, but no case could be made out against her. ‘The 
charge was more plausible against Bishop Fisher, who had certainly 
communicated with her in previous years, but only in order to test her 
pretensions, which found wide credit, even with people of high standing. 
His name, and at first that of Sir Thomas More likewise, were included 
in a bill of attainder against the Nun’s adherents; but Sir Thomas 
entirely cleared himself, and the charge against the Bishop amounted 
only to misprision. Ultimately the Nun and six others were attainted 
of treason and afterwards executed at Tyburn, while the Bishop 
and five more were fomd guilty of misprision of treason, and were 
sentenced to forfeiture of goods, 

On March 23, 1534, the Pepe pronounced Henry's marriage with 
Catharine valid, while Parliament in England was passing an Act of 
Succession in favour of Anne Boleyn's issue. Her daughter, Elizabeth 
had been hori i September, 1523; Orders were circulated throughout 
the kingdom to arrest preachers who maintained the Pope's authority, 
and to put the country in a state of defence in case the Emperor 
should attempt invasion. 'The King's subjects generally were required 
to swear to the Act of Succession; and those who refused were sent to 
the Tower, Sit Thomas More and Bishop Fisher among the first. ‘Then 
to prevent inconvenient preaching, the different Orders of Friars were 
placed under two Provincials appointed by the King. But the Grey 
Friars Observants declined the articles proposed to them by these 
Visitors as contrary to their obedience to the Pope : whereupon some were 
sent to the Tower, and sonn afterwards the whole Order was suppressed. 

It was fortunate for Henry that on May 11, this year, he was able to 
make a peace With his nephew, James V, which relieved him from the 
danger of a pApal interdict being executed by menns of an invasion from 
Scotland, Just about the same time William, Lord Dacres, who for 
nine years pést had ruled the West Marches ox his father had done 
before him, was committed to the Tower on a charge of treason, arising, 
apparently, ovt of border feuds. He waa tried in July, and, strange to say, 
nejuitted, for Such a result of an indictment was then quite unheard af, 
And the joy ¢f the people at the event was all the greater because it was 
known that Anne Boleyn had been using her influence against him aa 


one who sympathised with Catharine. 
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But a more serious danger now appeared in Ireland. Gerald, Earl of 
Kildare, the Lord Deputy, who had used the King's artillery for his own 
castles, had been summoned to England in 1533, but delays ensued, and 
he only arrived in London in the spring of 1594, suffering from a wound 
that he had received in an encounter, and not likely to live long. He 
was not at first imprisoned, and efforts were made to lure his son, Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald, over to England. But the young man (deceived, 
it is said, by a false report of his father's execution) rebelled, declaring 
that he upheld the Popes cause and that the King's adherents were 
accursed. He murdered Archbishop Allen of Dublin, the Chancellor of 
Ireland (July 23), as he waa endeavouring to sail for England, and 
became for a short time virtual ruler of the country, which he ordered 
all the English to quit on pain of death. Piers Butler, Earl of Ossory, 
however, made a stand for the King at Waterford, and Lord Thomas 
was compelled to raise the siege laid by him to Dublin, when Sir 
William Skeffington, appointed a second time as Lord Deputy, arrived 
from Wales in October; after which matters began to mend. 

In England, to complete the work of the year, Parliament met in 
November, arid passed, among other legislation, Acts for confirming the 
King’s title as Supreme Head of the Church, for granting him the first- 
fruits and tenths before paid to the Pope, and for attainting More and 
Fisher of misprision and the Ear! of Kildare of treason. But Parliament 
passed meastires at dictation, aid several of the chief lords of England 
were In secret communication with the imperial ambassador Chapuys to 
urge the Emperor to invade England. 

Cromwell was now appointed the King's Vicar-General in spiritual 
things, and in the spring of 1535 the Act of Supremacy began to be put into 
execution. An oath to the suceession.of Anne Boleyn’s issue had already 
been extorted in the previous year from the monks of the Charter House, 
which some of them seem not to have taken until after a significant visit 
from one of the London Sheriffs. But now they were required to swear 
to the supremacy in derogation of the Pope's authority. Prior Houghton, 
with two other Priors of the Order who had lately come up to London, 
approached Cromwell at the Rolls in the hope of obtaining some 
mitigation of the terms required; but unconditional acknowledgment 
of the King’s supremacy was insisted on, All three refused, and repeated 
their refusal a few days later in the Tower, They were tried in April, 
together with Dr Reynolds of the Brigettine Monastery of Siun, who, 
having been also committed to the Tower, had joined in their refusal: 
and all received sentence together. With them also were condemned, 
for a private conversation about the King's tyranny and licentiousness, 
John Hale, vicar of Isleworth, and a young priest named Robert Feron; 
but the latter had his pardon after sentence, having turned King's 
evidence. All the others were hanged at Tyburn on May 4, with even 
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Next eame the turn of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More, who 
with three fellow-prisoners, Dr Wilson, Abell, and Fetherstone, priests 
lately most intimate in the Royal household, were warned that they 
must swear to the Statutes both of Succession and Supremacy. All 
declined to do so, Six weeks were given them to consider the matter; 
and visits were paid by Cromwell and other councillors to More and 
Fisher in the Tower to shake their constancy; but all in vain. Fisher 
denied that the King was Supreme Head of the Church of England; 
More said he would not meddle with such questions. Fisher wns 
condemned on June 17, and was beheaded on Tower Hill on the 22nd. 
The King was all the more resolved on his death because the. Pope had 
made him a Cardinal on May 20, On July 1 More was brought up 
for trial on a complex indictment, one article of which showed that 
he did not, like Fisher, expressly repudiate the King’s ecclesiastical 
supremacy, but only kept silence when questioned about it. He 
made, as might be expected, an admirable defence, but in vain: and 
after his condemnation he declared frankly as to the statute that it 
was against his conscience, as he could never find, in all his studies, 
that a temporal lord ought to be head of the spiritualty. He was 
sentenced to undergo a traitor's death at Tyburn ; but it was commuted 
by the King to simple decapitation on Tower Hill, where he suffered on 
July 6. 

These executions filled the world with horror, both at home and 
abroad. The Emperor Charles V is said to have declared that he would 
rather have lost the best city in his dominions than such a councillor as 
Sir Thomas More. In Italy More was vehemently lamented, and men 
related with admiration the touching devotion of his daughter, Margaret 
Roper, who broke through the guards to embrace him on his way to the 
Tower. He was indeed a man to inspire affection far beyond his own 
family circle, Full of domestic feeling, yet no fess full of incomparable 
wit and humour, dragged into the service of the Court against his will 
on account of his high legal abilities and intellectual gifts, he had 
refused to yield one inch to solicitations against the cause of right and 
conscience. A true saint without a touch of austerity, save that which he 
practised on himself in secret, he lived in the world as one who erst ¢ md 
it perfectly, with a breadth of view and an innate cheerfulness of temper 
which no external terrors could depress, Of a mind altogether healthy, 
he was not beguiled by superstition or corrupted by gifts, but held his 
course straight on, Brought up in the household of Cardinal Morton, 
he had early devoted himself to learning, and became the special friend 
of Erasmus, His learning was entirely without pedantry, even as his 
humour was Without gall, lle loved men, he loved animals, be loved 
mechanism, avd every influence that tended to humanise or advance society, 
He had served his King in diplomatic missions with an ability that was 
fully apprecisted, and as Lord Chancellor with an integrity that was 
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noted as altogether exceptional. But his very probity had made him at 
Inst an obstacle in the King's path, and he was sacrificed, 

The three priests who had refused to acknowledge the Supremacy 
were retained in confinement. Two years later Dr Wilson received 
a pardon, The other two remained steadfast during five years’ 
imprisonment, and were executed in 1540, 

Роре Раш ПІ, who had conferred the hat upon Fisher (he had 
succeeded Clement VII in the previous year), would have issued a Bull 
to deprive Henry of his kingdom; but, owing to the mutual jealousies af 
the Emperor and Francis I, there was no sovereign who dared to execute 
the sentence. Henry, moreover, had been scheming for years with the 
citizens of Lübeck to fill the throne of Denmark with one who would 
unite with him and the Northern Powers of Europe against both Poy 
and Emperor; and, thouph his plan was a failure, the Danes elected a 
Lutheran King (Christian III) ill-pleasing to Charles V. Further, 
the English King was seeking to conclude a league with the German 
Protestants, and his intrigues gave the Emperor some anxiety. 

During the Intter half of 1585 the Bishops in England were inhibited 
from visiting their dioceses pending a royal visitation of the whale 
kingdom, while Cromwell sent out special Visitors for the monasteries, 
who with remarkable celerity traversed the greater part of the country 
in а very few months and sent private reports of gross immoralities, 
alleged to have been discovered ‘in a number of the Houses they 
visited. It is impossible, for many reasons, to attach much credit 
to these reports, or to think highly of the character of the Visitors 
The object was seen when Parliament met again in February, 1536, and 
passed, as the principal mensure of the session, nn Act for the dissalution 
of such monnsteries as had not revenues of £200 a year. It was passed, 
as tradition in the next generation reported, under very strong pressure, 
and certainly, as the preamble shows, on the Kings own statement 
of the results of the visitation, "These, it was said, proved that the 
smaller monasteries were given to vicious living, while the larger were 
quite as flagrant in the latter as in the former. 

Meanwhile, in January, Catharine of Aragon had died at Kimbolton, 
On hearing of the event Henry could not help exclaiming, “God be 
praised! We are now free from fear of war" 1f Catharine had lived, 
the Bull of privntion might even vet have been launched when the 
Emperor arrived at Romo in the spring; but the King calculated truly, 
The Court and Anne Roleyn wore yellow for the mourning for Catharine. 
But Annes own Die was near at hand; for Henry had long since 
tired of her, and could not make men respect her. He now «uid that 
Һе had been induced to marry her by witchernf In the course of the 
month ahe miscarried. On May Day, during a tournament at Green- 
wich, the King suddenly left her nud went to Westminster. Next day 
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were likewise placed in the Tower, Anne was charged with acts of 
adultery with them all. She protested her innocence, though she 
acknowledged some familiarities, On the 15th she and her brother 
were condemned, and the latter suffered two days later with the four 
other supposed paramour: On the 17th a secret enquiry was conducted 
by persons learned in the canon law, after which Cranmer pronounced 
her marriage with the King invalid, On the 19th che was beheaded on 
Tower Green. : 

For some time before her arrest the King had been secretly talking 
of matrimony with Jane, daughter of Sir John Seymour, of Wolfhall, 
Wiltshire. On the very day of Anne's execution Cranmer gave the King 
a dispensation for this new match, and on the next day the couple were 
secretly betrothed. On Ascension Day, however (May 25), the King 
wore white as a widower in mourning; and it was not till Whitsunday, 
June 4, that Jane was openly produced as Queen, having been married 
the week before. 

Parliament had been dissolved not long before. Anne Boleyn's arrest, 
It was the same Parliament which had been summoned at Wolsey's fall, 
and it had lasted for six years and a half. A new Parliament was 
called, and met on June 8, to pass, among other things, & new Act 
of Succession in favour of Jane Seymours issue, disinheriting that of 
both the two former Queens, "The Princess Mary, though her chief 
enemy was now dead, was not restored to favour until, to make life 
bearable, she had signed without reading an abject submission, acknow- 
ledging the King's laws by which she herself was a bastard. Shortly 
afterwards died the Duke of Richmond, the King’s natural son, who was 
believed to have been destined by Henry to succeed him on the throne 
in. case .of failure of issue by Jane Seymour; for he had procured a clause 
in the Succession Act enabling him in that contingency to dispose of the 
Thomas Howard, brother of the Duke of Norfolk, who had presumed to 
contract marriage with the King’s niece, Lady Margaret Douglas, He 
died in the Tower next year, At this time also the office of Lord Privy 
Seal was taken from Anne Boleyn’s father, the Earl of Wiltshire, and 
given to Cromwell 

In July there was meeting of Convocation, over which Dr Petre 
presided as deputy to Cromwell, the King's Vicar-General Since 
Gen had er to the Primacy several other Bishops favourable 
to the new principle of Royal Supremacy had been appointed, including 
Latimer erden: et: as the King was Ss es strengthen his 
position by an alliance with the German Protestants, it was important 
to set forth by authority a formulary of the faith as acknowledged 
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by the Church af England. "This was done in Ten Articles not greatly 
at variance with the beliefs hitherto received, though dissuading the 
use of the term Purgatory, and omitting all notice of four out of the 
Seven Sacraments. ‘This omission of course attracted some observation. 
But as to their positive contents Cardinal Pole himself found little fault 
with these Articles, his main objection being to the authority by 
which they were set forth. They were printed us “Articles devised by 
the King’s Highness to stablish Christian quietness and unity among 
un,” 


The legislation of past years had created much popular discontent, 
which was now increased by the dissolution of the monasteries. In the 
north rumours were spread that the King would appropriate all the 
Church plate; and when the Commissioners for levying a subsidy came 
to Caistor, in Lincolnshire, just after two «mall neighbouring monasteries 
had been suppressed, the people banded together to resist them. The 
Commissioners made a hasty retreat, but some of them were captured and 
compelled by the rebels to swear to be true to the King and to take their 
side. The insurgents likewise sent up two messengers to Windsor to lay 
their grievances before their sovereign. The answer returned by Henr 
was rough in the extreme, and he sent a force under the Duke of Suffolk 
to quell the rising, preparing himself to follow with another, which was 
to muster at Ampthill ‘The muster, however, was countermanded on 
news that the rebels were ready to submit; but Lincolnshire was scarcely 
quiet when a more formidable rising began in Yorkshire, called the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. A lawyer named Robert Aske caused a muster on 
Skipwith Moor, at which the men swore to be faithful to the King and 
preserve the Church from spoil; for here, as in Lincolnshire, men desired 
to combine loyalty with religion, which they believed to be in danger 
from the role of Cromwell and such Bishops as Cranmer and Latimer. 
Aske and his friends got posession of York. They took an oath of 
adhesion from the Mayor and commons at Doncaster, They replaced 
the expelled monks in their monasteries. Pomfret Castle was delivered 
up to them by Lord Darcy as too weak to hold out, though the Arch- 
bishop of York had taken refage with him there; and a herald named 
Lancaster, sent thither by the Earl of Shrewsbury, was forbidden by 
Aske to read the King’s proclamation, though he fell an his knees and 
begged leave to execute his commission. 

The Duke of Norfolk, sent by the King to put down the rising, 
joined the Earl of Shrewsbury and others i the Midlands, and sent an 
address to the rebels, offering them the choice of battle or submission. 
But on reaching Doncaster he found that the movement had assumed 
such dimensions that a conflict would have been disastrous: and accord- 
ingly he mide an agreement there with the rebels (October 27) and 
arranged for a general troce in the north, while Sir Ralph Ellerker 
and Hobert Bowes were sent up to the King to ask for an answer to 
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the demands of the insurgents. Henry wrote a temporising reply, but 
detained the messengers for some time on the excuse of various sinister 
rumours. Conferences were arranged in December at Pomfret and 
Doncaster, and a gener] pardon was proclaimed nt the latter place. 
Hereupon the King, putting a smooth face-on matters, wrote to Aske to 
come up and confer with him frankly; and, though not without misgivings 
in spite of his safe conduct, Aske came and seems to have been won over 
by royal uffability. Early in January (1537) he returned to Yorkshire 
and did his best to allay disquiet, declaring that the King was every way 
gracious and had approved the general pardon,—that he was sending 
Norfolk once more into the north, and that grievances would be 
discussed at a free Parliament at York, where also the Queen would 
be crowned. 

But the pardon had been already ill received at Kendal, in West- 
morland, where the people said they had done no wrong; and grave 
suspicions were aroused in Yorkshire that the King was fortifying Hull 
and Scarborough. One John Hallom was taken in an attempt to 
surprise Hull, and Sir Francis Bigod made an equally futile effort to 
march on Scarborough, Bigod fled and was afterwards captured near 
Carlisle, where he had joined himself to a new rising provoked by the 
King’s use of border thieves ta keep the country down. The Duke 
of Norfalk, when he came back, went first to Carlisle, where he proceeded 
by martial law against seventy-four of the insurgents and terrified the 
country with savage executions. He then went on to Durham and 
York, where he endeavoured to learn who were chieily responsible for 
the demands made and conceded at Doncaster. He wot Aske into hix 
bands -and sent him up to the King: while the Earle of Sussex and 
Derby reduced Lancashire to submission by hanging the Abbots of 
Whalley and Sawley and one or two monks, and securing the surrende 
of the Abbey of Furness, А 

The King’s principal danger was past; but meanwhile his anxieties 
abroad had increased. One thing was in his favour, that during the whole 
of 1596 the Emperor and Francis I were at wur, and neither of thi wished 
to interfere with him, But the Pope was trying to make peace between 
them; and having created Reginald Pole a Cardinal in December, 
he guve him on February 7 a commission as Legate to bring about 
Henry's return to his obedience to Rome Pole was a grandson of the 
Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV: and his mother, the Countess 
of Salisbury, was a sister of that Earl of Warwick who was put to death 
by Henry VII. At the beginning his reign Henry VIII wished to 
atone for hia father’s wrong and Reginald Pole. showing a great love of 
letters, was educated at the King's expense at Oxford and Padua. For 
this Pole was certainly most grateful; but he did not approve Henry's 
later policy and obtained leave to go abroad again, Pressed by the King for 
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treatise intended for the King's own eye, severely censuring his poliey 
and the cruelty with which he had enforced it. The King was exasper- 
ated at this, and still more at Pole's being made a Cardinal. But it 
was now his duty to go to England, or as near it as he could, and 
publish the papal censures against Henry; for which an opportunity 
was offered by the presence of James V at Paris, where, on January 1, 
1537, he married the French King’s daughter Madeleine. 'There were 
many indications, indeed, that the English would welcome a Scotch 
invasion if Henry did not mend his ways. But Francis did not dare to 
receive at his Court a papal Legate denounced by Henry as a traitor, 
whose surrender he claimed by treaty; and Maria of Hungary, the 
Regent of the Netherlands, also warned Pole not to come near her, 
but to seek refuge with the Cardinal of Liege, Poles mission was 
consequently « complete failure. 

And now Henry, having reduced the whole of the north country to 
subjection, left unfulfilled his promise of a free Parliament at York. On 
Norfolk's return he instituted a Council to govern the north—at first 
under Bishop Tunstall of Durham, afterwards under Holgate, Bishop 
of Llandaf Meanwhile a Council of divines imet in London to 
supply some omissions in the King's book of Articles issued in the 
previous year; and the result was the publication of a treatise entitled 
The Institution of a Christian Man, which the King allowed to go 
forth as a manual of doctrine agreed upon by the Bishops, without 
giving it the express sanction of a work which had been examined by 
himself It was accordingly called “the Bishops’ Book.” Five years 
later, & considerably revised edition of it, which had really ‘been 
examined by the King, was issued under the title of 4 Necessary 
Doctrine for any Christian Man, and was commonly called “the King's 
Book." In both these treatises the old number of seven Sacraments 
was acknowledged, and the doctrine concerning each of them was defined. 

On October 12 the Queen gave birth to a son (the future Edward VI) 
st Hampton Court. She died twelve days after. Three months previ- 
ously James V also had lost his newly-wedded Queen Madeleine. 

In the following усаг (1598) ће suppression of the monasteries was 
carried further. Several of the abbots and priors were induced to make 
formal surrenders, which were often, no doubt, voluntary in one sense, 
since pensions were more acceptable than visitations. The King's agents 
were likewise zealous in putting down images, pilgrimages, and super- 
stitions A wonder-working crucifix at Boxley in Kert was destroyed: 
and a solemn enquiry was held into the nature of a venerated relic, 
the “Blood of Hailes,” reputed to be the blood of our Lord. 

Meanwhile the dissolution of the monasteries wns quickened by 
information for treason against the heads of Houses who rejected the 
Royal Supremacy. The Prior of Lenton in Nottinghamshire, and the 
Abbot of Woburn were both executed. All friar were compelled to 
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These 
proceedi were not eel i view Of danger from abroad, hen th 
King heard of the ten years’ truce made in June between the 
and Francis. In September the amgaificent shrine of St Thomas at 
Canterbury was robbed of all its treasures, and the relics which had been 
the object of so many pilgrimages were burned. Henry's wrath was 
stimulated against the Saint who had brought a King of England low. 
ee CES peculiar horror at Rome; but all the 
Pope could do was to reissue (December 17) the Bull of Excommunication 
already published in 1535, with additions setting forth the King’s new 
enormities, and to attempt to procure its proclamation st least at 
Dieppe and Boulogne, or in Scotland or Ireland. 

But Henry anticipated the danger which threatened him. At the 
end of August Cardinal Pole's brother Sir Geoffrey was arrested ; and, 
questions having been put to him concerning his communications over 
sea, the fear of torture wrung from him information which was t 
to implicate his other brother Lord Montague and the ME of 
Exeter. These two noblemen were accordingly lodged in the Tower 
on November 4, Exeter would be next in succession if the King died 
without lawful issue, and Montague was the lineal heir of Clarence. 
The Marchiones of Exeter and the Countess of Salisbury, Montagne's 
mother, were alse closely examined. The two noblemen were tried for 
treason and beheaded on December 9, others who were found guilty 
along with them being hanged and quartered at Tyburn. Sir Geoffrey 
received a pardon on January 4, in consideration of his unwilling 
disclosures. On the other hand, Sir Nicholas Carew, who was arrested 
on December 31, was found guilty of treason in February, 1539, 
mainly for conversations with the Marquis of Exeter, and was 
beheaded on Tower Hill on March 3. 

The Pope, however, was now encouraged by the better under- 
standing between the Emperor and Francis to send Cardinal Pole 
on a new mission to those two sovereigns to induce them to forbid 
commercia] intercourse with England; and David Beton was at the 
sume time made a Cardinal with a view to his publishing in Scotland 
the Bull of Excommuniestion against Henry. Pole travelled by land to 
Spain, and ot February 15 was received by the Emperor at Toledo 
in spite of the remonstrances of the English ambassador, Sir ‘Thomas 
Wyatt. Yet his arrival did not seem agreeable to the Emperor, who 
declined to do as the Pope desired; and Pole returned to Carpentras, 
where he stayed with his friend Sadoleto till he received an answer 
lo a messag that he sent to Francis. Ваве ен азы ошу 
villing to prohibit intercourse with England condition that the 
Emperor would do the same; and Pole's second penton: hele ot mol 
practical fruit than the first had done. 

Henry wis nevertheless seriously alarmed. Orders were given for 
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put aside their habits, and their Houses were confise 
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the construction and repair of fortifications on the coasts, and general 
musters were held. The people, believing in the national danger, 
were zealous for the defence of the country, Parliament was called 
together in April, and occupied itself mainly in passing what was called 
the Act of the Six Articles for enforcing religious EE Ser was at 
answer to the taunts that the English were heretics, and the Po 
excommunication was well deserved. By this severe UNE deni 
transubstantiation involved death by fire and confiscation of goods, 
no abjuration being allowed in bar of execution; and it was further 
declared felony to maintain, either that Communion in both kinds was 
necessary, or that priests or any man or woman who had vowed chastity 
or widowhood might marry, or that private masses were not laudable, 
or that auricular confession was not expedient. But for all these 
offences except the denial of transubstantiation, a first conviction was 
visited merely with imprisonment and confiscation; a second was 
punished capitally. ‘There was also passed a great Act of Attainder 
against not only Exeter and Montague, but the Countess of Salisbury 
and a large number of other persons, some of whom were alive—for the 
most part refugees abroad—and some had been condemned and executed 
in recent years for treason, But the danger seemed even to increase in 
the latter part of the year, when the Emperor, on the invitation of 
Francis, passed through France on his way to the Low Countries, and 
was hospitably entertained in Paris. 

In this crisis Henry sought security by arranging a new marriage for 
himself with Anne, sister of William, Duke of Cleves, who by his 
pretensions to Gelders was a thorn in the side of the Emperor, and had, 
besides, family and other ties with the Protestant Princes of Germany, 
With these, moreover, Henry had for some time been cultivating а коой 
understanding and had given them great hopes in the previous years of 
a religious union against both Pope and Emperor. And though the 
Germans were sadly disappointed by the passing of the Act of the 
Six Articles, against which they strongly remonstrated, the political 
support of England was too valuable to be hastily rejected. 

In November proceedings for treason were taken against the two 
great Abbots of Reading and Colchester; and against the Abbot of 
Glastonbury for felony; all three were executed. ‘These trials were 
certainly irregular, and the treasons seem to have consisted merely of 

ivate conversations disapproving of Royal Supremacy and of the > 
proceedings. But the ee of these Abbots to dere 
perhaps their chief crime, and a rush of surrenders followed, so that 
very soon not a simple monastery was left. 

In the last days of December Anne of Cleves crossed from Calais to 
Deal, from which she went that day to Dover and on by stages through 
Canterbury to Rochester, where she remained all New Year's Day, 1540. 
Here she received A surprise visit from the King, who eame incognito 














and made himself known to her; ss he afterwards stated, he was 
disappointed as to her beauty, though he had secured beforehand her 
p painted by Holbein. He returned to Greenwich and received 

is bride publicly in Greenwich Park on January 3. The wedding took 
place on the Gth, | | 

Just six months later this marringe was declared null, but for the 
present no one doubted its validity, Believing that it would bring 
favour to the new German theology, Dr Barnes and two other preachers 
of what was called the New Learning, were indisereetly bold at Paul's 
Cross; but what school of opinion would prevail was for some time 
uncertain, Parliament met on April 12, and under the ment 
of Cromwell, who on the 17th was created Earl of Essex, did it» best 
still further to enrich the Crown, The great Military Order of St John. 
of Jerusalem was suppressed and its endowments were confiscated; a 
heavy subsidy was also voted, payable by instalments in four years. 
But, these things being secured, a great change took place. On June 10 
Cromwell was arrested at the Council table and committed to the 
Tower, where he was questioned about the circumstances of the King's 
marringe, and forced to make written statements to serve as evidence 
for its dissolution. But nothing was vet known on the subject when 
the two Houses of Parliament, acting on a hint, prayed that the validity: 
of his marriage might be inquired into by Convocation. ‘This was done, 
and after various depositions had been read to show that the King had 
never given his "inward consent" to his own public act, a sentence of 
nullity was pronounced. | 

This removed at once any fear of a misunderstanding with the 
Emperor, while it disappointed Francis and the Duke of Cleves. 
Anne herself, however, consented to the separation and was provided 
for in England, admitting that she remained a maid. A month later it 
was announced that the King had married Catharine Howard, niece of 
the Duke of Norfolk, who was prayed for as Queen on August 15. 
Meanwhile, July 9, a Bill of Attainder was passed against Cromwell in 
Parliament op account of various acts, some of which were regarded os 
reasonable and some heretical, among the latter being his- support 
of Dr Barnes, He was beheaded on Tower Hill on July 28. Two 
days later Dr Barnes, and. with him Jerome and Garrard, the two 
other clergymen who had preached at Paul's Cross in the spring, were 
burned as heretics at Smithfield; while three of the Old Learning who 
had been attainted in Parliament were hunged at the same place as 
traitors. 

It would be a mistake to say that Cromwell entirely directed the 
Cardinal Pole, he himself considered it the very height of statesmanship 
to endeavour to discern what was in the King's own mind and set 
himself zealously to follow it out And this, indeed, is the explanation 
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of his whole policy, He laboured to satisfy the King; vet at times he 
mistook the King's intention, and had the mortification occas! 
to sce the King himself deliberately upset all that he had been 
endeavouring to establish, or even to incur the King’s heavy displeasure. 
He maintained his position by pure obsequiousness, and there was 
no kind of cruelty or tyranny ‘of which he declined to be the agent. 
Seldom have vast and multifarious interests been so completely: under 
the control of a statesman so unscrupulous. He was continually open 
to bribes and was guilty of many acts of simony. No doubt there was 
something engaging in bis personality to men who like himself could 
take the world as it came. His early wanderings had given him a 
knowledge of men which, combined with a first-rate capacity for 
business, had paved his way to fortune. TER piven dul 
MM tastes and at acquaintance with Italian literature which few 
possessed in his day. It was from a study of the great work 
of Machiavelli, at a time when it was still in manuscript, that he derived 
those political principles which guided him through his whole career. 

For more than a year the King was highly satisfied with his fifth 
wife. In other matters he was not yet at ease. He had now no such 
convenient tool as Cromwell, and, distrusting most of his remaining 
ministers, stood in fear of a new insurrection, In April, 1541, a 
conspiracy was detected in Yorkshire to kill Holgate, Bishop of 
Llandaf, whom he had appointed President of the North, and take 
possession of Pomfret Castle. Though enlled a rebellion by chroniclers, 
the design was suppressed before it came to a hear, and the eege 
were executed, some in London and some at York. It was clear that 
the north of England was in a dangerous state, and Henry thought it 
advisable to go thither in person with a force of 4000 or 5000 horse. 
First, however, he determined to clear the Tower of inconvenient 
prisoners, The aged Countess of Salisbury, who had been attainted 
in Parliament without a trial two years before, was beheaded in the 
Tower on May 28. Lord Leonard Grey was tried on ne and 
exeented on the 95th for conduct considered treasonabl 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The King left London for the north on June 20; but his Tess 
was impeded by storms and floods, so that he only reached Lincoln on 
pat 9. On entering Yorkshire he was met by the country 
gentlemen; and those of them who had taken part in the rebellion 
of 1536-7, including Edward Lee, Archbishop of York, made their 
submission to him kneeling, with large gifts of money and thanks for his. 
pardon. The like submission and gifts had been made to him in 
Lincolnshire. He delayed his arrival at York till the middle of 

ber, expecting (as he afterwards gave out) a visit there from 
James V, But as the Scottish King made no sign of coming, be left on 
the 27th on his return southward. By the beginning of November he 
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was again at Hampton Court, when secret information was revealed to 
him through Cranmer. The Queen, it was found, had before her 
marriage to him been too intimate with more than one person ; and it 
was alleged that € during the royal progress in E had 
secret meetings with a paramour, The supposed accomplices of ber 
guilt were el: and, Parliament having sii in Deeg 1542, an 
Act of Attainder was passed against the Queen, who on February 13 
was beheaded within the Tower, She steadfastly denied any misconduct 
since her marriage; and her fate has been thought to have been the 
result of political intrigue. 

For about a year and a half the King remained a widower. Mean- 
while it should be noted that, having obtained from Parliament in 1539 
powers for the creation of new bishoprics, during the next three years 
he applied a portion of the confisented property of the monasteries to 
the endowment of six new sees; one of which, Westminster, was dissolved 
in the following reign, but the other five, after some vicissitudes, are Tn 
existence at the present day, Here also may be mentioned the publica- 
Don of an Authorised English Bible, which was first issued and ordered 
to be read in churches as early as 1536, 

In March, 1542, Henry began pressing his richer subjects far 
& loan; which, though little hope. was entertained of repayment, was 
generally granted, in the expectation that the money would be used in 
a war against France. But, though Francis and the Emperor were on 
the verge of war, and the former really invaded the latter's dominions in 
July, England remained neutral for nearly a whole year after, Henrys 
design was first to get Scotland completely into hia power, | 


A brief account seems desirable at this point of the course of events 
in Scotland, At the time of Albany's final withdrawal from the kingdom 
in the early summer of 1524, James V was only twelve years old, and 
should have remained still for some time under tutelage. But the 
circumstances were peculiar, Albany had not relinquished his claims 
upon the government, but had left behind him a garrison at Dunbar, 
and his cause was still upheld by James Beton, Archbishop of St Andrews, 
and Gawin Dunbar, Bishop of Aberdeen. His party, however, had really 
collapsed, and in July Queen Margaret caused her son to be declared of 
age by a Council at Holyrood, at which most of the Scotch lords swore 
fealty. ‘There seemed then to be a very general feeling for an agreement 
with England, especially a* the lonlé were encouraged to believe that 
their King would be allowed to marry the Princess Mary, notwithstand- 
ing her engagement to the Emperor; from which, as Wolsey secretly 
informed Maygaret, Henry intended to induce Charles to release lier. 

Unfortunately, the plans of the King and Wolsey included the recon- 
ciliation of Margaret to her husband Angus, who, after being for two 
years a refugee in France, eame to England just as Albany returned, and 
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was bent on going back to his own country. Магас wodl not hoir 
of being reconciled to him—all the less as she had now bestowed her 
affections on young Henry Stewart, second son of Lord Evandale, whom 
she had made Lord Treasurer; and both she and Arran, the great rival 
of Angus, declared that if the latter were allowed to cross the border, 
negotiation with England was at an end. Angus, however, made his 
way to Scotland, and, together with the Earl of Lennox and some other 
gentlemen, scaled the town walls of Edinburgh at four o'clock on a 
November morning; after which they opened the gates to their com- 
ies, and, when it was day, proclaimed at the Cross that they came as 
oyal subjects objecting to evil councillors about the King. But, as the 
Castle opened fire upon him, Angus found it prudent in the evening to 
quit the town and retire to Dalkeith : and that aame night Margaret 
took her son with her from Holyrood into the Castle for security. She 
then dispatched in his name an embassy to England; which, being 
received at Greenwich just before Christmas, proposed a peace, with the 
of James to Mary, and returned with an encouraging reply. 
But Angus had been meanwhile making friends with Archbishop Beton 
Ба м. who were displeased with the Queen's exclustveness: and, when 
the lords came to Edinburgh for a Parliament in February, 1525, they 
compelled her to bring her son out of the Castle to the Tolbooth, where 
a Council was appointed to carry on the government; and the summonses 
of treason against Angus and his friends were declared untrue. 
Margaret next sent a secret message to Albany asking for French 
support; but the time was unlucky, for the date of her messenger’s 
instructions was just two days before the battle of Pavia. Indeed from 
this time the French were generally very cautious about interfering in 
Scotch affairs without the consent of Henry, who was always a posible 
ally against the Emperor, or might be a very dangerous enemy. And 
Henry not only favoured Angus, but remonstrated strongly with his 
sister on lier efforts 1o procure a divorce from him. Angus thus had full 
control of affairs for three years, during which the young King was 
jealously guarded, and all important offices were filled by his relatives, 
it was a time when none could prevail against a Douglas. But Margaret 
obtained from Rome a divorce from Angus and married Henry Stewart, 
who was afterwards created Lord Methven; and her son, after repeated 
efforts had been made for his liberation, escaped to Stirling Castle in 
June, 1528. Ina few months Angus and his brother Sir George Douglas 
were driven to take refuge in England, where, to James’ iî SUR 
were well received by Henry 
James had no desire to quarrel witli his uncle, but the intrigues of 
Angus, together with border raids, brought about the hostilities which 
we have noticed i in 1532, when the Earl of Northumberland invaded the 
Marches as far aa the neighbourhood of Dunbar, By the mediation 
at нс negotiations were opened next year at Newcastle, and In 
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May, 1534, peace was concluded in London. Henry then sent to his 
nephew the Order of the Garter and afterwards enden roured. but 
without success, to draw him into his own policy in religion against the 
Pope. Henry might well desire this; for his own conduct had raised 
the political importance of Scotland among the nations. The Emperor 
courted James’ friendship, and the Pope sent him a consecrated sword 
and hat, meaning to take away Henry's title of Defender of the Faith 
and bestow it upon the Scottish King. Scotland, moreover, was an 
asylum for persons who disliked Henry's measures against the Church; 
and there was a serious possibility of an invasion from Scotland to drive 
Henry from the throne if he would not make his peace with Rome. 

In 1536 James went to France under engagement to marry Mary of 
Bourbon, daughter of the Duke of Vendôme; but the lady dil not please 
him, and he actually married Maleleine, eldest daughter of Francis I, at 
Paris in January, 1537. He took ber with him to Scotland; but she died 
in the following July. Next year ће married Mary, eldest daughter of 
the Duke of Guise and widow of the Duke of Longueville, Thus he was 
still strongly bound to France; but France remained on good terms with 
England, and James had no desire to disturb the existing tranquillity, 
In 1541 died two infant Princes to whom Mary had given birth, and 
also Jumes' mother Margaret, the Queen Dowager. Another child was 
expected in 1542, the year at which we have now arrived, when Henry, as 
we have said, was scheming to get Scotland completely under his power. 

In the spring Sir Thomas Wharton, Deputy Warden of the West 
Marches, submitted to the King and his Council a proposal to kidnap 
James while he was somewhere near Dumfries, and. to bring him to 
Henry. The project, however, was disapproved as dangerous and sure 
to be attended with scandal if it failed. In July the outbreak of war 
between Francis and the Emperor cut off Scotland from any hope of aid 
from France against English aggression; and, while James was anxious 
for a conference between commissioners of both realms’ to put down 
border raids, Sir Robert Bowes was sent down to the border and 
arranged with Angus an invasion of Teviotdale, It took place on 
August 24, when the English burned several places; but on their return 
they were caught in an ambuscade at Hadden Rig, Sir Robert Bowes and 
most of the leaders being taken prisoners. Angus, however, escaped. 

That very day, in total ignorance of this reverse in the north, the 
Privy Council were making preparations for a more considerable invasion 
under Norfolk. ‘The news of Bowes’ defeat made Englishmen all the 
more eager to avenge it, But James had done nothing to provoke war. 
His ambassador wns still in the English Court, desiring a passport for 
a larger embassy to treat of peace; and, though he hardly met with due 
civility, a meeting was at length arranged, which took place at York in 
September between commissioners on both sides But musters were 
made at the same time all over England; and, as Henry would accept 
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no terms, without free delivery of the prisoners taken by the Scots and 
renunciation of their alliance with France, the result was war. After it 
was begun Henry published a manifesto in his own justification, in which 
James was reproached with having shown ingratitude for protection 
afforded to him in his early years, by declining to meet Henry at York. 
The English King also revived the old claim of superiority over Scotland. 
The Duke of Norfolk crossed the border in October, and burned 
Kelso and laid waste the neighbouring country, but was obliged to return 
to Berwick in eight days for lack of victuals. An army suddenly raised 
by James was only able to skirmish with the invaders and harass their 
retreat. James would have pursued further to revenge the injury ; 
but the nobles objected, and he returned to Edinburgh. He was warned 
not to risk his life, being childless, in dangerous expeditions. But in 
November he passed secretly to the West Borders as far as Lochmaben, 
and directed Lord Maxwell, the Warden there, with the Earls of Cassillis 
and Glencairn and other lords, to invade England near the Solway 
They entered the Debateable Land by night, in numbers reckoned at 
about 17,000, and burned some places on the Esk before daybreak on 
November 24, But Wharton at Carlisle, having got notice of the 
project, sallied out first with a small company to reconnoitre; and when 
others, following, brought up his numbers to about 2000, he crossed the 
Leven in view of the enemy, The Scola, believing that the Duke of 
Norfolk had came upon them, began to withdraw, discharging ordnance 
to cover their retrest, which they could only effect by fording the Esk 
with & moss on their left hand. But the retreat soon became a rout 
Many were drowned in the Esk; only twenty were slain, and about 1200 
prisoners were taken, including two Earls and five Barons, Deeply 
mortified with this disgraceful defeat, James withdrew to Edinburgh and 
then to Falkland, where he remained, ill and dejected, while news was 
brought him that his Queen at Linlithgow had borne him a daughter on 
December 8. He had no comfort in the news, and died on the 14th. 
The child was Mary Stewart, who thus became Queen when only 
a week old. On hearing of her father’s death, Henry liberated the 
Solway Mos prisoners from the Tower, and called his pensioners, the 
Earl of Angus and his brother, to a conference with them, proposing 
a treaty between the two kingdoms, with provisions for the future 
marriage of Prince Edward with the new-born babe, who was to be 
brought up in England till she reached marriageable age. Having given 
pledges to promote this design, the Scotch lords were allowed to return 
to their country, for which they set out on New Years Day, 1545, 
honoured with great gifts upon their departure. Meanwhile Cardinal 
Beton had claimed the government of Scotland under an alleged will of the 
deceased King; but, this being treated as a forgery, the claims of the Earl 
of Arran, as next in the succession, were admitted by the nobles, and 
Beton was thrown into prison. Hereupon the Cardinal laid the kingdom 
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under interdict. Nevertheless Аттап EE & Parlinment, which met at 
Edinburgh on March 12, and in the main favoured Henry's policy; for 
the marriage in itself was generally approved, the Douglases were restored 
to their estates, and, the influence of Beton. beig excluded, an Act was 
passed to permit the use of English Bibles. But the English King's 
demand for the control of the young Queen during her childhood was 
absolutely refused, as likewise was another for the surrender of fortresses 
in Scotland ; and a little later, Sir George Douglas being sent up with 
the Earl of Glencairn for an adjustment, Henry agreed that the royal 
child should remam in Scotland till she was ten years old, sufficient 
hostages meanwhile remaining for her at the English Court, To this, 
in effect, the Scotch lords were brought, though with diffienlty, to 
consent in the beginning of June; and by the efforts of Glencairn and 
Sir George Douglas two treaties were concluded at Greenwich on July 1, 
for peace and for the 

This arrangement offered a fair show of an international settlement ; 
but there were secret articles, apart from the treaty, which Henry was 
getting his friends in Scotland to sign, and by which he hoped to keep 
the government of the country entirely in his power Meanwhile, 
however, Cardinal Beton had been released from prison on April 10; 
Matthew, Earl of Lennox, who had just come from France (son of that 
Earl who had entered Edinburgh with Angus in 1524), sought to 
ee Arran both as Governor and in the succession to the Crown ; 

Argyle and Bothwell joined the to protect the ts of the 
Queen Dowager and the iras ais country. a 

Meanwhile Henry, having obtained another heavy subsidy from 
Parliament, had concluded, on February 11, a secret tresty with the 
Emperor against France, which was still unavowed when confirmed, first 
by the Emperor in Spain, March 31, and then by Henry at Hampton 
Court on Trinity Sunday, May 20. Bat joint demands were formulated 
to be made of Francis by heralds of the Emperor and Henry at once, 
Francis, however, refused passports to the heralds to enter his country 
and the demands were intimated in London to the French ambassador. 
Then on July 7 Sir John Wallop was appointed commander of a 
detachment which jeined the Emperor at the siege of Landrecies; 
where, howerer, the joint efforts of the allies, though prolonged for 
months, proved a total failure. 

Just after Wallop's departure the King, on July 12, married his 
sixth and last wife, Cathnrine Parr. Engtand won little glory from 
the campaign abroad, though, strength by Henry alliance, the 
Emperor was able in September to being the Duke of Cleves into 
subjection. 

Open war with France rendered Henry designs on Scotland more 
difficult, To secure the aid of Arran he had made him the most 
splendid ofers—that he should have the Princess Elizabeth as û bride 
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for his son, and that he should himself be King of Scotland beyond 
the Forth, But Arran could not easily withstand the growing feeling 
of suspicion against England; and, though he ratified the treaty with 
Henry at Holyrood on August 25, in presence of a number of the 
nobility, he had even before that date resigned the charge of the infant 
Queen and her mother to the Cardinal and his friends. He then sought 
a meeting and reconciliation with the Cardinal at Falkirk, where be 
abjured his Protestant heresies. Immediately afterwards, on September 9, 

ney crowned the child at Stirling as Queen. Henry's anger was 
er But the feeling of the Seots against Feed ne Al man 
aggravated by the discovery that some Scotch merchant-ships, whose 
safety ought to have been secured by the treaty, had been arrested at an 
English port on the plea that they were carrying victuals to France. 
Henry, moreover, let the two months expire within which he should have 
ratified the treaty; so that the Scots justly felt they had been deluded. 
Early in October a French fleet arrived at Dumbarton with money to 
oppose the designs of England. With it also came a French ambassador, 
La Brosé, and a papal Lerate, Cardinal Grimani. But the Earl of 
Lennox at once intercepted the money, and, to maintain his opposition 
to Arran, left the party of France and joined that of Henry. 

In September, while professing peace with Scotland, Henry had 
meditated a further outrage by an invasion under the Duke of Suffolk: 
but this was wisely forborne. ‘The Scottish people were already deeply 
incensed; and the English ambassador, Sir Ralph Sadler, had to leave 
Edinburgh for his own safety, and take refuge in Angus’ Castle of 
Tantallon. In December the Scotch Parliament met, declared the 
treaties with England no longer binding, and renewed the old league 
with France. Henry immediately sent a herald to Scotland with a 
threatening and reproachful message to be read to the Estates. It was 
received by the Governor after the Parlinment had been dissolved. It 
apparently helped to bring about a forma] agreement which Angus and 
Lennox made with him on January 13, 1544, and in which the Earls of 
Cassillis and Glencairn likewise took part, all promising to unite against 
the old enemy England, But the same lords presently asked England's 
aid to support them in their own country; and a treaty was signed at 
Carlisle on May 17, by Glencairn and by the Bishop of Caithness in 
behalf of Lennox, binding them to procure Henry's appointment as 
Protector of Scotland, to put the chief fortresses of the country into his 
hands, and, if possible, to get possession of the young Queen's person, 
and convey her to England. Lennox was then to have the regency of 
Scotland and tọ marry Henry's niece, Margaret Douglas, This marriage 
actually took place in the following summer; and Darnley was born of 
it next year, 

But already at the beginning of the same month of May a fleet of 
200 sail under John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, had appeared in the 
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Firth of Forth and landed an army under the Earl of Hertford. The 
Earl first captured Leith, then burned Edinburgh and Leith also, and 
re-embarked in les than a fortnight, leaving a detachment to return to 
Berwick by land, which likewise wasted and burned everything on its 
way. Having thus dealt an effective blow at Scotland, which was 
followed up in the summer and autumn by continual ravages of the 
border, with destruction of towns and villages on a scale quite unpre- 
cedented, Henry crossed, on July 14, to the siege of Boulogne, which 
was formed before his arrival. It had been agreed, after some disputes, 
that this time the Emperor and the King should operate against the 
common enemy separately and join their forces at Paris, The siege of 
Boulogne, which was very protracted, was not quite in accordance with 
this plan. The Emperor advanced into the heart of France, and 
captured St Dizier after a six weeks siege; but, in default of active 
support from his ally, on September 18 he made a separate pesce with 
Francis at Crépy, and Eug was left to carry on the war alone. 
Boulogne had capitulated on September 14. Another siege—that of 
Montreuil—was andoian which Count van Buren had been eneared 
with the Duke of Norfolk. The King crossed again to Dover on the 
80th. In October, after the failure of a French attempt to recover 
Boulogne by surprise, conferences took place at Calais through the 
mediation of the Emperor; but peace could not be established, as the 
French insisted on the restoration of Boulogne, and the English on a 
promise to render no further assistance to the Scots. i 

The league between Henry and the Emperor had been hollow from 
the first; nor had it then been easily adjusted, the objects of the allies 
being entirely different. Henry had foreseen, long before he entered on it, 
that his Seottish policy would involve a war with France: the Emperor 
desired, if he could not drive the Turks out of Hungary, at least to 
break up the shameful alliance between them and the French King. 
The Pope meanwhile was urging both the Emperor and Francis to 
peace, so that a General Council might meet to put down heresy—that 
of England most of all; and now that peace was made, the Council was 
appointed to meet at Trent in March, 1545. 

England being thus isolated, her resources were now put to a severe 
strain. Henry had already, at the beginning of the year 1544, been 
absolved by Parliament from repayment of the forced loan he had levied 
two years before, and it was not in this year that he began to debase the 
currency. On May 16, however, he issued a proclamation “enhancing” 
gold and silver, that is, raising the rate of the coins to prevent their 
being exported: for the quality of the English coinage, at this date, 
was still high, and it was consequently in much demand in other 
countries. But before mnother twelvemonth had expired, a debased 
currency was issued, which was afterwards lowered still further. Mean- 
while, in June of this year a loan was obtained from the City of London 
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by the mortgage of some Crown lands, and in January, 1545, a new 
benevolence was demanded for the wars of France and Scotland. 

For the subjugation of the latter country Henry had relied chiefly 
on the aid of the Douglases and of the Scotch heretics, who hated 
Cardinal Beton and desired the overthrow of the monasteries and the 
Church. But the Douglases were double-dealers, and, since Hertford's 
burning of Edinburgh, when thè Governor released them from confine- 
ment to serve against the common enemy, they had shown so much 
loyalty to their country that they were absolved from attainder by the 
Scottish. Parliament in December. The King on this gave ear to в 
project of Sir Ralph Evers and Brian Layton for subduing the domains 
of the Douglases, together with the whole country south af Forth. In 
bodies in th tial fashion a fer na Melrea where they wrecked the 
Abbey and violated the tombs of the Douglases, Angus and Arran, 
however, met them at Ancrum Moor near Jedburgh and with greatly 
inferior numbers routed the English host, taking prisoners the leaders 
and some hundreds of their followers. 

The war between France and England still went on, but was attended 
with little advantage to either side, Marshal du Biez formed the siege 
of Boulogne in January; but as England commanded the sea it was 
ineffectual; and, though renewed efforts were made in the summer, 
they were equally fruitless. 

The French, indeed, collected a great fleet under Annebaut and 
entered the Solent, where a squadron drawn up at Portsmouth was 
unable for some time to attack them for lack of wind. In preparing 
for action, moreover, the English lost a fine vessel, the Mary Hose, which 
heeled over by accident and sank before the King’s eyes, almost all her 
crew being drowned. The French, on the other Жа, would have 
attacked the fleet in Portsmouth harbour, but could not approach with 
safety; and though they overran part of the Isle of Wight they were 
soon driven out, ‘They were then carried eastward off the Sussex coast, 
which they attacked with little effect, and after an indecisive action in 
the Channel, ending at nightfall, they retired to their own coast, The 
siege of Boulogne was then abandoned, and in September Lond Lisle 
landed in Normandy and burned Tréport ; but sickness had broken out 
in the fleet and it returned. 

That same September the Earl of Hertford invaded the Scotch 
Marches, took Kelso, Home, Melrose, and Dryburgh, and even outdid 

ious works of destruction. Between the Bth and the 23rd of the 
month he demolished seven monasteries, sixteen castles, towers, or “piles, 
five market-towns, 245 villages, thirteen mills and three hospitals, 

In November Parliament met and, besides granting the King a new 
and heavy subsidy, put at his disposal the property of all hospitals, cal- 
leges, and chantries to meet the cost of the wars. Oxford and Cambridge 
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there were limits, evidently, that even Henry would not exceed. There 
was also a heresy bill brought forward in the Howse of Lords, which 
after much discussion was read no less than five times and then passed 
unanimously ; but apparently it was rejected in the Commons, for it did 
not become law, On Christmas Eve the King in person prorogued 
Parliament and is recorded to have delivered a remarkable speech, in 
which he referred to the prevalent disputes about religion and urged 
more charity and forbearance. 

in the autumn there had seemed to be a prospect of peace with 
France. For peace the French were anxious if Henry could be induced 
to give up Boulogne. The Emperor offered his services as mediator; 
but a conference at Brussels led to no result, because, though the whole 
English Council was in. favour of the surrender, Henry himself was 
firmly opposed to it. The Emperor was not greatly distressed by the 
failure, but sought to renew and strengthen his treaty with England, as 
the unexpected death of the Duke of Orleans at this time upset some. 
arrangements in the Peace of Crépy, and he was determined on keeping 
Milan to himself. Another set of mediators also offered their services— 
the German Protestants, who, though quite alienated from Henry for 
years past by the Act of the Six Articles and the divorce from Anne of 
Cleves, were alarmed by the near approach of the General Council 
summoned to meet at Trent, which did in fact open ils first session іп 
December. Anxious to discredit the Council, it was important for them 
to make peace between England and France, and in November they sent 
deputies to & Conference at Calais, which, though continued into the 
next month, proved os ineffectual as that at Brussels, 

Direct negotiations, however, took place between English and French 
commissioners in May, 1546, with the result that peace was finally 
concluded at Campe, between Ardres and Guines, on. June 7, on. condi- 
tions severe enough for Francis, binding him to pay all the old pensions 
due to England and a further sum of 2,000,000 crowns for war expenses 
at the end of eight years. Boulogne was to be retained in Henrys 
hands till all was paid; but some points were left to be adjusted later 
on; and Henry agreed to the comprehension of the Scots, provided they 
would be bound by the treaties of 1543. 

Meanwhile he had just achieved one great object in Scotland, which 
he had been clandestinely pursuing for years in order to get n more 
complete command of the country. This was the murder of Cardinal 
Beton. He was aided by factions, political and religious, within the 
country ; for the Cardinal had caused one George Wishart to be burned 
as a heretic in front of his Castle at St Andrews on March 2, and 
Wishart’s friends swore to revenge his death Early in the morning of 
Many 29 a party of them entered the Castle when the drawhridge was 
down to adgiit workmen, struck down the porter and threw him into 
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the foss, then forced the door of the Cardinal's chamber, killed him and 
hung out his body over the walls. The event caused Angus, Maxwell, 
and others to renounce the English alliance and strengthen the Governor's 
hands mgainst the insurgents. But the Castle of St Andrews was a 
strong fortress and could not be starved out, as the English, in whose 
interest it was really held, had the command of the sea, ‘Towards the 
close of the year the persons chiefly implicated in the murder escaped to 
London, ind those within made & capitulation with the fee s 
they would surrender as soon as an absolution came from Rome for 
the guilty parties, But this was a mere policy to draw off the besieging 
forces, for England had no intention of losing its hold on St Andrews. 

The state of the King’s health was now becoming critical, and in the 
prospect of a minority there was some speculation as to who should have 
the rule of his successor. By virtue of his birth Norfolk seemed highly 
eligible, and. it appears that his son the. Earl of Surrey (the poet) not 
only spoke of this privately, but had a shield painted with un alteration 
in his coat-of-arms suitable only for an heir-apparent to the Crown, 
which he kept seeret from all but his father and his sister the Countess 
of Richmond. The matter, however, became known, and he and his 
father were both arrested on December 12, and committed to the Tower. 
Norfolk signed a confession of guilt on January 12,1547. Next day 
Surrey was tried at the Guildhall, and he was executed on the 19th. 
Against Norfolk a Bill of Attainder was passed in Parliament, and only 
awaited the royal assent, for which a commission was drawn on the 27th: 
bat the King died that night, and the Duke was saved. 








The reigu of Henry VIII has left. deeper marks on succeeding ages 
than any other reign in English history, Nothing is more extraordi 
than that within less than a century after Fortescue had written in 
praise of the Constitution and Laws of England, a despotism so 
complete should have been set up in that very country, But it was 
a despotism really built проп the forms of the constitution and due 
mainly to the remarkable ability of the unscrupulous King himself, 
who was careful to distarb nothing that did not really stand in his way, 
The enigma, in fact, becomes quite intelligible, when we consider how 
much weight the constitution itself allowed to the personal views of a 
very able sovereign. England was but a country of limited extent, 
without colonies or even dependencies except Ireland, or any continental 
possession save Calais To frame a policy for such a pation required 
little more than one good diplomatic head, und when that head was the 
King's there was not much ehance of controlling him. Henry VIII was 
really a monarch of consummate ability, who, if his course had not been 
misdirected by passion and selfishness, would have left a name behind 
‘him a» the very founder of England's greatness. Not only was his 
judgment strong and clear, but he knew well how to select advisers. To 
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Parliament only when he wanted money, or when he wished despotic 
measures passed with a semblance of popular sanction. But the forms 
of Parliamentary legislation and control were kept up; and thus, with 
weaker Kings and a more effective popular sentiment, the ancient 
assembly afterwards proved able to recover all and more than all its 
former authority, 

The old nobility were the King's natural advisers; the Commons 
could scarcely as yet be called a real power in the State, But the 
old nobility were reduced in numbers, and were no match for him in 
intelligence. They were superseded, moreover, in the end, by a new 
nobility created by himself out of the middle classes, Meanwhile, he 
took counsel both of noblemen and of commoners just as suited himself, 
and he soon found out who served him best. Early in the reign he 
made large use of churchmen, such as Warham, Fox, Wolsey, Pace, and 
Gardiner; for churchmen were generally men of greater penetration 
than ordinary lay agents of the Crown, A perceptible’ change took 
place in this matter, when with Cromwell's aid he compelled the Church 
to acknowledge Royal Supremacy and disown the Pope's authority. 
The churchmen then promoted were only those who fell in with the 
new policy and who, occupied in enforcing it on the clergy, were not 
capable of much service in framing Acts of State or assisting in secular 
government, For in. truth this great ecclesiastical revolution was that 
which completed and consolidated the fabric of Henry's despotism, 
If among the laity he had neither lord nor commoner who durst 
withstand him, there were churchmen like some of the Observant Friars 
who actually spoke out against the publie scandal which he was creating 
by repudiating his lawful wife; and the King felt, truly enough, that 
if he was to have his way, the voice of the Church. must be either 
silenced or perverted. So the central authority of Christendom was no 
longer to determine what was right or wrong. In England the Church 
must be under Royal Supremacy. 

To this decisive breach with Rome Henry himself was driven with 
some reluctance; for no King was ak first more devoted to the Church or 
more desirous to stand well in the opinion of his own subjects. Nor 
could it be said that the Church's yoke was a painful one to mighty 
potentates like him. But wilfulness and obstinacy were very strong 
ieatures of Henry's character. Whatever he dil he must never appear 
to retract; and he had so frequently threatened the Pope with the 
withdrawal of his allegiance in case he would not t him his divorce 
that at last he felt bound to make good what he had threatened. For 
the first time in history Europe beheld a great prince deliberately with- 
draw himself and his subjects trom the spiritual domain аек 
enforce by the severest penalties the repudiation of papal authority, 
For the Bt time also Europe realised how weak the Papacy had ce 
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when it was proved unable to punish such aggression. Foreign nations 
were scandalised, but no foreign prince could afford lightly to quarrel with 
England. Henry was considered an enemy of Christianity much as was 
the Turk, but the prospect of a crusade against him, though at times it 
looked fairly probable, always vanished in the end. Foreign princes 
were loo suspicious of each other to act together in this, and Henr 
himself, by his own wary policy, contrived to ward off the danger, He 
was anxious to show that the faith of Christendom was maintained as 
firmly within his kingdom as ever, He made Cranmer a sort of insular 
Pope, апі. insisted on respect being paid to his lerese] pcia M in 
reference to his own numerous marriages and divorces, But, beyond 
the suspension of the canon law and the complete subjugation of 
the clergy to the civil power, he was not anxious to make vital 

in religion; and both doctrine and ritual remained in his day nearly 
unaltered. The innovations actually made consisted in little more 
than the authorisation of an English Bible, the publication of some 
formularies to which little objection could be taken, and—what has 
not been mentioned above—the first use of an English Litany. For 
though as yet there was no: English prayer-book, a Litany in the common 
tongue was ordered in 1544 when the King was about to embark for 
France, 

The Authorised English Bible was undoubtedly a new force in the 
religious history of England.  Wiclif's Bible had preceded it by 
more than a century, and there had been earlier translations still. But 
Wiclifs attempt to popularise the Scriptures in an English form 
had been disapproved of by the Church, which considered the clergy as 
the special custodians and interpreters of Holy Writ, without whose 
guidance it could too easily be perverted and misconstrued. ‘This was 
the feeling which inspired the constitution of Archbishop Arundel in 
1408, forbidding the use of any translation which had not been approved 
by the diocesan of the place or by some provincial council. In days 
when the sacred writings were only multiplied by copyists, translations 
of particular books of Scripture, or even of the whale, might be episcopally 
authorised, if good in themselves, as luxuries for private use, without 
apparent prejudice to the faith. But Wiclif's version was regarded as 
a deliberate attempt to vulgarise a literature of peculiar sanctity which 
required careful exposition by men of learning. ‘The vernacular Bible, 
however, was prized by many laymen, even in the fifteenth century, and 
certainly influenced not a little the religious thought of the period ; for, 
in opposition to the special claims of the Church, the Lollanis set up 
a theory that Scripture was the only true authority for any religious 
observances and that no specia] learning was required to interpret it, 
the true meaning of Holy Writ being always revealed to men of real 
humility of mind. ‘This was also the idea of Tyndale, who, encouraged 
by a London merchant, went abroad and printed for importation into 
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England a translation he had made of the New Testament, not from the 
Latin Vulgate, like Wielifs, but from the original Greek text: his aim 
being, as he said himself, to make a ploughboy know the Scriptures even 
better than a divine, 

The invention of printing gave TTyndale's translation ап immense 
advantage over its predecessors. It was smuggled into England and 
found no lack of purchasers, who were obliged to keep it in secrecy, 
But every effort was used by authority to put it down. Copies were 
bought up by the Bishops in the hope that the whole impression would 
be suppressed; and there was more than one burning of the books in 
St Paul's Churchyard. But the effect was only to encourage Tyndale to 
print off further copies and extend the scope of his labours: for he went 
on to translate some books of the Old Testament from the Hebrew. 
And in England, though his New ‘Testament was denounced as erron "ous 
and heretical (no doubt the language in many parts tended to discredit 
Church. authority), yet the obvious thought presented itself that the 
best way to counteract the poison of an erroneous version would be the 
‚issue of one that was accurate and scholarly, So in June, 1530, when 
& royal proclamation was issued for the suppression of Tyndale's and 
other heretical books, it was intimated that, though translation of the 
Scriptures was not in itself à necessary thing, yet, if corrupt translations 
were meanwhile laid aside and the people forsook mischievous opinions, 
the King intended hereafter to have those writings translated into 
English “ by great, learned, and Catholic persons.” 

A few years later, Cromwell having become Vicegerent in spiritual 
matters, Miles Coverdale under his secret patronage brought out in 
October, 1535, a complete English Bible, not, like Tyndale, translated 
from the Greek and Hebrew, but, as the title-page announced, from the 
“ Dutch” (meaning the German) and Latin—in fact, an English version 
of the Vulgate amended by comparison with the German Bible of Luther. 
This work, however, though dedicated to the King, was not issued by 
authority; and though Cromwell's injunctions of 1536 required every 
church to be supplied within a twelvemonth with a whole Bible “in 
Latin and also in English,” the direction could not have been obeyed. 
In 1557 appeared Matthew's Bible which was really made up of Tyndale's 
version of the New Testament and of the Old Testament as far as the 
Second Book of Chronicles, the other Books of the Old Testament being 
supplied from Coverdale with alterations Its origin would not have 
pleased the Bishops, but the facts were concealed : and, & copy being sub- 
mitted to Cranmer, he wrote to Cromwell that he thought it should be 
licensed till the Bishops could set forth a better, which he did not expect 
they would ever do. ‘The King approved; Grafton and Whitchurch, the 
prititers, were allowed to sell it; and its sale was forced upon the clergy 
by new injunctions from Cromwell in. 1538. Another and more luxurious 
edition, however, was called for, and Grafton went to Paris to see it 
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printed, with Coverdale's aid as corrector, on the best of paper with the 
(best typographic art of the day, This work was far advanced when it 
was stopped by the French Inquisition; but Coverdale and Grafton 
succeeded in conveying away the presses, type, and a company of French 
compositors, by whose aid the ا‎ атала in April, 1539. 

That edition was known as “the Great Bible” It was issued by the 
King’s authority and Cromwell's; but the clergy were by no means 
pleased with the translation, whic they severely censured in Convocation 
in 1542, two years after Cromwell's death, They appointed committees 
of the best Hebrew and Greck scholars to revise it; but the King sent a 
message through Cranmer forbidding them to proceed, ns he intended to 
submit the work to the two Universities. This was simply a false 
pretence to stop revision; for a patent was. immediately printed to 
Anthony Maris, giving to him instead of Grafton, whe ER now in 
disgrace, the sole right of printing the Bible for four years. The Great 
Bible continued to be used in churches, and six were set up in St Paul's 
Cathedral for general use, 

These. were the principal translations issued in Henry VII's time; 
and authority being given for their use, those, who maintained the old 
Lollard theory that the Bible could be safely interpreted without the 
aid of a priesthood, were encouraged in their opposition to the Church. 
This theory was clearly gaining in strength during the latter part of 
Henry's reign and its adherents became still more numerous in that of 
his son. Men founded their convictions on an infallible book, were 
confident in their own judgments, and died by hundreds under Mary for 
beliefs that were only exceptionally held in the beginning of her father’s 
reign, ‘The pure delight in the sacred literature itself inspired many 
with enthusiasm; and among other results we find the musician Marbeck, 
who knew no Latin, compiling a Concordance to the English Bible, and 
the heroic Anne Askew, when examined for heresy, full of scriptural 
texts and references in defending herself. 

These cases, and ially the last, deserve more than a passing 
mention, Some account has been already given of martyrdoms, both 
for refusal to acknowledge the Royal Supremacy and for doctrines of 
novel kind, But the results of the severe Act of the Six Articles have 
not as yet been touched upon, "They were not, in truth, so appalling as 
might have been expected. The presentments at first were quashed, and 
new regulations were made about procedure, which, with further modifi- 
cations passed by Statute, considerably abated the terrors of the Act. 
But in 1543, just after the King’s marriage with Catharine Parr, four 
of Windsor-were found guilty of heresy, of whom three were burned 
Marbeck, the celebrated musician just referred to, who possibly owed 
his escape in part to his musical talents: for he was organist of St 
George's Chapel. Yet it does not seem that he had really TESS 
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the law in anything; and Bishop Wakeman of Hereford, at His examina- 
Gon, said with reference to his Concordance, "This man hath been better 
occupied than a great sort of our priests." 

In 1546 the victims of the Six Articles seem to have heen more 
numerous, and the chief sufferer was a zealous lady separated from her 
husband, and known by her maiden name of Anne Askew, She and 
three others were tried at the Guildhall for heresy, and confessed opinions 
about the Sacrament for which they were all condemned to the stake. 
Two of her fellows next day (one of them, Shaxton, had been Bishop. 
of Salisbury) yielded to the exhortations of Bishops Bonner and Heath, 
and were saved on being reconciled to the Church; but Anne was 
resolute, and would not be persuaded even by the Council, before whom 
she disputed for two days when they evidently wished to save her. 
answering continually in language borrowed from Scripture She was 
committed to Newgate and afterwards to the Tower, where she was 
racked some time before she was burnt at Smithfield. Suspicions seem 
to have been entertained that she was supported in her heresies by some 
of the ladies about Queen ‘Catharine Parz, and she was tortured to 
reveal her confederates; but she denied that she had any. "The story of 
her examination and tortüre written by her own hand and printed 
abroad for the English market, certainly added new force to the coming 

There was indeed another great change bearing on religion and 
social life, though not much on doctrine or ritual— the disolution of 
the monasteries. Its immediate effect was to produce a vast amount of 
suffering, Tt is trae that a considerable number of the monks and nuns 
received pensions, but very many were turned out of the houses which 
had been their homes and wandered about in search of means to live, 
Even at the first suppression Chapuys was told that, what with monks, 
nuns, and dependents on monasteries, there must have been 20,000 
persons cast adrift; and though this was evidently a vague and probably 
eratvernted estimate, it indicates at least very widespread wivichedness 
and discomfort. More permanent resulta, however, arose out of the pro- 
digious transfer of property, affecting, as it is supposed, about a third of 
the land of Englund. It has been doubted whether the monks had been 
easy landlords; but when the monastic lands were confiscated and sold 
to a host of greedy courtiers the change was severely felt. The lands 
were all let at higher rents, and the newly-erected Court "for the 
Augmentation of the Crown Revenues" did its best £o justify its title. 
Moreover, the purchasers, jn order to make the most of their new aequi- 
sitions began to enclose commons where poor tenants had been accus- 
tomed to graze their cattle; the tenanta sold the beasts which they could 
not feed, and the cost of living in a few years advanced very seriously, 
This was one of the main causes of Kets rebellion in the following reign, 

Meanwhile, all over the country men beheld with sadness & host of 
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deserted buildings with ruined walls, where formerly rich and poor used 
to receive hospitality on their travels; where gentlemen could obtain 
loans on easy terms or deposit precious documents, as in places more 
secure than their own homes; where the needy always found relief and 
shelter, and where spiritual wants were attended to no less than physical. 
The blank was (P gione in solitary and mountainous districts 
where the monks had assisted travellers, often commercial travellers and 
" baggers of corn," whose services were most useful to the country side, 
‚ with men and horses to pursue their journeys in safety. * Also the 
abbeys,” said Aske, “was one of the beauties of this realm to all 
men and strangers passing through the same; all gentlemen much 
succoured in their needs with money, their younger sons there succoured, 
and in nunneries their daughters brought up in virtue, and also their 
evidences (ie. title-decds) and money left to the uses of infants in 
abbeys’ hands—always sure there. And such abbeys as were near the 
danger of seabanks great maintainers of seawalls and dykes, main- 
tainers and builders of bridges and highways [and] such other things 
for the commonwealth.” 

channels on the fall of the monasteries is a matter for reflexion, 
Rural labour, of course, still went on where it was necessary for the 
support of life; but some arts, formerly brought to high perfection in 
monastic seclusion, were either paralysed for a time or migrated into 
the towns, Sculpture, embroidery, clockmaking, bellfounding, were 
among these; and it is needless to speak of what literature owes to the 
transcribers of manuscripts and the composers of monastic chronicles. 
Troe, monasticism had long been on the decline before it was swept away, 
and monastic chronicles were already, one might say, things of the past; 
but it was in monasteries also that the first printing-presses were set up, 
an! the art which superseded that of the transcriber was cherished by the 
same influence. Finally, the education of the people was largely due to 
the convent schools; and there is no doubt that it suffered very severely 
not only from the suppression of the monasteries, but perhaps even more 
from the confiscation of chantries which began at the end of the reign, 
for the chantry priest was often the local schoolmaster, Nor did the 
bousted educational foundations of Edward VI do much to redress the 
wrong, for in truth his schools were old schools refounded with poorer 
endowments. 

Still more did the hirher education of the country suffer; for the 
monasteries had been in the habit of sending up scholars to the univer- 
sities and often maintained some of their own junior members there to 
complete their education. After the Suppression, consequently, univer- 
sity studies went gradually to decay, and few men studied for degrees. 
In the six years from 1542 to 1548 only 191 students were admitted 
bachelors of arts at Cambridge and only 178 at Oxford, The foundation 
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of Regius Professorships at Oxford and Cambridge was a slight compen- 
sation, ‘The dispersion of valuable monastic libraries, moreover, was to 
some extent counteracted by the efforts of Leland, the antiquary, in his 
tour through England to preserve some of their choicest treasures for the 


Altogether, no such sweeping changes had been known for centuries, 
As regards the land some of the results may have been in the end for 
good. Better husbandry and new modes of farming, no doubt, succeeded 
in developing more fully the resources of the soil. A check, too, was 
doubtless placed on indiscriminate charity. But problems were raised 
which were new in kind. At the beginning of the reign the chief evils: 
felt were depopulation, vagrancy, and thieves. Economic laws, of course, 
were not understood; and attempts were made by legislation to prevent 
husbandmen's dwellings being thrown down by landlords, who found 
it profitable to devote arable land to pasture to increase the growth 
of wool, The frequent repetition of these Acts only shows how in- 
effective they were in practice; and in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century they had become so complicated that Coke rejoiced at their 
repeal, But the evils of vagrancy and poverty assumed new forms, 
The precise effect of the fall of the monasteries wpon pauperism is not 
altogether easy to estimate, but the statement of Chapuys removes all 
doubt that it was the immediate canse of bitter penury, The evidence 
of the Statute-book on this point requires careful interpretation ; for it 
was only in a later age that law was invoked to do the duty of charity. 
Down to the middle of Henry VIII's reign repeated Acts had been 
passed for the punishment of sturdy beggars and vagabonda: but it 
gradually came to be perceived that this problem could not be dealt 
with apart from relief of the deserving poor. In 1596 the same session 
of Parliament which dissolved the smaller monasteries passed an Act for 
the systematic maintenance of paupers by charitable collections; and, in 
the first year of Edward VI, Parliament for the first time attempted to 
deal with the two problems together, with penalties of atrocious severity 
against vagabonds. But severity was futile; the Act was speedily 
repealed, and under Elimbeth a regular system of Poor Law relief was 





From the beginning of his reign Henry had been profuse in his 
extent at the cost of others. He made Wolsey present him with 
St James, made it into a palace, and laid out St James’ Park: he built 
Nonsuch and made another large park in the neighbourhood. Before he 
had been many years King, the enormous wealth left him by his father 
must have been nearly all dissipated. Yet the subsidies he required 
from Parliament were very moderate till 1528, when, as we lave seen, 
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unprecedented taxation was imposed for the French war in addition toa 
forced loan, from repayment of which he was ahsolved by the legislature 
in the year of Wolsey's fall. Then in a few years followed the pillage 
af the monasteries, while throughout the reign there were numerous 
attainders involving large confiscations. In addition to this immense 
booty came further subsidies, a further forced loan for a new war with 
France, and a new release by Parliament from the duty of repayment. 
Finally, to relieve an exhausted exchequer, the King was driven to the ex- 
pedient of debasing the eurreney. In 1542 u gold coinage was issued of 23 
‘carats fine and 1 carat of alloy, with «silver coinage of 10 ox pure silver 
to 2 oz. of alloy. In 1544 the old was stil] 93 carats fine, but the silver 
was only 9 ox to З ох, of alloy. In 1545 the gold was 29 carat and 
the silver 6 oz. to 6 oz, of alloy, In 1546 the gold was only 20 carats 
and the silver 4 oz. 1o S oz of alloy. This rapid deterioration of the 
money, though it brought m profit to the King in the last year of 
£5. 2s. in the coinage of every pound weight of gold, and of £4. 4s 
on every pound weight of silver, produced, of course, the most serious 


soon have been affected by the quantity of silver and gold poured into 
Europe from Mexican and Peruvian mies. Hut the great issue of base 
money in this and the following reign produced a complete derungement 


of commerce and untold inconvenience, not ouly by the sudden alteration 
of values but by the want of confidence which it everywhere inspired. 
Not till the reign of Queen Elizabeth could a remedy be effectually 
applied to so great an evil. 

The King's high-handed proceedings, alike as regards the Church, 
the monasteries, and the coinage, lowered the moral tone of the whole 
community. Men lost faith in their religion. Greedy courtiers sprang 
up eager for grants of abbey lands, A new nobility was raised out of 
the money-getting middle classes, and a host of placemen enriched them- 
selves hy continual peculation, Covetousness and fraud reigned in the 
highest places, 

Yet “there is some soul of goodness in things evil" ard the same 
policy that under Henry VIII destroyed the autonomy of the Church 
and suppressed the monasteries made him seek not only to unify his 
kingdom but to bring together the British Islands under one single rule. 
England itself, no doubt, was a united country at his accession, but its 
cohesion was not perfect. Wales and the north country beyond ‘Trent 
each required somewhat special government; and Ireland, of course, 
was a problem by itself Yet no serious perplexities had grown u 
when in 1525 the King sent his bastard son, the Duke of Ric d 
into Yorkshire, with a Council to Bovern the north, and his daughter 
Магу, with another Council, to hold a Court on the borders of Wales 
fot the settlement of disputes in that country without reference to the 
Courts at Westminster. This arrangement was soon set aside when 
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Mary's legitimacy was questioned, and the disaffection of Rice ap Griffith, 

whose father and grandfather had governed Wales for. CN A 
was undoubtedly connected with the Divorce question. A little | a 
new Council for the Marches was set up under Roland Lee, whom the 
King appointed Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield ; and by several suc- 
cessive Acts of Parliament Wales itself was divided into shires, and the 
administration of justice in the principality assimilated to that which 
prevailed in England, only with a Great Sessions held twice a year in 
every county instead of quarterly assizes. The admission of twenty- 
seven members for Welsh constituencies to the English Parliament 
completed the union of the principality with the kingdom, KE: 

Of a similar tendency was an Act of the King's 27th year, by which 
power of appointing justices or pardoning offences over the whole king- 
dom restored to the Crown. Of the beneficial results of these changes 
it is impossible to doubt, especially in Wales, where “ gentlemen thieves” 
bad been « goed deal too influential, The north of England was less 
easily coerced, and after the severe measures taken by Norfolk to put 
down the rebellion a new Council of the North was established, first 
under Bishop Tunstall of Durham, afterwards under Bishop Holgate of 
Llandaf. ‘This Council which, like that of Wales, was abolished by the 
Long Parliament in 1641, was undoubtedly without parliamentary 
authority; it acted merely by the deputed authority of the Crown, 
Yet its acts could searcely have been felt as extremely tyrannical after 
the submission of the whole country in 1537, renewed to the King 
himself when he went thither in 1541. 

In Ireland the King’s policy was after many years wonderfully suc- 
cessful, Early in the reign he had allowed the Earl of. Kildare, as Lord 
Deputy, to manage everything, to treat his own enemies as the King's 
and appropriate their confiscated lands. ‘This, however, could not Inst, 
and in 1590 the Earl of Surrey wus sent over as Deputy, who with 
the aid of Sir Piers Butler set about reducing the land to subjection. 
He made a good beginning and banded over the work to Sir Piers; but 
the feud between the Gersldines and the Batlers made government 
impossihle. Kildare was restored for a time, but, as we have seen, had 
to be recalled, whereupon his son, becoming the Pope's champion, almost 
wrested for a time the whole government of Ireland from the : 
But before many years the Geraldines were completely crushed, and 
young Kildare and his five uncles were hanged at "Гурт, Lord 
Leonard Grey's government, however, was cumplained of; he was re- 
called and sent to the block, It was under his successor, St Leger, that 
he endeavoured first of all to make the Pale secure, and by and by 
induced the Irish chieftains to submit, accepting titles from the King and 
renouncing the Pope's spiritual authority. "The triumph was completed 
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by the passing of Acts both in the Irish and in the English Parliament by 
which the King's style was altered to “King™ instead of "lord" of 
Ireland. The new style was proclaimed in England op January 23, 
1542. When Irish chieftains sat in a Dublin Parliament as earls and 
barons, with the quondam head of the Irish knights of St John as 
Viscount Clontarf, a great step had evidently been taken towards con- 
eiliation. In 1542 it was announced that Ireland was actually at peace; 
and, although this state of matters did not continue, the end of the reign 
Was comparatively untroubled. | 

Thus Henry, notwithstanding his defiance of the Pope, was wonder- 
fully successful in making himself secure at home, Abroad he had 
warded off the danger of any attempt at invasion to enforce the papal 
excommunication by continually fomenting the mutual jealousies of the 
two leading princes on the Continent, The time came, however, when, 
neutrality being no longer possible, he prepared to throw in his lot with 
the Emperor against France; and it waa in view of a war with France, 
as we have seen, that he attempted, just when Ireland had been pacified, 
to get Scotland completely under his power—a task which proved too 
much both for him and for his successor. 

Naturally, the navy and the defence of the const oceupied much of 
this King's attention, From the earliest years of his reign, indeed, 
Henry took much interest in his ships. Trinity House owes its origin 
to a guild founded by royal licence at Deptford Strand before he had 
been four years upon the throne. Earlier still, when the Regent was 
burned in 1512, he immediately set about the building of the Gread 
Harry, on board of which he received a grand array of ambassadors and 





Bishops when it was dedicated in June, 1514. She was the largest 
vessel then afloat, and her sailing qualities were no less admirable than 
ber bulk, In 1522 Admiral Fitzwilliam reported that she outsailed all 
the ships of the feet except the unfortunate Mary Hom. The Royal 
Navy consisted commonly of about thirty or forty sail, but it could 
always be augmented from merchunt-ships, or ships which were private 
property; though it was reported by Marillac in 1540 that there were 
only seven or eight vessels besides the King's which were of more than 
400 or 500 tons burden. Henry's solicitude about his ships was further 
shown on the sinking of the Mary Rove before his eyes in 1545, Next 
year, for the first time, a Navy Board was established, 

The importance of the command of the sea was shown in two 
instances nt the end of the reign, when the French besieged the English 
in Boulogne, and when the Scotch government attempted to besiege 
Henry's friends, the murderers of Cardinal Beton, in St Andrews. The 
hold which Henry thus had both on France and Scotland was important 
for his own protection; and the foundation of England's greatness as в 
world-power may be traced to a tyrants strenuous efforts to defend his 
own position, Of les permanent importance in this way were the 
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numerous fortifications he raised upon the coast, He built Sandgate 
Castle in Kent, Camber Castle near Rye, and fortifications nt Cowes, 
Calshot, and Hurst upon the Solent, and a number of other places 
besides. 

As to his army, for the most part he was not very well served. The 
policy of his father had been to prohibit by law the large retinues 
formerly maintained by the nobles to prevent the renewal of civil war. 
The result was that, when troops were needed for active service 
abroad, the nobles had no personal following, but, being each bound by 
indenture to bring so many soldiers into the field, hired men for the 
occasion at specific wages. In consequence they were raw and ill-disci- 
plined; and their extraordinary revolt under Dorset in Spain in 1512 was 
almost paralleled in 1523, when Suffolk, partly by the weather and partly 
by the insubordination of his followers, was compelled to disband his 
army and return to Calais. After that date there was no great fighting 
for nearly twenty years, when the King again became involved both with 
France and with Scotland. In this French war he supplemented his own 
forees by engaging German mercenaries who demanded exorbitant pay 
and cheated him besides. He also detained in England with the 
Emperor's leave two Spanish noblemen of great distinction, and took a 
number of their countrymen into his service, who were delighted with 
his liberality. The increase of English influence abroad during this 
reign was in fact due rather to the personal qualities of the King, and 
to the skilful use which he made of European complications, than to 
the number or excellence of the troops at his command. 
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THE REFORMATION UNDER EDWARD VI. 


“Woe unto thee, O land," said the Preacher, “when thy king is 
a child.” The truth of his words did not recommend them to the 
Parliament of Edward VI; and, when Dr John Story quoted them in 
his Бы against the first Act of Uniformity, he was sent to expiate 
his boldness in the Tower. Yet he had ail the precedents in English 
history on his side. Disaster and civil strife had attended the nonage 
of Henry III and Edward III, of Richard II and Henry Vl; and the 
evils inseparable from the rule of a child had culminated in the murder 
of Edward V. When, in 1547, a sixth Edward ascended the throne, 
the signs were few of a break in the uniform ill-fortone of royal 
minorities, Abroad, Paul III was scheming to recover the allegiance 
of the schismatic realm; the Emperor was slowly crushing England's 
natural allies in Germany; France was watching her opportunity to 
seize Boulogne; and England herself was committed to a hazardous 
design on Scotland. At home, there was a religious revolution half- 
accomplished and a social revolution in ferment; evicted tenants and 
ejected monks infested the land, centres of disorder and raw material 
for revolt; the treasury was empty, the kingdom in debt, the coinage 
debased. In place of the old nobility of blood stood a new peerage 
created to be docile tools in the work of revolution. The royal 
authority, having undermined every other support of the political 
fabric, now passed to a Council torn by rival ambitions and conflicting 
creeds, robbed of royal prestige, and unbridled by the heavy hand that 
hail taught it to serve but not to direct. 

Henry VIII died at Whitehall in the early morning of Friday, 
January 28, 1547. Through the night his brother-in-law, the Earl 
of Hertford, and his secretary, Sir William Paget, had discussed in the 
gallery of the palace arrangements for the coming reign. Hertford 
then started to bring his nephew, the young King, from Hatfield, while 
Henry's death remained a secret. It was announced to Parliament and 
Edward was proclaimed early on the following Monday morning. In 
the afternoon he arrived in London, and an hour or so later the 








Council met in the Tower. Its composition been determines 

St Stephen's Day, five weeks before, when Henry, acting on an authority 
specially granted him by Parliament, had drawn up a will, the genuine- 
of which was not disputed until the possibility of a Stewart 
succession drew attention to the obstacles it placed in their way to the 
throne. But the arrangements made in the will for the regency destroyed 
the balance of parties existing in Henry's later years. Norfolk had 
been sent to the ‘Tower, and from the sixteen executors, who were bo 
constitute Edward's. Privy Council, Bishops Gardiner and Thirlby were 
expressly excluded. To the eleven, who had previously been of Henry's 
Council, five were added; two were the Chief Justices, Montagu and 








Bromiey, but the other three, Denny, Herbert, and North, were all 
inclined towards religious change. Besides the sixteen executors ] | 
nominated twelve assistants, who were only to be called in when the 
others thought fit. Unless, in defiance of the testimony of those present 
when Henry drew up his will, thet selection is to be regarded as due 
to the intrigues of the Reformers, it would seem that Henry deliberately 
sought to smooth the way for the Reformation by handing over the 
government to a Council committed to its principles. Not half a dozen 
of its members could be trusted to offer the least resistance to religious 
change; and, when the Council assembled in the Tower on that Monday 
afternoon, it only met to register a foregone conclusior 

Henry had been given no authority to nominate а Protector; but such 
^ step was in accord with precedent and with general expectation, and 
one at least of the few conservatives on the Council thought that the 
appointment of Hertford to the protectorate afforded the best guarantee 
for the good government and security of the realm, He was uncle to 
the King, & successful general; and a popular favourite; and, though his 
peerage was but ten years old, it was older than any other that the 
Council could boast. He was to act only on the advice of his co- 
executors; but there was apparently no opposition to his appointment 
as Protector of the realm and Governor of the King’s person, On the 
following day the young King and the peers gave their assent. Five 
days later Paget produced a list of promotions in the peerage which he 
said Henry had intended to mnke. Hertford became Duke of Somerset, 
and Lord High Treasurer and Earl Marshal in succession to Norfolk; 
Lisle became Earl of Warwick, and Wriothesley Earl of Southampton ; 
Essex was made Marquis of Northampton, and baronies were conferred 
on Sir Thomas Seymour, Rich, and Sheffield. 

Half of Henry's alleged intentions were not fulfilled, & strong 
argument in favour of their genuineness; Russell and St John had to 
wait for their promised earldoms, and seven others for their baronies, 
nor would Papet have then selected Wriothesley for promotion. For 
scarcely was Edward crowned (February 20) and Henry buried, when 
the Lord-Chancellor fell from power. He lind been peculiarly identified 
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with the reactionary policy of Henry's later years; and his ambition and 
ability inspired his colleagues with a distrust which increased when it was. 
found that, in order to devote more time to politics, he had, without 
obtaining a warrant from the Council, issued & commission for the 
transaction of Chancery business during his sbsence, A complaint 
was at once lodged by the common lawyers, ever jealous of the 
Chancery side, and the judges unanimously declared that Southampton 
had forfeited the Chancellorship. 

A more important change ensued. Doubts of the validity of a dead 
King’s commission had already led the Chancellor to seek reappointment 
at the hands of his living sovereign, and the rest of the Council now 
followed suit. On March 13 Edward VI nominated a new Council of 
twenty-six. It consisted of the sixteen executors, except Somerset and 
Southampton, and the twelve assistants named by Henry VIII, but 
they now held office, not in virtue of their appointment by Henry's will, 
bat of their commission from the boy-King At the same time the 
Protector received a fresh commission. He was no longer bound to 
act by the advice of his colleagues; he was empowered to summon such 
councillors as he thought convenient, and to add to their numbers at 
will. No longer the first among equals, he became King in everything 
but name and prestige; and the attempt of Henry VIII to regulate the 
government after his death had, like that of every King before him, 
completely broken down. 

. . Few rulers of England have been more remarkable than the Protector 
into whose hands thus passed the despotic power of the Tudors. Many 
have been mare successful, many more skilled in the arts of government; 
but it is doubtful whether any have seen further into the future, or have 
been more strongly possessed of ideas which they have been unable to 
carry out, He wns born before his time, & seer of visions and a 
dreamer of dreams, He dreamt of the union of England and Scotland, 
each retaining its local autonomy, as one empire of Great Britain, 
"having the sea for a wall, mutual love for a defence, and no need in 
peace to be ashamed or in war to be afraid of any worldly power.” 
Running himself the universal race for wealth, he yet held it to be his 
apecial office and duty to hear poor men’s complaints, to redress their 
wrongs, and to relieve their oppression. He strove to stay the economie 
revolution which was accumulating vast estates in the hands of the few, 
and turning the many into landless Iabourers or homeless vagranta; but 
his only success was an’ Act of Parliament whereby he gave his tenants 
legal security against eviction by himself. Bred in an arbitrary Court 
and entrusted with despotic power, he cast aside the weapons wherewith 
the Tudors worked their wil] and sought to govern on a basis of civil 
liberty and religious toleration, He abstained from interference in elec- 
tions to Parliament or in its freedom of debate, and from all attempts to 
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lay not in the severity of his laws or the rigour of his penalties, luit in 
the affections of his people; and not one instance of death or torture for 
religion stains the brief and troubled annals of his rule. 

The absolutism, which came in with the new monarchy and was 
by the Protector (November 4, 1547) effected a complete revolution 
in the spirit of the laws. Nearly all the treasons created since 195% 
were swept away, and many of the felonies. It was, indeed, still treason 
to deny the Royal Supremacy by writing, printing, overt deed or act; but 
it was no longer treason to do so by “open preaching, express words or 
sayings.” Benefit of clergy and right of sanctuary were restored ; wives 
of attainted persons were permitted to recover their dower; accusations 
of treason were to be preferred within thirty days of the offence; 
bo one was to be condemned unless he tonfessed OF wis accused by two 
sufficient and lawful witnesses; and Proclamations were no longer to have 
the force of law, The heresy laws, the Act of Six Articles, all the 
prohibitions against printing the Scriptures in English, against reading, 
preaching, teaching, or expounding the Scriptures, “and all and every 
other act or acts of Parliament concerning doctrine or matters of 
religion" were erased from the Statute-book. 

The main result of this new-found liberty was to give fresh impetus 
to the Reformation in England. 'The Act of Six Articles, with all its 
ferocious penalties, had failed to cure diversities of opinion; and the 
controversies of which Henry complained to his Parliament in 1545 now 
broke out with redoubled fury. Among a people unused to freedom 
and inflamed by religious passions, liberty naturally degenerated into 
licence. The tongues of the divines were loosed; amd they filled the 
land with a Babel of voices; Each did what was right in his own eyes, 
and every parish church became the scene of religious experiment. 
Exiles from nbroad flocked to partake in the work and to propagate 
the doctrines they had imbibed at their respective Meceas, Some came 
from Lutheran cities in Germany, some from Geneva, and some from 
Zwinglian Zurich, In their path followed a host of foreign divines, 
some invited by Cranmer to form a sort of ecumenical council for the 
purification of the Anglican Church, some fleeing from the wrath of 
Charles V or from the perils of civil war, From Strassburg came in 
1547 Pietro Martire Vermigli, better known as Peter Martyr, a native of 
Florence and an ex-Augustinian, and Emmanuel Tremellius the Hebraist, 
a Jew of Ferrara | and from Augsburg came Bernardino Ochino, a native 
of Siena, once a Franciscan and then a Capuchin. In 1548 Johm à Lasco 
(Газ), а Polish noble, and his disciple, John Utenhove, a native of 
Ghent, followed from Emden; and 1549 Martin Bucer and Paul 
Fagius fed hither from Strassburg. Jean Véron, à Frenchman from 
Sens, had been in England eleven years, but celebrated the era of liberty 
by publishing in 1547 a violent attack on the Mass, Most of these 
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were Zwinglians; and even among the Lutherans many soon inclined 
towards the doctrine of the Swiss Reformers. Of the humbler immigrants 
who came to teach or to trade, not a few were Anabaptists, Socinians, and 
heretics of every hue; and England became, in the words of one horrified 
politician, the harbour for all infidelity. 
obscured the comparative insignificance of its influence on the develop- 
ment of the English Church. The continental Reformers came too late 
to affect the moderate changes introduced during Somerset's torate, 
and even the Second Prayer-hoak of Edward VI owed less to their 
persuasions than hus often been supposed. England never became 
Lutheran, Zwinglian, or Calvinistic: and she would have resented dicta- 
ton from Wittenberg, Zurich, or Geneva as keenly as she did from 
Home, had the authority of Luther, Zwingli, or Calvin ever attained the 
proportions of that of the Roman Pontiff. Each indeed had his adherents 
in England, but their influence was never more than sectional, and failed 
to turn the course of the English Reformation into any foreign channel 

In so far as the English Reformers sought spiritual inspiration 
from other than primitive sources, it is probable, although the point 
is not capable of complete demonstration, that they, consciously 
or unconsciously, derived this inspiration from Wiclif: Like them, 
he appealed to the State to remedy abuses in the Church, attacked 
ecclesiastical endowments, and gradually receded from the Catholic 
doctrine of the Mass. The Reformation in England was divergent 
in origin, method, and aim from all the phases of the movement 
abroad; it left the English Church without a counterpart in Europe, 
—so insular in character that no subsequent attempt at union with 
any foreign Church has ever come within measurable distance of 
success It was in tts main aspect practical and not doctrinal. it 
concerned itself less with dogma than with conduct, and its favourite 
author wag Erasmus, not because he preached any distinctive theology, 
but ‘because he lashed the evi] practices of the Church, Englishmen are 
little subject to the bondage of logic or abstract idess, and they began 
their Reformation, not with the enunciation of any new truth, but with 
an attack upon the clerical exaction of excessive prohate dues, No 
dogma played in England the part that Predestination or Justification 
by Faith played in Europe. ‘There arose a master of prophetic invective 
in Latimer and a master of liturgies in Cranmer, but no one meet to 
be compared with the great religious thinkers of the world. Hence the 
influence of English Reformers on foreign Churches was even less than 
that of foreign divines in England. Anglicans never sought to prosely tise 
other Christian Churches, nor England to wage other than defensive wars 
of religion ; in Ireland and Scotland, which appear to afford exceptions, 
the religious motive was always subordinate to a political end. 

The Reformation in England was mainly a domestic affair, a national 
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otest against national grievances rather than part of a cosmopolitan 
eh towards doctrinal change. Tt originated in political exigenci 
local and not universal in import ; and was the work of Kings and states- 
men, whose minds were absorbed in national problems, rather than of 
divines whose faces were set towards the purification of the universal 
Church. It was an ecclesiastical counterpart of the growth of nation- 
alities at the expense of the medieval ideal of the unity of the civilised 
world, Its effect was to make the Church in England the Church of 
England, a national Church, recognising as its head the English King, 
using in its services the English tongue, limited in its jurisdiction to 
the English Courts, end fenced about with a- uniformity Impose by 
the English legislature. This nationalisation of the Church had one 
other effect; it brought to & sudden end the medieval struggle between ` 
Church and State, The Church had only been enabled to wage that 
conflict on equal terms by the support it received аз an integral part of 
the visible Church on earth; and when that support was withdrawn it 
sank at once into a position of dependence upon the State, From the 
time of the submission of the clergy to Henry VIII there has been no 
instance of the English Church successfully challenging the supreme 
authority of the State. 

It was mainly on these lines, laid down by Henry VII, that the 
Reformation continued under Edward VIL The papal jurisdiction waa 
no more; the use of English had been partially introduced into the 
services of the Church; the Scriptures had been translated ; steps had 
been taken in the direction of uniformity, doctrinal and liturgical; and 
something had been done to remove medieval accretions, such as the 
worship of images, and to restore religion to what Reformers considered 
its primitive purity. ‘That Henry intended his so-called * settlement " 
to be final is an assumption at variance with some of the evidence; for 
he had entrusted his son's education exclusively to men of the New 
Learning, he had given the same party an overwhelming preponderance 
in the Council of Regency, and according to Cranmer he was bent in the 
last few months of his life Upon a scheme for pulling down roods, 
suppressing the ringing of bells and turning the Mass into à Communion. 
Cranmer himself had for some years been engaged upon a reform of the 
Church services which developed into the First Book of Common Prayer, 
and the real break in religious policy came, not at the accession of 
Edward VI, but after the fall of. Somerset and the expulsion of the 
Catholics from the Council. The statute procured by Henry VII from 
Parliament, which enabled his son, on coming of age, to annul all Acts 
passed during his minority, was probably due to an overweening sense 
of the importance of the kingly office; but, although it was repealed 
in Edward's first year, it inevitably strengthened the natural doubts 
of the competence of the Council to exercise an ecclesiastical st 
vested in the King. No government, however, could afford to countenance 
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such а suicidal theory; and the Council had constitutional right on its 
side when it insisted that the authority of the King, whether in 
ecclesiastical or civil matters, was the same whatever his age might be, 
and refused to consider the minority as a bar bo further prosecution of 
the Reformation. 

No doubt, they were led in the same direction, some by conviction 
and some by the desire, as Sir William Petre expressed it, “ to fish again 
in the tempestuous seas of this world for gain and wicked mammon,” 
But there was also popular pressure behind tbem. Zeal and energy, if 
not numbers, were on the side of religious change, and the Council found 
it necessary to restrain mther than stimulate the ardour of the Reformers. 
One of its first acts was to bind over the wardens and curate of 
St Martin's, Ironmonger Lane, to restore images which they had “com 
trary to the King’s doctrine and order" removed from their dask 
Six months later the Council was only prevented from directing a general 
replacement of images illegally destroyed by a fear of the controversy 
such a step would arouse; and it had no hesitation in punishing the 
destroyers. In November, 1547, it sought by Proclamation to stay the 
rough treatment which priests suffered at the hands of London serving- 
men and apprentices, and sent round commissioners to take an inventory 
of church goods in order to prevent the extensive embezzlement practised 
by local magnates Early in the following year Proclamations were 
issued denouncing unauthorised innovations, enog preachers who 
urged them, and prohibiting flesh-eating in Lent, In April, 1548, the 
ecclesiastical authorities were straitly charged to take legal proceedings 
against those who, encouraged by the lax views prevalent on marriage, 
were guilty of such “insolent and unlawful acts" pa putting away one: 
wife and marrying another. The Marquis of Northampton was himself 
summoned before the Council and summarily ordered to separate from 
the lady he called his second wife, Similarly the first Statute of the 
reign was directed not against the Catholics, bat against reckless 
Reformers; it sought to restrain all who impugned or spoke unreverently 
of the Sacrament of the altar; the right of the clergy to tithe was 
reaffirmed, and the Canon Law as to precontracts and sanctuary, abolished 
by Henry VII, was restored. It was no wonder that the clergy thought 
the moment opportune for the recovery of their position as an Estate of 
the realm, and petitioned that ecelesiustical laws should be submitted 
to their approval, or that they should be readmitted to their lost 
representation in the House of Commons 

These measures illustrate alike the practical conservatism of Somerset's 
government and the impracticability of the theoretical toleration to which 
he inclined. His dislike of coercion occasionally got the better of his 
regard for his own proclamations, as when he released ‘Thomas Hancock 
from his sureties taken for unlicensed preaching. But he soon realised 
that the goverument could not abdicate its ecclesiastical functions, least 
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of all in the early days of the Royal Süpremaey, when the Bishops and 
Cranmer especially looked to the State for guidance, Personally he 
leaned to the New Learning, and, like most Englishmen, he was Erastian 
in his view of the relations between Church and State and somewhat 
prejudiced against sacerdotalism. Yet, in spite of the fact that after 
his death he was regarded as a martyr by the French Reformed Church, 
he cammot any more than the English Reformation be labelled Lutheran, 
Zwinglian, or Calvinist; and, when he found it incumbent upon him to 
take some line in ecclesiastical polities, he chose one of comparative 
moderation and probably the line of least resistance The Royal 
Supremacy was perhaps somewhat nakedly asserted when, at the com- 
mencement of the reim, Bishops renewed their commissions to exercise 
spiritual jurisdiction, and when in the first session of Parliament the 
form of episcopal election was exchanged for direct nomination hy 
royal letters patent. But the former practice had been enforced, and the 
latter suggested, in the reign of Henry VIE, and Somerset secure] a 
great deal more episcopal co-operation than did either Northumberland or 
Elizabeth. Convocation demanded, unanimously im ome case and by a 
large majority in the other, the administration of the Sacrament in 
both kinds and liberty for the clergy to marry; and a majority of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords voted for all the ecclesiastical bills passed 
during his protectorate. Only Gardiner and Bonner offered any resist- 
ance to the Visitation of 1547; and it must be concluded, either. that 
Somerset's relipious changes accorded with the preponderant clerical 
opinion, or that clerical subservience surpassed the compliance of laymen. 

The responsibility for these changes cannot. be apportioned with any 
exactness, Probably Gardiner was not far from the mark, when he 
implied that Cranmer and not the Protector was the innovating spirit ; 
and the comparative caution with which the Reformers at first proceeded 
was as much due to Somerset's restrain: ginfiuence as the violence of their 
later course was to the simulated zeal of Warwick. Cranmer's influence 
with the Council was greater than it had been with Henry VIII; to him 
it was left to work out the details of the movement, and the first step 
taken in the new reign was the Archbishop's issue of the Book of Homilies 
for which he had failed to obtain the sanction of King and Convocation 
five years before. Their main features were a comparative neglect of the 
Sacraments and the exclusion of charity asa mesana of salvation. Gardiner 
attacked the Book or these grounds; and, possibly out of deference to 
his protest, the saving power of charity was affirmed in the Council's 
injunctions ta the royal visitors a few months liter 

The Homilies were followed by Nicholas Udall's edition of the 
Paraphrase of Erasmus that had bean prepared under Henry VIII, and 
was now intended, partly no doubt ns a solvent of old ideas, but partly 
= a corrective of the extreme Protestant versions of Tyndall and 
Coverdale, which, now that Henry's prohibition was relaxed, recovered 
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their vogue. ‘The substitution of English for Latin in the services of 
the Church was gradually carried out in the Chapel Royal as an example 
to the rest of the kingdom. Compline was sung in English on Easter 
Monday, 1547; the sermon was preached, and the Te Deum sung, in 
English on September 18 to celebrate Pinkie; and at the opening of 
Parliament on November 4, the Gloria in Eixrcelsis, the Creed, and 
the Agnus were all sung in English. Simultaneousiy, Sternhold, a 
gentleman of the Court, was composing his metrical version of the 
Psalms in English, which was designed to supplant the “lewd” ballads of 
the people and in fact eventually made **psalm-singing" a characteristic 
of advanced ecclesiastical Reformers. 

The genera] Visitation in the summer and autumn of 1547 was 
mainly concerned with reforming practical abuses, with attempts to 
compel the wider use of English in services, the removal of images 
that were abused, and a full recognition of the Supremacy of the 
boy-King. In November and December Convocation recommended the 
administration of the Sacrament in both kinds, and liberty for priests 
to marry; but the latter change did not receive parliamentary sanction 
until the following year. he bill against “unreverent” speaking of the 
Sacrament was, by skilful parliamentury stratery which seema to have 
been due to Somerset, combined with one for its administration in both 
kinds, the motive being obviously to induce Catholics to vote for it for 
the sake of the first part, and Reformers for the sake of the second. The 
Chantries Bill was in the-main a renewal of the Act of 1545; but its 
object was now declared to be the endowment of education, and not the 
defence of the realm; and the reason alleged for suppression was the 
encouragement that chantries gave to superstition and not their appro- 

tion by private persons, Such opposition as this bill encountered was 
tae less to theological objections than to reluctance of corporations 
surrender any part of their revenues; and Gardiner subsequently 
expressed his concurrence in the measure. Its effect on gilds was to 
convert such of their revenues us had previously been devoted to obits 
and masses into a rent paid to the Crown; but a bill, which was in- 
troduced а усаг later and passed the House of Commons, to carry out the 
intentions of founding schools nlleged in the Chantries Act, disappe 
after its first reading in the House of Lords on February 18, 1549. 

Immediately after the prorogstion in January, 1548, questions were 
addressed to the Bishops as to the best form of Communion service; 
the answers varied, some being in favour of the exclusive use of English, 
some of the exclusive use of Latin, "The form actually adopted approaches 
most nearly to 'unstall's recommendation, a compromise whereby Latin 
wus retained for the essential part of the Mass; while certain prayers in 
English were adopted, ‘This new Order for Communion was issued in 
March, 1548, a Proclamation ordering its use after Easter was prefixed, 
nd in a rübric all “ varying of any rite or ceremony in the Mass" was 
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forbidden, A more decided innovation wns made in February, when by 
impression that this drastic measure would cause less disturh nee than 
the widespread contentions as to whether the images were abused or not. 
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Ashes and palms and candles on Candlemas Day had been forbidden in 
Tamary; and soon afterwards a Proclamation was issued against the 
mctice of crecping to the eros on Good Friday and the use of holy 
bread and holy water. These prohibitions had been contemplated under 
Henry VIII; they met with guarded approval from Gardiner: and they 
were comparatively slight concessions to the Reformers in a Proclamation, 
the main purpose of which was to check unauthorised innovations. The 
Council also sought to remove-a fruitful cause of tumult by forbidding 
the clergy to preach outside their own cures without a special licence. 
How far this bore hardly on the Catholics depends upon the proportion 
of Catholics to Heformers among the beneficed clergy; but it is fairly 


These measures were temporary expedients desiened to preserve some 
sort of quiet, pending the койо По of the Bang ech and godly " 
order of service towards which the Church had been moving ever since 
the break with Rome. The assertion of the national character of the 
English Chorch necessarily involved an attempt at uniformity in: its 
services. The legislation of 1547 seemed to imply unlimited religious 
liberty, and to leave the settlement of religious controversy to public 
discussion; but it was not possible to carry out @ reformation solely by 
means of discussion, Local option, too, was alien to the centralising 
government of the Tudors and, unchecked, might well have precipitated 
a Thirty Years’ War in England. Uniformity, however, was not the end 
which the government had in view, so much as the means to ensure peace 
and quietness Somerset was less anxious to obliterate the liturgical 
variations between one perish and another, than to check the contention 
between Catholics and Reformers which made every parish the scene of 
disorder and strife; and the only way he perceived of effecting this 
object was to draw up ons uniform arder, а compromise and a standard 
which all might be persuaded ‘er compelled to observe. Nor was the 
idea of Uniformity a novel one. "There were various Uses in medieval 
England, those of York, Hereford, Lincoln, and Sarum; but the 
divergence between these forma of service was slight, and before the 
Reformation the Sarum Use seems to have prevailed over the greater 
part of the kingdom, 

As regards doctrine, the several formitlaries issued by Henry VIII 
accustomed men to the idea that the teaching of the Church of England 





or Reformed Churches on the Continent. Nor was jt only in the eyes af 
antipapalists that some reformation of Church service books seemed 
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1585 to Paul II, anticipated many of the changes which Cranmer made 
in the ancient Use. In Catholic as well as in Protestant churches the 
busier life of the sixteenth century, and partly to allow more time for 
preaching and reading the Scriptures. 

Thus Cranmer was only following the general tendency when, in 
1543, he obtained Henry's consent to the examination and reformation 
of the Church service books. For some years he laboured at this task; 
but what stage he had reached in 1547 when Convocation demanded the 
production of his work is not clear, That demand was refused; and 
it was not until September, 1548, that the final stage in the evolution 
of the First Book of Common Prayer was commenced. Its development 
remains shrouded in obscurity. There is no trace of any formal commis- 
sion to execute the task, of the composition of the revising body, or of 
the place where it carried on its work. Cranmer without doubt took the 
principal part, and once at least he called other divines to help him at 
Windsor; but it is unsafe to assume that the revisers continued to sit 
there, or indeed that there was any definite body of revisers at all. 
Probably about the end of October most of the Bishops were invited to 
subseribe to the completed book ; but it seems to have undergone further 
alteration without their coment, and there is not sufficient evidence to 
show that it was submitted to. Convocation. In December, it was in the 
House of Lords the subject of an animated debate in which Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Sir Thomas Smith defended, and Tunstall. Bonner, 'Thirlby, 
‘and Heath attacked, the way in which it treated the doctrine of the Mase. 

Cranmer himself had already advanced beyond the point of view 
udopted in the First Book of Common Prayer. In the autumn of 1545 
Bullinger’s correspondents had rejoiced over the Archbishop's abandon- 
ment of Lutheran views: but the doctrine assumed, if not affirmed, 
in the new Book seemed to them to constitute *a marvellous recanta- 
tion.” The First Book of Common Prayer bore, indeed, little resem- 
blance to the service-books of the Zwinglian and Calvinistre Churches. 
Its affinity with Lutheran liturgies was more marked, because the 
Anglican and Lutheran revisers made the ancient uses of the Church 
their groundwork, while the other Reformed churches sought to obliterate 
as far as possible all traces of the Mas. It is the most conservative of 
all the liturgies of the Reformation; its authors wished to build upon, 
and not to destroy, the past; and the materials on which they worked 
were almost exclusively the Sarum Use aud the Breviary of Cardinal 
Quigtion. Whatever intention they may have had of denying the 
supplemental character of the sacrifice of the Mass was studiously 
veiled by the retention of Roman terminology in a somewhat equivocal 
sense; room was to be made, if possible, for both interpretations; 
the sacrifice might he regarded as real and absolute, or merely = 
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commemorative and analogical The “abominable canon” was trans- 
formed because it shut the door on all but the Roman doctrine of the 
Mass, and the design of the government was to open the door to the 
New Learning without definitely closing it on the Old. 
The intention was to make the uniform order tolerable to. as many as 
was possible, and the result was a cautious and tentative compromise, a 
sort of Anglican Interim, which was more successful than its German 
counterpart The penalties attached to its non-observance by the First 
Act of Uniformity were milder than those imposed by any of the sub- 
sequent Acts, and they were limited to the clergy. Neither in the First 
Act of Uniformity nor in the First Book of Common Prayer is there any 
attempt to impose a doctrinal test or domatic unity, All that was 
enforced was a uniformity of service; and even here considerable latitude 
was allowed in details like vestments and ritual A few months later a 
licensed preacher declared at St Paul's, that faith was not to be “coacted ~ 
burt that every man might believe as he would. Doctrinal unity was in 
fact incompatible with that appeal to private judgment which was the 
essence of the Reformation, and Somerset's government was wise in 
limiting its efforts to securing an outward and limited uniformity. 
Even this was sufficiently difficult. Eager Reformers bogan at once 


which earned Gardiners commendation, while Catholics resented “its 
departure from the standard of orthodoxy set up by the Six Articles, 
Religious liberty was in itself distasteful to the majority; and zealots on 
either side were less angered by the persecution of themselves than b 
the toleration of their enemies, Dislike of the new service book was 
keenest in the west, where the of Cornwall spoke no English and 
could not understand an English serrice book - they knew little Latin, 
but they were accustomed to the phrases of the ancient Use, and men 
tolerate the incomprehensible more easily than the unfamiliar, Bo they 
rose in July, 1549, and demanded the restoration of the old service, the 
old ceremonies, the old images, aid the ancient monastic endowments 
They asked that the Sacrament should be administered to laymen in one 
kind and only at Easter—a strange demand in the mouths of those who 
maintained the supreme importance of Lie sacramental Sys Dr апо that 
all who refused to worship it should suffer death as heretics; the Bibles 
were to be called in again, and Cardinal Pole was to be made first or 
un s the King's Council. 

n the whale the. Protectors religious policy was accompanied by 
singularly little per ‘ution: and the nien quoted by Honig 
Catholic writers date almost without exception from the period after 
his fall The Princess Mary flatly refused to obey the new law; und 
after some remanstrance Somerset granted her permission іо liear Mass 
privately in her own house, Gardiner was more of an opportunist than 
Mary: probably lw thought that his opposition would be the wore effective 
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for being less indiseriminate. But it was no less deliberate, und in the 
early and effective days of the Royal Supremacy, when Bishops were 
regarded as ecclesiastical sheriffs, their resistance to authority was as little 
tolerated as that of the soldier or the civil servant would be now. 
Gardiner was sent to the Fleet, but he was treated by Somerset with 
what was considered excessive lenience ; and in January, 1548, he was, by 
the King's general pardon, released. He returned to his diocese, and 
preached obedience to the Council on the ground that to suffer evil was 
a Christian's duty, ‘The reason was scarcely pleasing to the government, 
and on June 29 he was ordered to preach a sermon at Whitehall 
his minority; at the same time he was forbidden to deal with the 
doctrines that were in dispute. On neither point did he give satisfac- 
tion, and on the following day he was sent to the lower. Bonner was 
sent to the Marshulsen for a similar reason. He had protested against 
the visitation of 1547, but withdrew his protest, and after a few weeks 
in the Fleet remained at liberty until September, 1549. He was then 
accused of not enforcing the new Book of Common Prayer and was 
ordered to uphold the ecclesiastical authority of the King in a sermon at 
St Paul's; on his failure to do so he was imprisoned and deprived by 
Cranmer of his bishopric; and at the sume time his chaplain Feekenham 
was sent to the Tower, These, however, ure practically the only instances 
of religious persecution exercised during Somerset's protectorute, 

This comparative moderation, while consonant with the Protectors 
own inclination, waa also rendered advisable by the critical condition 
of England's relations with foreign powers. Any violent breach with 
Catholicism, any bitter persecution of ita adherents, would have turned 
into open enmity the lukewarm friendship of Charles V, precipitated 
that hostile coalition of Catholic Europe for which the Pope and Cardinal 
Pole were intriguing, and rendered impossible the union with Seotland 
on which the Tudors had set their hearts. For this reason Somerset 
declined (March, 1547) the proffered alliance of the German Protestant 
Princes: and, to strengthen his position, he began negotiations for 
4 treaty with France, and discussed the possibility of a marriage between 
the Princess Elizabeth and a member of the French royal family, The 
treaty was on the point of ratification when the death of Francis I 
(March 31) produced a revolution in French policy. The new King, 
Henry I, bad, when Dauphin, proclaimed his intention of demandi 
the immediate retrocession of Boulogne; but his designs were not confined 
to the expulsion of the English from France. He also dreamt of a union 
with Scotland. Through Diane de Poitiers the Guise influence was 
strong at Paris; through Mary de Guise, the Queen Regent of 
Scotland, it was almost as powerful at Edinburgh; and England was 
menaced with a pacte de Famille more threatening than that of the 
Bourbons two centuries Inter. Even Francis had considered a scheme 
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for marrying the infant Queen of Scots to n French Prince ; and, while 
Henry VIII in his last days had been organising A new invasion of 
the defence of his ancient allies, 

Henry II of France changed a defensive into an offensive policy; and, 
in taking up the Scottish policy urged upon him by Henry VII, Somerset 
was seeking, not merely to carry out one of the most cherished of ‘Tudor 
aims, but to ward off a danger which now presented itself in more 
menacing guise than ever before. ‘There might be doubts as to the 
policy of pressing the union with Scotland at that juncture— there could 
be none as to the overwhelming und immediate necessity of preventing 
a union between Scotland and France: and Gardiner advice, to let 
the Scots be Scots until the King of England came of age, would have 
been fatal unless he could guarantee a similar abstinence during the 
same period on the part of Henry IL Somerset, however, pursued 
methods different from those of Henry VIII, He abandoned alike the 


ences to James V os a “ pretensed king”; he endeavoured to persunde 
the Scots that union was as much the interest of Scotland as of 
England; and all he required was the fulfilment of the treaty which the 
Scots themselves had made in 1548. — His efforts were vain ; encouraged 
by French aid in men, money, nnd ships, the Seottish government refused 
fo negotiate, and stirred up trouble in Ireland. In September, 1547, the 
Protector crossed the border, and on the 10th he won the erishing 
victory of Pinkie Cleugh. "Phe result was to place the. Lowlands at 
England's mercy; and, thinking he had shown the futility of resistance, 
Somerset attempted to complete the work by conciliation. 

During the winter he put forward aome remarkable suggestions for 
the Union between England and Scotlanil. He proposed to abolish the 
names of English and Scots associated with centuries of strife, and to 
“take again the old indifferent name of Britons.” The United Kingdom 
was to be known as the Empire, and its sovereign as the Emperor of 
Great Britain, There was to be no forfeiture of lands or of liberty, 
but freedom of trade and of marriage. Scotland was to retain her local 
autonomy, and the children of her Queen were to rule over England. 
Never in the history of the two realms had such liberal terms been 
offered, but reason, which might have counselled acceptance, was no 
match for pride, prejudice, and vested interests. Care was taken that 
these proposals should not reach the mass of the Scottish people. Most 
of the nobility were in receipt of French pensions ; and the influence of the 
Church was energetically thrown into the scale agninst accommodation 
with a schismatic enemy, It was only among the peasantry, where 
Protestantism had made some way, that the Union with England was 
popular; and that influence was more than counterbalanced by the 
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presence of French saldiery in the streets of Edinburgh and in most of 
the strongholds of Scotland. The seizure of Haddington in April, 1548, 
secured for a year the English control of the Lowlands; but it did not 
prevent the young Queen's transportation to France, where she was at 
once betrothed to the Dauphin. This step provoked Somerset in October 
to revive once more England's feudal claims over Scotland, and to hint 
that the English King had a voice in the marriage of his vasal, But 
the Guises could afford to laugh at threats, since they knew that the 
internal condition of England in 1549 prevented the threats being 
backed by adequate force in Scotland or in France, In both kingdoms 
they became more aggressive; they were in communication with rebels 
in Ireland, and in January, 1549, a French emissary was sent to England 
to see if Thomas Seymour's conspiracy might be fanned into civil war. 

Thomas Seymour, the only one of the Protector’s brothers who 
showed any aptitude or inclination for public life, had served with 
distinction on sea and land under Henry VIIL He had commanded 
a fleet in the Channel in 1545, had been made master of the Ordnance, 
and had wooed Catharine Parr before she became Henrys sixth wife, 
A few days before the end of the late reign he was sworn of the Privy 
Council; and on Edward's accession he was made Baron Seymour and 
Lord High Admiral These dignities seemed to him poor compared 
with his brother's, and he thought he ought to be governor of the King's 
person. After unsuccessful attempts to secure the hands of the Princess 
Mary, the Princess Elizabeth, and Anne of Cleves, he married Catharine 
Parr without consulting his colleagues; and before her death he renewed 
his advances to the Princess Elizabeth. He refused the command of the 
feet during the Pinkie campaign, and stayed at home to create a party 
for himself in the country. He suffered pirates to prey on the trade of 
the Channel, and himself received в share of their ill-gotten goods; he 
made a corrupt bargain with Sir William Sharington, who provided him 
with money by tampering with the Bristol mint, and he began to store 
arms and ammunition in various strongholds which he acquired for the 
purpose. The disclosure of Sharington’s frauds (January, 1549) brought 
“Seymour's plots to light. After many examinations, in which Warwick 
and Southampton took a leading part, a bill of attainder against the 
Admiral was introduced into Parliament; it passed, with a few dissen- 
Bents, in the House of Commons, and unanimously in the House of 
Lords, snd on March 20 Seymour was executed. — "he sentence was pro- 
bably just, but the Protector paid dearly for his weakness in allowing 
it to be carried out. His enemies, such as Warwick and Southumptat, 
who to have been the prime movers in Seymour's ruin, perceived 
more clearly than Somerset, how fatally his brother's death would under- 
mine his own position and alienate popular favour in the struggle on 
which he bad now embarked in the cause of the poor against the great 
majority of the Council and of the ruling classes in England. 


This struggle was fought over the Protectors attitude towards the 
momentous social revolution of the sixteenth century, a movement which 
lay at the root of most of the internal difficulties of Tudor governments, 
and vitally affected the history of the reign of Edward VL It was in 
effect the breaking up of the foundations upon which society had been 
based for five hundred years, the substitution of competition for custom 
as the regulating principle of the relations between the various classes of 

Social organisation in medieval times was essentially conservative; 
custom was the characteristic sanction to which appeal was universally 
made, Land, in the eyes of its military feudal lord, was valuable less 
as 4 source of monty than ns a source of men; it was not rent but 
service that he required, and he was seldom tempted to reduce his 
service-roll in order to awell his revenues. But the Black Death and 
the Peasants’ Revolt, co-operating with more silent and gradual causes, 
weakened the mutual bonds of interest between landlord and tenant, 
while the extension of commerce produced a wealthy class which slowly 
gained admission into governing circles and established itself on the 
land, To these new landlords land was mainly an investment; they 
applied to it the principles they practised in trade: and sought to 
extract from it not men but money, They soon found that the petite 
culture of feudal times was not the most profitable use to which land 
could be turned ; and they began the practice known as “e grossing," of 
which complaint was made as curly as 1484 in the Lord Chancellor's 
speech to Parliament. Their method was to buy up several holdings, 
which they did not lease to so many yeomen, but consolidated, leaving 
the old homesteads to decay: the former tenants became either vag 
bonds or landless labourers, who boarded with their masters and were 
precluded by their position from marrying and raising familie, Simi- 
larly the new landed gentry sought to turn their vague and disputed 
rights over common lands into palpable means of revenue. Sometimes 
with and often without the ec ent of the commoners, they pro | 
to enclose vast stretches of land with a view to converting it either to 
tillage or to pasture. ‘The latter proved to be the more remunerative 
owing to the great development of the wool-market in the Netherland ; 
and it was calculated that the lord, who converted open arable land into 
enclosed pasture land, thereby doubled his income, 

Yet another method of extracting the utmost monetary value from 
the land was the raising of rents; it had rarely occurred to the um- 
commercial fendal lord ta interfere with the ancient service or rent 
which his tenants paid for their lands, but respect for immemorial 
custom counted for little against the retired trader's habit of demanding 
the highest price for his goods. The direct result of these tendencies 
wes to pauperise a large section of the community, though the aggregate 
wealth of the whole was increased. The English yeomen, who had 
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supplied the backbone of English armies and the great jority of 
students at English Universities, were depressed into apiid. or hired 
foreign mercenaries took the place of English soldiers: for “ shepherds ” 
wrote a contemporary “be but ill archers” 

These evils had not passed without notice from statesmen and writers 
in the previous rei Wolsey, inspired perhaps by Sir Thomas More, 
had in 1517 made a vigorous effort to check enclosures; and More 
in the pages of his Utopia. Later in the reign of Henry VIII remedial 
measures had been warmly urged by conservatives like Thomas Lupset 
and Thomas Starkey, and by more radical thinkers like Brynkelow and 
Robert Crowley. But the King and his ministers were absorbed in the 
task of averting foreign complications and effecting a religious revolution, 
while courtiers and ordinary members of Parliament were not concerned 
` to check a movement from which they reaped substantial profit. After 
the accession of Edward VI the constant aggravation of the evil and the 
sympathy it was known to evoke in high quarters brought the question 
more prominently forward, ‘The Protector himself denounced with 
more warmth than prudence the misdeeds of new lords “sprung from 
the dunghill” Latimer inveighed acainst them in eloquent sermons 

reached at Court; Scory told the young King that his subjects had 
Bene "more like the alavery and peasantry of France than the ancient 
and godly yeomanry of England.” Cranmer, Lever, and other reforming 
divines held similar opinions, but the most earnest and active member 
of the party, which came to be known as the “Commonwealth's men," 
was John Hales, whose Discourse of the Common Weal is one of the 
most informing documents of the age. 

The existence of this party alarmed the official class, but the 
Protector more or Jess openly adopted its social programme; and it 
was doubtless with his connivance that various remedin! measures were 
introduced into Parliament in December, 1547. One bill “for bringing 
up poor men's children ^ was apparently based on a suggestion made by 
Brynkelow in the previous reigti that a certain number of the poorest 
children in each town should be brought up at the expense of the 
community; another bill sought to give farmers and lessees security of 
tenure; and a third provided against the decay of tillage and husbandry. 
None of these bills got beyond a second reading, and the only measure 
which found favour with Parliament was an Act which provided that a 
weekly collection in churches should be made for the impotent poor, and 
that confirmed vagabonds might be sold into slavery, 

The failure of Parliament to find adequate remedies was the 
signin! for agrarian disturbances in Hertfordshire and other counties 
in the spring of 1548; and the Protector, moved therete by divers 
supplications, some of which are extant, now determined to take action 
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independently of Parliament. On the first of June he issued a Procla- 
mation, in which he referred to the “insatiable greediness” of those hy 
whose means “houses were decayed, parishes. diminished, the force of 
brute beasts and driven from their houses by sheep and bullocks.” 
Commissioners were appointed to enquire into the extent of enclosures 
made since 1485 and the failure of previous legislation to check. them, 
and to make returns of those who broke the law. 

The commissioners, of whom Hales was the chief, encountered an 
organised and stubborn resistance from those on whose conduct they 
were to report. With a view to disarmi josition, the presentment 
of offenders was postponed, until аа е honid h have been collected to 
form the basis of measures to bo laid before Parlinment; and subse- 
quently Hales obtained from the Protector a general pardon of the 
offenders presented by the commission. Both measures failed to mollify 
the gentry, who resolutely set themselves to burke the enquiry. They 
pácked the juries with their own servants; they threatened to evict 
tenants who gave evidence against them, and even had them indicted at 
the assizes. Other means taken to conceal the truth were the ploughing 
up оѓ опе furrow in a holding enclosed to pasture, the whole being then 
returned as arable land, and the placing of a couple of oxen with-o 
Hock of sheep and passing off the sheep-run as land devoted to fatting 
beasts, Under these circumstances it was with difficulty that the com- 
missioners could get to work at all; and only those commissions 
which Hales sat appear to have made any return. ‘The opposition was 
is iiie. to the Hosen of Parliament. In November, 1548, 
Hales introduced various bills for maintaining tillage and husbandry, 
for restoring tenements which had been suffered to decay, and for 
checking the growth of sheep-furma Au Act was passed remitting the 
peyment of fee-farms for three years in order that the proceeds might 
be devoted to finding work for the unemployed; and a tax of twopenre 
wis Imposed on every sheep kept in pasture. But the more important 
bilis were received with open hostility; and after acrimonious debates 
they were all rejected either by the Lords or by the Commons, 

This result is not surprising, for the statute of 1450 had limited 
pstliamentary representntion, so far as the agricultural districts were 
concemed, to the landed gentry; and there are frequent complaints of 
the time that the representation of the boroughs had also fallen mainly 
into the hands of capitalists, who, by engrossing household property and 
menopolising trade, were providing the poorer townsfolk with grievances 
similar to those of the country folk. Nor was there a masterful Tudor 
to Overawe resistance. The government waa divided, for Somerset's 
adoption of the peasants’ cause had driven the majority of the Council 
into secret opposition. Warwick seized the opportunity. Hitherto 
there had been no apparent differences between him and Somerset; but 
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now his park was ploughed up as an illegal enclosure, and he ficreely 
attacked Hales ss the cause of the agrarian discontent, Other members: 
of the government, including even his ally Paget, remonstrated with the 
Protector, but without effect, except to stiffen his back and confirm him 
in his course. Fresh instructions were issued to the commissioners in 
1519; and, having failed to obtain relief for the poor by legisintion, 
Somerset resorted to the arbitrary expedient of erecting a sort of Court 
of Requests, which sat in his own house under Cecil's presidency to hear 
any complaint that poor suitors might bring against their oppressors, 

Measures like these were of little avail to avert the dangers Somerset 
feared. Parliament had scarcely disposed of his bills, when the re- 

ntment of the peasants found vent in open revolt. ‘The flame. was 
kindled first in Somersetshire; thence it spread eastwards into Wilts 
and Gloucestershire, southwards into Dorset and Hampshire and north- 
wards into Berks and the shires of Oxford and Buckingham. Surrey 
remained in a state of “quavering quict"; but Kent felt the general 
impulse Far in the west Cornwall and Devon rose; and in the east 
the men of Norfolk captured Norwich and established a “ commonwealth” 
on Mousehold Hill, where Robert Ket, albeit himself a landlord of 
ancient family, laid down the law, and no rich man did whut he liked 
with his own. The civil war, which the French king had hoped to 
evoke from Seymour's conspiracy, seemed to have come at list, and 
with it the opportunity of France. On August 8, 1549, at Whitehall 
Palace, the. French ambassador made a formal declaration of war: 

The successful Chauvinist policy of the French government would 
have precipitated a conflict long before but for the efforts of the English 
to avoid it. Henry Hi had begun his reign by breaking off the nego- 
tintions für an alliance with England, and declining to ratify the 
arrangemen! which the English and French commissioners had drawn 
up for the delimitation of the Boulonnais, But a variety of circum- 
stances induced him to modify for « time his martial ardour, and restrict 
his hostility to a policy of pin-pricks administered to the English in 
their French possessions. The complete defeat of the German Princes 
at Mühlberg (April, 1547) made Henry anzious as to the direction in 
which the Emperor would turn his victorious arms; and the rout of 
the Scots at Pinkie five months later inspired a wholesome respect for 
English power. Then, in 1548, Guienne broke out in revolt against the 
gabelle, and clamoured for the privileges it had once enjoyed under its 
English kings. Charles V, moreover, although he disliked the religious 
changes in England and declined to take any active part against the 
Scots, gave the French to understand that he considered the Scots his 
enemies. Somerset, meanwhile, did his best to keep on friendly terms 
with Charles, and sought to mitigate his dislike of the First Act of 
Uniformity by granting the Princess Mary « dispensation to hear mass 
in private. Unless the Emperor's attention was absorbed elsewhere, 
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x French attack on England might provoke an imperial onslaught on 


"de elen hiekerings with France about Boulogne were very 
exasperating; and eventually the Protector offered to restore it at once. 
for the sum stipulated in the treaty of 1546, if France would further 
the marriage between Edward VI and Mary, Queen of Scots. That, 
however, was the last thing to which the Guises would consent; the 
preservation of their influence in Scotland was at that moment the 
mainspring of their action and the chief cause of the quarrel with 
England. The only condition on which they would keep the peace was 
the abandonment of Scotland to their designs, and that condition the 
Protector refused to the last to grant. Before the end of June, 1549, 
Paget to Charles V with proposals for the marriage of the Princess 
Mary with the Infante John of Portugal, for the delivery of Boulogne 
into the Emperors hands, ànd for a joint invasion of France by 
Imperial and English armies, This embassy seems to have alarmed 
Henry II, and he at once appointed commissioners to settle the disputes 
in the Boulonnais The Protector thereupon forbade Paget to proceed 
with the negotiations for a joint invasion. The Emperor at the same 
Hine, doubtful of the value of England's alliance in her present disturbed 
condition, and immersed in anxieties of his own, declined to undertake 
the burden of en or to knit any closer his Lies with England. 
This refusal encouraged the French king to begin hostilities. He had 
collected an army on the borders of the Boulonnais; and in August 
it crossed the frontier. Ambleteuse (Newhaven) was captured through 
treachery; Blackness was taken by assault; Boulogneberg was dismantled 
and abandoned by the English; and the French forces sat down to 
besiege Boulogne. 

The success of the French was mainly due to England's domestic 
troubles. Levies which had been raised for service in France were 
diverted to Devon or Norfolk. Fortunately, both these revolts were 
crushed before the war with France had lasted a fortnight. ‘The rising 
in the west, for which religion had furnished a pretext and enclosures 
the material, died awny after the fight at the Barns of Crediton, and the 
relief of Exeter by Russell on August 9. The eastern rebels, who were 
stirred solely by social grievances, caused more alarm; and n suspicion 
lest the Princess Mary should be at their back gave some of the Council 
sleepless night. ‘The Marquis of Northampton was driven out of 
Norwich, and the restraint and orderliness of the rebels’ 
secured them a good deal of sympathy in East Anglia. Kern 
however, to whom the command was now entrusted, was a soldier of 
rej! ability, and with the help of Italian and Spanish mercenaries he 
routed the insurgents on Aupgust 24 st the battle of Dussindale, near 
Mousehold Hill His victory nade Warwick the hero of the gentlemen 
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of England. He had always oppos the Protector's agrarian schemes, 
and he was now in a position to profit by their failure. 

The revolts had placed Somerset in a predicament from which 
a modern minister would have sought refuge in resignation, His 
sym th the insurgents Weakened his action against them ; and 
| ud uss to pardon and reluctance to proscribe exasperated most of 

Weacues. He was still obstinate in his assertion of the essential 
justice of the rebels’ complaints, and was believed to be planning for the 
approaching meeting of Parliament more radical measures of redress 
than had yet been laid before it. Paget wrote in alarm lest far-reaching 
projects should be rashly adopted which required ten years’ deliberation: 
and other officials made Cecil the recipient of fearful warnings against 
the designs of the “Commonwealth's men.” ‘The Council and the 
governing classes generally were in no mood for measures of conciliation, 
and disasters abroad and disorders at home afforded a good pretext for 
removing the man to whom it was convenient to ascribe them. 

The malcontents found an excellent party-leader in Warwick; few 
men in English history have shown a greater capacity for subtle intrigue 
or smaller respect for principle, A brilliant soldier, a skilful diplomatist, 
and an accomplished man of the world, he was described at the time as 
the modern Alcibiades. No one could better turn to his own purposes 
the passions and interests of others, or throw away his tools with less 
compunction when they had served his end. Masking profound ambitions 
under the guise of the utmost deference to his colleagues, he never at 
the time of his greatest influence attempted to claim a position of 
formal superiority. Afterwanis, when he was practically rnler of 
England, he sat only fourth in the order of precedence at the Council- 
board; and content with the substance of power, he eschewed auch titles 
аз Protector of the Realm or Governor of the King's person. 

In the general feeling of discontent he had little difficulty in uniting 
various sections in an attack on the Protector. The publie at large 
were put in mind of Somerset's ill-success abroad; the landed gent 
needed no reminder of his attempts to check their enclosures. Protestant 
zealots recalled his slarkness in dealing with Mass-priests, and Catholics 
hated his Prayer Book. Hopes were held out to all: Gardiner in the 
Tower expected his release: Bonner appealed against his deprivation; 
and Southampton made sure of being restored to the woolsack. Privy 
Councillors had private griefs às well as public grounds to allege: the 
Protector had usurped his position in defiance of Henry's will; he had 
negiected their advice and hrowbeaten them when they 
he consulted and enriched only his chosen friends; Som: 
erected, but Warwick's parks were ploughed up. 

It was at Warwick's and Southampton’s houses in Holborn that the 
plot against the Protector was hat in September, 1549; and the im- 
mediate excuse for his deposition appears to have heen the abandonment, 
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after a brave defence, of Haddington, the chief English stronghold 
in Scotland (September 14), Somerset had left Westminster on the 
12th with the King and removed to Hampton Court; Cranmer, Paget, 
St John, the two Secretaries of State, Petre and Sir Thomas Smith, 
and the Protectors own Secretary, Cecil, remained with him till the 
beginning of October; but the rest of the Council secretly gathered in 
London and collected their retainers. The aldermen of the City were 
on their side, but the apprentices and poorer classes generally adhered 
to the Protector. One of Warwick's methods of enlisting the support 
of the army was to send their captains to Somerset with petitions 
for higher pay than he knew the Protector could grant. 'The Duke 
apparently suspected nothing, unless suspicion be traced in the ^ matter 
af importance” to which he referred in his letter of the 27th, urging 
Russell and Herbert to hasten their return from the west, But by the 
ürd or 4th of October rumours of what was happening reached him. 
On the Intter day that “crafty fox Shebna," as Knox called St John, 
deserted to his colleagues in London, and secured the Tower by dis- 
placing Somerset's friends. On the Gth Somerset sent Petre to demand 
an explanation of the Council's conduct; but Petre did not return, 

The Protector now thought of raising the masses against the classes. 
Handbills were distributed inciting the commons to ris« in his defence ; 
extortioners and “great masters” were conspiring, they were told, against 
the Proteetor because he had procured the peasants their pardon. On 
the night of the 6th he hurried the King to Windsor for the sake of 
greater security, But either he repented of his efforts to stir a social 
wat, or he saw that they would be futile; for in a letter to the Council 
on the 7th he offered to submit upon reasonable conditions drawn up by 
representatives of both parties. The Council in London delayed their 
answer until they had heard from Russell and Herbert. to whom both 
parties had appealed for help, ‘The communders of the western army 
were at Wilton, and their action would decide the issue of peace or war. 
They promptiy strengthened their forces, and moved up to Andover. 
There they found the country in a general uproar; Dee ot six thousand 
men from the neighbouring counties were preparing to march to 
Somerset's aid. But Russell and Herbert were disgusted with the 
Protector's inflammatory appenls to the turbulent common: : they threw 
the Whole weight of their influence on the Council's side, and succeeded 
iu Ee the commotion, reporting their messures to both the rival 
factions. 

On receipt of this intelligence the Lords in London brushed aside 
tlie conciliatory pleas of the King, Cranmer, Paget, and Smith, and took 
steps to efect the Protectors arrest. They were aided by treacherous 
advice from Paget, who purchased his own immunity at the expense of his 
colleagues. In accordance probably with Paget suggestions, Sir Fhilip 
Hoby was sent to Windsor on the 10th with solemn promises from the 
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‘Counc! that the Duke should suffer no los in lands, goods, or honours, 
and that his adherents should not be deprived of their offices, On the 
delivery of this message Paget fell on his knees before the Protector, arid, 
with tears in his eyes, besought him to avail himself of the Council's 
merciful disposition. ‘The others, relieved of their apprehensions, wept 
for joy and counselled submission, Somerset then gave way; and, through 
the “diligent travail” of Cranmer and Paget, his servants were remoyed 
from attendance on the King's person. When this measure had been 
effected, the Council no longer considered itself bound to observe the 
promises by which it had induced the Protector and his adherents to 
submit. Wingfield, St Leger, and Williams were sent with an armed 
force to arrest. them all except Cranmer and Paget. On the 12th the 
whole Council went down to Windsor to complete the revolution. 
Somerset was conveyed to London, paraded as a prisoner through the 
streets, and shut up in the Tower; Smith was deprived of the secretary- 
ship, expelled from the Council, and also sent to the Tower; and a like 
fate befell the rest of those who had remained faithful to the Protector, 
Of the victors, Warwick resumed the office of Lord High Admiral, which 
had been vacant since Seymour's attainder; Dr Nicholas Wotton, who 
was also Dean of Canterbury and of York, succeeded Smith as Secretary; 
and Paget received a peerage in reward for his services. The distri- 
bution of the more important offices was deferred until it was settled 
which section of the Protectors opponents was to have the upper hand 
in the new government. For the present it was advisable to meet 
Parliament with as united a front as possible, in order to secure its 
sanction for the Protectors deposition, and its reversal of so much of his. 
policy ss both sections agreed in detesting. 

On the broader aspects of that policy there was not much difference 
of opinion. Most people of influence distrusted that liberty on which 
Somerset set so much store. Sir John Mason, for instance, an able and 
educated palitician, described his repeal of Henry YUT: laws cor "ernir Lt 
verbal treason as the worst act done in that generation; and in accordance 
with this view a bill was introduced declaring it felony to preach and 
hold “divers” opinions. Differences about the definition of the offence 
apparently caused this bill to fail; but measures sufficiently drastic were 
_ ‘Passed to stifle any opposition to the new government, Ministers sought 
to perpetunte their tenure of office by making it high treason for anyone 
fo attempt to turn them out, That tremendous penalty, the heaviest 
known to the law, had hitherto been reserved for offences against the 
sacrosanct persons of royalty; it was now employed to protect those who 
wielded royal authority. It became high treason for twelve or more 
persons to meet with the object of killing or even imprisoning a member 
of the Privy Council—an unparalleled enactment which, had it been 
retrospective, would have rendered the Privy Council itself liable to s 
charge of treason for its action against the Protector. The same clause 
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imposed the same penalty upon persons assembling for the purpose of : 
“altering the laws”; and the Act also omitted the safeguanis Somerset 
had provided against the abuse of such treason laws as he had left on 
the Statute-book; it contained no clause limiting the time within which 
charges of treason were to be preferred or requiring the evidence of 
two witnesses, 

The fact that this Act did not pass until it had been read six 
times in the Commons and six times in the Lords may indicate that it 
encountered considerable opposition; but there was probably little hesi- 
tation in reversing the Protector’s agrarian policy. Parliament was not 
indeed content with that; it met (November 4, 1549) in a spirit of 
exasperation and revenge, and it went back, not only upon the radical 

oposals of Somerset, but also upon the whole tenour of ‘Tudor land 
legislation. Enclosures had been forbidden again and again; they were 
now expressly declared to be legal; and Parliament enacted that lords 
of the manor might “approve themselves of their wastes, woods, and 
pastures notwithstanding the gainsayine and contradiction of their 
tenants.” In order that the process might be without Jet or hindrance, 
it was made treason for forty, and felony for twelve, persons to meet for 
the purpose of breaking down any enclosure or enforcing any right of 
way; to summon ‘such an assembly or incite to such an act waa also 
felony; and any copyholder refusing to help in repressing it forfeited 
his eopyhold for life The same penalty was attached to hunting in 
any enclosure and to assembling with the object of abating rents or the 
price of corn; but the prohibition against capitalists conspiring to raise 
prices was repealed, and so were the taxes which Somerset had imposed 
on sheep and woollen cloths. ‘The masses had risen against the classes, 
and the classes took their revenge. 

This, however, was not the kind of reaction. most desired by the 
Somerset, Southampton was moved by private grudges, but he also 
desired a return to Catholic usages or nt least a pause In the process of 
chunge; and for a time it seemed that his party might prevail. “Those 
cruel beasts, the Romanists;” wrote onè evangelical divine, were already 
beginning to triumph, to revive the Mass, and to threaten faithful servants 
of Christ with the fate of the fallen Duke. They were, said another, 
striggling earnestly for their kingdom, and even Parlinment felt it 
necsary to denounce rumours that the old Latin service and supersti- 
tiof® tses would be restored. Southampton was one of the six lords to 
whose charge the person of the King was specially entrusted: the Ear! of 
Arjndel was another, and Southwell reappeared at the Council board. 
taken to find a successor, and the decision might yet be reversed, 
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So the balance trembled, But Southampton was no match for “that 
most faithful and intrepid soldier of Christ,” as Hooper styled Warwick. 
“England,” he went on, “cannot do without him." Neither could the 
Earl afford to discard such zealous adherents os the Reformers; in them 
he found his main support. ‘They compared him with Moses and Joshua, 
and described him and Dorset as “the two most shining lights of the 
Church of England” They believed that Somerset had been deposed for 
his slackness in the cute of religious persecution; Warwick resolved 
to run no such risk. The tendency towards religious change, which 
Henry VILE had failed to stop, was still strong, and Warwick threw 
himself into the stream, Privately he seems, if he believed in anything, 
to have favoured Catholic doctrines; and the consciousness of his insin- 
cerity made him all the louder in his professions of Protestant zeal, and 
all the more eager to push to extremes the principles.of the Reformers. 
He became, in Hooper's words, “a most holy and fearless instrument 
of the Word of God." 

But this policy could not be combined with the conciliation of 
Catholics ; and the coalition which hind driven Somerset from power fell 
asunder, as soon as its immediate object had been achieved, and it wus 
called upon to formulate a policy of its own, Southampton ceased to 
attend the Council after October; and Parliament, which had completely 
reversed the Protectors liberal and social programme, effected almost as 
great a change in the methods and aims of his religious policy. The 
direction may have been the same, but it is pure assumption to suppose 
that the Protector would have gone so far as his successors or employed 
the same violence to attain his ends. ‘The difference in character between 
the two administrators was vividly illustrated in the session of Parlianient 
which began a month after the change: Under Somerset there had al ways 
been a good attendance of Bishops, anda majority of them had voted for 
all his religious proposals, at the opening of the first session after his fall 
there were only nine Bishops, and a majority of them voted agamst two 
of the three measures of ecclesiastical importance passed during its course; 
Öne was the Act for the destruction of all service books other than the 
Book of Common Prayer and Henry's Primer; and the other was a 
renewal of the provision for (he reform of Canon Law, A majority of 
Bishops voted for the bill appointing a commission to draw up а new 
Ordinal ; but, when they complained that their jurisdiction was despised 
and drafted a bill for its restoration, the mensure was rejected. 

The prorogation of Parliament (February, 1550) was followed by the 
final overthrow of the Catholic party and the complete establishment of 
Warwick's control over the government He had already begun to pack 
the Council, which had remained practically unchanged since Henry’ 
death, by adding to it five of his own adherents. Southampton was now 
expelled frum the Council Arundel was deprived of his office of Lord 
Chamberinin, and Southwell) was sent to the ‘ower, ‘The offices vacated 
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by the Catholic lards and Somerset's party were distributed 
Warwick's friends. St John beeame Earl of Wiltshire and Lord High 
hold and President of the Council; and Northampton succeeded Warwick 
as Great Chamberlain of England.  Arundel's office of Chamberlain of 
the Household was conferred on Wentworth, and Paget's Comptrollershi 
on Wingtield; Russell was created Earl of Bedford, and Herbert was 

The new government now felt firm in the saddle, and it proceeded to 
turn its attention to foreign affairs, His failure abroad. had been the 
chief ostensible reason for Somerset's downfall; but his successors had done 
nothing to redeem their implied promise of amendment. In spite of the 

t that the agrarian insurrections—the immediate cause of the Pro- 
tector's reverses in France and Scotland —had been suppressed, and large 
bodies of troops thus set free for service elsewhere, not a place had been 
recaptured in France, and in Scotland nearly all the English stro gholds 
fell during the winter into the enemy's hands, ‘The Council preferred 
peace to an attempt to retrieve their fortunes by war; and early in 1530 
Warwick made secret overtures to Henry IL The French pushed their 
advantage to the uttermost; and the peace concluded in March was the 
most ignominious treaty signed by England during the century. 

Boulogne, which was to have been restored four years later for 
800,000 crowns; was surrendered for half that sum. Al English 
strongholds in Scotland were to be given up without compensation ; 
England bound itself to make no war on that country unless fresh 
the Dauphin of France. ‘The net result was the abandonment of the 
whole Tudor policy towards Scotland, the destruction of English 
influence across the Border, and the establishment of French control 
in Edinburgh, Henry IT began to speak of himself as King of 
Scotland; it was as much subject to him, he suid, as France itself; 
and he boasted that by this peace he had now added to these fwo realms 
* third, namely England, of whose King, subjects, and resources he had 
such absolute disposal that the three might be reckoned as one kingdom 
of which he was King. To make himself yet more secure, he began a 
policy of active, though secret, intervention in Ireland. Had he 
succeeded in this, he would really have held England in the hollow 
of his hand; had a son been born to Mary Stewart and Francis II, 
England: might even have become a French province. Fortunately, 
the accession of Mary Tudor broke the French ring which girt England 
round about: but it was certainly not Warwick's merit that Engiand 
Was delivered from perhaps the most pressing Foreign danger with which 
she was ever thr ed. 

While, however, the policy which Warwick adopted involved a 
reversal of the time-honoured Burgundian and a criminal 
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neglect of England's ultimate interests, its immediate effects were 
undeniably advantageous to the government. It was at once relieved 
from the pressure of war on two fronts, and an intolerable drain on the 
exchequer was stopped. Security from foreign interference afforded an 
excuse for reducing expenditure on armaments and military forees, and 
even for seriously impairing the effective strength of the nary, the 
creation of which had been Henry VII's least questionable achievement: 
and the Council was left free to pursue its religious policy, even to the 
persecution of the Princess Mary, without fear of interruption from her 
cousin the Emperor, The alliance of England, Scotland, and France 
was a combination which Charles could not afford to attack, more 
particularly when the league between Henry II, Maurice of Saxony, 
and the reviving Protestant Princes in Germany gave him more thun 
enough to do to defend himself, France, the persecutor of heresy at 
home, lent her support to the English govermment while it pursued its 
campaign against Roman doctrine, just as she had countenanced Henry 
VIII while he was uprooting the Roman jurisdiction. 

The path of the government was thus made easy abroad ; but at home 
it was crowded with difficulties, The diversity of religious opinion, 
which Henry VIII's severity had only checked and Somerset's lenience 
had encouraged, grew ever more marked. The New Learning was, in 
the absence of effective opposition, carrying all before it in the large 
cities ; and the more trenchantly a preacher denounced the old doctrines, 
the greater were the crowds which gathered to hear him. The favourite 
divine in London was Hooper, who went far beyond anything which the 
Council had yet done or at present intended. Between twenty and 
thirty editions of the Bible had appeared since the beginning of the 
reign, and nearly all were made vehicles, by their annotations, of attacks 
an Catholic dogma. Altars, images, painted glass windows became the 
object of a popular violence which the Council was unahle, even if it 
was willing, to restrain; and the parochial clergy indulged in a ritual 
lawlessness: which the Bishops encouraged or checked according {о 
their own individual preferences, That the majority of the nation 
disliked both these changes and their method may perhaps be assumed, 
but the men of the Old Learning made little stand against the men of 
the New. In a revolution the first advantage generally lies with: the 
aggressors. The Catholics had not been rallied, nor the Counter- 
Reformation organised, and their natural leaders had been silenced 
for their opposition to the government. But there were deeper causes 











at work; the Catholic Church lind latterly denied to the laity any 
voice in the determination of Catholic doctrine: but now the laity bad 
been called in to decide. Discussion hail descended from Court and 
from senate into the street, where only one of the parties was adequately 
equipped for the contest. Catholics still were content to do as they hud 
been taught and to leave the matter to the clergy; they were ill fitted 
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to with antagonists who regarded theology as a matter for private 
айны, and had by study of the Scriptures to some extent prepared 
themselves for its exercise. The authority of the Church, to which 
Catholics bowed, had suffered many rude shocks; and in the appeal to 
the Scriptures they were no match for the seal and conviction of their 
opponents, = 

Under the cireumstanees it might seem that the Council would have 
done well to resort to some of Henry VIII's methods for enforcing: 
uniformity; and indeed both parties agreed in demanding greater rigour. 
But they could not agree on the question to whom the rigour should be 
applied; their contentions indirectly tended towards the emancipation 
of conscience from the control of authority, though such a solution seemed 
shocking alike to those who believed in the Royal and to those who 
believed in the yug . ‘There was no course open to the 
government that would have satisfied all contemporary or modern critics. 
England was in the throes of a revolution in which no government could 
have maintained perfect order or avoided all persecution. ‘The Council's 
policy lacked the extreme moderation and humanity of Somerset's rule, 
but it averted open disruption, and did so at the cost of less rigour than 
characterised the rule of Henry VIII, of Mary, or of Elizabeth. 

At onc end of the religious scale Joan Bocher, whom Somerset had 
left In prison after her condemnation by the ecclesiastical Courts in the 
hope that she might be converted, was burnt in May, 1550; and a year 
later another heretic, George van Paris, suffered a similar fate, Amni 
Roman Catholics the penalties of the first Act of Uniformity now began 
to be enforced ; but they were limited to clerical offenders and of these 
there seem to have been comparatively few. Dr Cole was expelled from 
the Wardenship of New College, and Dr Morwen, President of Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, was sent for a time to the Fleet: two divines, Crispin 
and Moremnn, who had been implicated in the Cornish rebellion, were 
confined in the Tower; two of Gardiner’s chaplains, Seton and Watson, 
are said to have been subjected to some restraint: four others, John 
Boxall, afterwards Queen Mary's Secretary, William Hastell, More's 
nephew, Nicholas Harpsfield and Dr Richard Smith, whose recantations 
were as numerous as his apologies for the Catholic faith, fled to Flanders: 
and these, with Cardinal Pole, whose attainder was not reversed, make 
up the list of those who are said by Roman martyrologists to have 
suffered for their belief in the reign of Edward VL To them, however, 
must be added five or six Bishops, who were deposed. Bonner was the 
only Bishop deprived in 1550, but in the following year Gardiner, Heath 
af Worcester, Day of Chichester, and Voysey of Exeter all vacated their 
sees, and ‘Tunstall of Durham was sent to the Tower. Their places were 
filled with zealous. Reformers ; Cor нса ITI Bishop of Exeter, 
Ridley succeeded Bonner at London, and Ponet took Ridley's see ; Ponet 
was soon transferred to Gardiner's seat at Winchester, and Scory supplied 
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the place left vacant by Ponet, but was almost at once translated to 
Day's bishopric at Chichester. Warwick wished to enthrone John Knox 
at Rochester as a whetstone to Cranmer, but the Scottish Reformer 
proved ungrateful; and Rochester, which had seen fire Bishops in as 
many years, remained vacant to the end of the reign. 

The most remarkable of these creations and translations, which were 
made by letters patent, was perhaps the elevation of Hooper to the 
see of Gloucester, Hooper had, after a course of 4winglian theology at 
Zurich, become chnplain to the Protector on the eve of his fall; but he 
found a more powerful friend in Warwick, who made him Lent preacher 
at Court in February, 1550, He-was one of those zealous and guileless 
Reformers in whom Warwick found his choicest instruments: he combined 
fervent denunciations of the evils of the times with extravagant admira- 
tion for the man in whom they were most strikingly personified : and, 
as soon as his Lenten sermons were finished, he was offered the See of 
Gloucester, He declined it from scruples about the new Ordinal, the 
oath invoking the Saints, and the episcopal vestments. After a nine 
months’ controversy, in which the whole bench of Bishops, with Bucer and 
Martyr, were arrayed against him and only John à Lasco and Micronius 
appeared on his side, and after some weeks’ confinement in the Fleet, 
Hooper allowed himself to be consecrated. "The simultaneous vacancy 
of Worcester ennhled the Council to sweep away one -of Henry VIII's 
new bishoprics by uniting it with Gloucester; and another was abolished 
by the translation of Thirlby from Westminster to Norwich, and the 
reunion of the former see with London, 

These episcopal changes afforded scope for another sort of ecclesiastical 





| лн most of the new Bishops were compelled to alienate some of 
their 


manors to courtiers as the price of their elevation ; and Ponet went 
so far as to surrender all his lands in return for a fixed stipend of two 
thousand marks. ‘These lands were for the most part distributed 
among Warwick's adherents; and no small portion of the chantry 
endowments and much Church plate found its way to the same destination, 
Somerset had issued a commission in 1547 for taking a general inventory 


‚of Church goods in order to prevent the private embezzling which was so 


common just before and during the course of the Reformation e nnd this 
ur corporations to restore such plate and ornaments as they had 
appropriated. But it may be doubted whether these prohibitions were 
very effectual; and after Somerset's fall private and publie spoliation 
went on rapidly until it culminated (March, 1551) in a comprehensive 
seizure by the government of all such Church plate as remained 

The confiscation of chantry lands followed a similar course. ‘The 
first charge upon them was the support of the displaced chantry priests, 
whose pensions in 1549 amounted to a sum equivalent to between two 
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and three hundred thousand pounds i modern currency. The next was 
stated to be "the erecti z of Grammar schools to the education of 
youth in virtue and godliness, the further augmenting of the Univer- 
sities, and better provision for the poor and needy," But the bill 
introduced into Parliament in 1549 “for the making of schools " failed 
to pass the House of Lords; and the “further order™ designed by 
the Protector was inevitably postponed. Meanwhile the confiscated 
chantry lands afforded tempting facilities for the satisfaction of the 
King’s immediate needs In 1548-9 some five thousand pounds’ worth 
were sold and the proceeds devoted to the defence of the realm, But 
less legitimate practices soon obtained; the chantry lands were regarded 
as the last dish in the last course of the feast provided by the wealth 
of the Church, and the importanity of courtiers correspondingly in- 
creased, — Grants as well as sales became commen ; the recipients, with 
few exceptions, repudiated the oblization to provide for schools out of 
their newly-won lands; and the fortunes of many private families were 
mised on funds intended for national education. A few schools were 
founded by private benefactors, and it is probuble that education gained 
on the whole by its emancipation from the control of the Church. 
But it was not until the closing years of the reign that the govern- 
ment made a serious endeavour to secure the adequate maintenance 
of those schools whose foundations head been shaken by the abolition 
of chantries ; and Edward VI's services to education consisted principally 
in assigning a fixed annual pension to schools whose endowments of much 
greater potential value had been appropriated. 

These pr ings, like the other religious changes made during 
1550 and 1551, were effected by the action of the Council, of indi- 
vidual Bishops, or of private persons; for Parliament, which Warwick 
distrusted, did not meet between February, 1550, and January, 155%. 
But some of the Councils measures were based upon legislation passed in 
the session of 1549-50; such were the wholesale destruction af old 
service-books which wrought particular havoc among the libraries of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the compilation and execution of the new 
Ordinal, which wns published in March and brought into use in April, 
1550. By it a number of ceremonies hitherto used at ordinations were 
discontinued; and it embodied a elwuse which has been divergently 
interpreted both as abolishing and as retaining all the minor orders 
beneath that of deacon. Ridley signalised his elevation to the see of 
[London by a severe visitation of his diocese, and by reducing the altars 
in St Paul's and elsewhere to the status and estimation of “the Lord's 
tables” Corpus Christi Day and many Saints’ days ceased to be 
observed partly because they savoured of popery, and partly because the 
cessation of work impeded the acquisition of wealth. Cranmer, Bucer, 
and Martyr were secretly busy revising the Praver-Hook, and the- 
Council was engaged in an attempt to force the Princess Mary to 
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relinquish her private masses, when suddenly in the autumn of 155] 
the nation was startled by the news of another Court revolution. 
Somerset, after his submission and deposition from the Protectorate, 
had been released from the Tower on February 6, 1550. In April he 
was readmitted to the Privy Council: and in May he was made a 
gentleman of the privy chamber and received back such of his lands as 
had not already been sold. The Duke's easy-going nature induced him 
readily to forgive the indignities he had suffered at Warwick's hands: 
and in June, 1560, the reconciliation went so far that a marriage was 
concluded between the Duke's daughter and Warwick's eldest san, Lord 
Lisle. From this time Somerset, ta all appearance, took an active part 
in the government. But it was clear that he only existed on sulferance, 
as a dependant of the Earl of Warwick. The situation was too galling to 
last long. "The Duke was allowed no free access to his royal nephew; he 
was excluded the innermost secrets of the ruling faction, and was 
often dependent for knowledge of the governments plans on such 
information as he could extract from attendants on the King; he was 
not only opposed to almost every principle on which Warwick acted, 
but was personally an obstacle to the achievement of the designs which 
the Bar] was beginning to cherish. He was thus, unless he was willing 
to be Warwick's tool, forced to become the centre of active or passive 
resistance—the leader of the opposition, in so far as Tudor practice 


tolerated such a personage. Within three months of his readmission to 
the Council he was exerting himself to procure the release of Gardiner, 
of the Earl of Arundel, and of other prisoners in the Tower; and, 
while Warwick was absent, Somerset was strong enough to obtain the 
Councils promotion or restoration of severn] of his adherents. He 
attempted to prevent the withdrawal of the Princess Mary's licence to 
hear mass, and sought so far aa he could to restore a friendly feeling 
between England and the Emperor. In these efforts he found consider. 
able support among the moderate party ; and the spiritless conduct of 
foreign aifuirs by the new government, coupled with the harshness of its 
domestic administration, made many regret the Protectors deposition. 
Before the session of 1549-50 broke up, a movement was initinted for 
his restoration; the project was defeated by a prorogation, but it was 
resolved to renew it as soon as Parliament met again, and this was one 
of the. reasons why Parliament was not summoned till after Somerset's 
death. 

Warwick viewed the Duke's conduct with anger, which increased as 
his own growing unpopularity made Somerset appear more and more 
formidable $ and before the end of September, 1551, Warwick had olabo- 
rated a comprehensive scheme for the farther advancement of himself and 
his faction and for the total ruin of Somerset and the opposition. Cecil, 
the ablest of the ex-Protector's friends, had ingratiated himself with 
Warwick by his geal against Gardiner at the time when Somerset wai 
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endeavouring to procure his release, and in September, 1550, he had been 
sworn one of the two Secretaries of State; « year later (October 4, 1551) 
he occurs among the list of Warwick's supporters marked out for 
promotion. Warwick himself was created Duke of Northumberland; 
Grey, Marquis of Dorset, became Duke of Suffolk ; Wiltshire Marquis 
of Winchester; Herbert Earl of Pembroke; while knighthoods were 
bestowed on Cecil, Sidney (Warwick's son-in-law), Henry Dudley (his 
kinsman), and Henry Neville, On the 16th Somerset and his friends, 
including Lord Grey de Wilton, the Earl of Arundel, and a dozen 
others, were arrested and sent to the Tower: Paget had been sequestered 
a fortnight earlier, to get him out of the way. 

The real cause and occasion of this sudden coup d'éfat mre still 
obscure. It is probable that foreign affairs had more to do with the 
matter than appears on the surface. The Constable of France, when 
informed of it, suggested that Charles V and the Princess Mary were 
prohably at Somersets back, and offered to send French troops to 
Northumberland’s aid, it is quite as likely that Henry II was at the 
bottom of Northumberland’s action. Somerset had, since the days when 
he served in the Emperors suite, been an imperialist: and Charles V, 
who still professed a personal friendship for him, would have welcomed 
his return to power in place of the Francophil administration, which had 
just (June, 1551) put the seal on its foreign policy by negotiating a 
marriage between Edward VI and Henry II's daughter, Elizabeth, The 
dispute with the Emperor concerning the treatment of the Princess Mary 
was at its height; and it is possible that plot and counterplot were in 
essence a struggle between French and Imperial influence in England. 
In any ease the stories told to the young King and published abroad 
were obviously false; Edward was informed that his uncle had plotted 
the murder of Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, the seizure 
of the Crown and other measures against himeelf, to which the young 
King's knowledge of the fate of Edward V would give a sinister inter- 
pretation: the people of London were informed that he meant to 
destroy the city. | 

The plot was said to have been hatched in April, 1551; but the first 
hint of its existence was conveyed to the government in a private con- 
versation between Northumberland and Sir Thomas Palmer on October $, 
long after the conspiracy, if it ever was real, had been abandoned. 
Palmer, who was one of the accomplices, was nevertheless left at liberty 
for « fortnight; he was never put upon his trial, and, when Somerset 
was finally disposed of, he became Northumberland's right-hand man; 
finally, he confessed before his death that his. accusation had been 
invented at Northumberland’ instigation. The Earl of Arundel, who, 
according to Northumberland's theory, had been the principal accomplice 
in Somerset's felony, was subsequently readmitted te the Council, 
became Lord Steward of the Household to Mary and to Elizabeth, and 
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Chancellor of the University of Oxford. Paget, at whose house the 
intended assassination was to have taken place, was never brought into 
Court ; neither was Lord Grey, another accomplice, who was afterwards 
made captain of Guiness “as amends” = the unjust charge. ‘To the 
minor conspirators a very simple principle was applied quite irrespective 
of their guilt; if they implicated Somerset, they were released without 
trial; if they persisted in asserting their own and his innocence they were 


executed. But, in spite of all Northumberland’s efforts, no confirma- 
tion was obtained of Palmer's main d Scores of witnesses were 
imprisoned in the Tower and put to torture: but the story of the 
intended ‘assassination was so baseless that the charge did not appear 
in any one of the five indictments returner against cd was 
not so much as alluded to in the examinations of the Duke himself 
and his chief adherents, 





overawed ly. the newly-organised bands of gens d'armes; and an effort 
was made to appease one source of dissatisfaction by proclaiming a 
new and purified coinage. Parliament, which was to have met in 
November, was further proroguel; and Northumberland’s control of 
the government was strengthened by a decision that the King’s order 
(he was just fourteen) should be absolutely valid without the counter- 
signature of a single member of the Council  Lord-Chancellor Rich 
resigned soon after in alarm at this violent measure, and he consequently 
took no part in Somerset's trial. The tribunal consisted of twenty-six out 
of forty-seven peers; among them were Northumberland, Northampton, 
and Pembroke, who were really parties in the case They had already 
acted practically as accusers, hud drawn up the charges, and examined 
the witnesses: thev now assumed the fonction of judges, and after their 
verdict determined whether it should be executed or not, 

The trial took place on December 1 at Westminster Hall; the 
charges were pructically two, one of treason in conspiring to imprison 
a Privy Councillor, and one of felony in inciting to an unlawful assembly. 
Both these offences depended upon the atrocious statute which, passed 
in the panic of reaction after Somerset's fall, was to expire with the next 
inment—a further reason for its prorogation, In another 


Somerset's alleged offences and Palmers accusation, Nevertheless the 
cange of tresao ‘broke ‘din, and the goverment i occa Ge te 
magnanimity in condemning the prisoner to death only for felony. 
"There was as little evidence for that offence as for the other, and the 
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sum of the ex-Protector's guilt appears to have been this: he had spoken 
to one or two friends of the advisability of arresting Northumberland, 
Northampton, and Pembroke, calling a Parliament, and demanding an 
. Account of their evil government. 

Somerset was sent back to the Tower amid eximvarant demonstra- 
tions of joy by the people, who thought he had been acquitted. He 
remained there seven weeks, and there was a general expectation that no 
lurther steps would be taken against him. Parliament, however, was to 
meet on January 23, and it was certain that a movement in Somerset's 
favour would be made, Northumberland had endeavoured to strengthen 
his faction in the Commons by forcing his nominees on vacant constituen- 
cies; but his hold on Parliament remained nevertheless weaker than 
that of his rival, and it was therefore. determined to get rid of 
Somerset once and for all An order of the King drawn up on 
January 18 for the trial of Somersets accomplices, was, before its sub- 
mission to the Council on the following day, transformed by erasures and 
interlineations into an order for the Duke's execution. No record of 
the proceedings was entered in the Council's ester: but Cecil, with 
a view to future contingencies, secured the King’s memorandum and 
inscribed on the back of it the names of the Councillors who were 
Present. Somerset's execution took place at sunrises on the 22nd 
in spite of elaborate precautions ң riot nearly hroke out, hut the 
Duke made no effort to tum to account the popular sympathy. He 
214 resigned himself to his fate, and died with exemplary courage and 

Parliament met on the following day, and it soon proved that 
Northumberland had been wise in his generation. Parliament could not 
restore Somerset to life, but it could at least ensure that no one should 
Pain be condemned by similar methods; It rejected & new treason hill 
designed to supply the place of the former expiring Act, and passed 
“other providing that accusations must be made within three months 
9f the offence, and that the prisoner must be confronted with two 
Witnesses to his crime. ‘The House of Commons also refused to pass 
® bill of attainder against ‘Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, who had been 
"hprisoned on & vague charge remotely connected with Somerset's pre- 
tended plots, His bishopric was, however, marked out for spoliation, and 
a few months Inter Tunstall was deprived by a civil Court. Parliament 
was more complaisant in religious matters, and passed the Second Act of 
Uniformity, besides another Act removing from the marriage of priests the 
“Goma hitherto attaching to the practice as being only a licensed evil. 
‘he Second Act of Uniformity extended the scope of religious persecu- 
Son by imposing penalties for геспзапсу upon laymen ; if they neglected 
to attend common prayer on Sundays and holidays, they were to be 
subject to ecclesiastical censures and excommunication; if they attended 
"ny but the authorised form of worship, they were liable to six months’ 
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unprisonment for the first offence, a year’s imprisonment for the second, 
and lifelong imprisonment for the third. 

This Second Act of Uniformity ulso imposed a Second Book of 
Common Prayer, The First Book of Common Prayer had scarcely 
received the sanction of Parliament in 1549, when it beran to be 
attacked as a halting makeshift by the Reformers, The fact that 
Gardiner expressed à modified approval of it was enough to condemn 
it in their eyes, and in the Second Book those parts which had won 
Gardiners approval were carefully eliminated or revised. The Prayer 
Book of 1549 was elaborately examined by Bucer and more superficially 
by Peter Martyr; but the changes actually were rather on lines 
indicated by Cranmer in his controversy with Gardiner than on those 
suggested by Burer; and the actual revision was done by the Archbishop, 
assisted at times by Ridley. There is no proof that Convocation was 
consulted in the matter, nor is there any evidence that the Book under- 
went modification in its passage through Parliament, The net result was 
to minimise the possibility of such Catholic interpretations as had been 
placed on the earlier Book: in particular the Communion Office was 
radically altered until it approached very nearly to the Zwinglian idea of 
a commemorative rite. The celebrated Black Rubric, explaining Away 
the significance of the ceremony of kneeling at Communion, was inserted 
on the Council's authority after the Act had been passed by Parliament, 
Two other ecclesiastical measures of importance were the Reformatio 
legum. ecclesiasticarum and the compilation of the Forty-two Articles. 
The Articles of Religion, originally drawn up by Cranmer, were revised 
at the Council's direction and did not receive the roval signature until 
June, 1553, while Parliament in the same venr refused its sanction to 
the Book of Canon Law prepared by the commissioners; lay objections 
to spiritual jurisdiction were the same, whether it was exercised by 
Catholic or by Protestant. prelates. 

The extensive reduction of Church ritual effected by the Second Act 
of Uniformity rendered superfluous n large quantity of Church property, 
and for its seizure bv the Crown the governments- financial embarrass- 
ments supplied an obvious motive. ‘The subsidies granted in 1549-50, 
the money paid for the restitution of Boulogne, profits made by the 
debasement of the coinage, and other sources, had enabled Northumber- 
land to tide over the Parliament of 1552, without demanding from it 
any further financial aid. But these sources were now exhausted, and in 
the ensuing summer the final gleanings from the Church were gathered 
in. Such chantry lands ‘as had not been sold or granted AWAY were now 
disposed of; all unnecessary church ornaments were appropriated ; the 
lands of the dissolved hishopries and attainted conspirators were placed 
on the market; church bells were taken down, organs were removed, and 
wad was stripped off the roofs. When these means failed. the hervic 
mensure was proposed of demanding an account from all Crown officers 
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of moneys received during the last twenty years. Still there was a 
deficit; and in the winter Northumberland was reduced to appealing to 

By this time his government had become so unpopular that he 
shrank from meeting a really representative assembly, and had recourse 
to an expedient which has been misrepresented as the normal practice of 
Tudor times. There had already been isolated instances of the exercise 
of government influence to force particular candidates on constituencies ; 
but the Parliament of March, 1553, was the only one in the sixteenth 
century that can fairly be described as nominated by the government; 
and Renard, when discussing the question of a Parliament in the 
following August, asked Charles V whether he thought it advisable to 
have à general Parliament or merely an assembly of “notables” summoned 
after the manner introduced by Northomberland. A circular appears to 
have been sent round ordering the electors to return the members nomi- 
nated by the Council Even this measure was not considered sufficient to 
ensure a properly subservient House of Commons; and at the same time 
eleven new boroughs returning twenty-two members were created, princi- 
pally in Cornwall, where Crown influence was supreme. The process of 
packing had already been applied to the Privy Council, more than half of 
which, as it existed in 1532, had been nominated since Northumberland's 
accession to power. ‘To this Parliament the Duke represented his financial 
needs as exclusively due to the maladministration of the Protector, who 
had been deposed three and a half years before; and a subsidy was granted 
which was not, however, to be paid for two years, Acts were also passed 
with a view to checking fiscal abuses; but Northumberland again met 
with some traces of independence in the Commons, and Parliament was 
dissolved on March 31, having sat for barely a month. 

The ground was fast slipping from under Northumberland's feet, and 
the Nemesis which had long dogged his steps was drawing perceptibly 
nearer. Zimri bad no peace, and from the time of Somerset's fall never 
a month passed without some symptom of popular discontent, In 
October, 1551, a rumour spread that a coinage was being minted at 
Dudley Castle stamped with Northumberland's badge, the and 
ragged staff, and in 15852 he was widely believed to be aiming at the 
Crown. Even some of his favourite preachers began to denounce him in 
thinly veiled terms from the pulpit. No longer a Moses or Joshua, he 
was not obscurely likened to Ahitophel His only support was the 
young King, over whose mind he had established complete dominion; 
and Edward VI was now slowly dying before his eyes, The consequences 
to himself of a demise of the Crown were only too clear; his ambition 
had led him into so many crimes and had made him so many enemies 
that his life was secure only so long as he controlled the government 
and prevented the administration of justice, ‘There was no room for 
repentance; he could expect no mercy when his foes were once in a 
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position to bring him to book. Che accession of Mary would almost 
inevitahly be followed by his own attainder; and the prospect drove 
him to make one last desperate bid for life and for power. 

There were other temptations which led him to stake his all on a 
single throw. No immediate interference need be feared from abroad. 
Scotland, now little more than a province of France, had no desire to see 
a haif-Spanish princess on the English throne, and France was even more 
reluctant to witness the transference of England's resources to the hands 
of Charles V. ‘The Emperor was fully occupied with the French war, 
and Mary had nothing on which to rel except the temper of England. 
en endeavour to alter the Succession might well” seem 
worth the making. He could appeal to the fact that no woman had sat 
on the English throne, and that the only attempt to place one there had 
been followed by civil war. Margaret Beaufort had been excluded in 
favour of her son; and in the reizn of Henry VIII there were not wanti 
those who preferred the claim of an illegitimate son to that of a legiti- 
mate daughter. He could also play upon the dread of religious reaction 
and of foreign domination which would ensue if Mary succeeded and, 
as she probably would, married an alien, The Netherlands, Hungary, 
and Bohemia had all by marriage been brought under Habsburg rule and 
with disastrous consequences; might not England be reserved for a similar 
fate? Some of these objections applied also to the Princess Elizabeth 
but not all, and Northumberland would have stood a better chance of 
success had he selected as his candidate the daughter of Anne Boleyn. 
But such a solution would not necessarily have meant a continuance of 
his own supremacy, and that was the vital point. 

Hence the Duke had recourse to à plan which was hopelessly illegal, 
logical, unpopular, and uncunstitutional Edward VI was induced to 
settle the Crown on Lady Jane Grey, the grand-danchter of Henry VIITs 
sister, Mary, Duchess of Suffolk: ahe was. married. to Northumberiand's 
fourth son, Guilford Dudley, and Dudley was to. receive the Crown 
matrimonial, and thus mitigate the objections to a female sovereign. 
The arrangement was illegal, because Edward VI had pot been empowered 
by law, as Henry had, to leave the Crown by will; and any attempt 
ta alter the Succession established by Parliament nnd by Henry's will 
was tronson. It was illogical, because, even supposing that Henry's will 
could be set aside and his two daughters excluded ns illeeitimate, the 
next claimant was Mary, Queen of Scots, the grand-daughter of Henry's 
elder sister Margaret, Moreover, if the Suffolk line was adopted, the 
proper heir was Lady June's mother, the wile of Henry Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk. ‘There was thus little to recommend the King's “device” except 
the arbitrary will of Northumberland, who in May, 1553, endeavoured to 
implicate his chief supporters in the plot by a series of dynastic marriages, 
His daughter Catharine was given to Lord Hastings ; Lady Jane's sister 
Catharine to Pembroke's son, Lard Herbert; and Lady Jane's cousin 
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Margaret Clifford (another possible claimant) to Northumberland’s 
brother Andrew. The news of these arrangements confirmed the popular 
suspicions of the Duke's designs, and during the month of June foreign 
ambassadors in London were kept pretty well informed of the progress of 
the plot. ‘The reluctant consent of the Council was obtained by a promise 
that Parliament should be summoned at once to confirm the settlement ; 
and on June 11 the judges were ordered to draw up letters patent 
embodying the young King’s wishes. They resisted at first, but Edward's 
urgent commands, Northumberland's violence, and a pardon under the 
Great Seal for their action at length extorted compliance. On the 21st 
the Council with some open protests and many mental reservations 
signed the letters patent: The Tower had been secured; troops had 
been hastily raised; and the fleet had been manned. Every precaution 
on July 6 at Greenwich; nothing remained but for the nation to declare, 





through such channels ns were left open, its verdict on the claims of 
Mary and the Duke of Northumberland's rule. 
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PHILIP AND MARY. 


Tue contention of religious parties amid which the reign of Mary 
the royal authority at home, while it materially lowered England in the 
estimation of the great Powers abroad. The Protector Somerset had 
failed to accomplish the design to which he had devoted his best 
energies, that of Union with Scotland, whereby the United Kingdom 
should assert its position as the leading Protestant State in Europe. 
The innate cruelty of Northumberland’s nature, as seen in the merciless 
malignity with which he brought his rival to the scaffold, and carried 
out the reversal of his policy, had caused him to be regarded with 
aversion by the great majority of his countrymen: while the humiliating 
circumstances under which peace had been concluded both with France 
and with Scotland had revealed alike the financial and the moral weak- 
ness of the nation. Not only had the rulers of the country themselves 
ceased to be actunted by a statesmanlike and definite foreign policy, but 
the lewling Powers on the Continent had gradually come to regard 
England from a different point of view. The revenue of the English 
Crown was but a fraction of that which Henry II of France or Charles V 
could raise. And by degrees the country whose King, a generation 
before, had hurled defiance at Rome and treated on equal terms with 
Spain and France, had come to be looked upon by these latter Powers as 
one whose government and people were alike fickle and untrustwarthy, 
and whose policy vacillated and rulers changed so often as to render its 
alliance a matter scarcely deserving serious diplomatie effort, its annexa- 
tion far from impracticable. But whether that annexation would have 
to be effected by diplomacy or by force, by a matrimonial alliance or by 
actual conquest, was still uncertain. Such, however, was the alternative 
that chiefly engaged the thoughts of the representatives of the great 
continental Powers during the reign of Mary. 

When we turn to consider the instruments who served their 
diplomacy in England, it must be admitted that the envoys of both 
France and Spain were well fitted to represent their respective 
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sovereigns. "The ‘bad faith and menial inconsistency of Henry Il re- 
appeared in the mischievous intrigues and shameless mendacity of 
Antoine de Noailles. The astute and wary policy of the Emperor was 
not inadequately reproduced by the ш und adroit, although 
sometimes too impetuous, Simon Renard. On. the Venetian envoys, 
Giacomo Soranzo and Giovanni Michiel, it devolved carefully to observe 

rather than to seek to guide events; and the latter, although designated 
an imperialist by de Noailles appears to have preserved a studiously 
impartial attitude; while the accuracy of his information was such that 
the French ambassador did not scruple to avail himself of the dishonesty 
of Michiels secretary, Antonio Mazza, to purchase clandestinely much 
of the intelligence transmitted to the Doge of Venice by his envoy. 

In the selection of her representatives at the foregoing Courts, Mary, 
on the other hand, does not appear to huve been unduly biassed by 
predilections, Thirlby, Bishop of Norwich, afterwands stood high in her 
favour; but when, in April, 1553, he was for the second time accredited 
ambassador to the Emperor, it was under the auspices of Northumberland. 
Expediency alone can have suggested that Nicholas Wotton and Peter 
Vannes, both of whom had taken an active part in the proceedings 
connected with the divorce of Catharine of Aragon, should be retained 
at their posts,—the one in Paris, the other in Venice. Wotton’s loyalty 
to his new sovereign, his ability and courage, were alike unquestionable ; 
and when, in 1555-7, Mary's throne was threatened by the machinations 

of tbe English, exiles, it was to his vigilance and dexterity that the 
English government was mainly indebted for its earliest information of 
the. conspirators’ intentions. At Venice, Peter Yann discharged his 
duties as ambassador with commendable discretion and assiduity, 
although, at one critical juncture, he did not. escape the reproach of 
excessive caution, But as a native of Lucca, and one who had been 
collector of the papal taxes in England, who had filled the post of Latin 
secretary to Wolsey, King Henry and King Edward in succession, and 
who had been employed on more than one important diplomatic mission, 
ee a combination of qualifications which it would have been 
di Eto match. Although he was nearl years of his t3 
showed no decline; and Mary E Sa SEE 
be her representative at the Venetian Court. 

The 6th of July, the day of Edward's death, had not passed away 
before the Council were apprised of the event: but it was decided that 
the fact should be kept strictly secret until the necessary measures 
had been taken für securing the succession of the Lady Jane Grey. In 
pursuance of this decision, Clinton (the Lord Admiral), the Marquis of 
Winchester (the Lord Treasurer) and the Earl of Shrewsbury forth- 
with placed Erg seien; in Бе тони. while the civic authorities 
werê summo through representatives, before the 
Corneil at Greenwich. "oe Lord Mayor, together with Ka? aldermen, 
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as many merchants of the staple and as many merchant adventurers,” 
accordingly repaired thither, when the late monarch's decease was made 
known to them, and the letters patent, whereby he had devised the 
Succession to the House of Suffolk, were laid before them. These they 
were called upon to sign, and nlso to take an oath of alleziance to Queen 
Jane. "They were, however, charged to divulge nothing, but quietly to 
take whatever measures they might deem requisite for the preservation 
of order in the City, and to procure the acquiescence of the citizens in 
the succession of their new sovereign; and, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon of Monday (the 10th), Jane was conveyed by water to the 
Tower, where she was formally received as Queen. At five o'clock, 
public proclamation was made both of Edward's death and of the fact 
that by his decree “the Lady Jane and her heirs male” were to be his 
recognised successors. Printed copies of the document which the late 
King had executed were at the same time circulated among the people, 
in order to make clear the grounds on which the claim of the new 

In the meantime, two days before her brother's death, Mary, apprised 
of the hopeless nature of his illness, had effected her escape by night 
from Hunsdon to her palace at Kenninghall, an ancient structure, 
formerly belonging to the Dukes of Norfolk, which had been bestowed 
on her by Henry on the attainder of the actual Duke. "The Princess had 
formerly been accustomed to hold her Court there; but the buildings 
were ill adapted for defence, and on the 11th she quitted Kenninghall 
for Framlingham in Suffolk. Framlingham, another of the seats of the 
Howards, was situated in the district where Northumberland's ruthless 
suppression of the rebellion of 1549 was still fresh in the memories of 
the population; and the strength and position of the castle, surmounted 
by lofty towers and on the margin of a wide expanse of water, made it 
an excellent rallying-point for Mary's supporters. Moreover, being 
distant but a few miles from the coast, it offered facilities for escape to 
the Coritinent, should soch а т ecessity anse. Within less than forty- 
eight hours it had become known to Northumberland in London, that 
the Earl of Bath, Sir Thomas Wharton, Sir John Mordaunt, Sir William 
Drury, Sir Henry Bedingfield (formerly the custodian of Mary's mother at 
Kimbolton), slong with other noblemen and gentlemen, some of them at 
the head of a considerable body of retainers, were gathering at Fram- 
lingham. The Council, on assembling at the Tower on the 12th, had 
already decided that it was expedient for the security of the realm, that 
Mary should forthwith be brought to Londen; and Suffolk was, in the 
first instance, designated for the task of giving effect to their decision. 
Jane, however, overcome by a sense of responsibility and by nervous 
apprehension, entreated that her father might be permitted “to tarry at 
home to keep her company”; and Northumberland was accordingly 
called upon to proceed on the perilous errand. The terror which his 
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name was likely to inspire, and his reputation as “the best manne of 
war in the realme,” шне юн TE E 
But on the other hand it was also notorious that throughout the easte 
counties his name was ee ee 
brought Somerset to the scaffold; and the ramour was already spreading 
widely that he had, by foul play, precipitated the death af the young 
King. ‘The wishes of the Council were, however, too strongly urged for 
him to be able to decline the errand ; and the following day was devoted 
to making ready for the expedition and to the arming of а muficient 
retinue. When the Lords of the Council assembled at dinner, N 
umberland availed himself of the opportunity to deliver an iznê 
in which he adverted to the perils awaiting him and his followers, 
and commended the familivs of the latter to the care of his audience. 
He further reminded those who listened, that to “the orizinall 
grounde” on which their policy rested—“ the preferment of Goddes 
Word and the feare of papestry& re-entrunce "—there was now added 
the new oath of allegiance, which bound them to support the Queen's 
cause, and he adjured them to be faithful to their vow. 

On Friday, July 14, be set out with his forces through the streets of 
London; but the absence of all sympathy on the part of the populace 
either with him or his errand was only too apparent. Не himself, as he 
passed along Shoreditch, wea heard to exclaim: “the people press to see 
us, but not one sayeth “God speed ye ^" Under the behef that Mary's 
change of residence to Framlingham was simply designed to facilitate 
her escape fo Flanders, he had some days before given orders that 
IRE DSA her Ve rar CR иаа БЕ ae TOES 
stationed off the Norfolk coast to intercept her passage. The spirits of 
Mary's supporters at this crisis were far from high; nor was Charles at 
Brussels by any means sanguine in his cousin's cause. His instructions, 
transmitted on June 23 to his ambassadors extraordinary to the English 
Court while they were still at Calais, were drawn up in contemplation of 
the crisis which seemed likely to arise on Edward's death, which was 
even then regarded as imminent, On their arrival in London they were 
forthwith to obtain, if possible, an interview with the young King; and 
precise directions were given with respect to their attitude towards 
Northumberland and the Council. In the event of Edward's death, 
Mary's best policy, Charles considered, would be her betrothal to one 
of her own countrymen —the machinations of France would thus be 
effectually counteracted, the mistrust of Northumberland and his party 
would be disarmed. It would be well also to come as soon a might 
be to a general understanding with the Council; a result which, the 
imperial adviser considered, might be attained by Mary's undertaking to 
introduce no innovations either in the administration of civil affairs or 
in religion, and at the same time concluding a kind of amnesty with 
those actually in office-—* patiently waiting until God should vouchsafe 
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unity y ofi restoring everything by pesceful means" His envoys 
se enjoined to give his cousin all possible assistance and advice in 
connexion with any obligations she might enter into with the Council 
and any pledges she might give. 

Edward's Geethy followed within a week Ly thet об Maurice of 
Saxony from a wound receiveil in the battle of Sievershausen, materially 
modified the aspect of affairs, On the Continent, Charles wa was now able 
to concentrate his efforts on the conflict with France; while in England 
the remarkable change in Mary's prospects constrained both Catholic 
and Protestant writers to recognise in results so rapidly attained an 
express intervention of Providence. 

The first report transmitted to Charles by his ambassadors after 
their arrival in London conveyed the tidings of Edward's death, and of 
Northumberland’s occupation of the Tower as champion of the cause of 
the Lady Jane Grey. It further stated that Mary, after taking counsel 
with her confidants, had been proclaimed Queen at Framlingham, a 
course adopted under the belief that large numbers would thus be 
encouraged openly to declare thenwelves in her favour. In the opinion 
of Renard himself, however, she was committing herself to a line of 
action which, considering the resources at. Northumberland's command, 
the support which he was regularly receiving from France, and the 
actual complications in continental affairs, must be pranounced hopelies. 
Charles in hbis reply cautiously advised his envoys to content them- 
selves for the present with watching the situation; but he suggested 
that, if Northumberland persisted in his opposition to Mary's claims, it 
might be well to endeavour to persunde those English peers who favoured 
the Catholic cause to make such а demonstration as might serve to render 
the Duke more amenable to reason. Renard's misgivings were, however, 
soon modified by further and more accurate intelligence ; and in a letter 
to Prince Philip he was able to report that Paget had resumed his seat 
in the Council, in whose policy a complete change had taken place. 
Then came newa that on July 19, while the rebel leaders were marching 
from Cambridge to attack the castle at mn wm, Mary had been 
proclaimed on "Tower Hill by Suffolk himself, and again at Paul's Cross, 
and that he had at the same time given onders that the insignia of 
royalty should be removed from his daughters chambers, "The diurist 
at his post in the Tower and the imperial ambassadors in the City 
concur in describing the demonstrations which followed as characterised 
by remarkable re Bor eme the 
bells and sonorous long-disused organs, the profuse largesses,—all offering 
a marked contrast to the apathy and silence with which the proclamà- 
tion of Jane had been received. The Council now sent off officis 
information of the event to Mary, who was at the same time advised not 

to disarm her forces until Northumberland's submission or defeat was 
bapa doubt Three days inter Renard was able to report that the 
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SEET so favourably received that Marv 
might now be regarded as secure in her position “as true and hereditary 
Queen of England, without difficulty, doubt, or impediment." 

While events were progressing thus rapidly in London Northumber- 
land, accompanied by the Marquis of Northampton and Lord Grey, had 
arrived on the ¢ isting of Saturday, July 15, at Cambridge. Here he 
rested for the Sunday, and as both Lord High Steward and Chancellor. 
of the University was hospitably entertained by the academic authorities. 
On the Monday he set out for Bury St Edmunds, expecting to be joined 
at Newmarket by the reinforcements from the capi ital. These however 
failed to appear, while defections from his own ranks became numerous;: 
and he now learned that the crews of the ships sent to intercept Mary's 
passage, had, on arriving at Yarmouth, declared for her, and their 
captains had followed their example. On the 18th, accordingly, North- 
umberland set out on his return from Bury to Cambridge, where at five 
o'clock on the evening of the 20th, the news having arrived that | 
had been proclaimed D ENEE ee Dieter 
market-place; and, as the tears ran down his face, ejaculated that he 
knew her to be a merciful woman, An hour later be received an order 
from the Council. It was signed by Cranmer, Goodrich (Bishop of Ely 
and Lord Chancellor), the Marquis of Winchester, the Duke of Suffolk, 
and the Earls of Pembroke, Bedford, and Shrewsbury, and directed him 
forthwith to disarm and disband his army, but not himself to return to 
London until the royal pleasure was known. If he would thus “show 
himselfe like a good quiet subject,” the missive went on to sry, “wee 
will then continue as we have begun, as humble suters to our Ban 
Lady the Queenes Highnesse, for him and his and for our selves," 

The Cambridge authorities now hastened to send | 
letters to Framlingham ; while Gardiner, the former Chancellor of the 
University, was re-elected to that office. In the letter announcing his 
re-election he was urged to restore to the Schools their former freedom 
and “to annul the lawless lawa which held their consciences in 
'The Constable de MODE writing (July 24) to Lord Howard, the 
governor of Calais, promised that he would himself conduct all the 
forees at his disposal e protect that town, should the Emperor, 
advantage of the crisis, seek to occupy it But five days later Nonilles 
was able to report to the Duke of Orleans that troops, cavalry and foot- 
soldiers, had rallied to Mary's support to the mmber of between 35,000 
and 40,000 men—all inspired with unprecedented enthusiasm and asking 

for no pay, but voluntarily contributing money, plate, and rings from 
their own slender resources. At Framlingham there were now to be 
seen, besides Mary's avowed supporters, numerous nobles and | 
confessing their disloyalty and asking for pardon. In most esses these 
petitions received a favourable response, Cecil, eho could plead that he 
had signed the Instrument of Succession under compulsion, was restored 
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to favour although not to office. But the Dudleys, both Robert and 
Ambrose, and about a hundred other leading commoners, among whom was 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, remained fora time under arrest. On July 27 the two 
Lord Chief Justices, Sir Roger Cholmeley and Sir Edward Montagu, were 
committed to the ‘Tower, where, on the following day, they were joined 
by the Duke of Suffolk and Sir John Cheke, and, before the end of the 
month, by Northumberland and his Duchess, with their eldest son (the 
Earl of Warwick), Guilford Dudley, and the Lady Jane. 

On July 29 Henry at Compiègne signed the credentials of the Sieur 
Antoine de Noailles as ambasador to Mary; and two days later it was 
intimated to Nicholas Wotton, Pickering, and Chaloner that the Queen 
desired to retain them in their posts as her tives at the French 
Court. any: in August, Cardinal Pole, in his monastie retirement at 

dd the. Loo di Gerd, reos fion Julius IIT his appoint- 
ment as papal Legate to England, with instructions to visit both the 
Imperial and the French Court on his journey thither. 

For the present Mary determined to be guided mainly by the advice 
of her cousin the Emperor, a decision the wisdom of which wns clearly 
attested by subsequent events as well as by the letters, numerous and 
lengthy, which Charles addressed to his envoys at her Court in con- 
nexion with each important question as it arose. From the first he 
advised that the Queen should scrupulously avoid appearing to set 
herself in opposition to the prejudices and feelings of her people, and 
should above al] things endeavour to appear “une donne Anglaise.” It 
was from France alone, he considered, that she had reason to Repone 
much danger; although Scotland, as subservient to French policy, also 
required to be carefully watched. The French envoys had just presented 
their credentials to Courtenay, and, as a well-known sympathiser with 
the Italian Reformers, he was regarded by the Emperor with especial 
mistrust, It was rumoured that the young nobleman was making 
advances to Elisabeth, E, але 
fraught with danger and must, if е, теп Princess 
attitude in relation to the new desires eet to be carefully 
observed. As for the rebels, let exemplary punishment be inflicted on 
the leaders, and the rest be treated with clemency. The Lady Jane 
doubtless deserved death, but it might be well for the present simply to 
keep her in close custody, where she would be unable to hold communi- 
cation with traitors. Finally, Mary was advised to get the finances in 
good order, so as to have funds ready for any emergency, and, mare 
especially, to exercise a vigilant control over the expenditure of the 

Counsel of a very different nature came from Italy, where 
Cardinal Poles fervid enthusiasm as a would-be reformer of religious 
discipline in England was prodently held in check alike by Emperor 
and Pope. His letters at this period, while conceived in a spirit of 
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unselfish devota: to Bar interests af Catholicism, attest the 
character of the writer and the influences of the monastic. seclusi 
which he had lately sought refuge Early in August, Gian Franceseo 
Commendane, the papal chamberlain, and Penning, one of Pole’s eon- 
fidants, were sent expressly, the one from Brussels the other from 
Rome, in order more accurately to gauge both the royal intentions and 
feeling. It was only after considerable delay that they suc- 
ceeded in gaining admission to Mary's presence, when her own language 
held out so little hope of her being able at once to adopt a decisive 
policy that Commendone forthwith set out on his return journey. 
Penning, however, remained until the Coronation, and waa then sent 
back to Pole with a letter from the Queen. In a letter to the Queen, 
dated August 13, the Cardinal had already enunciated his views 
Mary's position and responsibilities. Heresy was the source of all evil; 
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wedded wife, and next to separate from his mother the Church and to 
disobey her spiritual Head. Mary had already reaped m reward for her 
loyalty to the true faith in ber astonishing triumph over her rebel 
subjects, If ever the interposition of Divine Providence in human 
affairs had been clearly apparent, it wus in the recent crisis in England. 
He hopes that the character of her rule will make manifest her conscious- 
ness of this fact, and he is especially anxious to be informed as to her 
real sentiments, When-once admitted to her presence, he relies on being 
ahle to convince her that her crown and the welfare of the nation alike 
on obedience to the Church. In her reply, Mary expressed her 
heartfelt grief at being, as yet, unable to disclose her secret wishes, but 
intimated that, as soon as it was in her power, she hoped to carry them 
into effective execution. Pole, however, could see no advantage in 
delay, holding that it waa especially desirable that he should himself 
be near at hand “to assist the Queen's good intentions"; demurring 
at the asume time to the proposal that the Pope should forthwith 
“exempt England from every interdict and censure," on the g 
that so momentous a decision would more fitly be considered by himself 
on bis arrival 
All that Julius III and the Emperor could do was to contrive that a 
-equnsellor of so much distinction and of so small diseretion should be kept 
bark as long as possible from the arena where his influence was likely to 
prove most disastrous. By the Pontiff, Pole was N Lane pro 
pace and instructed to visit on his journey to Eng 
Pd e French Court, with the view of bringing abot, i. pombe 
between Charles and Henry, Hy the Emperor, the 
audience which the Cardinal asked for at Brussels was deferred, under 
various pretexts, until January, 1554. Аз carly however as October 2, 
ole had arrived at Trent, where we find him writing to Courtenay 
and extolling the negative virtues which had adorned his captivity 
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in the Tower, little surmising on what a career his cousin had already 
embarked, to the ruin alike of his health and his fortunes. 

During these critical days Elizabeth had remained in seclusion at 
Hatfield, preserving an attitude of studied neutrality. But on July 29 
she entered London with & large train of followers and took up her 
residence at Somerset House Five days later, the Queen made her 
triumphal entry into the City in the evening, and was joined at Aldgate 
by her sister, the two riding side by side through the streets amid the 
acclamations of the populace. Mary, following the usual practice of 
royalty prior to coronation, now proceeded to occupy the State 
ments in the Tower. At the Great Gate, the Duke of Norfolk, Bishop 
Gardiner, the Duchess of Somerset, and the youthful Courtenny awaited 
her arrival, all in a kneeling posture, and were by her command formally 
restored to liberty, Jane, on the other hand, found herself a prisoner, 

id was consigned to the custody of the new governor, Sir John Brydges. 
Gardiner was sworn a member of the Privy Council, and, on August 23, 

appointed Lord High Chancellor. On the 8th of the same month 
the funeral service for the late King was held in Westminster Abbey, 
being conducted by Cranmer and according to the Protestant ritual 
Mary, however, commanded that a requiem mass should also be cele- 
hrated in the 'Tower, which she strongly pressed Elizabeth to attend. 
The Princess did not comply; but by her regular attendance st Court 
gave evidence of her desire to conciliate her sister as far as possible, and 
six weeks later was to be seen hearing mass in her company. Her 
compliance, however, as Noailles himself admits, was generally regarded 
as dictated by fear rather than principle 

It soon however became evident that the recognition of the Legate 
and the contemplated resumption of relations with the Roman See were 
measures which would be attended with far greater difficulties than the 
restoration of the ancient worship. Even Gardiner, whose general 
sympathy with such designs there can be no reason for doubting, felt 
himself hound, like the Emperor, to counsel the greatest caution and 
deliberation. The nobles and country gentry, enriched by those mon- 
astie and Church lands which they would be called upon to restore, the 


Bishops whose deposition was regarded as imminent, alike represented 





vested interests which could hardly be assailed without danger. S 


& proclamation {amed August 18, Mary announced, accordingl 
GE of deferring various questions of policy until Pa ah 
summoned to assemble on October 5, could be consulted. But in the 
meantime certain measures which did not appear to admit of being 
thus postponed were carried into effect. Of some sixty rebels denounced 
as traitors seven were convicted of high treason: but of these three only 
—Northumberiand, Sir John Gates, and Sir Thomas Palmer—actually 
suffered the extreme penalty. Gardiner himself is said to have inter- 
ceded on behalf of the Duke, who, buoyed up by the hope that the 
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royal clemency would be extended to him on the scaffold itself, there 
acknowledged the justice of his sentence and made a complete renunci- 
ation of Protestantism, even going so far as to nttribute the intestine 
strife and the miseries, which for so many years had troubled alike 
England and Germany, to the defection of those realms from the trae 
faith, ‘The Roman ritual was not ns yet formally restored as obligatory 
on all loyal subjects, but in her private chapel Mary heard mas. ‘The 
Protestant Bishops were deposed; inl eat kn) ticki wis laud Hit nd 
of the clergy should preach without the royal licence, while any member 

of that body was to be liable to suspension if his conduct proved un- 
satisfactory. Gardiner, Bonner, Heath, and Day were reinstated in 
their respective sees of Winchester, London, Worcester, and Chichester, 
The see of Durham, which Northumberland had suppressed, appropri- 
ating its ample revenues to his own use, was restored, and Cuthbert 
‘Tunstall installed as Bishop. On August 29 Gardiner received m- 
structions himself to select and appoint capable preachers who were to 
be sent to discharge their functions throughout the country. 

Not a few of the more eminent preachers among the Reformers, 
fyreseeing the storm, had already fled to the Continent; but a certam 
number still remained, such as Latimer ond John Bradford, openly 
to call in question the prerogatives which the Queen still arrogated to 
herself as Head of the Church. Foremost, however, among those who 
refused to flee was Archbishop Cranmer, who at his palace in Lambeth 
confronted the reactionary tendencies around him with an intrepidity 
which marked him out for general observation. Already obnoxious, 
owing to his complicity in the diversion of the Succession to the Crown, 
he was by his open denunciation of the restoration of the Мана, іса НИ 
declared to involve “many horrible blasphemies,” exposed to the ¢ 
of open resistance to the royal authority. On September 8 he was 
summoned before the Council to answer for the publication of the 
Declaration in which he had given expression to his views His defence, 
if such it could be termed, was rightly regarded oa evasive. He pleaded 
that Scory, the deprived Bishop of Chichester, bad published the De- 
claration without his formal authorisation, though he admitted that it 
had been his intention to give it He was accordingly committed to 
the Tower (September 14), where Hidley, who had publicly proclaimed 
the illegitimacy of both Mary and Elizabeth, had already been a prisoner 
for two months. Latimer’s committal had taken place a day before 
Cranmer's, who, early in October, was followed by hia brother Primate, 
Archbishop Holgate. The latter was now more than seventy years of 
age; and chiefly obnoxious on account of the persistent energy with 
which he assailed all that reflected the Roman ritual and ornamentation 
in the churches. 

On October 1 Mary was crowned in Westminster Abbey—the 
precession from the ‘Tower and the entire ceremonial being marked by 
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much eplendour and by a revival of all Hs Sxiores ani dulce uiii 
belonged to such ceremonies in eval times. "The whole Court also 
now resumed the brilliant iiim and costly adornments of the reign 
af Henry VIL On the 5th of the month Mary’: first Parliament 
assembled. ‘The Council, out of deference to the royal wishes, had 
contemplated measures which would have reversed all the anti-papal 
enactments of both the preceding reigns. But here the Commons assumed 
a decisive attitude; and it was eventually determined that the question 
RE eine инк a been wrested from 
the Church and the suppressed monasteries, should not be considered, 
and that, with respect to the supremacy in matters of religion, legislation 
should go back no further than to the commencement of Edward's reign. 
Whatever appeared to pal authority was, as Mary in a letter 
to Pole herself E d with suspicion, On the other hand, 
much was done to propitiate the new sovereign. A bill was at once 
brought in legulising the marriage of Catharine of Aragon and abolishing 
all disabilities attaching to the. profession of the old faith. ‘The oppo- 
sition of the Protestant party in the House caused « certain delay: bat 
after an interval of three days the ministers brought in two bills the 
one affirming the legality of Catharine's marriage without adverting to 
the papal decision; the other rescinding the legislation affecting Së 
worship und the Church during the reign of the late King. 
retrospective force of tbe latter bill went, however, no een 
teclesiastical supremacy of the Crown being still tacitly admitted. But, 
on the other hand, it involved the renunciation of the chief results of 
Cranmer's efforts during the preceding reign—the Reformed Liturgy, the 
First and Second Books of Common Prayer, the administration of the 
Sacrament in both kinds, and the recognition of a married clergy—and 
was consequently not allowed to pass without considerable opposition. 
But its opponents, although representing nearly a third of the Lower 
House, did not deem it prudent to press the question to a division, and 
in the "Upper House no resistance was offered. 

Tt was manifest that conclusions so incompatible—the recognition of 
the Papal Supremacy—represented а temporising policy which was not 
likely to secure the permanent support of either party. Cardinal Pole 
declared himself profoundly dissatisfied : the Divine favour had recently 
been conspicuously shown in that outburst of loyal feeling which had 
secured Mary's succession, and sovereign nnd people alike were bound by 
gratitude forthwith to seek reconcilintion with the Holy Sce par to 
afford its Legate an honourable reception. ‘The Emperor and Gardiner, 
on the other hand, still eounselled caution, and more ésperially patience 

in awaiting the results of « gradual re-establishment of that Roman 
ritual which early association and religious sentiment endeared to the 
hearts af a majority of the population. In common with many of her 
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subjects, the Queen herself firmly believed that nothing would more 
effectually contribute to the desired end than the prospect of a Catholic 
heir to the throne; and, although in her thirty-seventh year and in 
infirm health, she consequently regarded her own marriage ss a duty to 
the State. But even if personal predilection was to be sacrificed on the 
altar of duty, her choice of a husband was a matter involving anxious 
consideration amid the conflicting claims of the national welfare and of 
the Catholic faith. In its broadest phase, the question lay between а 
native of her own country and a foreigner. The nation undoubtedly 
wished to see her married to one of her own nobles; it is equally certain 
that Mary's devout attachment to the interests of the Roman Church 
inclined her to look abroad. Ie e course a XM SE upon 
her accession re led out three supposed claimants for hand, 
of whom. one ee years her senior, the other two each about 
ten years her junior. 

‘There is no evidence that Reginald Pole ever aspired to marry 
Mary, or that she, in turn, ever regarded him in any other light than 
that of a much valued friend and counsellor. ‘The personal graces and 
touching experiences of Edward Courtenay might well recommend him 
to a womans sympathies. He was the. son of Edward Courtenay, 
Marquis of. Exeter, who had been executed in 1539 for his share in the 
conspiracy in favour of Reginald Pole, and was thus the grest-grandson of 
Edward IV. Mary herself had just freed him from an imprisonment of 
nearly fifteen years and had created him Earl of Devonshire, while at 
her coronation he was selected to bear the sword before her, His 
mother, the Marchioness of Exeter, one of Mary's dearest friends, was 
now one of her ledies in waiting. His long isolation from society and 

neglected education had however ill qualified him to play a part in 
politics, while the fascinations which surrounded him in his newly 
acquired freedom proved too potent for his self-control, and his wild 
debaucheries became the scandal of the espital. Whatever influence 
Pole might have been able to exert would probably have favoured 
Courtenay. claim, Аз а bay, both he and his brother Geoffrey had 
received much kindness from the Marquis of Exeter, the young Earls 
father—favours which Geoffrey had ill repaid by bearing evidence which 
brought the Marquis to the sesffold— and Poles own mother, the 
Countess of Salisbury, prior to her tragie execution, had shared the 
captivity of the Marchioness But Courtenay’s јас soon 
rendered the efforts of his best friends nugatory. TE HU Балаа 
known that his conduct had completely lost him. Mary's favour, and 
Ве ты next heard of as conspiring against his would-be benefactress. 
To a lea observer it might well have seemed that the 
arguments for the Spanish marriage were of nearly equal 
Se Certain БЫШЫ malen ves GERE id M eie pointed 
ouk die QR herself it would afford the necessary counterbalance 
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origin in commercial rivalry, could hardly be supposed to extend to a 
great prince like Philip. On the other hand, it would be necessary to 
obtain the papal dispensation; for Mary and Philip were within the 
degrees of consanguinity forbidden by the Canon Law. There also 
appeared to be considerable danger as regarded the Succession; for if 
Mary died without issue, as seemed highly probable, it was difficult to 
foresee what claims her husband might not advance. Such were the 
circumstances in which Gardiner, who bad formed a regard for Courtenay 
when they were prisoners togeth suggested 
that the Queen should marry tlie young English noble, and that Elizabeth 
should be excluded from the Succession; while Paget, who had just 
received back his Garter, thought it best that Mary's choice should be 
left free, but that she should recognise Elizabeth as her presumptive 
successor, "The great majority of the nobles and gentry, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, were divided and perplexed by the opposing consider- 
ations of the danger of a foreign yoke, the hope of seeing an hereditary 
faith restored, aud the necessity which might yet ensue of being called 
upon to surrender those former possessions of the Church which coon- 
stituted, in many cases, the present holder's chief wealth. 

A selection which would draw closer the ties between England and 
Spain was naturally regarded with jealousy by the French monarch, and 
Noailles was instructed to use every effort to avert it. He accordingly 
plied his arguments and persuasions with untiring assiduity in every 
direction, and so far succeeded that the Commons were prevailed проп 
to vote an Address to the Crown, in which, while urging upon Mary 
the desirability of marriage, they also advised that her choice should 
be restricted to the peerage of her own realm. A week later Renard 
had an audience of the Queen, at which he made ie offer from Charles 
himself of Philips hand. Mary had previously made careful enquiry of 
the ambassador himself respecting the Prince's habits and natural dis- 
position, and, after a short time had been allowed to elapse for apparent 
deliberation, intimated her acceptance of the offer, 

Such were the circumstances in which, on November 17; the Comirions 
presented the above-mentioned Address, ‘The customary modë of pro- 
cedure required that Gardiner, as Chancellor, should be the royal 
mouthpiece in reply. But Mar, rising from her throne, herself gave 

answer, and did so, if we may colit Band; 3s terms of some asperity, 
repudiating the right of the Commons to control ber decision, and 
that Elizabeth, who was illegitimate, should never be ber 
successor, Early in December it was rumoured that Courtenay was 
making y mfvances to Elizabeth, and that Noailles was playing the part 
of zs usb Elizabeth, accordingly, deemed it prudent to request 
her sister's permission to retire to her seat at Ashridge in Hertfordshire : 
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and her application was granted by Mary with every demonstration of 
cordial affection. 

The triumph of the imperialist party seemed complete; and Noailles 
was fain to report to Henry that Mary seemed more Spanish than English _ 
in her sympathies. The Chancellor himself, now that Courtenay's chances 
appeared to be at an end, came forward as a supporter of the match with 
Spain, and proceeded to take a foremost part in the negotiations with 
respect to the various questions, direct and collateral, which such an 
alliance involved—the marriage treaty itself, the provisions in case of 
issue, and those in case of failure.. On January 2, 1554, Count Egmont 
and other plenipotentiaries appeared in London, duly empowered to make 
the final arrangements, Courtenay himself gave them official welcome at 
Tower Hill, and conducted them to Westminster. On the 14th Gardiner 
read aloud in the presence chamber the articles which had been agreed 
upon and pointed out the political advantages which would result from 
such an alliance. The articles, originally extending over thirteen pages, 
had been expanded to twenty-two, and represented the labours of ten 
comunissioners—those cooperating with Renard, the Counts Egmont and 
Lalsing, de Courritres, and Philip Nigri; those appointed by the Queen, 
Gardiner, Arundel, Paget, Sir Robert Rochester, and Petre. As finally 
agreed upon, the treaty must be held highly creditable to Gardiners 
sagacity and ability; and when, eighteen years afterwards, the marriage 
of Elizabeth with Ihe Duke of Anjou ls contemplation, it served as 
the model for that which was then to be drawn up. Tt has however 
been pointed out as a somewhat suspicious feature that the concessions 
were all on the imperial side, If, indeed, treaties eoull bind, Philip 
stood hand-tied in his relations to England. While nominally sharing 
the government with the Queen, he was pledged scrupulously to respect 
the laws, privileges, and customs of the realm; he was to settle on her a 
jointure of £60,000; their offspring were to succeed them in England in 
conformity with the traditional rights, and might also succeed to the 
territories in Burgundy and Flanders; and, in the event of Philip's son, 
Don Carlos, dying without issue, this right of succession was to extend 
to Spain, Milan, and the Two Sicilies Should Mary's marriage be 
uníruilful, Philip's connexion with England was to cease &t her death. 
Under no pretext was England to be made participant in the war 
between the Emperor and France. 

а Docenti Cardinal Pole'a arrival in Brussels had been retarded 
by à img and involuntary stay at the university town of Dillingen, the 
residence of the Bishop of Aube: while his endenvours to carry on 
his correspondence with Mary had been frustrated, their messengers 
having been stopped on each side of the Channel. It was with difficulty 
thet she had conveyed to him the simple intimation that, as matters 
then stood, his appearance in England as the legate of the Holy See 
might prove disastrous to the eause which they both had nearest at 
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heart. But a£ lengthy making bY way with nervous DE the 
plague-smitten towns of Germany, he was able, through the good offices of 
Fray de Boto, wbo held a chair of divinity at Dillingen, to present pa 
. at the imperial Court, where he arrived in January, 1554; and | 
marriage with Philip being bv this time virtually decided, his cepe 
was both cordial ind splendid. The assurances which he received from 
Charles and his ministers were indeed so flattering, that he even ventured 
to hope that his mission as a peace-mnker might vet be crowned with 
success, But, long before the Cardinal could present himself at the 
French Court, a fresh crisis had supervened in England. 

Here the belief was fast gaining ground that the realm was destined 
to become a dependency of Spain; while in France it was no less firmly 
believed that Philip’s marriage would be made the opportunity for Бе 
subjugation of Scotland. Henry, placing no reliance on. Mary's paci 
assurances, deemed it advisable to send troops into that country, Phila 
Wotton, convinced that war way imminent, petitioned to be recalled. 
That Elizabeth should marry Courtenay and supplant her sister on the 
throne, now seemed to be the issue most favourable to French Interests: 
and while Henry's ambassadors nt the English Court did their best to 
foment the growing suspicion of Spain, the monarch himself strove to 
spread the rumour of a fresh rising in England, Writing to his envoy 
in Venice, he gave him the earliest intelligence of a rising in Kent; 
and on February 18 Peter Vannes, writing to Mary, enclosed а сору 
of Henry's letter: according to the intelligence he had received from 
Noailles, Henry added, it was almost certain that all England would 
imitate the example thus set and “prefer to die in battle rather than 
become subject to a foreign Prince." As early as Christmas, the con- 

irators, assembling in London, had concerted a general rising, which, 
however, was not to take place until March 18. 

Their plans, however, had been suspected; and Gardiner, having 
wrung from the weak and faithless Courtenay a full confession of the 
plot, had taken prompt measures for its repression. "The ringleaders, 
who were thus en in their designs nearly two months before 
the time agreed upon for carrying them into execution, Hew recklessly 
to arma. Sufolk and Sir James Croft, each seeking to raise his 

tenantry—the one in Warwickshire, the other in Waies—were both 
arrested and consigned to the Tower before the second week in 
February had pased. In Devonshire, towards the close of January, 
local feeling appears to have Jed a certain number of the gentry to make 
a demonstration in Courtenay's favour, Sir Peter Carew, who bad been 
sheriff of the county, being foremost among them. His family, however, 
were unpopular and commanded but little influence, and the other 
leaders, after vainly awaiting Courtenay's promised appearance at 
Exeter, suddenlv dispersed in panic. Carew fled to Paris and thence to 
Venice, where his adventurous and turbulent career was nearly brought 
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to a conclusion by braves whom Peter Vannes. was accused: of having 
The chief danger arose in Kent, where Sir Thomas Wyatt, n bold 
and skilful leader, succeeded in collecting a considerahle force at 
Rochester, which was shortly after augmented by 2000 men who had 
deserted from the standard of Lord Abergavenny near Wrotham Heath. 
This gathering was the response to a proclamation which he had 
previously (January 25) issued at Maidstone, in which Mary's supporters 
were denounced as aiming at the perpetual servitude of her most 
loving subjects) Englishmen were adjured to rise in defence of liberty 
and the commonwealth, while intimation was given that aid was on 
its way from France. With Noailles Wyatt appears actually to have 
been in correspondence. The Council were divided as to the course 
which should be pursued and distracted by mutual recriminations ; while 
they also evinced no alacrity in taking measures for the raising of troops. 
Mary, whom Renard dissuaded from quitting the capital, exhibited on 
the other hand a courage and resolution which sai the loyal feeling 
of all around her, While part of the City Guard at once set out to 
meet the insurgents, the Corporation proceeded to arm an additional 
force of 500 men to follow in their track. As they approached Rochester 
Bridge, the Duke of Norfolk, by whom they were commanded, sent 
forward a herald to proclaim that “all such as wolde desyst their 
purpose shuld have frank and free pardon.” On February 1 the Queen 
herself appeared at a gathering of the citizens in the Guildhall and 
delivered a speech which excited general enthusiasm. Wyatt, she said, 
had demanded to be entrusted with the care of ber person, the keeping 
of the Tower, and the placing of her counsellors; she was convinced that 
her loyal subjects would never consent that such confidence should be 
placed in so vile u traitor, As for her marriage, the conspirators were 
simply making it *a Spanish eloak to cover their pretended purpose 
inst our religion.” ‘The Council had pronounced her marriage ex- 
pedient “both for the wealth of the realm and also of you, our subjects”; 
should the nobility and the Commons deem it otherwise, she was willing 
“to abstain from marriage while she lived.” Her courage and out- 
spokenness produced a considerable effect; for two days later Noailles 
sent word that the populace, who had been reported to be meditating 
an attack on the palace and the consignment of Mary herself into 
Wyatt's hands, were actively occupied with putting the City into a state 
of defence and had mustered to the number of 25.00) armed men. 
‘To whoever should succeed in making Wyatt a prisoner and bringing 
him before the Council, a reward of an annuity of one hundred pounds 
was beld out, payable in perpetuity to himself and his descendants. 
At this juncture Wyatt appeared in Southwark, but his army 
amounted only to some 7000 men; no force had arrived from France, 
while the royal army was daily receiving reinforcements "The 
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of the final episode :—Wyatt's arrival at Hyde Park Corner; the fierce 
fightmg that ensued as he pressed on to the City ; the flight, of the 
cowardly Courtenay; Lord Howard's resolute refusal to open Lud Gate; 
Wyatt's consequent retreat in the direction of Charing Cross, and 
surrender at Temple Bar, The number of those slain in the fighting 
wns about forty; fifty of the conspirators were afterwards hanged, the 
rest were allowed to betake themselves to their homes. 

Mary's former clemency had been censured by Charles; and the: 
Queen herself, justifiably incensed at the manner in which that clemency 
had been requited, was determined not to err again in the same direction. 
Gardiner, preaching in her presence on February 11, exhorted her 
now to have merey on the commonwealth, “the conservation of which 
required that hurtful members should be cut off" On the following day 
the tragedy of the execution of the Lady Jane and Lord Guilford Dudley 
took place on ‘Tower Hill, Of Suffolk's duplicity and entire want of 
good faith there could be no doubt, while his known sympathy with the 
Continental Reformers filled up the measure of his affence; and his 
execution followed about a week later, Wyatt and Suffolk's wealthy 
and ambitious brother, Lord Thomas Grey, suffered the same fate in the 
following April. On the same day that the executions commenced Courte- 
nay agnin found himself a prisoner in the Tower: here he was confronted 
with Wyatt, who directly accused him of complicity in the rebellion, 
and for a time his fate seemed doubtful. A few weeks Inter, however, he 
was removed to Fotheringay; and n year after he was released on parole, 
on condition that he quitted the kingdom, when ‘he selected Padun as 
the place of his retirement. The last of the rebels to suffer was William 
Thomas, Clerk of the Council under Edward VI, whose execution took 
place on May 18. According to the statement of Wyatt in his confes- 
sion before the Commission, Thomas had been the first to suggest the 
assassination of Mary, In the Tower he attempted suicide; and no 
detail of ignominy was omitted at his execution. 

From each victim an endeavour was made to extort evidence which 
might assist the authorities in tracing the conspiracy to its suspected 
origin, and the investigations were consequently lengthened. Charles, 
although he still counselled caution and deliberation in dealing with 
mutters of religion, urged promptitude in the punishment of the con- 
spirators, so that Mary, “while taking such measures as seemed requisite 
for her own security in regard to Elizabeth and Courtenay,” might the 
sooner be able to exercise clemency towards those whom she designed to 
spare, and thus reassure the great majority. The Emperor, indeed, found 
her procrastination » inexplicable that he wns inclined to attribute it 
to a desire on the part of Gardiner to protect Courtenay, At the 
commencement of the outbreak Mary had summoned Elizabeth back 
to Court, where a closer surveillance could be maintained over her 
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but on February 2@ she arrived in a litter at St James. Here she 
remained, a virtual prisoner, until March 18, when the order was given 
for her removal to the Tower. Thence, on May 18, she was removed 
to Woodstock, where she continued to reside until the following 
under the custody of Sir Henry Bedingfield, closely watched and deprived 
of writing materials, but allowed to have service performed ace rding to 
the English ritual, After; Min асу дна Den Mmi Club 
strongly urged that the Princess should be executed, EE 
her connivance at Wyatt's plans, Wyatt himself, indeed, in his last 
words on the scaffold, completely and emphatically exonerated her, It was 
asserted, however, that there was documentary evidence of her guilt, but 
that it was destroyed by Gardiner, to whose exertions she was, at this 
crisis, probably indebted for her life. 

‘The gain to the imperial power which would accrue from the marriage 
hetween Mary and Philip had been regarded by Venice with an appre- 
hension scarcely less than that of France; and it was an ascertained fact 
that 4 Venetian carrick, anchored at the mouth of the Thames, had 
supplied. Wyatt with arms and a cmnon. Suspicion fell upon Soranzo ; 
but on being interrogated before the Council he stoutly denied all know- 

of the transaction, although complaints against him continued to 
be urged, and the charge itself was formally preferred by Vargas in 
Venice. On March 27, accordingly, Soranzo's letters of recall were 
drawn up, and Giovanni Michiel was appointed Lis sucesssor. Un 
May 22 the latter arrived in England. It probably attests his im- 
partiality in the discharge of his functions that, both by Renard and 
Noailles, he was subsequently reproached as favouring the opposite party. 
He appears in reality to have conducted himself throughout with discre- 
tion and probity: and, while gaining the esteem of the most d 
judges with whom he came in contact in England, he continued to 
command the undiminished confidence of the Venetian Council. 

In March, Pole had arrived at St Denis, and shortly after had an 
audience of the King, by whom he was received with marked cordiality. 
The question of Mary's marriage was naturally one on which the 
sion of his views was invited ; and he was mable to conceal his personal 
conviction that, Courtenay's political career having now terminated, it 
would be better that the Queen of England should remain ummarried. 
In any case, he admitted that her marriage with Philip appeared to him 
undesirable. That such was his opinion soon became known at the 
imperial Court; and, on his return to Brussels in April, he not only 
received n sharp rebuke from the Emperor, but shortly after learned that 
Charles had urged in Rome the desirability of his recall. He continued, 
however, to reside in OF ere ee ee for Pope 
Julius could not but feel that his presence as Legate in England would 
soon be indispensable. But for the present the fact that his attainder 
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Cem thos who now Bald | restitution, sufficed dis eA Slight 
further delay. 
In the meantime, the reaction which ensued after the insurre 


tion had 
been suppressed had enabled Mary to make known her policy, und to 
carry it into effect with less reserve, In March, Egmont returned from 
Brussels, and in his presence and that of the Earl of Pembroke the 
Queen formally betrothed herself to Philip. Every effort was now made 
to diffuse throughout the country the belief that the marriage would 
prove conducive to the stability of the realm and to the increase of its 
prestige. Wotton, writing to Noailles from. Paris, pointed ont, at some 
length, that the involved alliance with Spain was Re i 
rejoinder to the danger which menaced her thro the conjunction 1 of 
France with Scotland; while be further maintained that it was as a 
mesns of defence against this ominous combination that Charles desired 
to bring about a union between England and Flanders, between the 
House of Tudor and that of Habsburg ; as for the intention with which 
France credited him,—the an of the country and the disarming 
P its population, —such desi no place in the imperial breast. In 
of these views be ae the fact that large numbers of the 
English malcontents were daily arriving in France, seeking service under 
Henry, “in order to carry on the war against the Emperor by sea.” 

The assembling of Mary's second Parliament (April 2, 1554) at 
Westminster also served, from the contrast it presented to its pre- 
decessor, to ise a new departure in public affairs. Not more 
than seventy of the members of the former House reappeared in the new; 
and the entire body evinced a spirit of far more ready oumpliance with 
the roval wishes. "The leading members accepted gratefully the pensions 
"which Mary, aided by the imperial liberality, was able to offer them: 
and the marriage bill, as it came down from the Upper House, received 

a ready assent. "The necessity for discussion, indeed, was diminished by 
the fact that the conditions "already agreed upon between Charles and 
Gardiner were now restated with explanatory clauses to obviate mis- 
interpretation. It was also expressly stipulated that the royal match 
should not in any way “derogate from the league recently concluded 
between the Queen and the King of France, but that the peace between 
the English and the French should remain firm and inviolate.” Some 
oppesition was offered, however, to the proposal to repeal the two Acts 
for the dissolution of the bishopric of Durham, the measure being carried 
by a majority of only 81 in a House of 221. 

Her main objects thus attained, Mary dismissed Parliament on May 5; 
and for the next two months her energies and attention were mainlv 
concentrated on the preparntions for the reception of Philip, who arrived 
from Corunna in Southampton Water on July 20, He was escorted 

















on the voyage bU gend rien splendid retinue and treasure 
in bullion amounting to half-a-million of English money. ‘The marriage 
ceremony, performed by Gardiner, took place in the Cathedral Church 

of his own diocese of Winchester. At the conclusion, proclamation 
was made af the future style of Philip and his hride,—" King and 
Queen of England, France, Naples, Jerusalem, and Ireland, Defenders: 
of the Faith, Princes of Spain and Castile, Archduke: of Austria, 
Dukes of Milan, Burgundy, and Brabant, Counts of Habsburg, Flanders, 
and Tyrol” Their publie entry into London took place towards 
the close of August; and the capital now became thronged with 
Spaniards, among whom priests and friars formed a considerabil 
element. The regularity with which Philip attended mass and 
observed the other offices of his Church was necessarily construed 
into evidence of his designs for the restoration of the Roman worship; 
nor can it be doubted that both to him and Mary this appeared as the 
paramount object commanding their attention: 

Among the royal advisers Gardiner and Paget, by virtue of both 
experience and ability, assumed the foremost place, Neither, however, 
could be said to be recommended by consistency of principle in his 
past career; they had, at more than one juncture, rivals and 
even E tee Эш Ие инжу їп Чг рон 
and aims. While Gardiner, who aspired to a dictatorship 
Council, insisted on immediate and coercive measures against 
Paget, although admitting that the اا‎ of the ancient 
faith was essential to s satisfactory adjustment of the affairs of the 
realm, demurred to what he termed methods of “fire and blood.” In 
their perplexity the two sovereions appear alike to have come to the 
conclusion that it might be wel to take counsel with advisers who, 
by their remoteness from the theatre of recent events, might be better 
able to take a dispassionate view. Foremost among these stood 
Reginald Pole, who, as Legate, hed already, in the preceding April, at 
Mary's request, nominated six more Bishops to fill the vacant sees — 
White, to Lincoln; Bourne, to Bath; Morgan, to St David's; Brooks, 
to Gloucester; Cotes, to Chester; Griffith, to Rochester. In a highly 
characteristic letter the Legate himself now appealed to King Philip to 
admit him, as the Vicar of Christ, “nat that door at which he had so long 
knocked in vain.” A precedent afforded by the records of Gardiner’s own 
see of Winchester was at the same time opportuncly brought forward as 
n solution of the difficulty caused by Pole’s still unreversed attainder. 
In the fifteenth century, when the proctor of the English Crown appealed 
againet the exercise of the legatine functions with which Martin V had 
invested Cardinal Beaufort, at that time also Bishop of Winchester, it 
Һай been suggested that Bentfort might act tanquam cardinalis although 
noL lanquam lezuhus. It was now ruled that Pole might be admitted 
into the realm as a Cardinal Ambassador although not aè Legate: 
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while the apprehensions which this decision might have aroused were to a 
great extent dissipated when it was known that he had obtained from 
the Pontif powers whereby he would be able to grant to all holders 
of monastic and collegiate lands the right of cantinuing 1 in Dosen 
On November 20 Pole landed at Dover, and 1 
Canterbury and Rochester to Gravesend. Here he was s presented 
with two овима which finally cleared away all impediments from 
his path : the fmt an Act of Parliament, passed ten days before, 
reversing his atteinder; the second, letters patent brought by the 
Bishop of Durham, empowering him to exercise without restraint his 
functions as Legate. His progress from Gravesend to Whitehall, accord- 
reembled a triumphal procession, and on his arrival in the 
is Eig OEEO EA ant ma ee eee 
Writs, in which the title of “Supreme Head" was | 
forthwith ned für u third Parliament, to sheet ón November 18; ‘and 









Declaration, couched in highly figurative language, e | 
iciatis cadi whid be had Feu auk uf to eia of Kc coming 
and of the powers with which he had been invested, At the conclusion 
of his address he was formally thanked by Gardiner, and after he had 
quitted the assembly the Chaneellor declared that he had spoken as one 
inspired, On the following day the question was put to both Houses, 
whether England should return to the obedience of the Apostolic See ? 
The affirmative was carried without a dissentient among the Peers, and 
with but two in the Commons On St Andrews Day, Pole; on bended 
knee before Mary, presented her with the Supplication of the two Houses, 
“that they might receive absolution, and be readmitted into the body of 
the Holy Catholic Church, under the Pope, the Supreme Head thereof." 
After further formalities, and intercession made by King and Queen on 
behalf of the Houses, Polé pronounced the sbuolution and feceived the 
petitioners, by his authority au Legate, “again into the unity of our 
Mother the Holy Church." 

The legislation of the two preceding reigns in all that related to the 
authority of the Roman see was now rescinded ; and on Advent Sunday 
Gardiner, at Paul's Cross, in the presence of the King and the 
called upon the nation to rouse itself from the slumbers and delusions of 
the past years and to return to the true fold, while he himself at the 
same time abjured the doctrine set forth in his De Vera Obedientia and 
declared his unreserved submission to the papal power. 

Another Supplication, and one of very different tenour, now issued from 
within those prison walls where the chief leaders of the Reformers were 
confined. It the hardships to which they were subjected; claimed 
age e against them should be distinctly stated, 
in order that they might be heard in their own defence ; and, since it 
was as heretics that they had been singled out for imprisonment, they 
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urged that * beresy " should be legally defined. Parliament's response to 
this appeal was the re-enactment of three ancient statutes formerly in 
force against Lollardism. "The measure passed rapidly through both 
Lords, where some objection was urged to the restoration of the old 
episcopal jurisdiction, while the penalties enacted were pronounced 
excessive. As the result of this legislation, John Rogers (the proto- 
martyr of the reign) died at the stake in the following February; and a 
series of like tragical scenes followed, in which the sufferings of the 
martyrs and the fortitude with which they were endured, combined 
to produce a widespread impression, So marked, indeed, was the 
popular sympathy, that Renard felt bound to suggest to Philip the 
nployment of less extreme measures, “otherwise the heretics would 
wing back perverts to the fold were, not teaching and example, but 
al ese eges He further advised that Pole should, from time 
to time, have audience of the Council and be consulted by them with 
regard to the penalties to be enforced. — Unfortunately, neither Gardiner 
nor Pole was inclined from previous experience to advocate a lenient 
course. The former was especially anxious te give proof of the sin- 
cerity of his recent repudiation of his former tenets: the latter was 
scarcely less desirous of showing that under а gentle demeanour he 
wes capable of cherishing a strong purpose. Five years before, when 
his merits as à candidate for the tiara were under discussion at the 
Conclave, it had been urged against Pole that when at Viterbo he had 
been wanting in the requisite severity towards obstinate heretics: and 
he had himself always claimed to have inclined to mercy when assisting 
at the conferences of the Council of Trent But he was especially 
anxious at this time to leave no occasion for a similar reproach in 
England, and his discharge of his functions during the remainder of 
the reign cannot be regarded as lenient; although in Convocation, as 
late as January, 1555, he admonished the Bishops to use gentleness 
in their endeavours towards the reclaiming of heretics, 

For the merciless severities which ensued, the violence of the more 
intolerant Reformers also afforded a partial extenuation; und it is 
now generally admitted that the part played by Bonner was not that 
attributed to him by Foxe, of a cruel bigot who exulted in sending 
his victims to the stake. The number of those put to death in his 
diocese of London was undoubtedly disproportionately large, but this 
would seem to have been more the result of the strength of the Refo ning 
element in the capital and in Esser than to the employment of ex- 
ceplional rigour; while the evidence also shows that he himself dealt 
patiently with many of the Protestants, and did his best to induce them 
to renounce what he conscientiously believed to be their errors. 

In the course of 1555 events abroad brought about a further 
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modificstion of the relations of England with the Holy See. In 
February an embassy had been sent to Julius II, to make known ta 
him the unreserved submission of the English Parliament. The am- 
bassadors proceeded leisurely on. their journey, and while still on the way 
were met by the tidings of the Pontiff’s death, which had taken place on 
March 23. Charles forthwith sent. an urgent request to Pole to repair to 
Rome, in order to support the imperial interests in the new election. 
The Cardinal, however, sought to. be excused, on the ground that the 
negotiations for peace were even of yet greater importance for the welfare 
of Christendom, His friend, Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, hastened from 
Avignon to Rome, in order to support his claims in the Conclave, but 
Pole himself seemed, according to Michiel, without any personal ambition 
at this crisis, The efforts of France were forestalled by the election of 
Cardinal Corvini; hut, before another three weeks had elapsed, Marcellus TI 
himself was no more. 

This second opportunity seemed both to Mary and to Gardiner one 
that should mot be disregarded, and Pole’s claims were now strongly 
urged; even Noailles admitted that no election was more likely to bring 
peace to Christendom, nor could he conceive of any other Pontiff who 
would hold the balance with such equal impartiality between France and 
the Empire. Again, however, the Italian party tiomphed; and even 
Pole himself may have questioned the wisdom of his abstention when 
Gian Pietro Caraffa (now in his eizhtieth year) succeeded as Paul IV to 
the papal choir, ‘The house of Carnífa was Neapolitan and had long 
been on friendly terms with France, while it cherished & corresponding 
hereditary enmity towards Spain. Paul could remember Italy in the 
days of her freedom, and his hatred of the Spanish domination had been 
intensified by not unfrequent collisions with the imperial representatives 
іп tbe Neapolitan territory, and not least by the strenuous efforts they 
had made to defeat his election to the Archbishoprie of Naples. The 
bestowal of Milan and the crown of Naples on Philip, on his betrothal 
to Mary, had still further roused Carsfia’s ire. Paul, Indeed, did not 
scruple to accuse Charles of dealing leniently with heretics n order to 
chow his aversion from the Roman policy. Before the year 1555 closed 
he had concluded a secret treaty with France, which had for its special 
object the expulsion of the imperialist forces from the Italian peninsula. 
Charles, when informed by the Nuncio of the election, blandly observed 
that he could well remember, when himself a boy of fourteen, hearing 
the new Pope sing mass at Brussels. Michiel, however, to whom Philip 
at Hampton Court communicated the intelligence, could perceive that 
neither the King himself nor those “ Spanish gentlemen” with whom he 
found the opportunity of conversing at Richmond were pleased, and 
says plainly: “they by no means approve of this election.” In the same 
letter (June 6) be informs the Doge, that “Her Majesty expects and 
hopes during this week to comfort the realm by an auspicious delivery”; 
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although he adds that this is earlier than the ladies of the bedehumber 
ticipate, 

J On Hampton Court, whither, some two months before, Sir Henry 
Bedingfield had conducted the Princess Elizabeth, the main interest 
of the English nation now became concentrated; and probably no period 
in her whole life wae marked by more torturing doubt and anxiety. 
Her days passed in almost complete solitude; Gardiner, the Earl of 
Arundel, and other members of the Council were her only visitors; the 
object of their visits, as she soon became painfully aware, being to draw 
from her some unguarded expression which might be construed into an 
admission of her complicity in the insurrection. Their design, however, 
was heffled by her indignant and persistent denials; and when, early 
in July, Mary accorded her captive an interview, Elizabeth again, and 
in yet stronger language, asseverated her entire innocence, A visit from 
the King, addressing her with respectful demeanour and kindly words, 
encournged while it somewhat mystified her; but before another ten days 
had passed away the sagacious Princess could easily Interpret the chang: 
of purpose which his bearing had then indicated. 

It now became known that Mary had been under a complete delusion, 
and that there would probably be no offspring from the royal marriage. 
Elizabeth's supporters at once took heart again, as they realised the 
change which had supervened in regard to her future prospects. ‘They 
appeared in London in high spirits and large numbers, so comporting 
themselves, indeed, that the Council, in alarm, ordered the more promi- 
nent among them to retire to their estates, as suspected heretics and 
leagued with rebels, But Elizabeth herself was set at liberty anid sought 
again her former seclusion at Ashridge; and, as Mary slowly awoke 
from ‘her fond dream of maternity, Philip, freed from the obligation 
which had detained him at her side, began to advert to continental 
politics and to plead that the affairs of the Continent demanded his 
personal supervision abroad. Before, however, quitting his island king- 
dom, he deemed it necessary to advise his consort with respect to the 
treatment of Elizabeth during his absence—advice which differed 
materially from that given by his father. It was no longer suggested 
that political exigencies might call for the sacrifice of а sisters life- 
On the contrary, Mary was now recommended to extend all possible 
indulgence to the Princess, and the changed conditions of Elizabeth's 
existence became obvious even to the public at large: nor did intelligent 
observers require to be reminded that the daughter of Anne Boleyn was 
the only barrier to the succession of Mary Stewart, the betrothed of the 
future French monarch, to the throne of England, 

But round the present occupant of that throne the clouds were 
gathering more darkly than before, and. Mary's temper and health were 
visibly affected by the wanton impatations directed against both herself 
and Philip, Among the Spanish party, not a little chagrined at the 
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royal disillusionment, there were those who represented the young King 
as the victim of a designing woman, and who affected to believe that 
Mary's pretended pregnancy was a mere device to detain her husband 
which asserted that the King, despairing of a lineal succession, was 
meditating a coup de main, by bringing over large bodies of Spanish 
long-suspected design of the Habsburg,—the reduction of England to a 
: ncy of Spain. Both Charles and Philip, again, became aware 
that with Mary's vanished hopes a considerable advantage in their 
negotiations with France had also disappeared; and the malicious ex- 
ultation of Noailles knew no bounds. Rarely in the annals of royalty 
in England had satire and ridicule been at once so rancorous and so 
unmerited. The haughty Habsburg, acutely sensitive, under a seemingly 
to quit the country, and, in obedience to his father's behest, to devote 
himself to the affairs of those vast possessions which he was soon to 

The incidents which preceded his departure are described in detail 
Council to the Council Chamber, and there handed them a series of 
suggestions for the government of the realm during his absence, together 
with a list of names of those whom he deemed most eligible for the 
conduct of affairs, If we may credit the Venetian envoy, the judgment 
mirstion of all who perused it, At Greenwich, where Philip embarked, 
he took leave of Mary ot the head of the staircase of their apartments; 
the Queen maintaining her self-possession until he was gone, and then 
giving way to uncontrollahle grief. Pole, whom the King had designated 
as her chief counsellor, was indeed now the only adviser to whom she 
A short prayer for her use during her husband's absence. 

The departure of Philip was, however, perfectly justified by the 
pressing state of affairs at the imperial Court, whither he had alread 
health was giving way, and, although only in his fifty-sixth year, he was 
already contemplating retirement to “our kingdoms of Spain," there 
“to pass the rest of our life in repose and tranquillity.” But before 
this could be, it was imperative that he should make the necessary dis- 
positions for the succession in his own imperial domains; while he also 
aspired to arrange, if possible, for the royal succession in England. 
Although no reasonable hope of issue from his son's marriage could 
now be entertained, the astute Emperor would not abandon his project 
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caring the English Crown to his own House without a a final 
effort ; and he now proposed that the Princess Elizabeth should be 
betrothed ip hia nephew, the Ardaduke Ferdinand But in return 
for the accession of territory and influence that would thus accrue 
to the Austrian branch, he insisted that Philip should receive for 
Italy the title of ^ Vicar of the Empire," implying the delegation of the 
supreme imperial power. The objections of Ferdinand prevented the 
public execution of this stipulation, which was however later secretly 
carried out. For a time, indeed, it was currently reported that 
Ferdinand's succession. to the Empire itself was in jeopardy; a cool- 
ness arose between the two brothers; and when on October 25, 1555, 
Charles made a formal surrender st Brussels of his Flemish provinces to 
his san, neither the King of the Romans nor his son Maximilian 
appeared in the august assemblage. "The ceremony took place in the 
Town Hall of the capital, where Charles, taking his seat on his throne, 
with Philip on his right hand and Mary, the late Regent of the Low 
Countries, on his left, and surrounded by his nobles and ministers 
of State and the delegates of the provinces, formally ceded to his 
sun, the “King of England and of Naples,” the entire surrounding 
territories—* the duchies, marquisates, principalities, counties, baronies, 
een castles, and fortresses therein, together with all the 
royalties.” 

It can scarcely be deemed surprising if, amid these new and vast re- 

ibilities, Philip's insular kingdom and its lonely Queen might seem 
at times forgotten; or that Charles, whose design it had been to set out 
for Spain as soon as possible, found his departure unavoidably retarde 
until the year 1556 was far advanced, But in the February of that 
year the Truce of Vaucelles ended for a time the hostilities with France, 
Henry thereby retaining posession of the entire territories of the Duke 
of Savoy. With his habitual want of good faith, however, the French 
monarch did not scruple, whenever an opportunity presented itself, still 
secretly to foment insurrection against both Philip and Mary in their 
respective domains. 

At length, on August 9, te, espero. E Brissia: and 
embarked, a month laten for Spain. S e ud es 








The entire number of thoe who thur suffered during her reign was 
less than 400,—a number which &ppears small when contrasted with the 
thousands who had already died in a like cause in Provence, or who were 
destined to do so in the Low Countries. But the social eminen high 
character, and personal popularity of not a few of the English martyrs, 
unalloyed, as in many cases these qualities were, with political dis- 
nffection, served to iuvest their fate with a peculiar interest in the eyes 
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of their fellow-countrymen,—an interest which Foxe's Book of Martyrs, 
chained to the “eagle brass" of many a parish church, did much to 
perpetuate. The prominence thus secured for that partial record was 
the means of winning for its contents an amount of attention from later 
historical writers greatly in excess of ifs actual merits. It needed, how- 
ever, neither misrepresentation nar partisanship to gain for many of the 
martyrs of Mary's reign the deep sympathy of observant contemporaries. 
John Rogers, once a prebendary of St Paul's and lecturer on divinity, 
followed to the stake by his wife and children, nerved by their ex- 
reasonahle defence and legally strong position of Robert Ferrar, the 
former Bishop of St David's,—the transparent honesty and scholarly 
acumen of John Bradford,—the fine qualities and youthful heroism of 
Thomas Hawkes(whom Bonner himself would gladly have screened),—all 
commanded sympathy and were entirely dissociated from that political 
discontent which undoubtedly called for prompt and stern repression. 
With regard however to the three distinguished martyrs, who died 
at Oxford, there was a wide difference. In proportion to their eminence 
had been their offence as contumaciows offenders. Cranmer, as signatory 
to the late King's will and thereby participant in the diversion of the 
Succession as well as in the actual plot on. behalf of the Lady Jane, had 
two years before been condemned to suffer the penalty of high treason. 
And although the extreme penalty had been remitted, the sentence had 
carried with it the forfeiture of his nio and he remained a 
prisuner in the Tower. His captivity was shared by Ridley and Latimer, 
of whom the former had been scarcely less conspicuous in his support of 
the Lady Jane, while the latter, as far back as the reign of Henry, had 
been, for a time, a prisoner within the same walls, denounced as active 
in “moving tumults in the State." Had it not been for Wyatt's 
conspiracy they would probably have regained their freedom; but with 
that experience Mary came to the conclusion that her past clemency had 
been a mistaken policy, and in conjunction with Pole she now resolved 
to show no leniency to those convicted of heretical doctrine. Such a 
mode of procedure was convenient when compared with prosecutions 
for treason, as at once less costly, more expeditious, and allowing the 
use of evidence afforded by the culprits themselves, It was also certain 
that not one of the three distinguished ecclesiastics would have ventured 
to deny that heresy was an offence which called for the severest penalties 
Cranmer, in conjunction with his chaplain Ridley, had pronounce 
sentence In 1649 on Joan Bocher, and in doing so had been perfectly 
aware that her condemnation involved her death by burning at the 
hands of the secular power. Ridley in his notable sermon at Paul's 
Cross in 1553 had denounced Mary ss a usurper, not on the ground 
of the illegality of her succession but as one altogether intractable in 
matters of “truth, faith and obedience.” Latimer, when Bishop of 
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Worcester, had expressed his unreserved approval of a sentence whereby 
a number of Anabaptists perished at the stake; and, on the occasion 
when Friar Forest met with a like fate for denying the supremacy 
claimed by Henry VIII, had preached against the papal claims to 
spiritual jurisdiction in England. Accordingly, juat as the Reformers: 
had resorted to political rebellion in order to bring about the down- 
fall of theological error, so the Crown now sought to punish political 
disaffection on the grounds of religious heresy. The power which 
invoked the law could also enforce its own definition of the offence. 
The Reformers had however frequently complained that they suffered 
persecution as heretics, while the exact nature of their offence remained 
itself undefined, It was accordingly resolved that no doubt should be 
suffered to remain in the cases of Latimer, Cranmer, and Ridley :—out 
of their own mouths should their condemnation be justified. Such wns 
the design with which, in March, 1554, they were brought from the 
‘Tower to Oxford, and there called npon to defend, in a formal disputas- 
tion, their doctrine respecting the Mass. Nor would it have been easy 
to take exception to the right of these three eminent men to represent 
the tenets of their party. The first had been Bishop of Worcester in 
the reign of Henry; the second had filled the see of Canterbury for 
more than twenty years; the third had been Bishop of London, and in 
that capacity had assisted at the deprivation of Bonner (his predecessor, 
and now his successor), and also at that of Gardiner. Al! three again 
had filled positions of importance in their University of Cambridge, and 
were presumed to be masters of dialectical disputation; just as their 
opponents, who were eleven in number, had been selected from the two 
Universities. Latimer, however, was now in his seventieth year, and it 
was no reflexion on his courage that he declined an ordeal in which 
quickness of apprehension and a ready memory were essentials. The 
disputation was, however, vigorously maintained by Cranmer and Ridley 
in conflict with their numerous antuconists, But they did so only to be 
pronounced defeated: and after proceedings which extended over six 
days, they were recommitted to “ Bocardo,” ss the common gaol was 
designated (in allusion to & logical position from which a disputant finds 
it impossible to extricate himself) The condemnation involved the 
assumption that doctrines of faith and practice were amenable to the 
decisions of casnistry rather than to the teaching of Scripture, and was 
therefore ta the principles of the more advanced Reformers. 
The captives succeeded in corresponding with each other and coming 
to an understanding as to a declaration of their distinctive tenets (May, 
1554). Among other leading divines then suffering imprisonment were 
three of the Bishops created in Edward's reign,—John Hooper of 
Gloucester and Worcester, Robert Ferrar of St David's, and Miles Cover- 
dale of Exeter, and well-known Reformers, such as Rowland Taylor, John 
Philpot, John Bradford, and Edward Crome. Hut none of these were 
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comparable for learning, dialectical capacity, and. intellectual acumen 
with the three Bishops whose doctrines already stood condemned ; and, 
when the other Reformers learnt that they were to be called upon to face 
a similar ordeal, they anticipated such a requirement by an intimation 
that they would not consent to engage in a formal disputation but were 
"oe ee 

They also explained what their leading tenets were :—the acceptance 
of the doctrine of Justification by Faith alone, the repudiation of the 
doctrines of Purgatory and transubstantiation, together with the adora- 
tion af the Host, clerical celibacy, and Latin services, They, however, 
professed unqualified loyalty to the Queen and deprecated all con- 
spiracies against her authority. With respect to this mianifesto no 
action appears to have been taken; but the petitioners were still 
detained in captivity, and before the year closed Parliament enacted 
afresh the ancient laws against Lollardism, including | Archbishop 
Arundels notorious statute de haerrtico comburendo, all of which had 
been abolished by Somerset. Conscious of the net which was being 
drawn around them, and that their heresy was becoming a question of 
life or death, the captives instructed John Bradford to draw up in their 
name a new Declaration, couched however in far from conciliatory terms. 
As against the newly enacted laws of Richard IT and his two successors, 
they appealed to Parliament to re-enact the “many godly laws touching 
the true religion of Christ” set forth in the two preceding reigns “ by 
two most noble Kings"; laws which, they affirmed, had been passed 
only after much discussion among the doctors of Cambridge and Oxford, 
and with the cordial and full assent of the whole realm. Not a single 
parish in England, they declared, was desirous of a return to “the 
Romish superstitions and vain service” which had recently been intro- 
King Edwards reign were truly Catholic, and were ready to prove 
them so; or, if they failed in this, to give their bodies to be burned as 
the Lollard laws prescribed. 

The Parliament to which the petitioners appesled gave no response 
to their supplication, although a spirit of reaction is distinctly discern- 
ible m the Commons during this session. That body had shown a 
marked disinclination to re-enact the laws against Lollardism: and 
Ey 2 Һай сопзепіой to annul the ecclesiastical legislation of 
Henry VIII, so far as this affected the papal prerogati atives and authority, 
it had confirmed institutions and init rel E i ion of 
Poena Teh Peny had vested ftm the Church. In the event, 
been appointed Regent, should AE his consort; but See 
was to last only so long as the minority of their child, and was to 
carry with it the obligation to reside in England. And finally, it was 
decided that the articles of the marriage treaty were to continue in full 
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force, while the proposal that Philip himself should be honoured with a 
‘solemn coronation was rejected. Altogether, there had been much to 
remind the King of certain essential differences between monarchy in 
Spain and monarchy їп England, And when on January 16, 1555, the 
dissolution of Parliament took place, Noailles could note, with malicious 
satisfaction, the smallness of the retinue which accompanied the sove- 

reigns to the House of Lords and the dissatisfaction shown in the House 
itself by both Mary and her Consort. 

After a: and ignominious imprisonment extending over more 
than two years, the three Bishops found themselves in September, 1555, 
Amin scaled im the Divinity School a4 Oxford, ewaitiog their trial far 
the heresies of which they had already been convicted. [uter mit 
the proceedings was entrusted to a Commission appointed Legate; 
and Cranmer, the first who was formally summoned, stood with his head 
tovê, plasding ak ta cubet that bu hd ours Sever t0 Adest ЧЫ 
authority of the Bishop of Home in England, and at the same time 
refusing to recognise that of the Bishop of Gloc ster, who had been 
appointed to preside over the proceedings, as his lawful judge. Fresh 
pa edhe pp ame rr ie E E ES he 
was then cited, asa Metropolitan, to appear within eighty days in Rome 
Lo answer all accusstions, and was finally consigned again to Bocardo. 
Ridley and Latimer were to be more summarily dealt with. Pole, 
indeed, sent Fray de Soto, who had been appointed to fill the Hebrew 
chair at Oxford in the absence of Richard Broer, to argue with them. 
But it was of no avail; and both perished at the same stake, “to light,” 
bo Ister ee GER a candle in England as 
should never be put out.” Cranmer, who, from a tower above his prison 
chamber, witnessed their dying agonies, showed less resolution; and 
hen Fray de Garcia, the newly appointed Regius Professor of Divinity, 
was sent to ply him with further arguments, he wavered, and admitted 
that even the papal supremacy, now that it had been recognised 
King, Queen, and Parliament, appeared to him in a new light. Ba 
at last induced to sign a recantation, declaratory of his submission to 
the Pope as Supreme Head of the Catholic Church, and to the reigning 
sovereigns of his country and their lawes His formal degradation, how- 
ever, which took place on February 14, opened his eyes to the fact that 
he had no mercy to look for at the hands of the papal delegates; and as 
his erozier was wrested from his grasp, and the mock vestments which 

symbolised his whole ecclesinstical career were successively removed from 
his person, and the pallium taken away, he resisted forcibly, at the same 
time producing from his sleeve a document in which he formally appealed 
from Paul IV to the next General Council. — Prior to this ceremony he 
had for a few weeks been consigned to the care of the Dean of Christ- 
church and had lived in the enjoyment of every comfort ; but he was now 
once more consigned to Bocardo, There, the terror of death came back, 
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and he was induced to transcribe and sign other recantations, Eventually, 

however, in the Church of St Mary, on the day appointed for his execu- 
tion, when a full and complete declaration of his penitence which should 
edify the religious world was expected, he astonished his audience by a 
complete disavowal of all his previous recantations, which were no less 
than six in number; and, when he was led forth to die, his vacillation 
in the prison was forgotten in his heroism at the stake. Suffering, 
ostensibly, asa: heretic, Cranmer really expiated hy his death the share 
which he hed taken in procuring Henry's first divorce. 

To the reactionary feelings which were discernible in Mary's third 

Parliament the martyrdoms that had taken place between February 
and October, 1555, hod lent no slight additional strength; while those 
of Ridley and Latimer, only a few days before the assembling of her 
fourth Parliament on October 21, must lave been especially fresh in 
men's memories, The attention of the new House was first invited to 
the needs ef the royal exchequer, and Gardiner, as Chancellor, exerted 
all his powers to induce the asembly to grant a substantial subsidy. 
His demands were acceded to, although not without some opposition ; 
and the gift of a million pounds—the payment of which, in the case of 
the laity, was to be extended over two years, in that of the clergy, over 
four—gave promise of effective relief; the latter body, if we may credit 
Pole, accepting their share of the burden with exemplary cheerfulness, 
To Mary, however, this satisfactory result must have appeared dearly 
purchased, involving as it did the loss of her Chancellor. In urging 
upon Parliament the necessities of the realm, Gardiner’s oratorical efforts, 
combined with the dropsy from which he was suffering, brought on 
comiplete exhaustion; and although he sufficiently recovered to admit 
not only of his removal from Whitehall! to Winchester House, but even 
of his presence at the Cabinet Councils which the ministers came from 
Greenwich to attend, it soon became apparent that his days were 
numbered, On November 12 he died. ‘The reports which gained 
credit among his enemies, of his penitence and self-reproach in his lust 
hours, have been shown by circumstantial evidence to be fabrications 
Michiel, one of the least prejudiced, as he was certainly one of the most 
competent, observers, recalls the late Chancellor's untiring energy, wide 
practical knowledge, keen insight into character, and consummate tact, 
and represents his loss as irreparable; an estimate which the undiscuiact 
joy of the French party at the event seems only to confirm. The | 
prelate was ultimately laid to rest in his own Cathedral, to which he had 
bequeathed a thini of his private fortune, and where his chantry chapel, 
in the Renaissance style, still preserves his memory. 

On the day preceding Gardiner's death a bill was read in the House 
of Lords whereby the Crown surrendered into the hands of the Roman 
pontif the first-fruits and tenths of all ecclesiastica! benefices—for “ the 
discharge of our conscience," as Mary subsequently expressed it in a 








series of instructions which she placed in the hands of Pole. But the 
bill when it came down to the Commons at once gave rise to a warm 
diseussion, and was eventually carried against an ominous minority of 
126. Six days later (December 9), Mary dissolved Parliament; and two 
years elapsed before it met again. 

In the meantime the royal purpose was becoming more inexorable 
and pronounced. In the communications to Pale, above referred to, 
Mary gave it as her opinion that it would “be well to inflict punish- 
ment" on those “who choose by their false doctrine to deceive simple 
persons" It was, however, her express desire that no ome should be 
burnt in London “save in the presence of some member of the Council," 
and that during such executions some “ good and pious sermons should 
be preached.” It was probably under the belief that Poles better 
nature would exert a certain influence, that Philip, when he departed 
for the Low Countries, had advised Mary to take the Cardinal for her 
chief counsellor. But firmness was never one of Pole’s virtues, and when 
confronted by a stronger will, in conjunction with that more practical 
knowledge of men and affairs in which he was notoriously deficient, he 
deferred to the judgment of others and reluctantly acquiesced in a 
policy which he himself would never have originated. But he still at 
times vncillated ; and, as we have already noted, would recommend the 
Bishops to have recourse to gentle methods in their endeavours to 
reclaim heretics; while in August, 1556, he succeeded in setting free 
no les than twenty prisoners whom Bonner had condemned to the 
stake. It was possibly in anticipation of his resignation of the office 
of legatus a latere that Pole aspired to succeed Gardiner as Privy Seal, 
for the incompatibility of the two offices was obvious; the seal was 
ultimately, at Philips suggestion, bestowed on Lord Paget, who, as A 
layman and & statesman of known tolerance in religious questions, 
succeeded on January 29, 1556. ‘The Chancellorship was ı A e we 
on Thirlby, now Bishop of Ely, who had been discharging its duties as. 
deputy and whose claims were favoured by Mary—his known Catholic 
sympathies rendering it inadvisable, even in the eyes of Philip, to 
continue him in the office; and on January 1, the Great Seal was 
conferred on Heath, Archbishop of York. Pole, however, succeeded 
Gardiner as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge; and on March 22, 
1556, the day after Cranmer was burnt at Oxford, he was consecrated 
to the Archbishopric af Canterbury. 

Under his auspices, and with the aid of the royal munificence, several 
of the foundations which had been swept away by Mary's father in his 
anger at their contumacious resistance to his arbitrary decrees now 
rose again. ‘The Grey Friars | at Greenwich, the Carthusians 
gathered once more in their splendid monastery at Sheen, the Brigettines 
reassembled at Sion; while Feckenham, abandoning his deanery at 
St Paul's, made his solemn entry into Westminster as Abbot of a body 
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of Benedictine monks who took the places of the expelled canons. 

Parliament had ceased from troubling; and, with the false teachers 
silenced, the heretical books suppressed, the authority of the ecclesiastical 
courts re-established, the new Primate might almost flatter himself that 
an accomplished reality. The denunciation of the Dudley conspirac 
rudely dispelled this pleasing vision. On Easter Eve, April 4, 1556. 
official intelligence was received of a new plot, having for its aim the 
seizing of Mary's person and her deposition, in order to make way for 
Elizabeth, who was to marry, not Ferdinand, but Courtenay;—a name 
still potent to conjure with, although the unfortunate nobleman was 
himself ur unbitious of the honour and then ne ring his end, which 
or widespread agencies, being the outcome of s series of meetings 
among some country gentlemen in Omxfonlshire and Berkshire,— Sir 
Anthony Kingston, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton (a friend of Courtenay’s, 
who had already been pardoned for complicity in Wyatt's rebellion), 
Sir Henry Peckham, and Sir Henry Dudley, a relative of the late Duke 
of Northumberland. Further evidence, however, obtained at a con- 
siderable interval, implicated not only Noailles, the ambassador, with 
whom Dudley was in correspondence, but also Henry, at whose Court 
Dudley had been received and his proposals ; favourably considered, and 
finally Elizabeth herself. The fact that, in the preceding February, 
Charles and Philip had concluded at Vaucelles a truce with Henry, 
which was to last for five years and included important concessions to 
ever, advised the conspirators to defer the execution of their plans, and 
to their disregard of this advice the co : of the whole scheme appears 
to have been mainly attributable. 

. Among the arrests made in England were those of two members of 
Elizabeth's own household : of these a son of Sir Edmund Peckham (one 
of Mary's staunchest supporters) turned King's evidence and his testi- 
many chiefly implicated Elizabeth. Again, however, Philip exerted his 
influence for her protection, while the Princess asseverated her innocence. 
recalled; he had indeed some fear of being arrested by order of the 
Privy Council, His place at the English i 
taken by a brother, a councillor of the Parlement of Bordeaux; and 
it was ee November 9 that Soranzo was able to report the 
arrival of the more distinguished brother, Francois, the protonotary, 
and Bishop of Ácqs or Dax, in the same capacity. ‘To Francois de 
he however strongly dissuaded her from such a step, suggesting that 
her best policy would be to remain in England. in after years the 
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Bishop of Aeqs waa wont to boast that Elizabeth was indebted to kim 
for her crown. 

Lord Clinton had been instructed to make a formal protest at the 
French Court against the countenance which Henry afforded to the 
English malcontents; but his remonstrance only drew from the King 
the splenetic observation that they were so numerous that they “filled 
not only France but the whole of Italy.” In the Italian peninsula, 
indeed, Philip now found himself involved in relations far from amicable 
with the reigning Pontiff. Caraffa’s aggressive nature did not dispose 
him to judge charitably of others, while he wis believed by Philip to 
harbour designs against his Neapolitan kingdom. "The Pope was especi- 
ally mdignant when he heard of the ‘Truce of Vaucelles; and, when 
in. June, 1556, despatches were intercepted at Terracina sent from the 
Spanish envoy in Rome to Alva, Philip's viceroy in Naples, deseribing 
the defenceless condition of the papal einen his suspicions became 
certainty. In the ensuing month his nephew, Cardinal Caraffa, arrived 
in Paris to concert Bene with Henry for expelling the 5 
altogether from Italy. ‘The personal ambition of the Guises favoured the 
Pontiif’s projects, and war was ultimately resolveil on. Paul cited both 
Charles and Philip before him as vassals who had been unfaithful to 
their feudal obligations, pronounced the latter deprived of his kingdom 
of Sicily, and detained the Spanish envoy a prisoner at St Angelo. 
Alva issued « counter manifesto and conducted his army into the pinal 
territory, while late in December the Duke of Guise in tum made a 
rejoinder by crossing the Alps at the head of a considerable force. 

Such was broadly the political situntion iu Europe when the year 
1557 opened; England appearing leagued with Spain, on the one hand, 
against France sided by the temporal power of the Roman Pontiff on 
the other; while Englishmen in tum were divided between sympathy 
with those of their countrymen who had fled frem persecution, and 
resentment at the manner in which they liad deserted to the common 
foe. 

At Calais and throughout the English Pale the exiles were now 
discovered to be concerting with the native Huguenot element the 
surrender to Henry of two important fortresses, those of Guines and 
Humes (between Guines and Calais), —a design which was defeated only 
by its timely discovery. It was at this juncture that Philip crossed over 
to Dover and from thence proceeded to Greenwich, where Mary was 
residing. Мо diy dator е тора] ран pussed through London. to 
Whitehall amid the acclamntions of the citizens. The King’s stay 
extended over nearly four months басы ane Ко = 
majority his visit appeared singularly opportane, ‘The immediate 
object of his visit—to induce Mary to join him in his impending 
war with Franoe—was one in favour of which his arguments might 
well appear irresistible ‘The Duke of Guise bad already overrun 
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his Nespolitan territory; and it seemed probable that the King of 
France would shortly conquer, if not vigorously opposed, all that was 
still English within the limits of his realm. Again, and for the last 
time, Pole found himself involved. in relations of difficulty with the 
Howse of Habsburg; and he was under the necessity of privately ex- 
plaining by letter to Philip that diplomatic etiquette forbade that the 
Legate of the Holy Father should meet his master’s declared enemy ; 
whereupon he withdrew quietly to Canterbury. In April, however, his 
embarrassment received an unlooked for solution, by Paul's peremptory 
recall of his Legates from the whole of Philip’s dominions: and when 
King and Queen joined in urging that the actual condition of England 
made the presence of a Legate exceptionally necessary, the Pope at first 
sought to evade compliance by offering to appoint a legatus natua and 
to attach the office to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. Eventually, 
however, in a Consistory convened on June 14, he appointed William 
Peto, Mary's former confessor: thus substituting, as Phillips, Pole's 
biographer, indignantly expresses it, a begging friar for the royally 
descended Cardinal! At the same time, the merciless Pontiff cruelly 
wounded his former Legate's sensitive spirit by insinuating that he was 
a heretic. Pole expostulated in an Apology, extending over eighty folio 
pages, vindicatory of his whole career: but Paul never revoked the 
imputation, which darkened the Cardinal's remaining days. 

While, in the meantime, Philip and his Queen were concerting 
measures with the Council, tidings arrived which imparted fresh force to 
the Pope's representations, On April 24 Thomas Stafford, a nephew of 
Pole and a grandson of the last Duke of Buckingham, had set sail with 
two 9 яр Dieppe and, having landed unopposed an the Yorkshire 
coast, had seized Scarborough Castle Thence he issued a procla- 
mation, announcing that he had come to deliver England from the 
tyranny of the foreigner and to defeat * the mast devilish devices" af 
Магу. The rebellion, if such it could be termed,—for Stafford's appeal 
met with but slight response, —was speedily suppressed, Wotton’s vigi- 
lance having given the government early intimation of his sailing; and 
its lender with a few of his personal adherents were captured by the 
Earl of Westmorland and sent to London. Stafford was found guilty 
of high treason, and suffered the punishment of а traitor at Ty buri 
(May 28). Henry, who designated Stafford as *that fool” and re- 
pudiated all knowledge of his mad undertaking, had probably full 
information of what was intended ; and on June 7 war with France was 
declared. Affecting to regard this step as sin ly further evidence of 
"the Queen of England's submission to her husband's will," Henry 
at once ordered his ambassador at her Court to present his letters of 
recall, but Francois de Noailles had already been dismissed by Mary, 
On his way back to Paris, the latter stayed at Calais and made a careful 


survey of the fortifications; the ruinous condition of the outer wall 
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more especially attracted bis attention; а сс kie anrai a the 
capital and being admitted to an interview with the King, he expressed 
his belief that a sudden attack made by an adequate force on that 
ancient seaport would carry all before it, 

Before Philip quitted England he received the gratifying intelligence 
that Alva's Fabian tactics had been successful against Guise, and that 
he had been finally driven from the Neapolitan territory. 'The mortifi- 
cation of Paul was equally intense, for he bad scrupled at nothing to 
bring about an opposite result: had suggested to Solyman a descent 
on the Two Sicilies, and had brought over mercenaries from Protestant 
Germany,—and all this in order to defeat the forces of the Catholic 
King! When the Duke of Guise. appeared to present his letters 
of recall the Pope's fury possed all bounds of decorum: * You have 
done little for your King, less for the Church, and for your own honour 
nothing.” Such were Paul's parting words, although he littl deemed 
how complete and how lasting the failure of the French intervention 
was to prove, and that the Habsburg rule was destined to remain tm- 
shaken, alike in the north and south of the Italian land, until the war of 
the Spanish Succession, 

On his return to Brussels Philip was accompanied by Michiel Surian, 
who had been appointed ambassador to his Court, and the Venetian 
Republic henceforth maintained no resident envoy in England. Of 
English affairs it had recently received the elaborate “Report” drawn 
up by Giovanni Michiel, and presented to the Doge and Senate in the 
preceding May. ‘The King’s first attention was now directed to the war 
with France, to which he addressed hintself with unwonted energy. The 
signal victory of his arme at St Quentin, achieved mainly by a powerful 
division of Spanish cavalry, waa attended by the capture of Montmorency, 
the French general, and the dispersion, with great slaughter, of his 
entire army; and three weeks later, St Quentin, which barred the road 
to Paris, was surrendered by Coligny. The news was received with great 
rejaleings in London, where a solemn Te Deum was sung; and Pole, at 
Mary's request, conveyed ber congratulations to ber husband. The 
conclusion of his letter is noteworthy: “We are auxiously expecting 
news of some good agreement with his Holiness, which may our Lord 
God deign to grant.” With the Colonna already at the gates of Rome, 
even Paul himself now became aware that to yield was inevitable 
Rarely however has the victor used his success with greater Sieg aiia | 
for the vanquished, When Naples and its territory had been 
back to submission, Alva repaired to Rome, and, escorted by the aedi 
guard into the Pontiff's presence-chamber, there fell upon his knees, 
imploring pardon for having dared, even at the command of his tem 
sovereign, to bear arms against the Church, and was formally absolved. 
And again in London there were bonfires and illuminations in culebra- 
tion of a peace,—the peace thus effected between Philip and the Papacy, 
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Although Mary is described by Michiel in his * Report” as friendly 
to the Scotch, the nid which she afforded Philip in his war with France 
almost necessarily involved hostilities with the former nation, in whose 
midst Mary of Lorraine, as Hegent, had been for some time past 
installing her countrymen in official posts with undisguised: partiality, 
The betrothal of the Queen of Scots to the Dauphin and the intimate 
relations which the Regent had throughout maintained with the French 
Court, served still further to strengthen the political alliance between the 
two countries. Tt was consequently no surprise when, in October, 1557, 
it became known in Londen that the Herent had built a fortress to 
prevent English forces from marching to the relief of Berwick; that 
Scottish troops were ravaging the country south of the Tweed; that 
there һай been a massaere of some English troops which had ventured 
to land in the Orkneys; and that a battle between the forces of the 
two nations on the frontier was regarded as imminent. ‘The intelligence 
of the great disaster sustained by the French arms at St Quentin gave 
pause, however, to the Scottish ardour. A Council was convened in the 
church at Eckford, where the expedieney of continuing the war was 

d, the decision being in the negative, The invading force was 
кй tint ily dishanded, having achieved little more than the distraction, 
for a short time, of the attention of England from the war with France, 
and a certain addition to her military expenses, On April 24, 1558, 
the marriage of Mary Queen of Scots with the Dauphin was celebrated 
with great splendour in Notre Dame; and to not a few it seemed that 
France, by a less costly process than armed conquest, had effected a 
virtual annexation of Scotland. In the following November the National 
Council, assembied at the Palace of Holyrood, decided to confer on the 
King-Dauphinfas Francis was now termed in Paris)the Crown matrimonial. 

At nearly the same time that Francois de Noailles account of the, 
neglected condition of Calais was communicated to Henry, Michiel, in 
his “ Report,” had described the town as an almost impregnable fortress, 
garrsoned by 500 soldiers und by a troop of 50 horse, Writing on 
January 4, 1558, he had to inform the Doge and Council of Ten that 
the capture of Calais was imminent; two days later, Lord Wentworth, 
notwithstanding his gallant defence, was compelled to surrender to the 
Duke of Guise, the only condition that he could obtain being that the 
lives of the inhabitants and of the garrison were to be spared. ae 
were allowed, however, to take nothing with them, the soldiery giving 
up their arms, the citizens all their worldly possessions. A fürtnigh- 
later the garrisons of Guines and Hames also surrendered, although oi 
somewhat less humilistipe terms, "The expelled population of Calais 
betook themselves mostly to England, where their destitute and homeless | 
condition served still further to increase the widespread indignation at the | 

| 
| 








ess and stupidity, as well as the suspected treachery, whereby the 
last. stronghold of English power in France had been irrevocably lost. L 
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Early in the year Mary again becam a prey 40 бе дей that 
she was about to become a mother, and Philip was at once informed. 
He affected to entertain no misgiving, nnd before the end of January 
the Count de Feria, who had married Jane Dormer, one of the Queen's 
maids of honour, was sent over to convey the Kings congratulations. 
England was already known to the new ambassador, who now assumed 
a foremost place among the royal counsellors, De Feria, however, had 
conceived a thorough contempt alike for English institutions and the 
English character, He had been instructed especially to urge two 
important messures—the equipment of a fleet for the defence of the 
coasts and rette rege Bechet eg Scotch FCU NAT 
he was unable to comprehend the slowness of the process by w 
necessary supplies were eventually raised, when he also noted the apparent 
affluence and well-being of London and the surrounding districts, Like 
| Antoine de Noailles before him, he pronounced the English character to 
be singularly changeable and wanting in firmmess of purpose. His 
surprise, however, must be interpreted as illustrating rather the relative 
comfort in which the population lived, as compared with the invariably 
scanty fare and б huts of the people in Spain. Otherwise, the 
prevalence of ague fever,—an epidemic which raced with terrible severity 
in the summer and autumn of the years 1557 and 1555,—together with 
the dearness of corn; the languishing state of trade and agriculture, 
and the heaviness of taxation, contributed to render the general con- 
dition of the: country depressing in the extreme; while the popular 
dissatisiaction became further intensified, when it was known that Philip 
was employing the new naval force exclusively for his own purposes. 

The disappointment and chagrin which weighed on Mary's spirits 
during the last few months of her life were deepened by her increasing 
ill health ; and her morbid condition both of mind and body appeared to 
not a few to be finding expression in the revival of religious persecution. 
But the recurrence of secret meetings, open manifestations of fierce 
discontent, together with the malevolence which assailed Spaniards even 
in the streets of the capital, may be accepted as affording a sufficient 
explanation of the renewed severities which marked the administra 
tion of Bonners Court, where treason and heresy had become almost 

ous. Although, however, opinion may differ with respect to 
the dees and character of the chief influences in operation, it is 
undeniahle that feelings of aversion on the part of the people from 
foreign rule and papal authority, and of sullen resentment at the 
humiliation of the English name and the squandering of the national 
resources, were alike becoming intensified, when, in the early morning of 
November 17, Mary of England passed awny, to be followed a few hours 
later by Archhish -Pole—both eminent examples of the inadequacy of 
deep convictions and pious motives te guide the State aright. 
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Woes at the beginning of 1560 there was a new Pope, pledged to 
convoke the Couneil for a third time and to stem and. repel the tide of 
heresy, the latest disaster that met his eye was no mere relapse of 
England followed by & lapse of Scotlnnd ; for what was shaping itself in 
the northern seas already looked ominously like a Protestant Great 
Britain Two small Catholie Powers traditionally at war with each 
other, the one a satellite of the Habsburg luminary, the other a satellite 
of France, seemed to be fusing themselves in one Power that might 
be: very great; great perhaps for good, but more Sr x for evil. 
* Farnest embracing of religion,” wrote a Scottish to an English 
statesman, “will join us straitly together." "The religion that William 
Maitland meant when he sent these words to Sir William Cecil was not 
the religion of Pius IV and the General Council, 

Suldenly all farsighted eyes had turned to a backward country. 
Eyes at Home and eyes at Geneva were fixed on Scotland, and, the 
further they could peer inte the future, the more eager must have been 
their gaze And still we look intently at that wonderful 
Scotland of Mary Stewart and John Knox: not merely because it is 
such glorious tragedy, but also because it is such modern history. 
The fate of the Protestant Reformation was being decided, and the 
creed of unborn millions in undiseovered lunds was being determ лес 
This we see—all too plainly perhaps—if we read the books that year by 
year men still ate writing of Queen Mary and her surroundings, The 
E analysis of those love letters i m the casket may yet be | 

thoughts about religion. Nor is the religious the only interest. A 
new nation, a British nation, was in the making. 

We offer no excuse for having as vet said little of Scotland. 
PR IS BOT ER nace Deme foremost part in the great drama, 

her entry upon the stage of modern history is late and sudden. In such 
phreses there must indeed be some untruth, for history is not drama 
The annals of Scotland may be so written that the story will be 
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continuous enough, We may see the explosion of 1559 as the effect 
of causes that had long been at work. We might chronicle the remote 
beginnings of heresy and the first glimmers of the New Learning. All 
those signs of the times that we have seen elsewhere in capital letters we 
might see here in minuscule. Also, it would not escape us that, though - 
in the days of Luther and Calvin resistance to the English and their 
obstinately impolitie claim of suzerainty still seemed the vital thread 
of Scottish national existence, inherited enmity was being enfeebled, 
wealth of their paymasters, and partly also by the accumulating proofs 
that in the new age a Scotland which lived only to help France and 
hamper England would herself be a poor little Power among the 
nations: doomed, not only to occasional Floddens and Pinkie, but to 
continuous misery, anarchy, and obscurity. 

All this deserves, and finds, full treatment at the hands of the 
historians of Scotland. ‘They will also sufficiently warn us that the 
events of 1560 leave a great deal unchanged. Faith may be changed; 
works are much what they were, especially the works of the magnates. 
The blood-feud is no less a blood-feud because one family calls itself 
Catholic and another calls itself Protestant. The “band” is no les а 
"band" because it is styled a “Covenant” and makes free with holy 
names, A King shall be kidnapped, and a King shall be murdered, as of 
old:—it is the custom of the country. What is new is that farsighted 
men all Europe over, not only at London and at Paris, but at Rome and 
at Geneva, should take interest in these barbarous deeds, this customary 
turmoil. | 

Continuity there had been and to spare. In that mournful pro- 
cession of the five Jameses there is no break (1406-1542), The last of 
them is engaged in the old task, and failing as his forbears failed. Tt is 
picturesque; sometimes it i heroic; often it is pathetic; but it is never 
modern, Modern history sees it as a funeral procession burying a dead 
time, and we are silent while it passes. In a few sentences we make our 
way towards the momentous years, 





Scotland had been slow to emerge from the Middle Age. A country 
which of all others demanded strong and steady government had been 
plagued by a series of infant Kings and contested Regencies. In the 
sixteenth century its barons still belonged to the twelfth, despite a thin 
veneer of French manners Its institutions were rudimentary; its 
Parliaments were feudal assemblies, Since the close of the War of 
Independence there had been hardly anything that could properly be 
called constitutional growth. Sometimes there was a little imitation of 
England and sometimes a little imitation of France, the King appearing 
ag a more or less radical reformer. But the King died young, leaving an 
infant son, and his feudatorics had no desire for reformation. ‘The 
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Scottish monarchy, if monarchy it may be called, was indeed strictly 
limited; but the limits were set much rather by the power of certain 
noble families and their numerous retainers than by an assembly of 
prelates, lords, and represented boroughs formed but one Chamber. 
Attempts to induce the lesser tenants-in-chief to choose representatives 
who would resemble the English knights of the shire had been abortive, 
and a bad habit prevailed of delegating the work of a Parliament to a 
committee known as “the Lords of the Articles" Normally the assembly 
of Estates was but the registrar of foregone conclusions. troublous 
times (and the times were often troublous) the faction that was in power 
would hold à Parliament, and the other faction would prudently abstain 
from attendance, When in 1560 an unusually full, free and important 
Parliament was held for the reformation of religion, an elementary 
question concerning the right of the minor barons to sit and vote was 
still debateable, and for many years afterwards those who desire to see 
the true contribution of Scotland to the history of representative 
institutions will look, not to the blighted and stunted conclave of the 
three Estates with its titular Bishops and Abbots commendatary, but 
to the fresh and vigorous Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 





Steady taxation and all that it implies had been out of the question. 
The Scots were ready to fight for their King, unless they happened to be 
lighting against him; but they would not provide him with a revenue 
adequate for the maintenance of publie order. He was expected “to 
live of his own" in medieval fashion, and. his own was not enough to 
raise him high above his barons, Moreover, Douglases and Hamiltons 
and others, hereditary sheriffs and possessors of “ realities,” were slow to 
forget that these crowned stewards of Scotland were no better than 
themselves: What һай “come with a lass” might “go with a lass,” and 
was in no wise mysterious, We shall see Queen Mary, widow of a King 
uf France, giving her hand first toa Lennox-Stewart whose mother is a 
Douglas and then to a Hepburn, while the heir presumptive to the 
throne is the head of the Hamiitons: We shall sce Queen Elizabeth 
having trouble with northern earls, with Percies and Nevilles, who aet up 
an altar which she had cast down, and belike would have cast down an 
altar which she had set up; but their power to disturb England was as 
nothing to the power of disturbing Scotland which was exercised by 
those near neighbours and like-minded fellows of theirs who joined. the 
belliesse Congregation of Jesus Christ. And even in the briefest sketch 
we must not omit to notice that, as beyond England ley Scotland, во 
beyond the historic Seotland lay the unhistoric land of “the savages” 
The very means that had been taken by Scottish Kings to make 
Scotsmen of these *red-shanks" and to bring these savages within the 
pale of history had raised up new feudatories of almost royal and 
af more than baronial turbulence. Theneeforward, the King would 





have to reckon, not only with an Albany, an Angus, and an Arran, 
but also with an Argyll and with a Huntly. When we see these 
things we think of the dark age: of Charles the Simple and Roif 

Neither valorous. fents of arms which overtaxed a people's strength 
пог а superabundance of earls and barons should conceal from us the 
nikedness of the land. It is more than probable that in the middle 
of the sixteenth century the whole of the Scottish nation, including 
the Glasgow of to-day. Life was short, and death was violent. It is 
true that many hopeful signs of increasing prosperity and enlightenment 
are visible in the days of James IV (1488-1518). But those days ended 
at Flodden. The flowers of the forest were once more town down. 
The hand went back upon the dial towards poverty and barbarity. 
An aptitude for letters we may see. Of a brief springtime of song 
Scotland may fairly boast, for as yet no icy wind was blowing from 
Geneva. Universities we may see; more. universities indeed than the 
country could well support By a memorabie, if futile, Act of 
Parliament James IV attempted to drive the sons of the gentry into 
the grammar-schools But an all-pervading lack of wealth and of 
the habits that make for wealth was an impediment to every good 
endeavour. 'lhe printing press had been in: no hurry to reach England 
(1471); but thirty years more elapsed before it entered Scotland. An 
aptitude for jurisprudence we might infer from subsequent history ; 
but it is matter of inference, Of lawyers who were not ecclesiastics, of 
temporal lawyers comparable to the professionally learned justices and 
serjeants of England, we can hardly read a word. When at length 
James V founded the College of Justice (1589), half the seats in it, and 
indeed one mare, were allotted to the clergy, and in later days foreign 
science was imported from the continental universities to supply the 
deficiencies of an undeveloped system. Scotland had been no place for 
lawyers, and the temporal law that might be had there, though it came 
of an exeellent stock, had for the more part been of the bookless kind. 
statesman who was not a Bishop was a man of a new kind when 
Lethington began his correspondence with Cecil; for, even if we employ 
a medieval standard, we can hardly attribute statecraft or policy to the 

Albanys and Anguses and Arrans, 

. In this poor and sparsely peopled country the Church was wealthy 
the clergy were numerous, laie, and lazy. ‘The names of “dumb dogs” 
and “idle bellies” which the new preachers fixed upon them had not 
been unearned. Nowhere else was there a seed-plot better prepared 
for revolutionary ideas of a religious sort. Nowhere else would an 
intelligible Bible be a newer book, or a sermon kindle stranger fires. 
Nowhere else would the pious champions of the Catholic faith be 
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compelled to say so much that was evil of those who should have been 
their pastors. Abuses which had been superficial and sporadic in 
England were widely spread and deeply rooted in the northern kingdom, 
In particular, the commendation of ecclesiastical benefices to laymen, 
to babies, had become a matter of course. The Lord James Stewart, 
the King’s base-born son, who at the critical moment is Prior of 
St Andrews and sits in Parliament as a member of the spiritual Estate, 
is a typical figure. ‘The corslet had “clattered” beneath the Arch- 
bishop's cassock, and when Bishops and Abbots lie among the dead on 
Flodden field they have done no less but no more than their duty. We 
say that the Scottish Church was rich, and so it nominally was, for the 
kirk-lands were broad; but when the Protestant ministers, much to their 
own disappointment, had to be content with a very small fraction of the 
old ecclesiastical revenues, they had probably secured a larger share than 
had for a long time past been devoted to any purpose more spiritual 
‚than the sustentation of royal, episcopal, und baronial families. We 
exclaim against the greedy nobles whose lust for the kirk-lands is one of 
the operative forces in the history of the Scottish Reformation, They 
might have said that they were only rearranging on a reasonable and 
modern basis what had long been for practical purposes the property of 
their class. ‘Their doings send back our thoughts to far-off Carolingian 
days, when the “benefice” became the hereditary fief. To the King it 
was, no doubt, convenient that the power of those nobles who would 
leave heirs should be balanced by the power of other nobles, called 
prelates, whose children would not be legitimate. But-such a system 
could not be stable, and might at any time provoke an overwhelming 
outcry for its destruction, if ever one bold man raised his voice against 
it. Men who are not themselves very moral can feel genuine indignation 
when they detect immorulity among those who, though no worse than 
themselves, pretend to superior holiness. Prelates, and even primates 
of Scotland, who were bastards and the begetters of bastards, were the 
principal fore-runners and condjutors of John Knox; and unfortunately 


they were debarred by professional rules from pleading that they, or the 
best among them, were in truth the respectable husbands of virtuous 





Wives, 

Lollardy too there had been, and in some corners of the land it had 
never been thoroughly extirpated. Also there had been a little burning, 
but far from enough to accustom the Scots to the sight of a heretic 
tortured by the flames. ‘Then the German leaven began to work, and 
from 1528 onwards « few Lutherans were bunt The protomartyr was 
Patrick Hamilton, the young and well born Abbot of Ferne. Like many 
another Scottish youth he had been at the University of Paris After- 
wards he had made a pilgrimage, if. not to Wittenberg, at all events to 
Marburg. It is characteristic of time and place that historians have to 
consider whether a feud between Douglases and Hamiltons counts for 
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nothing in his martyrdom. “The reek of Patrick Hamilton,” we are 
told, infected many; and we can well believe it ‘The College of St 
Leonard was tainted with humanism and new theology. Young men 
fled from Scotland and made fame elsewhere. Such were Alexander 
Ales, whn as Alesius became the friend of Melanchthon, and John 
Macalpine, who as Machabaeus professed divinity at Copenhagen. 
Such also was George Buchanan, the humanist and the Calvinist, the 
tutor and the calumniator of Queen Mary. And we see the Wedder- 
burns who are teaching Scotsmen to sing ballads of a novel kind, “ good 
and godly ballads,” but such as priests are loth to hear. And we see 
Sir David Lindsay, the herald, the poet, the King's friend, scourging the 
lives and sometimes the beliefs of the clergy with verses which rich and 
poor will know by heart. In short, there was combustible material 
lying about in large quantities, and sparks were flying. 

But the day of revolt was long delayed. What held in check the 
rebellious and even the Reforming forces, was the best of Scottish tradi- 
tions, the undying distrust of an England which claimed an overlordship ; 
and in the days of Henry VIII no wholesomer tradition could there be. 
His father had schemed for amity by way of matrimonial alliance, aml 
Margaret Tudor hed become the wife and mother of Scottish Kings. 
It was plain that in the age of great monarchies England would be 
feeble so long as she had a hostile Scotland behind her. But the 
Tudor would not see that he could not annex Scotland, or that a 
merely annexed Scotland would still be the old enemy. Just as in the 
days of the Great Schism England had acknowledged one, and Scotland 
the other, of the rival Popes, so in the new days of a greater schism 
James V became the better Catholic because his bullying uncle had 
broken with Rome: As was natural for a King of Scots, he leant upon 
the support of the clergy, and thereby he offended his barons. They 
failed him in his hour of need. After the shameful rout at Solway 
Moss, he turned his face to the wall and died, a worn-out desperate man 
at the age of thirty years (December 14, 1542), А | 

His wife, Mary of Lorraine, the sister of those Guises who were to 
be all-powerful in France, had just borne him a daughter: she was the 
ill-fated Mary Stewart (December 8, 1542). Once more, a baby was to 
be crowned in Scotland. Next to ber in hereditary succession stood a 
remote cousin, the head of the House of Hamilton, James Earl of Arran, 
the Chitelherault of after times, But his right depended on the validity 
af a divorce which some might call in question; and Matthew Stewart, 
Earl of Lennox, had: pretensions, At the head of the Scottish clergy 
stood the able, though dissolute, Archbishop of St Andrews, Cardinal 
David Beton. Fora moment it seemed as if a Reformed religion, or some 
northern version of Henricanism, was to have its chance, The nobles 
chose Arran for Regent; many of them envied the clergy; many were 
in Henry» pay. Arran for a while inclined towards England; he kept 
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eretical chaplains; a Parliament, in spite of clerical protest, declared 
that the Bible might be read in the vulgar tongue. Beton had been 
imprisoned; a charge of falsifying the late King’s will had been brought 
against him, Henry's opportunity had come: the little Queen was to 
be wedded to Edward Tudor, But Henry was the worst of unionists. 
He bribed, but he also: blustered, and let all men see that Scotland must 
be his by foul means if not by fair. A treaty was signed (July 1, 1548): 
but within six months (December 11) it was repudiated by the Scots. 
Meanwhile the feehle Arran, under pressure of an interdict, had recon- 
ciled himself with Beton and had abjured his heresies, ‘The old league 
with France was reestablished. Henry then sent fleet and army. 

inburgh was bumt (May, 1544). The Lowlands were ravaged with 
pitiless ferocity. The Scottish resistance was feeble, There were many 


traitors. ‘The powerful Donglases played a double part. Lennox was 
for the English, and was rewarded with the hand of Henry's niece, 
Margaret Douglas. Hut Seotland could not be annexed, the precious 
child could not be captured, and Henry could not yet procure the 

Patriotism and Catholicism were now all one. Not but that there 
were Protestants, One George Wishart, who had been in Switzerland 
and at Cambridge, was preaching the Gospel, and some (but this is no 
better than a guess) would identify him with a Wishart who was plotting 
Betons murder, He had powerful protectors, and among his disciples 
was a man of middle age, born in 1505, who as yet had done nothing 
memorable; he was priest, notary, private tutor; his name was John 
Knox. Wishart was arrested, tried and burnt for heresy (March 2, 1546). 
Thereupon a band of assassins burst into the castle of St Andrews und 
slew Beton (May 29, 1646}. The leaders were well born men, Leslies, 
Kirkaldys, Melvilles. Their motives were various, Ancient fends and 
hopes of English gold were mingled with hatred for a “bloody butcher 
of the saints of God.” ‘They held the castle and the town, The rufBanly 
and the godly flocked in. There was-a strange mixture of debauchery: 
and gospel in the St Andrews of those days. John Knox appeared there 
and was “called” to preach to the congregation ; reluctan y (so he says) 
he accepted the call. The Regent had laid siege, but had failed. At 
length came French ships with requisite artillery. ‘The besieged capitu- 
lated (July, 1547); they were to be taken to France and there liberated. 
John Knox was shipped off with the rest, and was kept in the galleys 
for nineteen months, to meditate on faith that justifies, 

Meanwhile Henry of England had died (January 28, 1547); but the 
Protector Somerset was bent on marrying his boy King to the girl 
Queen. He had excellent projects in his head. He could speak of û 
time when England and Scotland would be absorbed and forgotten in 
Great Britain; but the French also were busy around Mary Stewart. So 
he led an army northwards, and fought the battle of Pinkie (September 10, 











1547) No more decisive defeat conld have been inflicted on the Scottish 
host and the Britannic idea: Other events called Somerset home ‘The 
Scots could always be crushed in the field, but Scotland could not be 
annexed. Then came help from the good friend France, in the shape 
of French, German, and Italian troops; the English employed Germans 
and Spaniards, A Parliament decided to accept a French 
(July, 1548): the Queen of Scots should marry, not the English King, 
but young Francis the Dauphin, and meantime should be placed out 
of harm's way: She was shipped off at Dumbarton, and landed in 
Britanny (August 13, 1548) to pass a happy girlhood in a lettered and 
luxurious Court. "The war was prosecuted with a bloodthirst new in the 
savage annals of the borders; it was a war fought by mercenary Almains 
When peace was signed in 1550, England had gained nothing, and upon 
the surface (though only upon the surface) Scotland was as Catholic os 
men Hr been, grateful to France, bitterly resentful against heretical 

glani 

During the struggle Mary of Lorraine had borne herself bravely ; she 
appeared as the guiding spirit of a national resistance, She or her 
advising kinsfolk were soon to make, though in less brutal sort, the 
mistake that Henry VIII had made, and this time it was to be irre- 
trievable During a visit to Frauce (September, 1550— October, 1551) 
she schemed with her brothers and the French King. Shr was to take 
Arran' place as Regent; he had been compensated with the duchy 
(no empty title) of Chitelherault, and his eldest son (who now becomes 
the Arran of our story) wes to command the French King's Scots guard. 
The arrangement was not perfected until 1554, for ** the second 
in the kingdom " was loth to relax his hold on a land of which he might 
soon be King; but the French influence was strong, and he 
Mary of Lorraine was no bad ruler for Scotland; but still the Scots 
could not help seeing that she was ruling in the interest of a foreign 
Power, Moreover, there had been a change in the religious environment: 
Mary Tudor had become Queen’ of England (July 6, 1553) John 
Knox, who after his sojourn in the French galleys had been ‚one of 
King Edward's select preachers and had narrowly escaped the ic: 
of Rochester, was fleeing to Geneva; and thence he went to Frankfort, 
there to quarrel with his fellow exile Dr Cox over the Book of Common 
Prayer. In Scotland Catholicism had been closely allied with patriotism; 
but when England became Catholic, Protestant reachers found 
ш Scotland, The King of France was ishing the intrigues of 
English heretics against the Spanish Queen ; Mary of Lorraine was no 
fanatic, and her policy was incompatible with stern repression, She was 
trying to make Scotland more securely French; the task was delicate ; 
and she needed the support of nobles who had little love for the clergy. 
A few high offices wen: given to Frenchmen ; a few French soldiers were 
kept in the fortresses; they were few, but enough to scatter whole hosts 
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ef undrilled Scot An attempt to impose a tax for the support of 
troops was resisted, and the barons оен strange reluctance to tight 
the English. At length the time came for the Queen's marriage (April 
24, 1558) The Scottish statesmen had laboriously drawn a treaty 
which should guard the independence of their realin and the rights of 
the House of Hamilton. This was signed; but a few days earlier Mary 
Stewart had set her hand to other documents which purported to convey 
Scotland for good and all to the King of France. We may find excnses 
for the girl; but, if treason can be committed by a sovereign, she was 
a traitor. She had treated Seotland asa chattel. "The act was secret, 
but the Scots guessed much and were uneasy. 

În the meantime Calvinism, for it was Calrinisn now, was spreading. 
After the quarrels at Frankfort, Knox had gone back to Geneva and had iat 
at the master's feet. In 1555 he returned to Scotland, no mere preacher, 
but an organiser also. He went through the country, and “Churches” 
of the new order sprang into being where he went. Powerful nobles 
began to listen, such as Lord Lorne, who was soon to be Earl of Argyll, 
and the Queen's bastard brother, the Lord James Stewart, who was to 
be Earl of Momy and Regent And politicians listened also, such as 
William Maitland, the young laird of Lethington. Knox was summoned 
before an ecclesiastical Court (May 15, 1556); but apparently at the lust 
moment the hearts of the clergy failed them, and the prosecution was 
abandoned. It was evident that he had powerful supporters, especially 
the Earl of Glencairn, Morcover the natural leader of the clergy, John 
Hamilton, the Primate of Scotland, wes a bastard brother of Châtel- 
herault and, as a Hamilton, looked with suspicion on the French policy 
of Mary of Lorraine, so that the chiefs of Church and State were not 
united. However, Knox had no mind. for martyrdom; and so, after 
sending to the Regent an admanitory letter, which she cast aside with 
scornful words, he arain departed for Geneva (July, 1556) Then the 
Bishops summoned him once more ; hut only his effigy could be burnt. 

The preaching went on, In the last da ys of 1557 the first 
“Covenant” was signed. “The Congregation of Jesus Christ,” of which 
Argyll, Glencairn, and other great men were members, stood out in 
undisguised hostility to that “congregation of Satan” which styled itself 
the Catholic Church. They demanded that King Edward's Prayer Book 
(which was good enough for them if nob for their absent inspirer) should 
be read in all the churches, The Regent was perplexed: the French 
marriage had not yet been secured: but she did not prevent tlie. prelates 
from burning one Walter Milne, who was over eighty yours of age 
(April, 1558). He was the last of the Protestant martyrs; they had not 
been numerous, even when judged by the modest English lard ; 
fanaticism was not among the many faults of the Scottish prelates; bat 
for this reason his cruel denih made the deeper mark. On St Giles’ 
day (September 1) in 1555 that Saint's statue was being carried through 
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the town of Edinburgh, of which he was the patron. Under the eyes of 
the Regent the priests were rabbled and the idol was smashed in pieces. 
It was plain that the next year would be stormy; and at this crisis the 
face of England was once more changed. 

A few weeks later Henry Perey, brother of the Earl of. Northumber- 
land, was talking with the Duke of Chiitclherault. God, said the 
Englishman, has sent you a true and Christian religion. We are on the 
point of receiving the same boon. Why should you and we be enemies— 
we who are hardly out of our servitude to Spain ; you who are being 
brought into servitude by France? The liberties of Scotland are in 
jeopardy and the rights of the Hamiltons. Might we not unite in the 
maintenance of God's Word and national independence? This is the 
ides] which springs to light in the last months of 1558 -—deliverance 
from the toils of foreign potentates; amity between two sister nations; 
union ina pure religion. The Duke himself was a waverer ; his duchy 
lay in France; he is the Antoine de Bourbon of Scottish history; but 
his son the Earl of Arran had lately installed a Protestant preacher at 
Chätelherault and was in correspondence with Calvin. Percy reported 
this interview to an English lady who had once been offered to the Duke 
as a bride for Arran and had just become Queen Elizbet 









Mary, Queen of England and Spain, died on the 17th of November, 
1558, The young woman at Hatfield, who knew that her sister's days 
were numbered, had made the great choice. Ever since May it had 
been dear that she would soon be Queen. The Catholics doubted and 
feared, but had no other candidate; King Philip was hopeful. So 
Elizabeth was prepared. William Cecil was to be her secretary, and 
England was to be Protestant Her choice may surprise us, When a 
few months later she is told by the Bishop of Aquila that she has been 
imprudent, he seems for once to be telling the truth. 

Had there been no religious dissension, her title to the throne would 
hardly have been contested among Englishmen. То say nothing of her 
fathers will, abe had an unrepealed statute in her favour, Divines 
and lawyers might indeed have found it difficult to maintain her legiti- 
mate birth. Parliament had lately declared that her father was lawfully 
married to Catharine of Aragon, and with this good Catholics would 
agree. But there was another scandal, of which good Protestants might 
take account Elizabeth's godfather, the Henrican Archbishop and 
Protestant martyr, had adjudged that Henry was never married to Anne 
Boleyn. His reasons died with him; but something bad, something 
nameless, might be guessed. It is sometimes said that Elizabeth's 
birth condemned her to be Protestant or bastard. But it would be 
truer to say that, had she cared much about legitimacy, she would have 
made her peace with. Ramê. Hints camê to ber thence, that the pleni- 
tude of power can set these little matters stright for the bencfit of well 
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disposed princes; and in papal eyes Cranmers sentence would have been 
& prejudice in her favour. But pure legitimiem, the legitimiam of the 
divine entail, was yet in its infancy, and neither Protestant nor Catholic 
was bound to deny that a statute of the realm may set a bastard on 
the throne of William the Conqueror, For the people at large it would 
be enough that the Lady Elizabeth was the only living descendant of 
old King Henry, and that beyond her lay civil war. ‘The thin stream of 
Tudor blood was running dry. Henry’s will (but its validity might be 
questioned) had postponed the issue of his elder to that of his younger 
sister: In other words, the House of Scotland to the House of Suifolk, 
Mary Stewart: was born in Scotland: she could not have inherited an 
acre of English land, and it was highly doubtful whether English law 
would give the crown to.an alien who wns the child of two aliena 
Neither her grandmother's second marrinze, namely that with Archibald 
Douglas (whence sprang Lady Lennox and her son Lord Darnley), nor 
the marringe of Mary Tudor with Charles Brandon (whence sprang 
Greys and Stanleys) was beyond reproach ;—few marriages were beyond 

proach in those days of loose morals and conniving law. John Knox 
at Geneva had, to Calvin's regret, just blown a first blast of the trumpet 
against the monstrous regiment of women, and unfortunately, though 
the tone was new, the tune was not. The Scottish gospeller could only 
repeat the biblical and other arguments that had been used a century 
ago by that Lancastrian sage, Chief Justice Fortescue. No woman had 
sat upon the English throne, save Mary, and she (it might be said) was 
a statutory Queen. Many people thought that next in right to Elizabeth 
stood Henry Hastings, who was no Tudor but a Yorkist ; and already in 
1565 Philip of Spain was thinking of his own descent from Edward HI. 
Thus Elizabeth's statutory title stood between England and wars of the 
roses which would also be wars of religion. 

At this moment, however, she put a difference of creed between 
herself and the Dauphiness It muy be that in any case Henry II of 
France, wha was in want of arguments for the retention of Calais, would 
have disputed Elizabeth's legitimacy; it waa said that he had been 
prepared to dispute the legitimacy of her Catholic sister. But had 
Elizabeth been Catholic, the French and Scottish claim to her throne 
would have merely been an enemy's insult: an insult to England, a 
challenge to Spain. As it was, Henry might lay a strong case before 
the Pope and the Catholic world: Elizabeth was bastard and beretic 
to boot, and at this moment Paul] IV was questioning Fendinand's 
election to the Empire because some of his Electors were Luth 
That heretics are not to rule was no new principle; the Counts of 
Toulouse had felt its edge in the old Albigensian days 
The French were coming; the Scots were coming: Danes and Hanseats 
were coming, German troops were being hastily hired to protect 








Northumberland. Philip's envoy, the Count of Feria, saw Incompetence 
everywhere, "The nobles held aloof, while some aged clergymen tried to 
Ss er a war, He hardly dared to think what would happen if & few 
French ships touched the shore. Since then, there had been some 
improvement. No invader hal landed, and Guise's capture of Thionville 
had been balanced by Egmont’s victory at Gravelines. Shortly before 
Mary's death negotiations for a peace were begun at Cercamp; the 
outline of the was a restoration of conquesta. But Calais stopped 
the way. ‘The French could not surrender that prize, and they were the 
more constant in their determination because the King of Spain would not 
much longer be King of England, and an isolated England would have 
no conquest to restore. When Elizabeth became Queen, Calais was not 
vet lost; that was the worst of it. Both Kings were weary of the war; 
behind both yawned pulfs of debt and heresy. But the ruler of the 
Netherlands was deeply concerned in the recovery of Calais—perhaps 
more mnterially, though less sentimentally, than were the English. Feria 
has reported the profound remark that when Calais was captured many 
Englishinen ceased to go to church. A Protestant Elizabeth might have 
to sign away the lost memorial of old glories; and that would not All 
the churches. Philip, it might be plain, would not suffer the French to 
invade England through Scotland ; but the tie between Spain and an 
heretical England would be the coolest selfishness, the King’s mind would 
be distracted between his faith and his policy, and if he were compelled 
to save England from the French, he certainly would not save England 
for the English. 

True that for Protestant eyes there was light on the horizon, Any- 
one could see that there would be religious troubles in France and 
Scotland. Geneva was active, and Home seemed to be doting. "That 
summer the psalms had gone up loudly from the Pré-aux-Clercs, and a 
Chátillon had been arrested. That autumn St Giles of Edinburgh had 
lain prostrate in the mud. Expectant heirs and royal cadets, Bourbons 
and Hamiltona, were wavering; Maximilian was listening to an en- 
lightened pastor; France, Scotland, the Empire, might some day fall 
to evangelical lords. Good news came from Poland, Bohemia, and 
Hungary; it was even rumoured that the Pope would at last succeed 
in shaking Philip's faith. Still, the black fact of the moment waa that 
Philip and Henry were making peace in order that they might crush 
their respective heretics. And England's military weakness was patent 
Io all Her soldiers and captains were disgracefully. old-fashioned, and 
what gunpowder she had was imported from the Netherlands. “To 
make a lewd comparison,” said ап Englishman, “ England is es a bone 
thrown between two dogs.” Was ths bone to display an irritating 
activity of its own, merely beenuse the two dogs seemed for the moment 
to be equal and opposite? To more than one mind came the same 
thought: “They will make «a Piedmont of England.” 
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Within the country the prospect was dubious. The people were 
discontented: defeat and shame, | ce and famine lad lately been 
their lot. -A new experiment w 1 be welcome; hut it would miserably 
fail were it not speedily successful. No doubt, the fires in Smithfield had 
harmed the Catholic cause by confirming the faith and exasperating the 
passions of the Protestants. No doubt, the Spanish marriage was detested. 
But we may overestimate the dislike of persecution and the dislike of 
Spain, No деже body of Englishmen would deny that obstinate 
heretics should be burnt. There was no need for Elizabeth to marry 
Philip or bring EE into.the land; but the Spanish alliance, the 
old Anglo-Burgundian alliance, was highly valued : it meant safety and 
trade ami occasional victories aver the hereditary foe. Moreover, the 
English Reformers were without a chief; beyond Elizabeth they had no 
pretender to the throne; they had no apostle, no prophet; they were 
scattered over Europe and had been quarrelling, Knoxians against 
Coxians, in their foreign abodes. Edward's reign had worn the gloss off 
the new theology. We may indeed be sure that, had Elizabeth adhered 
to the old faith, she must have quellid plots and rebellions or herself 
been quelled. We look at Scotland, France, and the Netherlands, and, 
it may be, infer thet the storm would have overwhelmed her. Perhaps 
we forget how largely. the tempests that we see elsewhere were dur to 
the momentons choice that she made for England. It must probably 
he allowed that most of the young men of brains and energy who grew 
to manhood under Mary were lapsing from Catholicism, and that the 
educated women were falling faster and further. London too; Bonners 
London, was Protestant, aod London might be worth an abolished Mass. 
But when, after some years of fortunate and dexterous government, we 
see how strong is the old creed, how dangerous is Mary Stewart as its 
champion, we cannot feel sure that Elizabeth chose the path which was, 
or Which seemed to be, the safest. 

Of her own opinions she told strange tales. Pozzled by her shifty 
diseourse, à Spanish envoy once suggested atheism. When a legal 
settlement had been mates it was her pleasure, and perhaps her duty, to 
explain that ber religion was that of all sensible peuple. 'The dif 
between the various versions of Christianity “ n’estoit que bagatelle,” 
So she agreed with the Pope, except about some details; she cherished 
the Augsburg confession, or something very like it; she was at one, or 
nearly at one, with the Huguenots. She may have promised her sister 
(but this is not proved) to make no change in religion; at any rate she 
had gone to mass without much айо, Nevertheless it is not unlikely that 
nt the critical time her conduct was swayed rather by her religious beliefs 
or disbeliefs than by any close calculation of los and gnin, She had not 
her father’s taste for theology ; she was neither prig like her brother nor 
zealot like her sister; but she had been taught from the first to emm tem 
the Pope, and during Edward's reign she had beeni highly educated in 
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the newest doctrines. Jahn Hooper, the father of the Puritans, had 
admired her displays of argumentative divinity. More than one Catholic 
who spoke with her in later days was struck by her ignorance of Catholic 
a 'The Bishop of Aquila traced her phrases to *the heretic Italian 
friars,” He seems to have been thinking of Vermigli and Ochino, and 
there may have been some little truth in his guess. Once she said that 
she liked Italian ways and manners better than any other, anıl sometimes 
seemed to herself half Italian, Her eyes filled with tears over Peter 
Martyr's congratulations, She had talked predestination with Fra 
Bernardino and had translated one of his sermons; the Puritans were 
uaded that if she would listen to no one else, she would listen to 
im. All this might liave meant little; but then she had suffered in 
the good cause, She had been bullied into going to mass; abe had been 
imprisoned ; she had nearly been excluded from the throne; some ardent 
Catholics had sought her life; and her : "ted heresies had been at 
least a part of her offending. It would have been base’ to disappoint 
all those who had prayed for her and plotted for her, and pleasant it 
was when from many lands came letters which hailed her as the miracu- 
lously preserved champion of the truth. She had a text ready for the 
bearer of the good news: “ ‘This is the Lord's doing and it is marvellous 
in our eyes.” 

One point was clear. The Henrican Anglo-Catholicism was 
and buried. It died with Henry and was interred by Stephen Gardiner. 
In distant days its spirit might arise from the tomb; but not yet. ‘The 
Count of Feria and Bishop Tunstall were at necdless pains to explain to 
the young Queen that she was favouring “Latherms and Zwinclians," 
whom her father would have burnt. But in ка ПИШЕ УЫ о be 
gained by mere schism. Her fellow sovere her 
brother-in-law, could have taught her that a prince might enjoy all the 
advantages of spotless orthodoxy and yet keep the Pope at arm's length. 
Many Englishmen hated “popery”; but by this time the core of the 
popery that they hated was no longer the Papacy, but the idolatrous 
Mass, The choice lay between Catholicism with its Pope and the 
creed for which Cranmer and Ridley died. It could scarcely be hoped 
thet the Bishops would yield an inch. Very shame, if no worthier 
motive, would keep them true to the newly restored supremacy of Home. 
Happily for Elizabeth, they were few and feeble. Reginald Pole had 
hardly outlived Mary, and for one reason or another had made no haste 
m filling vacant sees ;—Feria thought that the “ secursed Cardinal ™ had 
French designs. And death had been and still was busy. Only sixtean 
instead of twenty-six Bishops were entitled to attend the critical Parlia- 
ment, and only eleven with the Abbot of Westminster were present, 
Their constancy in the day of trid makes them respectable ; but not one 
of them was a leader of men. The ablest of them had been Henry's 
ministers and therefore could be taunted as renegades, 
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A story which came from a good quarter bade us see Elizabeth 
announcing to the Pope her accession to the throne, and not rejecting 
Ba until Paul IV declared that England was a papal fief and 
she an usurping bastard. Now, Caraffa was ble of any imprudence 
and just at this moment seemed bent ee the claims of 
medieval Pontiffs, in order thnt he might drive a long-suffering Em- 
peror into the arms of thè Lutherans. But it is certain now that in 
the matter of courtesy Elizabeth, not Paul, was the offender. She 
ignored his existence. Edward Carne was living at Home as Mary's 
ambassador. He received no letters of credence from the new Queen, 
and on the Ist of February, 1559, she told him to come home as she 
had nothing for him to do. Meanwhile the French were thinking to 
obtain « Bull against her; they hoped that at all events Paul would not 
allow her to marry her dead sister's husband, At Christmastide (1558), 
when she was making & scene in her chapel over the elevation of the 
Host, the Pope was talking kindly of her to the French ambassador, 
would not promise to refuse a dispensation, but could not believe that 
another Englishwoman would want to marry a detestable Spaniard. A 
little Inter he knew more about her and detained Carne (a not unwilling 
prisoner) at Home (March 27), not because she was base-born, but 
because she had revolted from the Holy See. He had just taken occasion 
to declare in a Bull that princes guilty of heresy are deprived of all 
lawful power by the mere fact of their guilt (February 15), This edict, 
though it may have been mainly aimed at Ferdinand's three Protestant 
Electors, was a salutary warning for Elizabeth and Anthony and Maxi- 
milian; but no names were named. Philip had influence enough to balk 
the French intrigue and protect his sister-in-law from a direct anathema. 
The Spaniard may in Paul's eyes have been somewhat worse than a 
heretic; but the quarrel with the other Habsburg, and then the sudden 
attack upon his own scandalous nephews, were enough to consume the 
few remaining days of the fierce old man. He has much to answer for; 
but it was no insult from him that made Elizabeth a Protestant. 

No time wus lost Mary's death (November 17, 1558) dissolved a 
Parliament. Heath, Archbishop of York and Chancellor of the realm, 
dismissed it, and with loyal words proclaimed the new Queen. Within 
three weeks (December 5) writs went out for a new Parliament. 
Elizabeth was going to exact conformity to a statutory religion. For 
the moment the statutory religion was the Roman Catholic, and she 
would have taken a false step if in the name of some higher law she had 
annulled or ignored the Marian statutes. At once she forbade innova- 
tions and thus disappointed the French who hoped for a turbulent 
revolution, A new and happy ef caetera was introducel into the royal 
style and seemed to hint, without naming, a Headship af the Church. 
Every change pointed one way. Some of the old Councillors were 
retained, but the new Councillors were Protestants. William Cecil, then 
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aged thirty-eight, had been Somerset's and was to be Elizabeth's serre- 
tary. Like her he had gone to mass, but no Catholic doubted that he 
was a sad heretic. ‘The Great Seal, resigned by Heath, was given to 
Nicholas Bacon. He and Cecil had married sisters who were godly 
ladies of the new sort The imprisoned heretic: were bailed, and the 
refugees flocked back from Frankfort, Zurich and Geneva. Hardly was 
Mary dead, before one Bishop was arrested for an inopportune sermon 
(November 27), Another preached at her funeral (December 13) and 
praised her for rejecting that title which Elizabeth had not yet asstrmed ; 
he too was put under restraint. Mary's chief mourner was not her sister, 
but, appropriately enough, the Lady Lennox who was to have supplanted 
Elizabeth. No Bishop preached the funeral sermon for Charles V, and 
what good could be said of that Catholic Caesar was said by the 
Protestant Dr Hill (December 24), The new Queen was artist to the 
finger-tips. ‘The English Bible was rapturously kissed; the Tower 
could not be re-entered without uplifted eyes and thankful words; her 
a Oe eee Aree ar) ane ЗЫ said, from Bonners lips. 
Christmas-day was chosen for a more decisive scene. The Bishop who 
Was to say mass in her presence was told not to elevate the- Host He 
would not obey: so after the Gospel out went Elizabeth: she could no 
longer witness that idolatry. ‘Three weeks later (January 15) she was 
crowned while Calvin was dedicating to her his comments on Isaiah. 
What happened at the coronation is obscure. The Bishops, it seems, 
swore fealty in the accustomed manner; the Epistle and Gospel were read 
in English; it is said that the celebrant was one of the Queen's chaplains 
and that he did not elevate the Host; it is mid that sahe did not com- 
municate; she was anointed by the Bishop of Carlisle, whose menk 
Would not have entitled him to this office, had not others refused it. 
At length the day came for a Parliament (January 25), A mass was 
mii at Westminster early in ths toming, At a later hour the Queen 
the Abbey with her choir singing in English, The last 
of the Abbots came to meet her with monks and candles. “ Away 
With those torches ~ she exclaimed: “we can see well enough!" And And 
then Edward's tutor, Dr Cox, late of Frankfort, preached: and he 
Breached, it is said, for an hour and a a half, the peers all standing. 
The negotiations between Spain, E &nd France had been 
hrought to a pause by Mary's death, but were to be resumed after a 
brief interval, during which Elizabeth was to make up her mind. Some 
outwardly amicable letters passed between her and Henry II. She tried 
to play the part of the pure-bred Englishwoman, who should not suffer 
for the sins of the Spanish Mary. But the French were not to be coaxed 
Out of Calais, and she knew that they were seeking a papal Bull against 
her. It became plain that she must not detach herself from Spain and 
that, even with Philip's help, Calais could only be obtained after another 
war, for which England was shamefully unready, Then, in the middle of 
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January, came through Feria the expected offer of Philips hand. 
Elizabeth seemed to hesitate, had doubts about the Pope's di ing 
power and so forth; but in the end said that she did not mean to marry, 
and added that she was a heretic. Philip, it seems, wns relieved by the 
refusal; he had laboriously explained to his ambassador that his proposal 
was a sacrifice laid upon the altur of the Catholic faith, He had hopes, 
which were encouraged in England, that one of his Austrian cousins, 
Ferdinand or Charles, would succeed where he had failed, secure England 
for orthodoxy, and protect the Netherlands from the ill example that an 

Meanwhile the great Tresty of Cateau-Cambrésis was in the making. 
Elizabeth tried toretain Philips self-interested support ; and she retained 
it Without substantial sid from England, he would not fight for 
Calais; she would have to sign it away; but so earnest had he been in 
this matter that the French covenanted to restore the treasured town 
after eight yesrs and further to pay half-a-million of crowns by way of 
penalty in ease they broke their promis. No ono supposed that they 
would keep it; still they had consented to make the retention of Calais 
a Just cause for war, and Elizabeth could plausibly say that some 
remnants of honour had been saved. But the clouds collected once 
more. New differences broke out among the negotiators, who had 
half a world to regulate, and, before the intricate settlement could be 
completed, a marriage had been arranged between Philip and one of 
Henry's daughters. Elizabeth of France, not Elizabeth of England, was 
to be the bride. The conjunction was ominous for heretics, 

From the first days of February to the first days of April the 
negotiations had been pending. Meanwhile in England little had been 
accomplished. It had become plain that the clergy in posession (but 
there wee another and expectant clergy out of possession) would not 
yield. The Convocation of Canterbury met when Parliament met, and 
the Lower House declared for transubstantiation, the sacrifice of the 
Mass, and the Roman supremacy; also it illy protested that laymen 
were not to meddle with faith, worship, or discipline (February 17, 1559). 
The Bishops were staumeh; the English Church by its constitutional 
organs refused to reform itself; the Reformation would be an anprece- 
dented state-stroke. Probably the assembled Commons were willing to 
strike. The influence of the Crown had been used on the Protestant 
side; but Cecil had hardly gathered the reins in his hand and the 
governments control over the electoral machinery must have been 
unusually weak, Onur statistics are imperfect, but the number of knights 
and burgesses who, having served in 1553, were again returned in 1559 was 
not abnormally small, and with the House of 1553 Mary had been well 
content. Also we may see at Westminster not a few men who soon 
afterwards an “hinderers of true religion" or at best only “faint 
professors"; but probably the nation at large was not unwilling that 
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Elizabeth should make her experiment ` A few crentions anil restora- 
tions of peerages strengthened the Protestant element among the lords 
The Earl of Bedford and Lord Clinton appesred aa proxies for many 
most decisively committed to radical reform. The Howards were for 
the Queen, their cousin; the young Duke of Norfolk, England's one 
duke, wae at this time ardently Protestant, and in the next year was 
shocked at the sight of undestroyed altars. 

Money was cheerfully voted. The Queen was asked to choose n 
husband, and professed her wish to die a maid. She may have meant 
what she said, but assuredly did not mean that it should be believed. -A 
prudently phrased statute announced that she was * lawfully descendc 
and come of the blood royal " ; another declared her capable of inheriting 
from her divorced and attzmted mother; the painful past was veiled 1n 
general words. ‘There was little difficulty about a resumption of those 
tenths and first-fruits which Mary had abandoned. Hound the question 
of ecclesiastical supremacy the battle raged, and it raged for two months 
‘and more (February 9 to April 29). Seemingly the Queen's ministers 
carried through the Lower House a bill which went the fall Henrican 
length in its Caesaro-papalism and its severity.: Upon pain of a tmitor’s 
death, everyone was to swear that Elizabeth was the Supreme Head of the 
Church of England, In the Upper House, to which the bill came on 
the 27th of February, the Bishops had to oppose « measure which would 
leave the lives of all open. Homanists at the -— of the government. 
Few though they were, the dozen prelates could still do much in a House 
where there were rarely morê than thirty temporal lords, and probably 
Cecil bad asked for more than he wanted. On the 18th of March the 
project had taken a far milder farm ; forfeiture of office and benefice was 
to be the punishment of those who would hot swear. Against this more 
lenient measure only two temporal lords protested; but a Catholic says 
that other “good Christians” were feigning to be ill The bill went 
back to the Commons: then back with amendnients: to the Lords, who 
raul it thrice on the 22nd. Easter fell on the @6th, and it had been 
hoped that by that time Parliament would have finished its work. Very 
little had been done; doctrine and worship hod hardly’ been touched. 
Apparently an attempt to change the services of the Church had been 

Elizabeth was in advance of the law and beckoned the nation 
forward. During that Lent the Court sermon had been the only 
sermon, the preacher Story or Sandys, Grindal or Cor. A papist 
excited fancy saw a congregation of five thousand and. heard extravagant 
blasphemy. On Easter day the Queen received the Communion in both 
kinds: the news ran over Europe; Antoine de Bourbon on the same 
day had done the like at Pan: Mary of Lorraine had marked that 
festival for the return of all Scots to the Catholic worship. ‘The colloquy 
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of Westminster follows. There was to be a trial by battle in the Abbey 
between chosen champions of the two faiths, Its outcome might make na 
suspect that a trap was laid by the Protestants, But it is by no means 
certain that the challenge came from their side, and the Spanish ambas- 
sidor took some eredit for arranging the combat. The colloquy of 
Westminster stands midway between that of Worms (1557) and that of 
Poissy (1561). The Catholics were wont to get the better in these feats 
of arms, because, so soon as Christ's presence in the Eucharist was meri- 
tioned, the Protestants fell a-fighting among themselves. Apparently on 
this occasion the rules of the debate were settled by Heath and Bacon. 
The Great Seal had passed from an amiable to an abler keeper, The men 
of the Old Learning were to defend the use of Latin in the services of 
the Church, to deny that a “particular Church” can change rites and 
ceremonies and. Lo maintain the propitintory sacrifice of tbe Mass, ‘Their 
first two theses would bring them into conflict witb national feeling ; 
and at the third point they would be exposed to the united force of 
Lutherans and Helvetians, for the sacrifice, and not the presence, was 
to be debated. It was a less advantage for the Reformers that their 
adversaries were to speak first, for there was to be no extemporary 
argument but only a reading of written dissertations, In the choir 
of the abbey, before Council, Lords, Commons and multitude, the com- 
batants took their pluces on Friday, the 31st of March, At once the 
Catholics began to except against the rules that they were required to 
observe, Dr Cole, however, maintained their first proposition and 
Dr Horne read the Protestant essay, — The Reformers were well content 
wilh that day's work and the applause that followed. On Monday the 
second question was to be handled. Of what happened we have: no 
impartial account; we do not know what had passed between Heath 
and Bacon, or whether the Catholic doctors were taken by surprise, 
Howbeit, they chose the worst course: they wrangled about procedure 
and refused to continue the debate. Apparently they were out of heart 
and leaderless. Two of the Bishops were forthwith imprisoned by the 
Council for intemperate wonls, and thus the Catholic party in the 
House of Lords was seriously weakened at a critical moment, Moreover, 
the inference that men do not break off a debate with preliminary 
objections when they are confident of success in the main issue, 
though it is not always just, is always natural. 

The next day Parliament resumed its work, Meanwhile, Elizabeth 
had at length decided that she would not assume the Henrican title, 
though assuredly she had meant that it should be, aa it had been, 
offered to-her. Women should keep silence in the churches; so there 
was difficulty about a “dumb head.” She had тапу to get a 
little credit from Philips envoy and a little from zealous Calvinists by 
saying that she would not be Head of the Church, and she could then 
tell appropriate persons that she scomed a style which the Pope had 
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must be a new bill and new oath, He met with some opposition, for 
there were who held that the Queen was Supreme Head iure divino. 
Ultimately a phrase was fashioned which declared that she was the only 
Supreme Governor of the realm as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things or causes as in temporal, and that no foreign prince or prelate had 
any ecclesiastical or spiritual authority within her dominions: However, 
among other statutes of Henry VIII, one was revived which proclaims 
that the King is Head of the Church, and that by the word of God 
all ecclesiastical jurisdiction flows from him. Catholics suspected that 
Elizabeth's husband would be head of the Church, if not head of his 
wife, und saw the old title. concealed behind the new ef caetera. 
Protestant lawyers said that she could take the title whenever she 
plessed. Sensible men saw that, having the substance, she could afford 
to waive the irritating name. On the 14th of April the bill was before 
the Lords There were renewed debates and more changes; und the 
fimous Act of Supremacy was nob finally secured until the 29th. 

In the last days of an unusually long session a bill for the Uni- 
formity of Religion went rapidly through both Houses (April 18-28). 
The services prescribed. in m certam Book of Common Prayer, and попе 
other, were to be lawful, The embryonic history of this messure is 
осите. An informal committee of Protestant divines seems to have 
been appointed by the Queen to prepare a book. It hes been thought 
that as the basis of their labours they took the Second Book of Edward VI, 
but desired « further simplification of ceremonies. On the other hand, 
there are some signs that Cecil the Queen thought that the Second 
Book, which had hardly been introduced before it was abrogated, had 
already gone far enough or too far in the abolition of accustomed rites, 
All this, however, is very uncertain, Our guess may be that, when men 
were weary of the prolonged debate over the Supremacy and its continu- 
ance was becoming a national danger (for violent speeches had been 
made), the Queen's advisers took the short coume of proposing the Book 
of 1552 with very few changes: At such a moment relief might be 
found in what could be called a mere act of restoration, and the 
Edwardian Book, however unfarniliar, was already ennobled hy the blood 
of martyrs. "here are signs of haste, or of divided counsels, for the 
new Book when it came from the press differed in some little, but not 
trivial, matters from that which Parliament hed expressly sanctioned. 
The changes sanctioned by Parliament were few. An offensive phrase 
about the Bishop of Rome's “detestable enormities~ was expunged, 
apparently by the House of Lords. An addition from older sources was 
шщде to the words that accompany the delivery of bread and wine 
to the communicant, whereby « charge of the purest Zwinglianism 
might be obviated. At the moment it was of importance to Elizabeth 
that she should assume the German Princes that her religion woe 
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Augustan; for they feared, and not without cause, that it was Helvetian. 
A certain * black rubric" which had never formed part of the statutory 
book fell away; it would have offended Lutherans; we have reason to 
believe that it had been inserted in order to meet the scruples of John 
Knox. Of what was done in the matter of ornaments by the statute, 
by the rubrics of the Book and by “injunctions” that the Queen 
promptly issued, it would be impossible to speak fairly without a 
lengthy quotation of documents, the import of which became in the 
nineteenth century a theme of prolonged and inconclusive disputation, ТЕ 
must here suffice that there are few signs of any of the clergymen who 
accepted the Praver Book either having worn or having desired to wear 
in the ordinary churche:s—there was at times a little more splendour in 
cathedrals—any ecclesiastical robe except the surplice, But, to return 
to Elizabeth's Parliament, we have it an fairly good authority that nins 
temporal lords, inclading the Treasurer (the Marquis of Winchester), 
and nine prelates (two Bishops were in gaol) voted against the bill, and 
that it was only carried by three votes, Unfortunately at an exciting 
momezit there is a gap, perhaps a significant gap, in the oficial record, 
and we cease to know what lords were present in the house. But about 
thirty temporal peers had lately been in attendance, and зо we may infer 
that some of them were inclined neither to alter the religion of England 
nor yet to oppose the Queen. On the 5th of May, the Bishops were 
fighting in vain for the renovated monasteries, On the 8th, Parliament 
was dissolved. 

At a moment of strain and peril a wonderfully durable settlement 
had been made, "There is cause for thinking that the Queen's advisers 
had been compelled to abandon considerable parts of a lengthy pro- 
gramme; but the great lines bad been drawn and were perma 
For this reason they can hardly be described in words that are both 
just and few; but perhaps we may make a summary of those points 
which were the most important to the men of 1559. A radical change 
in doctrine, worship and discipline hus been made by Queen and Par- 
liament against the will of prelates and ecclesiastical Councils ‘The 
legislative power of the Convocations is once more subjected to royal 
control, The derivation of episcopal from royal jurisdiction has been 
once more asserted in the words of Henry VIIL Appeal from the Courts 
of the Church lies to royal delegates who may be laymen. What might 
fairly be called a plenitude of ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the corrective 
sort can be, and at once js, committed to delegates who constitute what 
is soon known as the Court of High Commission and strongly resembles 
the consistory of a German Prince Obstinate heresy is still a capital 
crime; but practically the Bishops have little power of forcing heretics 
only the wilder sectaries will be in danger of burning, There is no 
"liberty of cult” ‘The Prayer Book prescribes the only lawful form of 
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common worship. ‘The clergyman who adopts any other, even in a private 
chapel, commits a erme; so does he whe procures this aberration from 
conformity. Everyone must go to church on Sunday and bide prayer 
and preaching or forfeit twelve pence to the use of the poor. Muc 
also can be done to ensure conformity by excommunication which has 
imprisonment behind it. The papal authority is abolished. Clergy and 
office-holders can be required to swear that it is naught: if they refuse 
the oath, they lose office and benefice. If anyone advisedly maintains 
that authority, he forfeits his goods; on a third conviction he is a 
traitor. The service book is not such as will satisfy all ardent Re- 
formers; but their foreign fathers in the faith think it not intolerable, 
and the glad news goes out that the Muss is abolished. The word 
“Protestant” which is rapidly spreading from Germany, comes as u 
welcome name. In the view of an officially inspired apologist of the 
Elizabethan settlement, those who are not Papists are Protestants. 

The requisite laws had been made, but whether they would take 
and some of them were decided Romanists. Nor was the validity of 
the statutes unquestioned, for it was by no means so plain as it now 
is that an Act against which the spiritual Lords have voted in a body 
may still be an Act of the three Estates, Gradually in the summer and 
autumn the Bishops were called upon to swear; they refused and were 
deprived. It is not certain that the one weak brother, Kitchin of Llandaff, 
actually swore the oath, though he promised to exact it from others, 
Futile hopes sem to have been entertained that Tunstall and Heath 
would at least take part in the consecration of their Protestant suc- 
cessor. Such successors were nominated by the Queen; but to make 
Bishops of them was not easy. Apparently a government bill dealing 
with this matter had come to nanght Probably the Queen's advisers 
had intended to abolish the canonical election; they procured its abo- 
lition in Ireland on the ground that it was inconsistent with the Royal 
Supremacy ; but for some cause or another the English Parliament had 
restored that grotesjue Henrican device, the compulsory election of 
a royal nominee. By a personal interview Elizabeth secured the con- 
Version of the dean of the two metropolitan churches, that pliant old 
diplomat Nicholas Wotton. When sees and benefices were rapidly 
falling vacant, his adhesion was of great im nee if all was to be 
done in an onlerly way. | 

But given the election, there must still he confirmation and consecra- 
tion; statute required it. ‘The cooperation of four = Bishops” would be 
necessary if Matthew Parker was to sit where Reginald Pole had sat. 
Four men in episcopal Orders might be found: for instance, William 
Rarlow, of whose Protestant religion there could be no doubt, since 
Albert of Prussia had lately attested it; but these men would not be 
lu possession of English sees. Moreover, it seems to have been doubted 
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Prayer Book, Cecil was puzzled, but equal to the occasion. In a docu- 
ment redolent of the papal chancery Elizabeth “supplied ^ all ** defects; 
and at length on the 17th of December, in the chapel at Lambeth. 
Parker was consecrated with Edwardian rites by Barlow, Scory, Coverdale 
and Hodgkin. The story of a simpler ceremony at the Mags Head 
tavern was not concocted until long afterwards; it should have for 
pendants a Protestant fable which told of a dramatic scene between 
Elizabeth and the Catholic prelates, and an Anglican fable which strove 
to suggest that the Prayer Book was sanctioned by a synod of Bishops 
and clergy. A large number of deans and canons followed the example 
set by the Bishops. Of their inferiors hardly more than -two hundred, so 
it seems, were deprived for refusing the oath, The royal commissioners 
treated the hesitating priests with patient forbearance; and the meaning 
of the oath was minimised by an ably worded Proclamation. We may 
conjecture that many of those who swore expected another tum of 
the always turning wheel However, Elizabeth succeeded in finding 
creditahle occupants for the vacant dignities; of Parker and some of his 
suffragans more than this might be said. The new service was intro- 
down, tables were purchased, und a coat of whitewash veiled the pictured 
saints from view. Among the laity there was much despondent in- 
difference. Within a dozen years there had been four great changes 
in worship, and no good had come of it all, For some time afterwards 
there are many country gentlemen whom the Bishops describe as 
* indifferent in religion." Would the Queens Church secure them and 
their children? That question could not be answered by one wlıo 
looked only at England. From the first, Elizabeth and Cecil, who 
were entering into their long partnership, had looked abroad. 














The month of May, 1559, which saw the ratification of the Treaty 
of Cateau-Cambrésis, is a grand month in the annals of the heresy 
which was to be destroyed. A hideous act of faith at Valladolid may show 
us that Catholicism is safe in Spain; but the English Parliament ends 
its work, a French Reformed Cliurch shapes itself in Ehe synod of Paris, 
and Scotland bursts into flame. In 1558 we saw it glowing. Mary of 
Guise was temporising ; she had not yet obtained the crown matrimonia 
for the Dauphin. In the winter Parliament she had her way; the crown 
was to be (but never was) carried to her son-in-law. His father had 
just cessed his intrigues with English Protestants, and was making peace 
in order that he might be lin dee the Protestants of France. ‘The 
Regent of Scotland was given to understand that the time for tolerance 
was past In March, 1559, the Scottish prelates followed the example of 
their English brethren and uttered their Non posrumus. ‘They proposed 
to remedy many an indefensible atmse, but to new beliefs there could 
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be no concession. "Phe Queen-mother fixed. Easter day for the return. of 
all men to the Catholic worship. The onder was disregarded. On the 
10th of May the more notorious of the preachers were to answer at 
Stirling for their misdeeds, They collected at Perth, with Protestant 
is around them. At this moment Elizabeth's best friend sprang 
into the arena. John Knox had been fuming at Dieppe. Elizabeth, 
enraged at his ill-timed * blast," denied him a safe conduct. Françoi 
Morel, too, the French Reformer, implored Calvin to keep this fire-brand 
"ut of England lest all should be spoilt. But if Knox chose to revisit his 
native land that was no affair of Elizabeth's, and he was predestinated 
to win for Calvinism the most durable of its triumphs He landed in 
Scotland on the 2nd of May and was at Perth by the 11th. Then 
there was a sermon: a stone was thrown; an image was broken, and the 
churches of St Johnston were wrecked. Before the end of the month 
there were two armed hosts in the fell. ‘There were more sermons, and 
where Knox preached the idols fell and monks and nuns were turned adrift. 
There were futile negotiations and disregarded truces. At the head of 
the belligerent Congregation rode Glencairn, Argyll, and Lord James. 
Chitelherntilt was still with the Regent; and she had a small force of 
disciplined Frenchmen. At the end of July & temporary truce was made 
Bt Leith. The Congregation could bring a numerous host (of the 
medieval sort) mto the field, but could not keep it there, However, as 
the power of the French soldiers was displayed, the revolutionary 
movement became more and more national, The strife, if it was between 
Catholic and Calvinist, was also a strife for the delivery of Scotland froma 
foreign army. None the less there was a revolt, 'Thenceforth, Calvinism 
often appears as a rebellious religion. ‘This, however, is its first appear- 
fince in that character. Calvin had long been a power in the world of 
Heformed theology, and his death (1564) was not far distant; but in 
1559 the Count of Feria was at pains to tell King Philip that “ this 
Calvin i$ a Frenchman and a great heretic” (March 19). Knox, when 
he preached “ the rascal multitude ™ into iconoclastic fury, was setting an 
sample to Guer and Huguenots. What would Elizabeth think of it? 
Throughout the winter and spring Englishmen and Scots, who Һай 
heen dragged into war by their foreign masters, had been meeting on 
the border and talking first of armistice and then of peace.. Already in 
January Maitland of Lethington had a strong desire to speak with Sir 
William Cecil and since then had been twice in London. He was the 
Itegent's Secretary, conforming in religion as Cecil had conformed; but it 
is likely that the core of such creed as he had was unionism. ‘The news 
that came from Scotland in May can hardly have surprised the English 
Secretary. “Some great consequences must needs follow”: this was his 
Quiet comment (May 26). Diplomatic relations with France had just 
heen resumed, Nicholas Throckmorton, one of those able men who begin 
te collect around Elizabeth, had gone to reside there as her ambassador, 
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had gane to * practise" there and exacerbate the * garboils" there. One 
of the first bits of news that he sends home is thet Arran has been 
summoned to Court from Poitou, where he has been Calvinising, has 
disobeyed the summons und cannot be found (May 90), The Guises 
connect Armn’s disappesrance with Throckmorton's advent; and who 
shail say that they are wrong? In June Cecil heard from the border 
that the Scottish lords were devising how this young man could be 
brought and married “you know where.” “You have a Queen.” 
said a Scot to Throckmorton, “and we our Prince the Earl of Arran, 
marriable both, and the chief upholders of God's religion." Arran miglit 
soon be King of Scotland. The Dauphiness, who at the French Court 
was being called Queen of England, did not look as if she were long for 
this world: Throckmorton noted her swoons Arran had escaped ta 
Geneva. Early in July Elizabeth was busy, and so was Calvin, over the 
transmission of this invaluable youth to the quarter where he could best 
serve God and the English Queen. Petitions for sid had come fram 
Scotland, Cecil foresaw what would happen: the Protestants were to 
be helped “ first with promises, next with money, and last with arms" 
(July 3. But to go beyond the first stage was hazardous ‘The late 
King of England was only a few miles off with his Boet and veteran 
troops; he was being married by proxy to a French Princess; he had 
thoughts of enticing Catharine Grey out of England, in order that he 
might have another candidate for the throne, if it were necessary to 
depose the disobedient Elizabeth, And could Elizabeth openly support 
these rebels? In the answer to that question lay the rare importance of 
Аттап. The Scottish uproar must become a constitutional movement 
directed by a prince of the blood royal against a French attempt to 
deprive a nation of its independence. Cecil explained to Calvin that if 
true religion is to be supported it must first convert great noblemen 
(June 22). 

Then the danger from France seemed to increase, There was a 
mischence at « tournament and Henry II was dead (July 10). "The next 
news was that “the House of Gnise ruleth" (July 18). In truth, this was 
good news. Elizabeth's adversary was no longer an united France. ‘The 
Lorrainers were not France ; their enemies told them that they were not 
French. But the Duke and Cardinal were ruling France ; they came to 
power as the uncles of the young King’s wife, and soon there might be a 
boy born ho would be Valois-Tudor-Stewart-Guise. A Guise was ruling 
in August Cecil's second stage was reached, and Ralph Sadler "us 
carrying three thousand pounds to the border. He knew his Scotland 
Henry VIII bad sent him there on a fool's errand : there would be better 
management this time. In the same month Philip turned his back on 
the Netherlands, never to see thim more. "l'henceforth, he would be the 
secluded King of a distant country, Also, Paul IV died, and for four 








months the Roman Church hed no: suprenm , porernce The Supreme 
Governor of the English Church could breathe more freely. She kept 
her St Bartholomew (August 24) There was burning in Bartlemy Fair, 
burning in Smithfield—but only of wooden roads and Maries and Johns 
und such-like popish gear, “It is done of purpose to confirm the 
Scottish revolt“: such was a gues madé at Brussels (September 9) ; and 
it may have been right, for there was little of the natural iconoclast in 
Elizabeth. A few days later (August 29) Arran was safely and ra 
in her presence, and thence was smuggled into Seotland. — Probably she 
took his measure; he was not quite sane, but would be useful. Soon 
afterwards Philips ambassador knew that she was fomenting tumults 
in Scotland through “u heretic preacher called Knox." "Phat was 
unkindly said, but not substantially untrue, Early in October “the 
tion” began once more to take an armed shape Chiitelherault, 
that unstable ** second. person," had been brought over by his mar 
son. The French troops in Scotland had beet reinforced ; the 
was between Scot and Frenchman So, to the horror of Bishops-elect 
(whose consecration had not yet been managed), the table in Elizabeths 
chapel began to look like an altar with cross and candles * She will 
not favour the Scots in their religion," ^" said Gilles de Noailles the French 
wmmbassador. * She is afraid, said the Cardinal of Lorraine. "She is 
going to merry the Archduke Charles who is coming here in disguise," 
mid many people Surely she wished that just those comments should 
be made: and so Dr Cox, by this time elect of Ely, had to stomach 
tras and candles as best he might. 

The host of the Congregation arrived at Edinburgh; a manifesto 
declared that the Regent was deposed (October 21). She and the 
Prench were fortifying Leith; the castle was held by the neutral Lord 
Erskine. But once more the extemporised army began to melt away. 
Treasure sent by Elizabeth was captured by a border rullan, James 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, who wes to play a part in coming tragedies 
The insurgents fled from Edinburgh (November 6) In negotiation 
with Cecil, Knox was showing the worldly wisdom that underlay Es 
Hebraic frenzies: he knew the weak side of his fellow-coun 
Without more aid from England, the movement would. fail Knox, 
however, was not presentable at Court; Lethington was The Regent's 
Bücretary had left Ber and bad. carried to the opposite camp the state- 
craft that it sorely necded. Te saw a bright prospect for his native 
land and took the road to London. Ceeil’s third stage was at hand. 
"here were long debates in the English Council; there were * Philipians” 
i it, and all that passed there was soon known at the French embassy. 
The Queen was irresolute; even Bacon was for delay: but, though some 
French ships had been wrecked, others were ready, and the danger to 
Scotland, and through Scotland to England, was very grave. At length 
Cecil and Lethington won their cause. Au army under the Duke of 
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Norfolk was to be mised and placed on the border. Large supplies of 
arms had been imported from the dominions of the Catholic King. 
Bargains for professed soldiers were struck with German princes William 
Winter, Master of the Ordnance, was to take fourteen ships to the Farth. 
He might *as of his own hand" pick a quarrel with the French; but 
there was to be no avowed war (December 16) On the marrow 
Dr Parker was consecrated. He had been properly shocked by Knox's 
doings. “God keep us from such visitation as Knox hath attempted in 
Scotland: the people to be orderers of things!” (November 8) If in 
that autumn the people of Scotland had not ordered things in a summary 
w&y, Dr Parkers tenure of the archiepiscopate might have been pre- 
carious. A few days later and there was once more a Pope (December 
95): this time a sane Pope, Pius IV, who would have to deplore the 
loss, not only of England, but of Scotland also. God of His mercy, said 

Once more the waves were kind to Elizabeth. They repulsed the 
Marquis of Elbeuf (René of Lorraine), and suffered Winter to pass All 
the news that came from France was good. It told of unwillingness that 
national treasure should be spent in the cause of the Guises, of a dearth 
of recruits for Scotland, of heretics burnt and heretics rescued, of 
factions in religion fomented by the grest. Something was very wrong 
in France, for envoys came thence with soft words, “Strike now,” was 
Throckmorton's counsel ; * they only seek to gain time" Soa pact was 
signed at Berwick (February 27, 1560) between Norfolk and the Scottish 
lords who acted on behalf of “the second person of the realm of 
Scotland.” Elizabeth took Scotland, its liberties, its nobility, its 
expectant heir under her protection, and the French were to be expelled. 
On second thoughts nothing was published about *the profession of 
Christ's true religion." Every French envoy spoke softer than the last. 
Mary Stewart had assumed the arms of England because she was proud of 
being Elizabeth's cousin. The title of Queen of England was taken to 
annoy, not Elizabeth, but Mary Tudor, АП this meant the Tumult of 
Amboise (March 14-20) Behind that strange essay in rebellion, 
behind la Renaudie, men have seen Condé, and behind Condé two dim 
figures, Jean Calvin and the English Queen. Calvin's acquittal seems 
deserved. ‘The profession of Christ's true religion was not to he advanced 
by so ill mil n plot Bat a very ill laid plot might cripple France at 
this critica! moment, and, before we absolve Elizabeth, we wish to know 
why a certain "Tremaine was sent to Britanny, where the plotters were 
gathering, and whether Chantonnay, Granvelle's brother, was right in 
sayıng that la Renaudie had been at the English Court, Certain it is 
that Throckmorton had intrigued with Anthony of Navarre, with the 
Vidame of Churtres, with every enemy of the Guises; he was an apt 
pupil in the school that Renard and Noailles had founded in England. 
A little later (May 23) messages from. Condé to the Queen were goiug 
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round by Sirasburg; and in June Tremaine brought from France a 
scheme which would put Breton or Norman towns into English hands: 
a scheme from which Cecil as yet recoiled as from “a bottomless pit.” 

Be all this os it may, the tumult of Amboise fell pat into Cecil's 
scheme, and on the 29th of March Lord Grey crossed the border with 
English troops. The Scottish affair takes this shape:—A small but 
disciplined force of Frenchmen in the fortified town of Leith; the Regent 
in Edinburgh Castle, which is held by the neutral Erskine; English 
ships in the Forth; an English and Scottish army before Leith; very few 
Scots openly siding with the Queen-mother; the French seeking to gain 
time We hasten to the end -An assault failed, hut hunger was doing 
its work. The Regent died on the Lh of June; even stem Protestants 
have a good word for the gallant woman, Cecil went into Scotland to 
negotiate with French plenipotentiarie. He wrung from them the 
‘Treaty of Edinburgh, which was signed оп the 6th of July, "The French 
troops were to quit Scotland. The French King and Queen were never 
thereafter to use the arms and style of England. Compensation for the 
insult to ber title was to be awarded to Elizabeth by arbitrators or the 
King of Spain. A pact concluded between Francis and Mary on the 
one hand and their Scottish subjects on the other was ta be observed. 
"That part itself waè humiliating. There was to be pardon for the 
insurgents; there were to be but six score French soldiers in the land ; a 
Scottish Council was to be appointed:—in a word, Scotland waa to be for 
the Ecotx But the lowest point was touched when the observance of 
this pact between sovereign and rebels was made o term in the treaty 
between England and France. Cecil and famine were inexorable. We 
hal to sign, said the French commissioners, or four thousand brave 
men woul have perished before our eyes and Scotland would have been 
utterly lost. 

And so the French troops were deported from Scotland and the 
English army came home from a splendid exploit. ‘The military display, 
it is true, had not been creditable; there had been disunion, if no worse, 
among the captains: there bad been peculation, desertion, sheer 
cowardice. All the martial glory goes to the brave besieged. But for 
the first time an English army marched out of Scotland leaving gmtitude 
behind. Perhaps the truest victory that Enyland hel won was won 
over herself Not a word had been publicly said of that old suzeruinty ; 
uo spoil had been taken, not à town detained. Knox included in his 
liturgy a prayer that there might nevermore be war between Scotland 
and England, and that prayer has been fulfilled. "There have been 
wars between British factions, but never another truly national war 
between the two nations Elizabeth in her first two years "had done 
what none of her ancestors could do, for by the occssion of her religion 
she had obtained the amity of Scotland, and thus had God blemished 
the fume of the great men of the world through the doings of a weak 
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woman ":—sıch was the judgment of a daughter of France and a 
mother in the Protestant Israel, of Renée, the venerable Duchess of 
Ferrara. Another observer, Hubert Languet, said that the English 
were so proud of the conversion of Scotland that they were recovering 
their old insolence and would be the very people to defy the imminent 
Council at Trent ‘The tone of Catholic correspondence changes: the 
Elizabeth who was merely rushing to her ruin, will now set all Europe 
alight in her downward course. That young woman's conduct, when we 
now examine it, will not seem heroic. As was often to happen in 
coming years, she had been pursuing two policies nt once, and she wns 
miscarried, But this was not what men saw nt the time, What was 
seen was that she and Cecil had played and won a masterly game; and 
Englishmen must have felt that the change of religion coincided with a 
transfer of power froni incapable to capable hinds 

All this had been done, not only without Spanish help, but (so n 
patriot might say) in defiance of Spain. Tv discover Philip's intentions 
had been difficult, and in truth he had been of two minda Elizabeth 
was setting the worst of examples. Say what she would, she was 
encouraging a Protestant revolt against a Catholic King She was doing 
this in sight, and with the hardly concealed applause, of the Nether- 
landers; a friar who dared to preach against her at Antwerp went in fear 
of his life; whole families of Flemings were already taking refuge iri 
England Philips new French wife was coming home to him: his 
mother-in-law, Catharine de" Medici, implored him to stop Elizabeth 
from “ playing the fool.” He had in some kind made himself responsible 
for the religious affairs of England, by nssuring the Pope that all would 
yet be well. But the intense dread of France, the outcome of long wars, 
could not be eradicated, and was reasonable enough. He dared not let 
the French subdue Scotland and threaten England on both sides. More- 
over he was for the moment miserably pour; Margaret of Parma, his 
Regent in the Netherlands, had hardly a crown for current expenses, and 
the Estates would grant nothing. So in public he scolded and lectured 
Elizabeth, while in private he hinted that what she was doing should be 
done quickly. The French, too, though they asked his aid, hardly wished 
him to fulfil his promise of sending troops to Scotland. "Then his 
navy was defeated by the opportune Turk (May 11); and the Spaniards 





suspected that the French, if guiltless of, were not disp! | at the 

This was not all The Pope also had been humiliated. The con: 
ciliatary Pius IV had not long been on the throne before he sent bo 
Elizabeth a courteous letter (May 5, 1560) Vincent Purpaglin, the 
Abbot of San Solutore at Turin, once the secretary of Cardinal Pole, was to 
carry it to her &» Nuncio, She was to lend him her ear, and a strong 
hint was given to her that she could be legitimated. When she heard 





that the Nuncio was coming, she was perhaps a little frightened; the 
choice between recantation and the anathema seemed to lie before 
her; go she talked catholieally with the Spanish ambassador, But 
Philip, when he heard the news, was seriously offended. He saw a 
French intrigue, and the diplomatic machinery of the Spanish monarchy 
was set in motion to procure the recall of the Nuncio. All manner of 
reasons could be given to the Pope to induce a cancellation. of his rash 
act Pius was convinced or overawed. Margaret of Parma stopped 
Parpaglia at Brussels How to extricate the Pope from the adventure 
without loss of dignity was then the difficult question. Happily it could 
be said that Poles secretary was personally distasteful to Philip, who 
had once imprisoned Parpaglia as a French spy, So at Brussels he 
enjoyed himself for some months, then announced to Elizabeth that after 
all he was not coming to her, and im tlie friendliest way sent. her some 
Italian gossip (September 8) He said that he should go back by 
Germany, and, when he turned aside to Frunce, Margaret of Parma 
knew what to think: namely, that there had been a French plot to 
precipitate a collision between Pius and Elizabeth. At the French 
Court the disappointed Nuncio “made a very lewd discourse of the Queen, 
her religion and proceedings" As to Elizabeth, she had answered this 
first papal approach by throwing the Catholic Bishops into prison; And 
then, it is to be feared that she, or someone on her behalf, told how the 
Pope had offered to confirm her Book of Common Prayer, if only she 
would fall down and worship him, 

In August, 1560, à Parliament met at Edinburgh, to do for Scotland 
what the English Parliament had done in 1559. ‘Tha Pope's authority 
was rejected, and the Mass was abolished. Upon a third conviction the 
sayer or hearer of mass was to be put to death, A Confession of Faith 
had been rapidly compiled by Knox and his fellow preachers; it is said 
that Lethington toned down asperities, "To see it pass in such sort аз 
it did” surprised Elizabeth's envoy Randolph, "The Scot was not yet a 
born theologian, Lethington hinted that further amendments could be 
made if Elizabeth desired them (September 18), andl she made bald to tell 
the Lutheran princes that Scotland had received * the same religion tliat 
is used in Almaine" (December 30). The Reforming preachers were few, but 
the few earnest Catholics were cowed. “This people of a later calling,” 
as an English preacher called the Scots, had not known the disappoint- 
ment of a young Josiali’s reign, and bean) the word with sla 
There were wide differences, however, between the proceedinys of the 
two Parliaments. The English problem was comparatively simple, Long 
before 1559 the English Church had been relieved of superfluous riches ; 
lhere wns only a modest after-math for the Elizubethan seythe, In 
Scotland the kirk-luuds were broad, und were held bv prelates or quisi- 
prelates who were timing Protestant or were closely related to Lords of 
the Congregation. Catholic or Calvinist, the possessor meant: to keep a 
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tight grip on the land, The Bishops could be forbidden to say mass; 
some of them had no desire to be troubled with that or any other duty; 
but the decent Anglican process, which substitutes an Edmund Grindal 
for an Edmund Bonner, could not be imitated. ‘The Scottish lords, had 
they wished it, could not have thrust an ecclesiastical supremacy upon 
their Catholic Queen; but to enrich the Crown was not their mind. 
The new preachers naturally desired something like that proprietary 
continuity which had been preserved in England: the patrimony of the 
Church should sustain the new religion. They soon discovered that thts 
was “a devout imagination.” They had to construct an ecclesiastical 
polity on new lines, and they set to work upon a Book of Discipline. 
Elementary questions touching the relation between Church and State 
were left open. Even the proceedings of the August Parliament were of 
doubtful validity. Contrary to wont, a hundred or more of the “ minor 
barons” had formed a part of the assembly. Also, it was by no means 
clear that the compact signed by the French envoys authorised a 
Parliament to assemble andl do what it pleased in matters of religion. 
An excuse had been given to the French for a refusal to ratify the 
treaty with England. That treaty confirmed a convention which the 
Scots were already breaking, Another part of the great project was not 
to be fulfilled. Elizabeth waa not going to marry Arran, though the 
Estates of Scotland begged this of her and set an united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland before her eyes. Perhaps it was well that Aran 
was crazy; otherwise there might have been a premature enterprise. A 
King of Scots who was husband of the English Queen would have been 
hateful in England; Scotland was not prepared for English methods of 
government; and Elizabeth had troubles enough to face without barbaric 
blood feuds anda Book of Discipline. She had gained a great advantage. 
Sudden as had been the conversion of Scotland, it was permanent. 
Beneath al! that was fortuitous and all that was despicable, there was a 
moral revolt, “It js almost miraculous,” wrote Randolph ih the June 
of 1660, “to see how the word of God takes place in Scotland. They 
are better willing to receive discipline than in any country I ever was in, 
pon Sunday before noon and after there were at the sermons that 
confessed their offences and repented their lives before the congregation. 
Cecil. and Dr Wotton were present... They think to see next Sunday 
Lady Stonehouse, by whom the Archbishop of St Andrews has had, 
without shame, five or six children, openly repent herself” Elizabeth, 
the deliverer of Scotland, had built an external buttress for her English 
Church. If now and then Knox “gave her cross and candles a wipe,” he 
none the les prayed for her and everlasting friendship. They did not 
love each other; but she had saved his Scottish Reformation, and he 
Then, at the end of this full year, there was a sudden change in 
France. — Francis HT died (December 5, 12360) ; Mary was a childless widow ; 
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the Guises were only the uncles of-a dowager, A mere boy, Charles TX, 
was King; power had passed to his mother, Catharine de’ Medici and 
the Bourbons, They had no interest in Mary's claim on England, and, 
to say the least, were not fanatical Catholics. After some hesitation 
Mary resolved Lo return to Scotland. She had hoped for the hand of 
Philip's son, Don Carlos; but her mother-in-law had foiled her. The 
kingdom that had been conveyed to the Valois was not to be transferred 
to the Habsburg, and a niece of the Guises was not to seat herself upon 
the throne of Spain. ‘The Scottish nobles were not averse to Mary's 
return, as Elizabeth would not marry Arman and there was thus no longer 
any fear that Scotiand would be merged in France. Mary was profuse of 
kind words; she won Lord James to her side, and even. Lethington was 
given to understand that he could make his peace. ‘The treaty with 
England she would not confirm; she would wait until she could consult 
the Scottish Estates. Elizabeth regarded this as a dangerous insult. 
Her title to the Crown had been challenged, and the challenge was nat 
withdrawn. Mary's request for a safe-conduct through England was 
rejected. Orders were given for stopping the ship that bore her towards 
Scotland, but apparently were cancelled at the last minute She landed 
at Leith on the 19th of August, 1561. The long duel between the two 
Queens began. ‘The story of it must be told elsewhere; but here we 
may notice that for some years the affairs of Scotland were favourable to 
the Elizabethan religion Mary issued a proclamation (August 25, 
1561) strikingly similar to that which came from Elizabeth on the first. 
day of her reign. “The state of religion” which Mary “found publicly 
and universally standing at her home-coming was to be maintained 
until altered by her and the Estates of the realm,” But she and the 
Estates were not at one, and her religious position was that of a barely 
tolerated nonconformist Lond James and Lethingten were her chief 
advisers, and her first military adventure was a sieceseful contest with 
turbulent but Catholic Gordons. Also it pleased her to hold out hopes 
that she might accept Elizabeth's religion, if her claim to be Elizabeth's 
heir presumptive were cotceded, — The ratification of the treaty she still 
refused, asserting (a late afterthought) that some words in it might 
deprive her of ber right to sueceed Elizabeth if Elizabeth left no issue. 
She desired to meet Flivabeth: Elizabeth desired to meet her: and the 
Scottish Catholics said that Mary would not return из “а гое Christian 
woman" from the projected interview. Her uncles were out of power. 
It was the time of the colloquy of Poissy (September, 1561); it was 
rumoured that Theodore Beza was converting the Duke of Guise, 
who talked plessantly with Throckmorton about the English law of 
inheritance. ‘The Cardinal of Lorraine publicly flirted with Lutheranism. 
Calvinian Huguenots, though she kept in close touch with Condé and 
the Admiral, Moreover, the English Catholics were slow to look to 
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. Scotland for a deliverer; the alien's right to inherit was very dubious: 
they looked rather to young Darnley, who was born in England and by 
English law was an Englishman and the son of an English mother. So 
the Elizabethan religion had a fair chance of striking mot before the 
General Council could do its work. 

The invitation to the General Council came, and was flatly refused 
(May 5, 1561) At this point we must turn for one moment to an 
obscure and romantic episode. From the first days of her reign the English 
Queen had shown marked favour to her master of the horse, Lord Robert 
Dudles—a young man, handsome and accomplished, ambitious and 
unprincipled; the son of that Duke of Northumberland who set Jane 
Grey on the throne and died as a traitor. Dudley was a married man, 
but lived apart from his wife, Amy, the daughter of Sir John Robart 
Gosip said that he would Kill her and marry the Queen. On the Sth of 
September, 1560, when he was with the Queen at Windsor, his wife's 
corpse was found with broken neck at the foot af a staircase in Cumnor 
Hall Some people said at once that he had procured her death; and 
that story was soon being told in all the Courts of Europe; but we have 
no proof that it was generally believed in England after a coroner's jury 
had given a verdict which, whatever may have been its terms, exculpated 
the husband. Dudley (the Leicester of after times) had throughout his 
life many bitter encuttes; but pone of them, so far йа we know, ever 
mentioned any evidence of his guilt that a modern English judge would 
dream of leaving to a jury. We should see merely the unserupulous 
character of the husband and the violent, opportune and not easily explic- 
alle death of the wife, were it. not for a letter that the Spanish ambassudor 
wrote to Margaret of Parma. ‘That letter was not sent until its writer 
knew of Amy's death (which he mentioned in a postscript), but i 
professed to tell of what had passed between him, the Queen and Cecil 
at some earlier, but. not precisely defined moment of time. It suggests 
(аз жс read it) that Elizabeth knew that Dudley was about to kill his 
his mistress to the path of virtue. Those who are inclined to place 
faith in this wonderful tale about a truly wonderful Cecil, will do well 
io remember that s postscript is sometime composed before any part 
of the letter is written, and that Alvaro de la Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, 
waa suspected by the acute ‘Throckmorton of taking the pay of the 
Guises At that moment the rulers of. France were refusing ratification 
of the Edinburgh treaty, and were much concerned that Philip should 
withdraw jus support from Elizabeth, The practical upshot of the 
letter is that Elizabeth has plunged into an abyss of infamy, will 
probably be deposed in favour of the Protestant Earl of Huntingdon 
(Heury Hastings), and will be imprisoned with her favourite. The 
sagacity of the man who wrote this can hardly be saved, except at the 
expense of his honesty. Howbett, Elizabeth, whether she loved Dudley 
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ore end this will never be known) behaved a if ES thoughts of 
marrying him, and showed little regard for what was o crime. 
One reading of her character, and perhaps the best, makes her heartless 
and nearly sexless, but for that reason indecorously desirous of appearing 
to the world as both the subject and the object of amorous | 

Also she was being pes tered to marry the Archduke Charles, who would 
not come to be looked s at, or Arran who had been looked at and rejected. 
Then (January, 1561) there was an intrigue between the Bishop of 
Aquila and the suspected murderer, Philip was to favour the Queen's 
marriage with the self-made widower, nnd the parties to this unholy 
union were thenceforth to be good Catholics, or at my rate were to 
subject themselves and the realm to the authority of the General 
Council. 

There wns supernbundant falsehood on all sides, Quadrs, Dudley, 
Cecil and Elizabeth, were all of them experts in mendacity, and the 
exact truth we are not likely to know when they tell the story, But 
the outcome of itall was that a papal Nuncio, the Abbot Martinengo, 
coming this time with Philips full approval, arrived at Brussels with 
every resson to believe that Elizabeth would favourably listen to thè 
invitation that he was bringing, and then, at the last moment, he learnt 
that he might not cross the Channel. ‘There are signs that Cecil had 
difficulty in bringing about this result Something stood in his way. 
He had | to stimulate the English Bishops into protest, and to discover a 
little popish plot (there was always one to be discovered) nt the right 
moment. It is conceivable that Dudley and Quadra had for a while 
ensnarel the Queen with hopes of a secure reign and an easy life H 
is quite os likely that she was employing them as unconscious agents to 
keep the Catholics quict, while important negotiations were pending in 
France and Germany, That she seriously thought of sending envoys to 
the Council is by no means improbable; and some stout Protestants held 
that this was the proper course. But while Quadra and Dudley were 
concocting their plot, she kept in close alliance with foreign Protestants. 

ts for a reply to the Pope were discussed with the German 
Protestant Princes at Naumburg (January, 1561); and strenuous enden- 
yours were made through the puritanic Earl of Bedford to dissuade the 
French from participation in the ‘Tridentine assembly, The end of it 
was that the English refusal was especially emphatic, and given in such a 
manner as to be a rebuff not only to Home but to Spain. An irritating 
reference to a recent precedent did not mend matters: King Philip and 
Queen Mary had repulsed a Nuncio. Another reason could be. given. 
In Ireland the Elizabethan religion, which had been introduced there by 
Act of Parliament, was not making way. In August, 1560, the Pope, 
who had already taken upon himself to dispose of two Irish bishoprics, 
sent to Ireland David Wolfe, a Jesuit priest, and conferred large powers 
upon hin. He seems to have slipped over secretly from Britanny, where 
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die had lain hid. Elizabeth could say, and probably with truth, that his 
proceedings were hostile to her right and title. As to a Council, of 
course she was all for a real and true, a “ free and general” Council; all 
Protestants were; but with the papistical affair at ‘Trent she would have 
nothing to do. Pius had thought better of her; her lovers crypto- 
Catholicism hed been talked of in hich places. 

The papal Legate at the French Court, the Cardinal of Ferrara, had 
some hope of succeeding where others had failed: “not as Legate of 
Rome or the Cardinal of Ferrara, but as Hippolito d’Este,” an Italian 
gentleman devoted to Her Grace's service. ‘There were pleasant letters; 
cross and candles were commended; she wes asked to retain them 
"even us jt were for the Cardinal of Ferrara's pleasure"; but hardly had 
the Council been re-opened at ''rent (January 18, 1562) than. Elizabeth 
was allying herself with the Huguenots and endeavouring ta form А 
Protestant league in Germany, The dream of a France that would 
peacefully lapse from the Roman ohedience was broken at Vassy (March 1, 
1562), and the First War of Religion began. In April Sechelles came to 
England as Condés envoy and was accredited by Hotman to Cecil ‘The 
danger to England was explained by the Queen's Secretary :—The crown 
of France would be in the hands of the Guisians; the King of Spain 
would help them; the Queen of Scots would marry Don Carlos, the 
Council would condemn the Protestants and give their dominions to a 
Catholic invader (July 20) On the other lind, Calais, Dieppe, or 
Havre, *perhnps all three,” might be Elizabeth's, so some thought; 
indeed “all Picardy, Normandy, and Gascony might belong to England 
again.” "The Queen had been thinking of such possibilities; alrendy in 
June, 1560, an offer of ** certain towns in Britanny and Normandy 7 had 
been made to her. She hesitated long. hut yielded, and on the 20th of 
September, 1562, concluded the Treaty of Hampton Court with the 
Prince of Condé, She was to help with money and men and hold Havre, 
Dieppe, and Rouen until Calais was restored. It was a questionable 
step; but Philip was interfering on the Catholic side, and Calais was 
covetahle Of course she was not at war with Charles IX; far from it: 
she was bent on delivering the poor Iad and his mother from his 
rebellious subjects, who were also “her inveterate enemics,” the Guises. 
Uf religion she said æ little as posible; but the Church of which she 
was tle Supreme Governor affirmed in pmyer that the Gallican Catholies 
were enemies of God's Eternal Word, and that the Calvinists were perse- 
cuted for the profession of God's Holy Name. ‘The expedition to Havre 
failed disastrously, After the battle of Dreux (December 19, 1562) und 
the edict of Amboise (March 19,1565), all parties in France united to expel 
the invader, The Ear! of Warwick (Ambrose Dudley) and his plague- 





stricken army were compelled to evacuate Havre after a stubborn resistance 
(July 28), and the recovery of Calats was further off than ever, Elizabeth 
had played with the fire once too often. She never after this thought 





well of Huguenots; and friendship with the ruling powers of France 
became the central feature of her resolutely pacific policy. However, 
when at the beginning of 1563 she met her Second Parliament, and the 
Reformed Church of England held its first Council, all waa going well, 
Since October an English army had once more been holding a French 
town; s foolhardy plot devised by some young nephews of Cardinal 
Pole had been opportunely discovered, and the French and Spanish 
ambassadors were supposed to have had a hand in it. Some notes of 
Cecil's suggest effective parliamentary rhetoric: 

1659 The religion of Christ restored. Foreign authority rejected... 1500 The 
French at the request of the Scots, partly by force, partly by agreement, sent. hack 
to Francs, and Scotland set free from the servitude of the pope. 1501 The 
debased copper and brass coinage replaced by gold and silver. Ex i, formerly 
unarmed, supplied more abundantly than any other country with arma, munitions 
and artillery. 1562 The tottering Church of Christ in Franco succoured.,. 

The Queen, it ts true, was tormenting her faithful subjects by playing 
fast and loose with all-her many wooers, and by disallowing ull talk of 
what would happen at her death. It was a policy that few women 
could have maintained, but was sagacious and successful, It made men 
pray that her days might be Jong; for, when compared with her sister's, 
they were good days, and when they were over there would be civil 
war, We hear the preacher :—“ How was this our realm then pestered 
with strangers, strange gode, strange languages, strange religion, strange 
coin! And now how peaceably rid of them all!" So there was no 
difficulty about n supply of money, and another turn might be given to 
the screw of conformity. Some new clases of persons, members of the 
House of Commons, lawyers, schoolmasters, were to take the oath of 
Supremacy; 4 first refusal was to bring imprisonment and forfeiture, n 
second death. "The temporal lords procured their owt exemption on 
the ground that the Queen was * otherwise sufficiently assured" of their 
loyalty. That might be so, but she was also sufficiently assured of a 
majority in. the Upper House, for there sat in it four-and-twent 
spiritual Lords of her own nomination. 

The Spanish ambassador reported (January 14, 1563) that at the 
opening of this Parliament, the preacher, Nowell, Dean of St Paul's, urged 
the Queen “to kill the caged wolves,” thereby being meant the Marian 
Bishops Nowell's sermon is extant, and says too much about the duty of 
slaving the ungodly, Hitherto the Reformers, the men to whom Cranmer 
and Ridley were dear friends and honoured masters, had shown an 
admirable self-restraint. A few savage words had been said, but they 
had not all come from one side. Christopher Goodman desired that 
“the bloody Bishops” should be slain; but he had been kept out of 
England a= a dangerous fanatie Dr John Story, in open Parliament, 
had gloried in hie own cruelty, and had regretted that in. Mary's day 
the axe had not been Inid to the root of the tre At à time when 
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letters from the Netherlands, France’ or Spain were always telling of 
burnt Protestants, nobody was burnt in England and very few people 
lay in prison for conscience sake. The deprived Bishops seem to have 
been left at large until Parpaglia's mission; then they were sent to gaol. 
Probably they could be lawfully imprisoned as contumacious excom- 
municates Martinengo's advent induced Cecil to clap his hand on a 
few “ mas-mongers,” and on some laymen who had held office: under 
Mary. But in these years: of horror it is a small matter if a score of 
Catholics are kept in that Tower where Elizabeth was lately confined; 
and ber preachers had some right to speak of an unexampled clemency. 

Rightly or wrongly, but very naturally, there was one man especially 
odious to the Protestants, When the statute of 1563 was passed, it was 
said among the Catholics that Bonner would soon be done to death, and 
the oath that he had. already refused was tendered to him a second time 
by Horne the occupant of the see of Winchester, The tender was only 
valid if Horne was * Bishop of the diocese.” Bonner, who, it is said, 
had the aid of Plowden, the most famous pleader of the time, threatened 
to raise the fundamental question whether Horns and his fellows were 
lawful Bishops, He was prepared to dispute the validity of the statutes 
1559: to dispute the validity of the quasi-papal power of * supplying 
defects" which the Queen had assumed: to attack the very heart of the 
new order of things, Elizabeth, however, was not to be hurried into 
violence, The proceedings against him were stayed; her Bishops were 
compelled to petition the Parliament of 1566 for a declaration that they 
were lawful Hishops; their prayer was not granted except with the 
proviso that none of their past acts touching life and property were to 
be thereby validated ; and eleven out of some thirty-five temporal Lords 
were for leaving Dr Parker and his suffragans in their uncomfortably 
dubious position, Elizabeth allowed Lords and Commons to discuss and 
confirm her letters patent; she was allowing all to see that no Catholic 
who refrained from plots need fear anything worse than twelve-peuny 
fines; but she had not yet been excommunicated and deposed. 

A. project for excommunication and deposition was sent to Trent 
from Louvain, where the Catholic exiles from England congregated. 
Like Knox and Goodman in Mary's reign, those who had tied from 
persecution were already setting themselves to exasperate the persecutor. 
The plan that found favour with them in 1563 involved the action of 
the Emperors son, the Archduke Charles, He was to marry Mary 
Stewart (who, however, had set her heart an a grander match), anû then 
he was to execute the papal ban, Englishmen, it was said, would 
never again accept as King the heir to the throne of Spain; but 
his Austrian kinsman would be mn unexceptionahle candidate or con- 
queror. The papal Legates at Trent consulted the Emperor, who told 
his ambassadors that if the Council wished to make itself ridiculous, it 
had better depose Elizabeth: be and his would have nothing to do with 
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this absurd and dangerous scheme (June 19). Soon afterwards he was 
allowing his son's marriage, not with the Catholic Mary, but with the 
heretical Elizabeth, to be once more discussed, and the negotiations for 
this unian were being conducted by the eminently Lutheran Duke of 
Württemberg, who apparently thought that pure religion would be the 
gamer if a Habsburg, Ferdinand's son and Maximilian's brother, became 
King of a Protestant England. Philip too, though he had no wish to 
quarrel with his unele, began seriously to think that, in the interest of 
the Catholic faith and the Catholic King, Mary Stewart was right in 
preferring the Spanish to the Austrian Charles; and at the same time 
he was being assured from Rome that it was respect for him which had 
prevented Pius from bringing Elizabeth's case before the assembled 
Fathers, She was protected from the anathema, which in 1563 might 
have been a serious matter, by conflicting policies of the worldliest sort. 
The only member of the English episcopate who was at Trent, the 
fugitive Marian Bishop of St Asaph, might do his worst; but the safe 
course for ecclesiastical power was to make a beginning with Jeanne 
d’Albret and wait to ser whether any good would come of the sentence. 
Ferdinand, however, begged Elizabeth to take pity on the imprisoned 
preintes, and she quartered most of them upon their Protestant succes- 
sors. The English Catholics learnt from the Pope, whom they consulted 
through the Spanish ambassadors at London and Rome, that they 
ought not to attend the English churches (October, 1502) Asa 
matter of expediency this was a questionable decision. Tt is clear that 
the zealous Komanists over-estimated the number of those Englishmen 
whose preference for the old creed could be blown into flame. The 
State religion was beginning to capture the neutral nucleus of the nation, 
and the irreconcilable Catholics were compelled to appear as a Spanish 
party secretly corresponding with the Pope through Quadra and Vargas. 


Simultaneously with the Parlinment a Convocation of the province 
of Canterbury was held (January 12, 1563), and its acts may be said to 
е the great outlines of the Anglican settlement. A delicate 
task lay before the theologians: no other than that of producing a 
confession of faith. Happily in this case also a restoration was possible, 
In the last months of Edward's reign a set of forty-two Articles had 
been published ; in the main they were the work of Cranmer. In 1563 
Parker laid a revised version of them before the assembled clergy, and, 
when a few more changes had been made, they took durable shape 
and received the royal assent, A little more alteration at a later day 
made then the famous “Thirty-nine Articles" To all seeming the 
leaders of English theological thought were remarkably unanimous, 
A dangerous point had been passed. Just nt the moment when 
the Roman Church was demonstrating on & grand scale its power of 
defining dogma, its mlverarie were becoming always less hopeful of 
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Protestant unanimity. In particular, as Elizabeth was often hearing 
from Germany, the dispute about the Lord's Supper was not io bé 
composed, and a quarrel among divines was rapidly becoming a cause 
of quarrel among Princes. Well intentioned attempts to construct 
elastic phrases had done more harm than good, and it was questionable 
whether the Religious Peace would comprehend the Culvinisinw Palserave. 
As causes of political union and discord, all other questions of theology 
were at this moment of comparatively small unportance; the line which 
would divide the major part of the Protestant world into two camps, 
to be known as Lutheran and Calvinist, was being drawn by theories 
of the Holy Supper, It is usual and for the great purposes of history 
it is right to class the Knoxian Church of Scotland as Calvinian, though 
about Predestination its Confession of Faith is as reticent as are the 
English Articles, Had it been possible for the English Church to loave 
untouched the hotly controverted question, the Queen would have been 
best pleased, She knew that at Hamburg, Westphal, a champion of 
militant Lutheranism, “never ceased in open pulpit to rail upon England 
and spared not the chiefest magistrates”; it was he who had denounced 
the Marian exiles as “the devil's martyrs.” Since the first moment of her 
reign Christopher of Württemberg and Peter Paul Vergerio had been 
endeavouring to secure her for the Lutheran faith. Jewel, who was to 
be the Anglican apologist, heard with alarm of the advances made by 
the ex-Bishop of Capo d’ Istria; and the godly Duke had been pained at 
learning that no les: than twenty-seven of the Edwardian Articles swerved 
from the Augustan standard. Very lately he had urged the Queen to 
sland fast for a Real Presence. Now, Lutheranism was by this time 
politically respectable. When there was talk of a Bull agsinst Elizabeth, 
the Emperor asked how a distinction was to be made between her and 
the Lutheran Princes, and could take for granted that no Pope with 
hits wits about him would fulminute a sentence against those pillars 
of the Empire, Augustus of Saxony and Joachim of Brandenburg. When 
& few years later (1510) a Pope did depose Elizabeth, һе was careful 
to aceuse her of participation in “the impious mysteries of Calvin," 
by which, no doubt, he meant the Cène. But though the Augustan 
might be the safer creed, she would not wish to separate herself from 
the Huguenots or the Scots, and could have little hope of obtaining 
from her Bishops a declaration that would satisfy the critical mind of 
the good Christopher, Concessions were made to him at points where 
little was at stake; words were taken from his own Württemberg Con- 
fession. When the perilous spot was. reached, the English divines 
framed an Article which, as long experience hus shown, can be signed 
hy men who hold different opinions; but a charge of delibernte ambi- 
guity could not fairly be brought against the Anglican fathers. Lu 
the light of the then curent controversy we may indeed sè some desire 
to give no needless olfence to Lutherans, and apparently the Queen 
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suppressed until 1571 a phrase which would certainly have repelled 
them; but, even when this phrase was omitted, Beza would have 
approved the formula, and it would have given greater satisfaction at 
Geneva and Heidelberg than at Jena or Tübingen. A papistical con- 
troversialist tried to insert a wedge which would separate a Lutheran 
Parker from an Helvetic Grindal; but we fil Parker hoping that 
Calvin, or, if not Calvin, then Vermigli will lead the Reformers at 
Poissy, and the only English Bishop to whom Lutheran leanings can 
be safely attributed held aloof from his colleagues and was for a while 
excommunicate. It was left for Elizabeth herself to suggest by cross 
and candles that (as her German correspondents put it) she was living 
“according to the divine light, that is, the Confession of Augsburg,” 
while someone assured the Queen of Navarre that these obnoxious 
symbols had been removed from the royal chapel. As to * the sacrifices 
of masses,” there could be no doubt. The anathema of Trent was 
frankly encountered by “blasphemous fable." Elizabeth knew that 
her French ambassador remained ostentatiously seated when the Host 
was elevated, for “ reverencing the sacrament was contrary to the usages 
established by law in England.” 

Another rock was avoided. Ever since 1532 there had been in the 
air а project for an authoritative statement of English Canon Law. In 
Edward's day that project took the shape of a book (Hcformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum) of which Cranmer and Peter Martyr were the chief 
authors, but which had not received the King’s sanction when death took 
him. During Elizabeth's first years we hear of it again: but nothing 
decisive was done, The draft code that has come down to us has 
every fault that it could have. In particular, its list of heresies js 
terribly severe, and apparently (but this has been doubted) the obstinate 
heretic is to go the way that Cranmer went: not only the Romanists 
but some at least of the Lutherans might have been relinquished to 
the secular arm. — Howbeit, the scheme fell through. — Under a statute 
of Henry ҮШІ so much of the old Canon Law zs was not contrariant nor 
repugnant to the Word of God or to Acts of the Englich Parliament 
was to he administered by the Courts of the English Church, Practically 
this meant, that the officials of the Bishops had a fairly free hand in 
declaring law ва they went along. They were civilians; the academic 
study of the Canon Law had been proliibited; they were not in the least 
likely to contest the right of the temporal legislature to regulate 
spiritual affairs And the hands of the Queen's ecclesiastical com- 
missioners were free indeed. Large aa were the powers with which 
she could entrust them by virtue of the Act of Supremacy, she pro- 
fessedly gave them yet larger powers, for they might punish offenders 
by fine and imprisonment, and this the old Courts of the Church could 
not do. A constitutional question of the first magnitude was to arise 
at this point. Hut during the early years of the reign the commissioners 
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seem to С chiefly employed in don papists of. their T and 
this was lawful work. 

But while there was an agreeshle harmony in dogma and little 
controversy over polity, the quarrel about ceremonies had begun. In 
the Convocation of 1563, resolutions, which would have left the posture 
of the communicants to the discretion of the Bishops and would have 
abolished the observance of Saints’ days, the sign of the cross in 
and the use of organs, were rejected in the Lower House by the smallest 
of majorities. It was notorious that some of the Bishops favoured only 
the simplest rites; five deans and a dozen archdearons petitioned against 
the modest geste. Hut for its Supreme Governor, the English Church 
would in all likelihood have carried its own purgation far beyond the 
degree that had been fixed by the secular legislature To the Queen, 
however, it was of the first importance that there should be no more 
changes before the face of the Tridentine enemy, and also that her 
occasional professions of Augustan principles should have some visible 
support The Bishopa, though at first with some reluctance, decided to 
enforce the existing law; and in course of time conservative sentiment 
began to collect around the rubrics of the Prayer Book, However, there 
were some men who were not to be pacified. "The ** Vestiarian contro- 
versy” broke out. "Those who strove for a worship purified from all 
taint of popery (and who therefore were known os “ Puritans”) “serupled” 
the cap and gown that were to be worn by the clergy in daily life, and 

"serupled" the surplice that was to be worn in church. Already in 
1565 resistance and punishment had begun. At Oxford the Dean of 
Christ Church was deprived, and vong gentlemen at Cambridge dis- 
carded the mgs of the Roman Antichrist. 

In the tiext year the London clergy were recalcitrant ‘The Spanish 
ambassador improved the occasion. In reply, Elizabeth told him that 
the disobedient ministers were “not natives of the country, but Scotsmen, 
whom she hsd ordered to be punished." Literal truth she was not 
telling, and yet there was truth of a sort im her words. From this time 
onwards, the historian of the English Church must be often thinking 
of Scotland, and the historian of the Scottish Church must keep England 
ever in view. Two kingdoms are drifting together, first towards a 

# personal” and then towards a "real" Union; but two Churches are 
drifting apart into dissension and antagonism. The attractions and 
repulsion: that are involved in this process fill a large page in the 
annals of Britain; they have become plain to all in the age of the 
Bishops’ Wars and the Westminster Assembly; but they are visible 
much earlier. The attempt to Scoticise the Enrlish Church, which 
failed in 1660, and the attempt to Anglicise the Scottish Church, which 
failed in 1658, esch of thee had its century. 

Fora while there is uneertamtv. At one moment Maitland is sure 
that the two kingdoms have one religion; at another (March, 1565) 
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he can tell the Bishop of Aquila that there are great differences; but 
undoubtedly in 1560 the prevailing belief was that the Protestants of 
England and Scotland were substantially at one; and, many as were to 
be the disputes between them, they remained substantially at one for 
the greatest of all purposes until there was no fear that either realm 
would revert to Home. From the first the Reforming movement in the 
northem kingdom had been in many ways an English movement Then 
in 1560 Reformation and national deliverance had been effected simul- 
taneously by the aid of English gold and English arms. John Knox 
was a Scot of Scots, and none but a Scot could have done what he did ; 
but, had he died in 1558 at the age of fifty-three, his name would have 
occurred rather in English than in Scottish books, and he might have 
disputed with Hooper the honour of being the progenitor of the English 
Puritans, The congregation at Geneva for which he compiled his Prayer 
Book was not Scottish but English His Catholic adversaries in Scotland 
said that he could not write good Scots, Some of his principal Heu- 
tenants were Englishmen or closely connected with England John 
Willock, while he was “Superintendent” (Knoxian Bishop) of SA 
was also parson of Loughborough, “Mr Goodman of England” had 
professed divinity at Oxford, and after his career in Scotland was an 
English archdeacon, though a troublesome Puritan, John Craig had 
been ‘tutor in an English family, and, instead of talking honest Scots, 
would *knap suddrone." But further, Knox had signed the English 
Articles of 1553, and is pluusibly supposed to have modified their word- 
ing. A Catholic controversialist of Mary's day said that “a 
Sept " had procured that the adoration of Christ in the Sacrament 
should be put out of the English Prayer Book. "To that book in 1559 
Knox had strong objections; he detested ceremonies; the Coxian 
at Frankfort had played him a sorry trick and be had just cause of 
resentment; but there was nothing doctrinally wrong with the Book. 
It was used in Scotland, In 1560 a Frenchman whom Randolph took to 
church in Glasgow, and who had previously been in Elizabeth's chapel, 
saw great differences, but heard few, for the prayers of the English Book 
were said. Not until some years later did “the Book of Geneva” 
(Knox's liturgy) become the fixed standard of worship for the Scottish 
Church. ‘The objection to all prescript prayers is of later date and 
some say that it passes from England into Scotland. ‘This Genevan Use 
had been adopted by the chaplain of Elizabeth's forces at Havre, and, 
though he was bidden to discontinue it, he was forthwith appointed to 
the deanery of Durham. <A Puritan movement in England there was 
likely to be in any case. The arguments of both parties were already 
. The Leipzig Interim, the work of the Elector Maurice, had 
given rise to a similar quarrel among the Lutherans, between Flacians 
on the one side and Philipiana on the other, over those rites and 
Ornaments which were * indifferent" in themselves, but had, as tome 
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thought, been soiled by superstition. The English exiles who returned 
from Zurich and Geneva would dislike сар, gown, and surplice; but their 
foreign mentors counselled submission ; Bullinger was large-minded, and 
Calvin was politic. Scotland, however, was very near, and in Scotland 
this first phase of Puritanism was in its proper place. So long as Mary 
reigned there and plotted there, the Protestant was handly an established 
religion; and, had Knox been the coolest of schemers, he would have: 
endeavoured to emphasise every difference between the old worship and 
the new. It was not for him to make light of adiaphora; it was for 
him to keep Protestant ardour at fever heat, Maitland, who was a 
cool schemer, made apology to Cecil for Knox's vehemence: “as things 
are fallen out, it will serve to good purpose.” And yet it is fairly 
certam that Knox dissuuded English Puritans from secession. In his 
eyes the Coxian Church of England might be an erring sister, but 
still was a twin sister, of the Knoxian Church of Scotland. 

Elizabeth's resistance to the Puritan demands was politic. The 
more Protestant n man was, the more secure would be his loyalty if 
Home were aggressive. It was for her to appeal to the “neutral in 
religion" and thos “faint professors” of whom her Bishops saw too 
many. It is not perhaps very likely that surplices and square caps 
won to her side many of those who cared much for the old real 
Not the simplest and most ignorant papist, says Whitgift to the 
Puritans, could mistake the Communion for the Mass: the Mass has been 
banished from England as from Scotland: we are full aa well Reformed 
ал аге the Scots. Hut Elizabeth feared frequent changes, was glad to 
appear аз à merely modermte Reformer, and meant to keep the clergy 
well in hand, Moreover, in Catholic circles her cross and candles pro- 
duced a good impression. When she reproved Dean Nowell for inveighing 
against such things, this was soon known to Cardinal Borromeo, and he 
was not despondent (April 21, 1565) Even her dislike for a married 
clergy, which seems to have been the outcome of an indiscriminating 
misogyny, was favourably noticed, It encouraged the hope that she 
might repent, and for some time Rome was unwilling to quench this 
plausibly smoking flax. But her part waa dificult, ‘The Puritans could 
complain that they were worse treated than Spanish, French and Dutch 
refugees, whose presence in England she libcrally encouraged, Casio- 
doro de Reyna, Nicolas des Gallars, and Utenhove, though the Bishop 
of London was their legal “ superintendent,” were allowed a liberty that 
was denied to Humphry and Sampson; there was one welcome for 
Mrs Matthew Parker and another for Madame la Cardinale 

The controversy of the sixties over rites and clothes led to the 
controversy of the seventies over polity, until at length Presbyterianiam 
and Fipiscopalianiam stood PERS Ye against each other. But the process 
was gradual. We must not think that Calvin had formulated a Preshy- 
terlan system, which could be imported ready-made from Geneva to 
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Britain, In what is popularly called Presbyterianism there are various 
elements One is the existence of certain presbyters or elders, who are 
not pastors or ministers of the Word, but who take a NOS Weller 
part in the government of the Church. This element may properly be 
called Calvinian, though the idea ef some such eldership had occurred to 
other Reformers, Speculations touching the earliest, history of the 
Christian Church were combined with a desire to interest the laity in & 
rigorous ccclesiasticul discipline. But Calvin worked with the materials 
that were ready to his hand nnd was far too wary to raise polity to the 
rank of dogma. The Genevan Church was essentially civie or municipal 
its Consistory is very much like a committee of a town council. ‘This 
could not be the model for a Church of France or of Scotland, which 
would contain many particular congregations or churches. Granted that 
these particular Churches will be governed by elders, very little has yet 
been decided: we may have the loosest federation of autonomous units, 
or the strictest subordination of the parts to some assembly which. is or 
represents the whole, Slowly and empirically, the problem was solved with 
somewhat different results m France, Scotland, and the Low Countries. 
As we have said, the month which saw Knox land in saw а 
French Church taking slispe in à national Synod that was PE secretly 
held at Paris. Already Frenchmen are setting an example far constituent 
assemblies und written constitutions Knox, who had heen edifying the 
Church of Dieppe—that Dieppe which was soon to pass into Elizabeth's 
hands—stood in the full current of the French movement ; but, like his 
teacher, he had no iron system to impose. Each congregation 
would have elders besides a pastor; there would be some general assembly 
of the whole Church: but Knox was not an ecclesiastica] jurist "The 
First Book of" Discipline (1560) decides wonderfully little; even the 
structure of the General Assembly is nebulous: and, as a matter of 
fact, all righteous noblemen seem to be welcome therein. IE gradually 
gives itself n constitution, and, while a similar process is at work in 
France, other jurisdictional and governmental organs are developed, 
until kirk-session, presbytery, synod and assembly form a concentric 
system of Courts and councils of which Rome herself might be proud. 
But much of this belongs to a later time; in Scotland it is not Knoxian 
but Melvillian. 

A mere demand for some ruling elders for the particular. Churches 
was not likely to excite enthusiasm or antagonism. England knew that 
plan. The curious Church of foreign refugees, which was organised in the 
London of Edward VIs dayè under the presidency of John Laski, had 
elders Cranmer took great interest in what he probably regarded as A 
fruitful experiment, and the Knoxian Church has some traits which, so 
good critics think, tell less of Geneva than of the Polish but cosmopolitan 
nobleman. Dr Horne, Elizabeth's Bishop of Winchester, had been the 
pastor of a Presbyterian flock of English refugees at Frankfort. With a 
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portion of that fock he- hnd quarrelled, not for being Presbyterian, but 
becuse the Presbyterianism of this precocious conventicle was already 
taking that acutely democratic and distinctly uncalvinian form, in which 
the elders are the annually elected officers of a congregation which keeps 
both minister and elders well under control, Among Englishmen a 
drift towards Congregationalism appears almost as soon as the ruling 





The enthusiasm and antagonism were awakened by a different cry: tt 
was not a call for presbyters, but a call far * parity," for an equality 
among all the ministers of God's Word, and consequently for an abolition 
of all “prelacy.” As a battle ery this is hardly Calvinian; nor is it 
Knoxian; it is first nudible at Cambridge. The premisses, it is true, lay 
reuly to the hand of anyone whe chow to combine them, The major 
was that Protestant principle which refers us to the primitive Church. 
The minor was & proposition fmmiliar to the Middle Age :— originally 
tiere was no difference bebween the. presbyfer and the episcopis. — Exery 
student of the Canon Law knew the doctrine that the prelaey of Bishops 
i founded, not on divine command, but on a“ custom of the Church." 
When the Puritan said that the episcopal jurisdiction wes of popish 
origin, he agreed with Laynez and the Pope; at least, ae had heen amply 
shown at Trent, the dirine right of Bishops was a matter over which 
Catholic doctors could quarrel bitterly. But the great Heformers lud 
heen chary of their words about ecclesiastical polity; there were. many 
possibilities to be considered, and the decision would rest with Princes 
or civic Councils. The defenders of Anglican episcopacy occasionally 
told the Poritan that he was not a good Calvinist, and even Пева 
could hardly be brought by Eritish pressure to a sufficiently dogmatic 
denunciation of prelacy. As to Knox, it is clear that, though he 
thought the English dioceses too large, be had no radical objection to 
mich prelacy as existed in England. Moreover, the Church that he 
organised in Scotland was prelatie, amd there is but little proof that he 
regarded its prelatic constitution as a concesion to merely temporary 
needa. The word “bishop” was avoided (in Scotland there still were 
lawful Bishops of another creed); but over the “dioceses” stand “superin- 
tendents” (the title comes from Germany), who, though strictly account- 
able to the general assembly, are. distinctly the rulers of the diocesan 
clergy. Hetween superintendent and minister there is no © parity"; the 
one may command, the other must obey, The theory that valid orders 
сап he conferred by none but a Bishop, Knox would, no doubt, have 
denied; but some at all events of the contemporary English Bishops 
would linve seem in the denial 

Apparently Thomas Cartwright, a young professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, spoke the word (1570) that Thad hot yet been s ih 
Scotland. Cambridge was seething with Puritanism; the Bishor ; had been 
putting the vestiarian low in force; and the French Church had declared 
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for parity. “There ought to be an equality": presbyter and Bishop 
wën all one. SE the demand for ча first heard south of 
the Tweed, it was soon echoed back by Seotland ; and thenceforth the 
English Puritan, was often looking northward: In Scotland much had 
been left unsettled, From August, 1561, to May, 1568, Mary Stewart is 
there; Rizzio and Darnley, Bothwell and Moray, Lethington and Knox, 
are on the stage; and we hold our breath while the tragedy is played. 
We forget the background of unsolved questions and uncertain law, Is 
the one lawful religion the Catholic or the Protestant? Are there two 
established Churches, ûr is one Church established nnd another endowed ? 
There is an üuerim: or rather, an armed truce. 'lhe Queen had not 
confirmed the statute of 1560, though mass-mongers were occasionally 
imprisoned, Nothing decisive had been done in the matter of tithes 
und kirk-lands and advowsons, The Protestant ministers and super- 
intendents wero receiving small stipends which wero charged upon the 
ecclesiastical revenues; but the Bishops and Abbots, some of whom were 
Protestant ministers, had not been ousted from their teinpomlities or their 
seats in Parliament, and, as vacancies occurred, the hishoprics were con- 
ferred upon new occupants, some of whom were Catholics, The General 
Assembly might meet twice a year; but John Hamilton still went to 
Parliament as a reverend father in God and primate of Scotland, If 
Mary had succeeded |n. reestablishing Catholicism, we should probably 
have said thot it had never been disestablished. And when she had 
Leen deposed and a Parliament held in her son's name had acknowledged 
the Knoxian Church to be “the immaculate spouse of Christ,” much was 
still unsettled. What was to be done with the bishopries and abbacies 
and with tli: revenues and seats in Parliament that were involved there- 
with? Grave questions of civil and. ecclesiastical polity were open, and 
a large mass of wealth went a-begging or illustrated the beatitude of 
posession. ‘Then in the seventies we on the one hand see an attempt to 
Anglicise the Church by giving it Bishops, who will sit in Parliament 
and be somewhat: more prelatic than were Knox's superintendents, and 
оп the other hand we hear a swelling cry for parity. 
To many a Scot prelacy will always suggest another word of evil 
pind: to wit, Erastianism, The link is Anglican. The name of the 
professor of medicine at Heidelberg —it was Thomas Lichter, or in Greek 
Erastus—won a fame or infamy in Britain thet has been denied to it 
elsewhere. And in some sort (his is fair, for it was an English Puritan 
who called him into the field; and after his death his manuscript: book 
was brought to England and there for the first time printed. His Prince, 
the Elector Palatine Frederick TI, wee introducing into his dominions, 
in the place of the Lutheranism which had prevailed there, the theology 
that flowéd from Zurich and Geneva; images were being destroye 
afd altars were giving place to tables ‘This, ax Elizabeth knew when 
the Thirty Nine Articles lay before her, was a very serious change; it 
de 2 





strained to breaking-point the professed unanimity of the Protestant 
Princes. Theology, however, was one thing, Church-polity another; 
and for all the Genevan rigours Frederick was not yet prepared. But 
to Heidelberg for a doctors degree came an English Puritan, George 
Withers, and he stirred up strife there by urging the necessity of « 
discipline exercised by pastor and elders (June, 1568)  Erastus an- 
swered him by declaring that excommunication has no warrant in the 
Word of God; and further that, when the Prince is a Christian, there 
is no need for a corrective jurisdiction which is not that of the State, 
but thst of the Church. This sowed dissension between Zurich and 
Geneva: between Bullinger, the friend of the English Bishops, 
Beza, the oracle of the Puritans. Controversy in England began to 
nibble at the Royal Supremacy; and in Scotland the relation between 
the State (which until 1567 had a papistical head) and the Knoxian 
Church, was.of necessity highly indeterminate. Knox had written sentences: 
which, im our rough British use of the term, were Erastion enough: 
and a great deal of history might have been changed, had he found 
im Scotland a pious prince or even a pious princess, a Josiah or even 
& Deborah. — As it fell out, the Scottish Church aspired to, and at times 
attained, a truly medieval independence Andrew Melvill's strum of 
language has been compared with that of Gregory VII; so has Thomus 
Cartwrights; but the Seottish Church had an opportunity of resuming 
ancient claims which wes denied to the English. In 1572 an oath was 
imposed in Scotland; the model was English; but important words 
were changed. The King of Scots is ** Supreme Governor of. this realm 
as well in things temporal as in the conservation and purgation of 
religion." "The Queen of England is “Supreme Governor of this realm 
as well іп all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal.” 
The greater continuity of ecclesiastical history is not wholly on one 
side. of the border. The charge of popery was soon retorted aguinst 
the Puritans by the Elizabethan divines and their Helvetian advisers -— 
Your new presbyter in his lust for an usurped dominion is but too like 
old priest. 

In controversy with the Puritans the Elizabethan religion grudunlly 
assumed an air of moderation which had hardly belonged to it from the 
first; it looked like a compromise between an old faith and à new. It is 
true that from the beginning of her reign Elimbeth distrusted Calvin ; 
and when she swore that she never read his books «he may have sworn 
the truth. That blast of the trumpet had repelled her. Not only had 
“the regiment of women" been attacked, but Knox and Goodman had 
advocated a divine right of rebellion against idolatrous Princes. Calvin 
might protest his innocence; but still this dangerous stuif came from his 
Geneva. Afterwards, however, he took an opportunity of being service- 
able to the Queen in the matter of a book which spoke ill of her father 
and mother, ‘Thon a pretty message went to him and he was bidden to 
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feel assured of her favour (September 18, 1561). Moreover, in German 
liistory Elizabeth appears ns espousing the cause of oppressed Calvinists 
against the oppressing Lutherans, Still as time went on, when the 
Huguenots, as she said, had broken faith with her about Havre and 
Calais, and the attack on “her officers,” the Bishops, was being made 
in the name of the Genevan discipline, her dislike of Geneva, its works, 
end its ways, steadily grew. Though in the region of pure theology 
Calvin's influence increased apace in England and Scotland after his 
death, and Whitgift, the stern repressor of the Puritans, was a remorse- 
less predestinarian, still the Bishops saw, albeit with regret, that they 
had two frontiers to defend, and that they could not devote all their 
energy to the confutatian of the Louvainists 

Then some severed, or half-severed, bonds were spliced, Parker was 
a lover of history, and it was pleasant to sit in the chair of Augustine, 
sing to editions of Allfric’s Homilies and the Chronicle: of Matthew 
Paris. But the work was slowly done, and foreigners took a good share 
init Hadrian Saravia, who defended English episcopacy against Bera, 
was a refugee, half Spaniard, half Fleming. Pierre Baron of Cambridge, 
who headed a movement against Calvin's doctrine of the divine decrees, 
was another Frenchman, another pupil of the law-school of Bourges 
And it is to be remembered that at Elizabeth's accession the Genevan 
was not the only model for a radically Reformed Church, The fame of 
Zwinglis Zurich had hardly yet been eclipsed, and for many years the 
relation between the Anglican and Tigurine Churches was close and 
cordial. A better example of a purely spiritual power could hardly be 
found than the influence that was exercised in England by Zwinglis 
successor Henry Bullinger. Bishops and Puritans argue their causes 
before him as if be were the judge. So late as 1586 English clergymen 
are a у а ГУ, There was some gratitude 
in the case. A silver cup with verses on it had spoken Elizabeth's 
thanks for the hospitality that he had shown to Englishmen. But that 
was not all; he sympathised with Elizabeth and ber Bishops and ber 
Erasstianism. He condemned “the English fool" who broke the peace 
of the Palatinate by a demand for the Genevan discipline. When the 
cry was that the congregation should elect its minister, the Puritan 
could be told how in an admirably reformed republic Protestant pastors 
were still chosen by patrons who might be papists, even by a Bishop of 
Constance who might be the Pope's own nepbew nnd a Cardinal to boot, 
fet a Christian magistracy would see that this patronage was not abused. 
And then when the bad day came and the Pope hurled his thunderbolt, 
if was to Bullinger that the English Bishops looked for a learned defence 
of their Queen und their creed. Modestly, but willingly, he undertook 
the task: none the less willingly perhaps, because Pius V had seen fit 
ty couple Elizabeth's name with Calvin's, and this was a controver- 
gitlist’s trick which Zurich could expose Bullinger knew all the 
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Puritan woes and did not like surplices; he knew and much disliked 
the “semi-popery” of Lutheran Germany; but in his eyes the Church 
of was no half-way house, As to Elizabeth, he saw her as no 
luke-warm friend of true religion, but us a virgin-queen beloved of God, 
whose wisdom and ¢lemency, whose felicity and dexterity were a marvel 
and a model for all Christian Princes (March 12, 1572). 

The felicity and dexterity ure not to be denied. ‘The Elizabethan 
religion which satisfied Bullinger was satisfying many other people also ; 
for (to say nothing of intrinsic merits or defects) it appeared as part and 
parcel of a general ameliormtion. It was allied with honest money, 
cheap and capable government, national independence, and a reviving 
national pride, ‘The long Terror was overpast, at least for a while ; 
the flow of noble blood was stayed; the nxe rusted at the Tower. The 
long Elizabethan peace was beginning (1563), while France was ravaged 
by civil war, and while more than half the Scóts looked to the English 
Queen as the defender of their faith. One Spaniard complains that 
these heretics have not their due share of troubles (November, 1562): 
another, that they are waxing fat upon the spoil of the Indies (August, 
1565) "The England into which Francis Bacon was born in 1561 and 
William Shakespeare in 1504 was already unlike the England that was 
ruled by the Queen af Spain. 
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OHAPTEHR XVII. 
(THE SCANDINAVIAN NORTH. 


Tur Scandinavian nations had entered somewhat lale into the general 
stream of European history; and, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, were still not a little behind the rest of Western Europe in 
civilisation, But they were early brought into contact with the Refor- 
mation movement, and nowhere were its effects more generally felt or 
more far-reaching. In order to see to whut extent this was the case, 
some attention must be paid to their enrlier history. 

It was not till the tenth century that Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
began to exist as single monarchies ; and it was under their early Kings 
that Christinnity, first introduced some time previously, enme to be the 
religion of all their people From this time forward, although they 
were frequently devastated and rent asunder by internal warfare, the 
three kingdoms may be said to have taken their part, each in its own 
way, in European history. The Swedes, pressed by their heathen 
neighbours to the north and north-east, were at first unable to make 
much headway, The Norwegians, fully occupied by their activities 
beyond the seas, in Iceland, in parts of Scotland and Ireland, and even 
in far-away Greenland, never acquired much strength at home. Den- 
mark was ustally the most powerful kingdom of the three Under the 
Kings of the Estridsen line the Danes vindicated their independence of 
the Empire, and conquered large territories from the heathen Wends 
and Esthonians on the shores of the Baltic; in fact, there was a time, 
under Valdemar the Victorious (1204-41), when the Baltic was to all 
intents and. purposes a Danish lake. But the capture and imprisonment 
of Valdemar by Count Henry of Schwerin gave a blow to their power 
from which it never recovered. "Che increasing influence of the Teutonic 
knights and the Livonian knights of the sword on the one hand, and the 
rapid advance of Sweden under its Folkung dynasty on the other, still 
further shattered it. The Dunes were further hampered by the com- 
giercinl and naval rivalry of the Hanseatic League, and бу frequent. 
border warfare with the duchy of Holstein. Altogether, it looked for a 
time as though Sweden must take the place of Denmark as the chief 
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power of the north. But although the Swedes gradually extended their 
sway over Dalecarlia and Finland, their further extension was prevented 
by the advance of the Russians of Novgorod to the shores of the Gulf. 
of Finland; and thus the peoples of the north were once more thrown 
back upon themselves. 

After several unsuccessful attempts at dynastic union, the three 
kingdoms were at length united. In 1363 Valdemar IU (Atterdag) of 
Denmark had given his daughter Margaret in marriage to Hakon of 
Norway. On his death in 1375 Margaret's son Olaf became King of 
Denmark. Five years later, on the death of his own father, Olaf 
succeeded to the crown of Norway ; and Margaret became the real ruler 
of both realms in the name of her son. About the same time she laid 
claim to the crown of Sweden in right of her late husband Hakon; 
and, although the claim was at first very shadowy, it became formidable 
when the Swedish nobles espoused her muie, The King, Albert of 
Mecklenburg, was defeated and made prisoner at the battle of Falkóping: 
and the ‘Treaty of Lindholm (1393) left her undisputed mistress of 
Sweden. Thus the three realms were united under Queen Margaret, for 
her son Olaf had died in 1387. The personal union before long became 
a constitutional one, In 1397 Margaret caused her grand-nephew Erik 
to be crowned King at Kalmar; and on that occasion there was con. 
chided, by nobles representing the three kingdoms, the famous Union 
of Kalmar, by which Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were declared to 
be for ever united under one King, each retaining its own laws and 
customs, But the Union wes not regularly promulgated or made widely 
known, its terms were vague and indefinite, and they opened up more 
questions than they solved. It was provided that a son of the reigning 
King should be chosen if possible; but nothing was said us to the method 
by which the three kingdoms were to participate in the election, It was 
provided that all should take up arms against the peneral enemy ; but no 
reference was made to the carrying out of projects which concerned one 
of the three only. It is plain that nothing but pressing common interests 
or a strong ruler could render such an agreement permanent, and this 
was precisely what was wanting. On the one hand, Erik and his 
successors really ruled in the interests of Denmark ; on the other, the 
condition of Sweden, practically one of anarchy, made any settled 
government well-nigh impossible Revolts were of frequent occurrence, 
and before long the Danish governors were driven out, and Karl 
Knudson, the leader of the higher mobility, became administrator 
(Nikrforeddndare) of Sweden. On the mecession of the House of 
Oldenburg to the throne of Denmark in 1448, Karl Knudson was pro- 
elnimed King of Sweden, end soon afterwards of Norway also, Christian I 
toon regained his hold aver the latter realm; but from this time forward 
the Danish Kings were seldom nble to make good their claims over 
Sweden, which continued to be ruled by Swedish administrators until 
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1520, when the death of Sten Sture the younger placed Sweden for the 
moment entirely in the hands of Christian II of Denmark. On the 
other hand, the Oldenburg line hall gained ground elsewhere. In 1460 
Christian I was chosen ss Duke of Schleswig and Count of Holstein. 
But the great revolt of the Ditmarsch pensants, ending in the destruc- 
tion of the Danish army, with two Counts of Oldenburg and the flower 
of the Schleswig-Holstein nobilily, in 1500, further weakened the Danish 
throne, and indirectly helped to Ze? up the Union of Kalmar, 

The general effect of the changes which had taken place in the 
Scandinavian kingdom since the twelfth century lind been to strengthen 
the power of the nobles at the expense of the King and the bönder or 
free peasants. Neither in Denmark nor in Sweden was there a law of 
heredity: and every election was secured at the cost of a “capitulation” 
which involved a certain weakening of the royal prerogative, In 
arder to obviate the evils of a disputed succession, the Kings frequently 
attempted to secure an election in their own lifetime and left large 
appanages to their younger sons: with the result that the effort to 
transform these personal fiefs into hereditary possessions often led to 
from the nobles the royal castles were step by step demolished every- 
where, and the royal domain was gradually encroached upon. The 
Higsraad, or Council of State, consisting entirely of the nobles and the 
higher clergy, altogether supplanted the ancient assemblies of the people 
at the final legislative authority. In Sweden King Albert (Count of 
Mecklenburg) was little more than the President of this Council. Even 
in Denmark things were not much better; and they did not improve. 
Under the Oldenburg Kings the Court was German rather than. Danish, 
and its influence was none the greater on that account. Nor, owing to 
the privileges of the Hanseatic towns, was there a great merchant class, 
to act as à counterpoise to the nobles. | And as for the bónder, formerly 
the most important class of all, their condition was pitiable indeed. By 
degrees their rights were encroached upon, till, from free and noble-born 
small proprietors, they became mere pesanta, In Denmark they were 
at length compelled to have recourse to the practice of commendation, 
which ended, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, in a widespread 
system of serfage, | 

The power of the clergy had grown pari parmi with that of the 
nobles Down to the twelfth century, indeed, the Scandinavian Hishops 
were only suffmgans of the see of Bremen. It was not till 1104 that 
the see of Lund, in the Danish province of Skaane, was raised to metro- 
political rank, with jurisdiction over all the bishoprics of the three 
kingdoms; and it was only in 116% that the famous mission took place 
of the Cardinal of Albano, Nicholas Breakspeare (afterwards Pope 
Adrian IV), which gave to the northern Churches. their permanent 
character. Under his guidance Nidaros (Trondhjem) was made the 
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metropolitical see of Norway, and soon afterwards. Upsala was raised to a 
similar position in Sweden; the payment of Roma skat was introduced, 
and the ecclesiastical system of the northern. nations was remodelled on 
the lines which prevailed at the time in other parts of Western Christen- 
dom; though it wes not till 1250 that a papal Bull took the choice of 
the Bishops from the people and gave it to the Chapters. From this 
Hime forward the power und the riches of the clergy had ra idly increased. 
They held large fiefs in all three countries: it is sald thait more than 
half of Denmark was in the hands of the Bishops, and Copenhagen itself 
was built on a fief af the Bishop of Roeskilde. "Their possessions, like 
those of the nobles, were exempt from taxation, nor were they liable to 
the same restrictions with regard to trade as the people at large, With 
some conspicuous exceptions, they were not less opposed to the Kings 
than were the nobles; quurrels respecting clerical immunities were 
frequent, and they generally ended in the infliction of eccleainstical 
censures, followed by the surrender of the King at discretion and the 
payment of an indemnity. As a rule, the higher clergy had been trained 
abroad, and were not less foreign in feeling and sympathies than the 
Court itself, Owing partly to difficulties in securing confirmation at 
Rome, partly to the exaggerated importance that was attached to their 
civil and constitutional functions, Bishops. elect frequently remained 
unconseerated for years, their spiritual functions being carried out by 
others. Naturally, abuses were far from uncommon amongst them, and 
there was not much love Jost between them and the people at large, 
Indeed the suceess of the Reformation, both iu Denmark and in Sweden, 
was largely due to the fact that it put an end to the power of the clergy 
and despoiled them of their possessions, 


L THE REFORMATION IN DENMARK, 
The accession of Christian IL in 1519. marks the beginning of -a new 


en A man of great natural gifts but violent passions, his father had 
given him an education which at once developed his love for the people 
and his self-love, anid at the same time made him one of the most learned 
monarchs of the day, He was sent to Norway to put down a rebellion 
in 150%, and as regent there he received his apprenticeship in government 
during n series of turbulent vears, His marriage in 1515 with Isabella, 
sister of the future Emperor Charles V, obtained for him an influence in 
орели as for centuries no other King of Denmark had enjoyed. 
But he was cruel and trenvherous, both by nature and of deliberate 
policy. These charncteristics had already shown themselves in Norway: 
to drive him from his beluved Denmark. ‘Thus, although he introduced 
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which they gave rise; and they were only carried out in their entirety 
by others after his downfall, 

Christian had himself reeonquered Norway for his father: at his own 
aceession he found Sweden practically independent. On the death of 
the administrator Svante Sture in 1512 the Aigsraad had chosen the old 
Erik Trolle in his place and had decided in favour of union with Denmark. 
Hut a popular party ied by Hemming Gadd, the Bishop of Linköping, 
had risen against him and set ир Sten Stiwe the younger in his stead ; 
who, being a wise and statesmanlike leader, soon obtained the upper 
hand. There was still a strong party opposed to him however, under 
the leadership of Gustaf, the son of Erik Trolle. aml Archbishop 
of Upsala. In the course of the civil war which followed Gustaf wes 
besieged in his enstle of Stikeborg near Stockholm, He at once appealed 
to the Danes for help; and his assailants were excommunicated by 
Archbishop Berger of Lund, by virtue of the authority which he claimed 
at Primate of Scandinavia. Thereupon Sten Sture and the Ненин 
resolved that Trolle should be no lor ecognised a» Archbishop, and 
that he should be imprisoned and his castle razed to the ground. Gustaf 
at once appealed to Pope Leo X, who approved the excommunication 
of Sten Sture -and called upon Christian to enforce it From 1517 
onwards, therefore, Christian was endeavouring by negotiation or 
otherwise to take possession of Sweden. At first he had little success, 
eteepting that in 1518, after an attack on Stockholm which failed 
of its object, he suggested an interview with Sten Sture; demanded 
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hostages for his own safety, and then carried them off to Denmark, 
Bishop Gadd and a young man named Gustaf Eriksson among them, In 
the following year he returned to Sweden with a large army of merce- 
nAries On January 18, 1520, Sten Sture was defeated in a battle fought 
oft the ice on Lake Asunden and so severely wounded that he died some 
weeks after, A second battle before Upsala left all Sweden in Gustafa 
hands except Stockholm, which was valiantly defended by Sten Sture's 
widow, Christina Gylienstierne ; and the promise of a general amnesty 
made iı Christians name by his general, Otte Krumpen, together with 
the persuasions of Gadd, who had gone over to the King's side, at length 
prevailed upon her to open the gates, Christian entered Stockholm, 
and was crowned King of Sweden on Sunday, November 4, 1520, 

The event that followed is the blackest in Christian's life, On the 
Wednesday, during the coronation festivities, the Swedish magnates and 
the authorities of Stockholm were suddenly summoned into the citadel. 
Then Diederik Slaghtk, » Weatphuliun follower of the King's, and Jens 
Andersen, surnamed Beldenak, the Bishop of Odense, stood forth in the 
name of Gustaf Trolls and demanded reparation. for the wrongs which, 
as they alleged, had been inflicted on him, Christian at once called for 
the names of those who had signed the act of deposition and committed 
them to prison; the only exceptions being Bishop Brask of Linköping, 
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who had signed under protest, and another Bishop who now joined 
himself with Trolle as accuser. The fallowing day, November 8, at 
tine o'clock, they were brought before & Court of twelve ecclesiastics, 
one of whom was Trolle, who thus became a judge in his own cause, 
The single question was put to them by Beldenak, whether men who 
had raised their hands against the Pope and the Holy Roman Church 
were not heretics? ‘They could give but one answer. Thereupon they 
were told that they had condemned themselves, and were declared guilty 
of notorious heresy. On the very same day, at noon, they were brought 
forth into the market-place and there beheaded one by one before the 
eyes of the citizens, The Bishops of Striingniis nnd Skara were the first to 
suffer; they were followed by the rest of the signatories, amongst whom was 
the father of Gustaf Eriksson, afterwards King of Sweden ; and these by 
others of the principal nobles and citizens, who showed their sympathy too 
plainly, until the square ran with blood. A spectator counted inore thun 
ninety corpses before the day was done; and the ghastly work was not 
confined to one time or place. The bodies lay where they had fallen for 
three days, after which they were conveyed outside the town and burnt; 
the bodies of Sten Sture and of his young son, bom since his excommu- 
nication, being exhumed and thrown upon the pyre, It was hoped that 
this terrible deed, which is known as the Stockholm bath of blood 
(Stockholms Blodbad), had secured Sweden to the Danes: as a matter 
of fact, as it has been said, the Union of Kalmar was drowned in it 
for ever. Fierce revolts broke out everywhere, and before long Sweden 
was independent under its own King Gustavus. | 
Christian was a more successful ruler at home than he had heen in 
Sweden. He was well aware of the evils under which Denmark wos 
groaning, and wax resolved to provide a remedy. As the price of his 
election to the Crown he had been compelled fe acre dt ron the 
conditions which had bound his. father, but: others eren more onerous. 
One of thes gave the judicial power entirely into the hands of the 
magnates; another nullified the royal right of conferring nobility; the 
inst of all provided that if he broke his agreement in any particular, 
"then shall all the inhabitants of the kingdom faithfully resist the 
same without loss of honour and without in any wise by so doing 
breaking their oath of fealty to us” But from the first Christian 
treated his “capitulation” asa dead letter, and endeavoured in every 
way to increase the power of the burghers and the peasants, Hime? 
brought up in the househald of a burgher, Hans Metzenheim, surnamed 
Bogbinder, he surrgunded himself with advisers of ignoble and often of 
foreign birth: Sigbrit, the mother of his beautiful Dutch mistress 
Dyveke, Diederik Slaghik, who has been mentioned alreuly, a 
Malmö merchant named Hans Mikkelsen, and many more Mother 
Sigbrit, as she was called, a woman of great capacity, was his chief 
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taxation, and violated all their most cherished privileges. Nor was it 
otherwise with the clergy, who soon found that in him they had a 
master. He levied from them by arbitrary and lawless methods the 
money which he really needed, but could not obtain in any legal way; 
Beldenak in particular was fleeced unmercifully. Meanwhile he skilfully 
availed himself of the jealousy between them and the nobles, who could 
not forget that many of them, including Archbishop Berger and Bishop 
Beldenak, were not nobly born, in order to overturn the power of both. 
For the time it seemed as if he had succeeded ; und two great collections 
of laws, the so-called Secular and Ecclesinstical Code, which he put forth 
the Higeraad, might seem to have marked the downfall of the aristocratic 
power. But in little more than a year they had been publicly burned 
and their author was a fugitive. 

But Christians work was not merely destructive. The people at 
large found in him a careful and wise ruler, who scrutinised every detail 
of civil life and government and was never weary of working for their 
goed. His reforms of municipal government were at once elaborate and 
rigorous, He built great ships and put down piracy; he made wise 
treaties with foreign Powers. He extended commercial privilege: to his 
burghers, and restricted those of the Hanseatic towns, endeavouring to 
make Copenhagen the centre of the Baltic trade; and with this object in 
view he encouraged Dutch merchants to found houses there, and extended 
a warm welcome to the rich hanking-house of the Fuggers. He brought 
horticulture, and established them in the little island of Amager, where 
their descendants are to this day, Не abolished the old “strand rights” 
and rights of wreck, and decreed that all possible assistance should be 
given to ships in peril and to shipwrecked mariners; and when the 
Jutland Bishops remonstrated with him, saying that there was nothing 
їп Ше Bible against wrecking, Christian LHS WETE TF the lord- 
prelates go back and study the eighth commandment.” He caused 
uniform weights and measures to be used throughout his dominions: he 
took steps for the improvement of the public roads, and made the first 
attempt at the creation of a postal system. He abolished the worst 
evils of serfage, and made provision for the punishment of cruel masters. 
His laws on behalf of morals and of public order are enlightened and 
wise; he abolished the death penalty for witcheraft ; he founded a system 
for the relief of the sick. He did his utmost for the encouracement of 

earning. "Ihe University of Copenhagen, authorised by Pope Martin V 
in 1419, actually founded by Christian Iin 1478 with three professors 
only, of law, theology, and medicine, first became important under 
Christian П. He founded a Carmelite House in Copenhagen, which was 
io maintain a graduate in divinity who should jeeture daily in the 
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University; and the famous Paul Elise or Elinesen (Povel Helgesen), 
a student of Erasmus‘ writings and ûf Luther's earlier works, and an 
earnest secker after Catholic reform, who has been not inuptly styled 
the Calet of Denmark, came from Elsinore to be the first head 
lecturer. Christian directed that schools should be opened for the poor 
throughout. his dominions; he exerted himself to provide better school- 
books; he actually went so far as to enact that education should be 
compulsory for the burghers of Copenhagen and all the other large towns 

Mennwhile Christian had been turning his attention to. matters 
strictly ecelesinstical. Here too it cannot be suid that he was anything 
but an opportunist, and it would he superfluous to credit him with any 
very pronounced convictions in favour of the Reformed doctrines; but 
there is no reason to doubt the earnestness with which he set to work to 
correct practical abuses, As early as 1517 there had come to Denmark 
a papil envoy named Giovanni Angelo Arcimboldo, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Milan, with a comusission to sell Indulgences, the right to 
act under which he purchased from the King for 1100 Eulen. Tt wns 
just nt the time when Christian was engaged in negotiations with 
Sweden: and he resolved to make use of Arcimboldo as an intermediary: 
Soon however he discovered that the envoy, apparently in pursuance of 
secret instructions fron: the Pope, was negotiating independently with 
Sten Stare. Arcimboldo managed to escape to Lübeck with part of his 
booty; but the King at once gave orders for the seizure of what was left, 
and found himself. in possession of a ген harvest in money and in kind. 
That this action. did not involve any breach will the existing ecele- 
sinstical system is plain from: the fact that the victima of the terrible 
"Stockholm bath of blood” were put tò death by Christian, not as 
tmitors to the King, but ns rebels against the Holy Ses, 

But he had already gone further than this In 1510 he wrote to 
hie maternal uncle, Frederick of Saxony, begging him to send to the 
University of Copenhagen a theologian of the school of Luther and 
Carlstadt. Frederick sent Martin Reinhard, who arrived at Copenhagen 
Inte in 1520, and began preaching in the church of St Nicholas But 
Reinhard unfortunately knew no Danish, and his sermons had to be 
interpreted, ilis said by Paul Elinesen, ‘Ihe effect was not happy: the 
sermons lost much of their force, and the preacher's pestures, divorced 
from his words, seemed grotesque and meaningless. At the next carnival 
the canons of St Mary's took advantage of the fact by dressing up a child 
and setting him to imitate the preacher, What was more serious, Paul 
began to find that he had no sympathy with Luther's developed position. 
Mocked by the people and bereft of his interpreter, Reinhard was sent 
hack to Germany, Christian now endeavoured to attract Luther himself; 
and. although this proved impossible, Carlstadt came for a short visit. 
Hut the Edict of Worms (May, 1521), which placed Luther and his 
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followers under the ban of the Empire, was a hint too significant to be 
neglected, and for a time no more is heard of foreign preachera in 





Within Denmark itself, however, things were not standing still; 
and Christians codes of laws, already referred to, were full of bold 
provisions for eeclesinstical reform. The monasteries were a min aub- 
jected to episcopal visitation. Clerical non-residence, which, partly 
owing to local difliculties, was commoner in Norway and Denmark than 
elsewhere, was stringently forbidden. To make an end of the ignorant 
“ priest-readera” ((fteprister) of whom the Danish Church wns full, no 
candidate for holy Orders was to he ondained unless he had studied at 
the University and had shown that he understood and could explain 
“the Holy Gospel and Epistle” in Danish, The clergy were not to 
acquire landed property ar to receive inheritances, “at Tenst unless they 
will follow the precept of St Paul, who in his First Epistle to Timothy 
counsels them to he the husband of one wife, and will live in the holy 
state of matrimony as their aneestors did.” The state which the Bishops: 
were necustomed to keep up was forbidden; in journeying “they shall 
ride or travel in their litters, (hat the people may know them from other 
doctors; but they shall not be preceded by life nnd drim to the mockery 
of holy Church,” "The spiritual Courts were no longer to have copii- 
sance of questions of property. Most radical change of all, a new 
supreme tribunal wns to be set up at Roeskilde, by royal suthority alone, 
consisting of “four doctors or masters well loarned in ecclésingtical and 
imperial law,” the decisions of which, ns well ecclesiastical aa civil, were 
to be final, the nppeal to the Pope being abolished. 

But Christian's new code never came into ораган, Піх position 
was already one of great difficulty, and the toils were fast closing round 
him. He was in bad odour at Rome. partly on account of his attempted 
reforms, partly because of the three Bishops whom he had slain in 
Sweden; for Hemming Gadd had been put to denth not long after the 
massacre of Stockholm, in spite of his loyalty to the King, This last 
matter was arranged without mncli difficulty. The Nuncio Gioranni 
Francesco di Potenza, whom Loo X had sent to Denmark, declared 
Christian inmocent and found m scapegoat in Dicderik Slaghók, now 
Archhishop elect of Lund. For this and other crimes he was condemned 
to death, and burnt on January 22,1522 But there were other diffi 
culties which could not be met in this way. "The citizens of Lübeck lid 
declared war, and were soon devastating Bornholm and threatening 
Copenhagen. Christian was embroiled in a hopeless contest in Sweden. 
He had offended his father's brother, Frederick of Sclileswig- Holstein, by 
eblaining the investiture of the duchy at the hands of Charles V, which 
be now shandoned by the Treaty of Bordesholm (August) And now, 
when everything was against him abroad, the seething discontent at 
home came to à hend. Late in 1522 the nobles of Zealand broke out 
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of peasants, and summoned a council of nobles (Herredag) to mect at 
Kallundborg. The nobles and bishops from Jutland failed to put in an 
appearance, alleging that the wind and time of year made it impossible. 
Thereupon he summoned them and the representatives of the commons 
to meet ш а national assembly ( Rigsdagz) at Aarhus. 

Rut it was too late: the Jutlanders had already assembled at Viborg, 
renouncsd their allegiance to him, and proclaimed Frederick King, 
putting forth at the same time # statement of grievances (March, 1523). 
A letter in which they communicated the news to Christian reached him 
early in the following month. The case was far from desperate. Norway 
had not declared against him; most of the islands were still his, and 
many of the chief citadels; the peasants were devoted to him, and so 
Admiral Séren Norby. But Christian had lost heart Every day 
some renounced their allegiance, and an ‘alliance which Frederick had 
eontracted with Sweden and Liibeck filled him with alarm On April 18 
he left his capital and embarked for Flanders with his young Queen and 
his three little children, and spent the next nine years in exile, often 
under great hardships — He continued vigorously to dispute Frederick's 
throne, but without success, iti spite of the fact that he invoked the aid 
of lis powerful brother-in-law, and at length, late in 1529, was formally 
reconciled to the Roman communion. ‘Two years later he desired to 
enter into communication with Frederick, and gave himself into the 
hands of his uncle's commander, Knud Gyldenstierne, on a safe-conduct, 
Hut in spite of this he was thrown into the dungeons af Sünderborg, 
where he remained for seventeen years, part of the time with no 
companion but «a half-witted Norwegian dwarf; and he only left 
Sönderborg for a less rigorous captivity elsewhere, which endured till 
his desth in 1559. 

Frederick's new position was no happy one For years his dominions 
were torn asunder by civil war; and Christian waa still recognised ns the 
lawful King by the Pope, the Emperor, and the Lutherans. The new 
King owed everything to those who had elected him, and concession was 
naturally the order of the day. To Norway he granted that hence- 
forward it should be a free elective monarchy, as Denmark and Sweden 
were. ‘To the nobles he made even greater concessions than Christian IT 
had made at his coronation, promising amongst other things that none 
but noble-horn Danes should be appointed to bishoprics in future: 
whilst ns regards the Church he bound himself “not to permit any 
heretic, Luther's disciple or any other, to preach or teach, either openly 
or publicly, against the holy faith, against the most holy father the 
Pope or the Church of Rome” ‘This last promise was more than once. 
repeated subsequently, in return for subsidies granted by the clergy; but 
both parties must soon have come to realise that a change was coming 
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overthrow of the in Denmark, 

Although the causes which brought this about were political rather 
than religious, they were not entirely so, and there were already not a 
few in Denmark who were propagating the new doctrines Paul Eliaesen 
had indeed found himself unable to go the whole length with the 
Lutherans, and before long received from them the nickname of Paul 
'Turncoat ( Fendekaabe) far his alleged instability, But Paul was neither 
a coward nor a. renegade: he is almost the only representative in 
the north of that class of earnest and enlightened men who desired 
reform, both practical amd doctrinal, without any general loosening of 
the ecclesiastical system. It is true that, after Christian TT turned him 
out of his lectureship in. 1522, & rich canonry was founded for him by 
Bishop Lage Urne af Roeskilde, the duties of which were to teach in the 
University and preach to the people. But he had lost his former office 
in consequence of a bold public de denunciation of the King's eruelty ; and 
he was not more flexible in the hands of Frederick I in 1526, when that 
monarch tried to make him a Lutheran propagandist Yet, although 
he refused to throw in his lot with the extremists, and became more 
deeided in his opposition to them as their action became more decided, 
he never ceased to inveigh against the corruptions of the old order. He 
translated selected tracte by Luther into Danish, and asserted many of 
his earlier theses, even whilst he condemned that teacher's later actions.: 
and his last efort at peace-making, his Christien Reconciliation and 
Accord, written about 1534, is an earnest plea for peace on the basis 
of the historic system of the Church, with the services in Danish, 
communion im both kinds, marriage of the clergy and the like. 

But although Pan] could go no further than this, there were many 
ef his disciples who went much farther. Chief amongst them was 
Hans Tausen, known as the “Danish Luther." The son of a peasant 
df Fyen (b. 1494) he had joined the Johannite priory of Antvorskov, 
where his abilities soon won recognition and he was sent abroad. After 
studying and lecturing at Rostock he was nominated professor of 
theology at Copenhagen; but his Prior, willing to see him still better 
equipped, sent him abroad again, and he now studied at Cologne and 
Louvain, Thence he passed to Wittenberg (1523), where he was listening 
to Luther's teaching with avidity when the warmed Prior summoned hint 
home m 1524 and imprisoned him, After a time he was transferred to 
the Jahannite house at Viborg, in order that the Prior there, the learned 
Peder Jensen, might show him the error of his ways He soon won 
Jensen's confidence, and was permitted to preach to the people after 
vespers: His preaching crested a great sensation, but soon caused the 
prior to admonish and warn him: so one day, at the end of his sermon, 
‘Tausen threw himself upon the protection of his hearers, left the 
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citizens. 

Here he was joined by Jörgen Sadolin, who had studied with 
him under Luther, and whose sister he presently married ; and the two 
continued their irregular preaching under the eye, and in spite of the 
prohibition of, the Bishop, Jórgen Friis. The same kind of thing was 
going on at Malmö, where under the protection of the Burgomaster, 
Jérgen Kok “the moneyer,” one Klaus Mortensen the cooper had 
begun preaching in the open air, until the people rose and insisted 
that one of the churches should be placed at their disposal, And 
the movement was spreading elsewhere. In 1524 there was printed 
a Danish version of the New Testament, which is commonly attributed 
to Hans Mikkelsen, formerly Burgomaster of Malmö, at the time a 
fugitive with the dethroned King, and which possibly is in part his 
work, It was imported into Denmark in very large quantities, and 
was largely read by the people in spite of episcopal prohibition, until 
its place was taken, five years later, by a far better version. ‘This was 
the work of the gentle Christian Pedersen, known as the father of 
Danish literature. He had been a canon of Lund, bat followed 
Christian II into exile, and became a convinced Lutheran; he returned 
to Denmark in 1531, and spent the rest of his life, till his death in 
1554, in literary work for the cause of the Reform. 

Such was the state of religion in Denmark when the struggle 
which led to the overthrow of the Danish Church. In May, 1525, the 
nobles complained to Frederick I that the sce of Lund had been over- 
long vacant: they pointed out that the 4 ishop of Lund was “the 
gate and bulwark between Denmark and Sweden, as the Duke of Schleswig 
is between Denmark and Germany,” and begged the King “no longer to 
allow that the Church in this land should be thus dealt with" The 
circumstances were peculiar On the death of Archbishop Berger in 
1519, the Chapter had elected their Dean, Ange Sparre; the King had 
nominated Jörgen Skodborg; and Leo X, to the great indignation of the 
Danes, tried to appoint a young Italian by provision. All three were 
set aside, and Diederik Slaghök was elected instead; but after his 
death there was a deadlock, Frederick now attempted to put an end to 
this by negotiation with the Pope At first he seemed to have suc- 
ceeded ; Clement VIT apparently accepted the nomination of Skodborg, 
and confirmed it. But what had happened in reality was that Skodborg 
had been induced to buy out his Italian rival, and by so doing had 
recognised his claim, Frederick was furious wt finding that he had been 
tricked. On August 19, 1526, he publisheil a rescript by which he 
repudiated the appointment of Skodborg and (with the consent of the 
Rigsraad) conlirmed the election of Ange Sparre, saving however Skod- 
borgs right of appeal to the King and the Hürrraad. The accustomed 
fees for the confirmation were paid to the King instead of the Pope. 
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This momentous act had consequences greater, probably, than 
those who took part in it anticipated. ‘The procedure in question was 
accepted at the Herredag at Odense in December, 1526, not without 
careful stipulations for the safeguarding of ecclesiastical liberties; and 
from this time forward no Danish Bishop sought papal confirmation. As 
other sees fell vacant they were filled in the same way, confirmation being 
given by the King; but in each case the Bishop elect remained meon- 
secrated, such purely episcopal functions as were required being performed 
by one or other of the retired Bishops or those who, like the Bishop of 
Greenland, had never proceeded to their dioceses. Meanwhile Frederick 
was rapidly carried in the direction of further change. His son Chris- 
tinn, Duke of Schleswig, was already a convinced Lutheran ; and in 1525 
Albert of Brandenburg, the head of the Teutonic Order, renounced 
Catholicism and as Duke of Prussia became a suitor for the hand of 
Christian’s daughter. ‘The prospect of a strong Protestant alliance 
finally decided the question. Frederick, who had already shown Lutheran 
inclinations, from this time forward did his utmost to propagate the new 
views throughout his dominions. Naturally, not a few of his courtiers 
went with him; and in particular Mogens Gjæ, the high steward of 
Denmark, became an ardent Reformer. ! 

His son Christian had already shown the way in Schleswig and 
Holstein. A Lutheran preacher named Hermann Tast had been work- 
ing at Husum since 1522, and under his: influence and that of other 
German preachers whom Christian had brought in as his chaplains, the 
new views were spreading everywhere. Early in 1596 Christian attacked 
Bishop Munk of Ribe, tellinz him that he ought to provide his diocese 
with married priests who could preach the Gospel. The Bishop tem- 
peratelv replied that the Gospel was already preached, and that, with. 
regard to the marriage of the clergy, “when the Holy Church through- 
ot Christendom adopts it, we will do the same.” From this time 
forward Christian took matters into his own hands, and drew up a new 
Lutheran order which he imposed on the duchies; four clergymen who 
would not accept it were deprived, and the Duke's chaplains ordained 
others in their places, At Flensborg in 1529, after a disputation 
between Tast and the Anabaptist Melchior Hofmann, the doctrines 
of the Sacramentaries and Annbaptists were abjured; and the system 
was complete when Bugenhagen gave them a Lutheran “Bishop” in 
1541, and the Danish ritual cime into use in 15429 In Denmark 
Christians Reforming tendencies were the cause of his never being 
acknowledged by the Higsraad as successor to the throne during his 
father's lifetime. 

Frederick followed his son's lead Бу nominating Tausen and others вя 
his chuplains, thus at once exempting them from episcopal control and 
giving them protection. "Phe plan was of course not unknown before, 
but it was so effective that it caused the Bishops no little alarm. At the 
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Horredag of 1526 they er] against any preacher being licensed 
excepting with their consent, and “in such wise that he preach God's 
Word.” Frederick was discreetly silent on the former point, and answered 
as to the latter that he never commissioned them to preach anything else; 
so the practice went on unchecked. Soon it produced its effect in a wide- 
spread defection, which so alarmed the Bishops that they endeavoured to 
secure the presence in Denmark of Eck or Cochlaeus, or some other 
champion of orthodoxy, in order that the doctrinal question might be 
thoroughly thrashed out, But this proved to be impossible, and they 
were thrown back on their own resources, sd resolved to fight it out on 
the constitutional grounds with which alone they were familiar. 

At the Herreldar at Odense in August, 1527, they demanded that the 
people should be compelled to pav the tithes and other dues, which were 
now being refused on all sides. “This was granted, m return for concessions 
to the nobles; as was also the claim that they should be supported in the 
exercise of Church discipline. But when they went on to protest against 
the propagation of the new doctrines and the protection of the preachers, 
Frederick replied that faith is free, and that each man must follow his 
conscience; that he was lord of men's bodies and of their goods, but not 
of their souls; and that every man must so fashion himself in religion as 
he will answer for it to God at the Last Day. He would no longer issue 
letters of protection to preachers; but if anyone molested those who were 
preaching what was godly and Christian, he would both protect and 
punish. He further suggested that the religious question should be 
decided by a national assembly convoked for the purpose; but this sug- 
gestion was at once repudiated ‘by nobles and Bishops alike, He managed 
however to estrange the nobles from the Bishops by supporting their 
attacks on ecclesiastical property; and thus the ecclesiastical movement 
went on vigorously. In some places the old order was overturned alto- 
gether; at Viborg for instance even the Cathedral came into the hands 
of the Lutherans in 1529, and at Copenhe gen whither the King had 
summoned ‘Tausen, they soon had the upper hand. Meanwhile, the 
Bishops seemed incapable of taking the only measures that could have 
been of any use. Preaching was almost in abeyance on their side; and 
in many places there were services only two or three times a year, and 
large numbers of country benefices were left entirely vacant. In 1530 for 
instance the sixteen extensive parishes of the diocese of Aarhus had only 
two priests between them, 

In 1530 the contest advanced a stage further. Preparations were being 
made in Germany for the Diet of Augsburg, which, it was hoped, would 
put an end to the religious cantroversy; and it seemed to the Bishops that 
the same happy result might be looked for in Denmark, if the Lutheran 
leaders coukl be male to appear before the King and the magnates 


Twenty-one of them were accordingly cited to appear at Copenhugen 
before the Herredag, the Bishopa taking care also to secure the help 
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cf Paul Kliamen and of two German theologians, cod of whom wes 
Dr Stageführ of Cologne. The session was opened, and several days 
were spent in accusations against the preachers as heretics, When the 
time came for his reply, Tausen suddenly produced a confession of faith 
in forty-three articles, which he and his fellows allotted among them- 
selves and publicly defended day after day before great multitudes of 
excited people, in the Church of the Holy Spirit. 

At first the Bishops anly reminded the King of his oath to put down 
heresy; but finding that this had no effect either upon him or upon the 
nwembly, they drew up twenty-seven articles against the preachers and 
sakod that their opponents might be kept under restraint till the whole 
matter was. decided. Ta Tausen and his followers replied with an apologia, 
also in twenty-seven articles, in which they made a violent attack upon the 
whole Church system. But here the matter ended ; the disputation which 
had been projected never took place because of a disagreement as to the 
language in which it was to be held. ‘The Bishops asked that it should 
be in Latin, so that their German advocates might take part; the 

insisted upon Danish, not only as the langunge best understood 
by the assembly, but because their whole appeal was to the common 
people. Naturally, the popular voice was on their side. There were 
loud outeries in Copenhagen against the Bishops and still more againat 
the German doctors; and when Frederick dismissed the assembly, enjoin- 
ing peace upon both parties, there could be no question that the Bishops 
had lost their case. They were disheartened in many ways: the ablest 
E their number, Lage Urne of Roeskilde, was demil; Jorgen Friis of 
had been excommunicated, rather gratuitously, by the Pope; 
besten of his civil rights for disrespect to the Crown, 
and soon afterwards resigned; and his succesor Koud Gyldenstierne, the 
same who brought the dethroned Christian to Copenhagen, had «o far 
thrown in his lot with the Luthersn movement as to make Sadolin a 
kind of coadjutor in his diocese, where he translated Luther's. Shorter 
Catechism into Danish and issued it to the elergy to be used as a mantial 
of instruction. On all hands the Lutherans were gaining ground. In 
some places there were iconoclastic outbreaks, though both now and 
Hiroughout the period thay were surprisingly few; and to this day many 
of the Danish churches contain their ancient altar-tables and reredoses, 
and the clergy wear the old copes. But everywhere the Reform progressed, 
until Elsinore was almost the only stronghold of Catholicism. 

At this point however there came a period of disorder, caused by the 
death of Frederick I at Gottorp in Schleswig. ‘The effeet of Frederick's 
concessions to the nobles had been to divide the country into m series of 
semi-independent local governments: and nobles, Bishops, and people 
slike realised that they had everything to gain or to lose under the new 
fing Under these circumstances conflict was inevitable. No sooner 
had the Estates come together than the Bishops demanded that the 
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religious question should be dealt with. This was distasteful ta many 
of the Iny nobles; but in retum for concessions they gave wav, and it 
was resolved that the old order should be in all respects upheld, saving 
for actual abuses, that the Mass should be restored wherever it hud 
been nbolished, and that nobody should preach without the consent af 
the Hishop. "Thus all the innovations introduced since the Herredag 
of Odense in 1527 were swept away. The Estates next proceeded to the 
election of a successor to the Crown. "The late King, Frederick I, had left 
two sons, Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and his half-hrother Hans. 
Most of the nobles favoured the former, whilst the Bishops placed all 
their hopes in the latter, who was a mere child and might still be kept 
from Lutheranism, Failing to come to an agreement, they resolved to 
postpone the election for a yenar; whereupon Mogens Gje and others 
left Denmark antl endeavoured to persuade Christian to claim the crown 
by force, ‘This he refused to do, But his self-restraint was of little иче, 
for within a year civil war had broken out. The towns, smarting under 
the curtailment of their privileges at the hands of the day nobles and 
of their religious liberties at those of the Bishops, began to look back 
longingly to the days of King Christian II, and soon broke out in revolt. 
The Burgomasters of Copenhagen and Malmö, who were at the head 
of the movement, made common cause with the democracy of Lübeck, 
whose forces took the field under Count Christopher of Oldenburg in 
order to place the imprisoned Christian IT once more on the throne. 
Such at least was the avowed object of the so-called Count's War 
(Grevgfeide); but behind these were plans of another kind; for the 
people of Lübeck, under their determined leader Wullenwever and his 
admiral Meyer, had only thrown in their lot with the Danish towns in 
| Denmark into their own hands and se to restore the old 
supremacy of the Hanseatic League in the north, 
` Christopher directed his fors towards Zealand, and disembarked 
at Skovshoved on June 93, 1534. Copenhagen opened its gates to him, 
and Malmé soon drove out the garrison which hal been placed there 
to overawe it; and before long the islands had all overthrown their 
oppresars, often with great ferocity, and proclaimed Christian IL 
Freedom of worship was at ance restored. Bishop Rénnov of Roeskilde 
was deprived and his see given to the aged Gustaf Trolle, formerly. of 
Upsala; and en Rünnov offering a bribe of 10,000 marks in onler to 
retain possession of the see, Trolle was transierred to Fyen, in the 
place of Gyldenstierne, who was likewise ejected. From the islands 
Christopher turned his attention to the mainland: One of his lieu- 
tenants was sent to Jutland, where the peasants quickly gathered round 
him. ‘The nobles at once marched against them, but were routed in the 
outskirts of Aalborg: and thus the greater part of Jutland once mure 
owned Christian II's sway. But the turning-point of the war was 
already come. In the face of so great dangers the Estates had sought 
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an alliance with King Gustavus of Sweden, and another with Duke 
Christian of Schleswig-Halstem: by the terms of the latter, Christian 
was to unite with them aguinst the common enemy, and differences were 
to be settled afterwards. He observed. the terms loyally; but first the 
nobles of Jutlind and then those of Fyen elected him their King; and at 
length, in an assembly held at Ry, near Skanderborg, the nobles and 
Bishops of the mainland united in proclaiming him. 

Whether as ally or as King, everything depended upon him and his 
power. As Duke of Schleswig he made peace with Libeck, thas becoming. 
free to use his army elsewhere, Then he dispatched his best general, 
Hans Rantzau, against the pesants of Jutland, who shut themselves up 
in Aalborg. Rantzau took the town by assault, and erushed the rising 
in Jutland by putting the enemy to the sword, sparing none but women 
and children, Thence he passed into Fyen, and inflicted a i 
defeat upon the main body of Christopher's army on the hill of Oxnebjerg, 
near Assens, in which Gustaf Trolle was mortally wounded. Meanwhile, 
Gustavas had invaded Skaune and Jutland, where his mere presence 
was enough to restore heart to the nobles, who had only given in their 
allegiance to Count Christopher through necessity. The Danish admiral 
Peder Skram (“ Denmark's Adventurer ") attacked and defeated the great 
Lübeck fleet near Bornholm, thus regaining command of the sea; and 
Rantzaws army being thereupon transported ta Zealand, Copenhagen 
was invested by land and by sea. ‘These disasters occasioned great 
disorders at Lübeck: Wullenwever and Meyer having in vain attempted 
to retrieve their fortunes by sending forth a new commander, Albert of 
Mecklenburg, were themselves removed from power, and Lübeck made 
its peace with Denmark. Gradually all resistance died away: Malmé 
opened its gates on April 2, 1536, Copenhagen surrendered at discretion 
on July 29, and on August 6 Christian III entered his capital in triumph. 
Soon after the victory of Assens Norway had acknowledged his sway, 

The accession of Christian, as the Bishops well knew, meant their 
downfall; and it was only actual necessity which had compelled them to 
accept him. Before the outhreak of the Count's War it had seemed 
that their cause might yet triumph : Tausen himself had been proceeded 
against and silenced, their own authority was restored, they had even 
reopened communications with Rome, which had been met, however, 
with chilling reserve, Now, all was Jost. Christian III was a deter- 
mined foe и Не ОШ олиш lad Ing aco expressed his intention of 
uprooting it, Nor were they long kept in suspense On August 11 
Christian consulted with hia deem eet who agreed that the Bishops 
should be *pinioned." At four o'clock the following morning three of 
them were brought as prisoners into the castle, Four hours afterware 
the King called together the lay members of the Rigsrand, and proposed 
that the Bishops should be deprived of their share in the government 
of the realm and that their possessions should be forfeited to the Crown. 
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They not only consented willingly, but also voted that their spiritual 
power should no longer be recognised, unless it should be approved by a 
general couneil of the Danish Church ; and the remaining | ishops were 
forthwith sought out and arrested. This vote of the Rizsraad was 
approved bya national assembly (Rigsdag or Thing) at Copenhagen, 
in which however the nobles took the chief part, which solemnly declared, 
on October 30, 1596, that they wished to keep the holy Gospel and no 
longer to have Bishops, and that the goods of the Church ought to be 
given up to the Crown in order to lighten the taxation of the people. 
Thus fell the Danish Bishops, as the result partly of the jealousy roused 
in the nobles by their greed of temporal power, partly of the fanatical 
Lutheranism of Christian TI. ‘They were not badly treated. The Haad 
of August 12 had decided that they were to be set at liberty and 
adequately supported, on condition of their promising to remain quiet; 
уа а indeed continued in prison till his death in 2644. but the rest 
were set free, and two of them, Gyldenstierne and Ove Bilde, ultimately 
conformed to the new order. 

Christian now turned to Luther for help; and as the services of 
Melanchthon were not obtainahle, Johann Bugenhagen, who had already 
organised the Reform in Pomerania, was sent in July, 1587, to accomplish 
the same work in Denmark. He was first called upon te crown Christian 
and his wife, by a usurpation of the ancient privilege of the Archbishops 
of Lund. Then the King nominated seven Superintendents, who were 
to take the place of the ancient Bishaps, and who soon became known by 
their name’ On September 2, Bugenhagen, himself no more than a 
presbyter, laid hands on them; and thus, by a deliberate innovation, the 
new Danish ministry was constituted, Of the persous chosen all were 
Danes, with the unfortunate exception of Wandel, a German who knew 
no Danish, and who had to be accompanied about his diocese by an 
interpreter. The most important of them was Peder Plade (Palladius), 
who had studied at Wittenberg, and became Bishop of Zealand, and 
the record of whose visitations gives us the most graphic picture that 
we poses of the internal life of the new Church, Tamen was so far 
diseredited as to be for the time overlooked, though subsequently, on 
the death of Wandel, he became Bishop of Ribe. 

On the same day (September 2) was published the new Church 
Ordinance which, after being prepared by the Danish theologians, had 
received the approval of Luther. It was subsequently sanctioned by the 
Assembly of Odense in 1539, and was, with additions made at various later 
synods (1540-55), established as the fundamental law of the Danish 
Church. The Bishops were to have under them a number of provosts or 
deans rural; and both alike were to he chosen by delegates of the clergy, 
who in tum Were chosen by the people or their representatives, saving the 
rights of the nobles in some places ; all being finally subject to the King's 
approval. ‘These provisions, however, remained practically inoperative, 
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so far as episcopal elections were concerned. In each diocese there 
were to be two divcesan oficem (Stiftsiensmend) who administered 


the confiscated Chnreh property (or so much of it as had not fallen 
into the hands of the nobles) in the name of the King, and with the 
Bishops supervised the finances of the churches, hospitals, and schools, 
and confirmed the election of the lower clergy. "These latter continued 
to hold their share of the tithe, to which the nobles still refused to 
contribute; the episcopal tithe, however, was confiscated and largely 
used for good works. "The University, which had fallen into decay, was 
greatly enlarged; ecclesiastical revenues were applied to the support of 
men of merit and learning and the plans. of. Christian II with regard to 
education were at length carried out, A liturgy was compiled, and a 
new translation of the Hible from the original tongues was set on foot 
Por the rest, changes were made gradually, and there was at first little 
disorder. The Augsburg Confession was ultimately adopted with certain 
modifications, and 'lausen's Confession of 1530 was dropped; on the 
other hand, the Formula of Concord was never accepted by the Danish 
Church. ‘The monastic houses anid Cathedral Chapters were not at once 
abolished, though their members were free to depart. The Chapter 
of Thoeskilde was engaged in a formal disputation with Palladius and 
others as late as December, 1543; this and most of the other Chapters 
only ceased to exist as the canons died out; and the convent of women 
at Morbo was not suppressed till 1621. Unfortunately, in other 
respects & very different temper prevailed as time went on. In 1551 
Christian was compelled to issue an edict forbidding the nobles to treat 
the children of ministers аз serfs, ‘The power and influence of the 
nobles were, however, considerably increased under his tule, the downfall 
of clerical authority contributing largely to this result. ‘The adherents 
of the Roman communion were trested with no little severity; and the 
Pole John Laski, when he left England at the commencement of Queen 
Mary's reign, found that there was no toleration in Denmark for such 
heretics as himself and his followers, Nevertheless, in spite af many 
drawbacks, the Heformation brought with it a distinct advance in 
civilisation; and, when Christian HII died on New Yeur's Day, 1559, 
Denmark was in a more settled condition than it had been since the 
days of Queen Margaret, whilst trade und learning Hourished as they 
had never done before. 








IL THE REFORMATION IN NORWAY AND ICELAND. 


The same thing could hardly be said with regard to the result of the 
changes in Norway and Iceland, where the ecclesiastical Order had been 
much les unpopular, and probably less in need of reform, than in 
Denmark, In fact, it cannot be said that in either case any popular 
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movement for Reformation existed. As regards Norway, Frederick I 
had made the same promises to uphold the Church and to put down 
Lutherans which he had made in Denmark; and his change of opinion 
was followed by the same results in both countries. 1n 1528 there 
came to Bergen a Lutheran preacher named Antonius, who seems to 
have devoted himself mainly to the German residents, Next year he 
was followed by two others, Hermann Fresze and Jens Viborg, who bore 
royal letters of protection similar to those which had been given to 
Tausen, and perhaps one or two more in other places. Meanwhile a 
systematic spoliation began of the religious houses nnd churches in 
Bergen. In 1528 the Nonneseter cloister was secularised and given over 
(Bergenhus). Soon afterward, the Dominican priory was destroyed 
by fire, apparently with the connivance of Lunge and the prior Jens 
Mortenssön, who are said to have divided the spoil; and the chapel royal 
was pillaged. But these were nothing compared with the outrageous 
proceedings of Eske Bilde, who replaced Lunge in 1529, and became 
known as the Airkebryder, from his activity in destroying churches 
About the citadel of Bergen stood a group of the richest and most 
venerable churches in Norway, together with the palace of the Arch- 
bishops of Trondhjem and the canons’ houses. On the pretext (for ix 
seems to have been no more) that they interfered with the effective 
character of the fortress, Frederick ordered an attack to be made on 
these. One by one they were destroyed, and their treasures removed to 
Denmark ; and at length, in May, 1591, the ancient cathedral itself was 
demolished. ‘This was done in pursuance of a bargain made some three 
months before with the Bishop of Bergen, Olaf Thorkildssün, by which 
he was to receive in exchange for his palace and cathedral the great 
monastery of Munkeliv, formerly Benedictine, now Brigittine, on the 
further side of the harbour, ‘These proceedings naturally gave courage 
to the disaffected; the Lutherans now seized upon the Church of 
St Cross (Kors Kirke) whilst the German merchants intruded their 
minister Antonius in the Church of St Halvard, and another in the 
Maria Kirke. 

Whether Archbishop Olaf Engelbrektsstin of ‘Trondhjem would have 
heen able to do anything to stay the kand. cf. ie destro is per! 
doubtful, for his own diocese was not a little troubled by the same 
kind of thing; but ms a matter of it was only when the work was 
eomplete that his auffragan of Bergen told him what was being done. 
Archhishop Olaf was already none too well disposed ee King 
Frederick. In 1523, whilst on his way to Rame to be consecrated, he 
had gone to Malines, where the exiled Christian IT (who might still have 
claimed to be the legal King of Norway) then resided, and had swotn 

iance to him. On his war home the Archbishop had visited 
Copenhagen, and had done homage to Frederick I; nor does he seem 
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to have flinched from hia allegiance. But the spoliations in Norway 
now made him feel that the Church would be safer under Christian, or 
at any rate that they could get on better without Frederick, He was 
by no means the only man in Norway who held this view; and Christian 
himself was at this very time seeking an opportunity of invading Norway. 
Before long it came. The Bishops and the Danish nobles in Norway 
were summoned to a Merredag to meet in Copenhagen in June, 1531 ; the 
Archbishop, being provided with a good excuse in а great fire which devas- 
tated Trondhjem and almost destroyed the cathedral, remained behind, 
On November 5 Christian reached the Norwegian coast with a fleet of 
twenty-five ships and a considerable army, and the next day he issued 
„proclamation to the peop le of Norway in which he put himself forward 
as their deliverer, and summoned them to gather round him at Oslo, 
The Archbishop accepted and proclaimed him, as did the Bishopa, but 
in & somewhat lukewarm fashion ; and Christian dissipated his energie: 
and wasted his opportunity to such an extent that the fallowing year he 
was compelled to make overtures to his oncle, which, as we have seen, 
ended in his imprisonment. Frederick was far too wise to push matters 
to an extremity, and the Bishops were glad to purchase their safety by 
paying him fines; but {wo monasteries which had given help to Christian 
were secularised, and Knud Gyldenstierne carried off no small amount of 
The death of Frederick I and the wars which followed once more 
plunged Norway into disorder, The Archbishop was at the head of the 
Norwegian Council, and had he only known his own -mind, it: is possible 
that he might have chosen his own King, or even secured the independence 
of Norway. But he hesitated until Duke Christian had won his first 
victories, and then it was too late, In May, 1535, the Bishops of 
slo and Hamar, togethér with the chief nobles of the south, signed a 
would promise to be faithful to the ancient laws of Norway; and 
they sent this to the Archbishop and the northern lords for their 
"gnature. By this time Olaf was beginning to recognise the fact that 
ything was better than a Lutheran King; and just then he received a 
etter from the Emperor urging him to support the claims of Frederick, 
‘he Count Palatine, who was about to marry the daughter of the 
‘mprisoned Christian IL He therefore temporised in the hope that 
'untters might settle themselves, Soon, however, there came two 
pmissaries of Duke Christian to Norway with instructions to press 
forward: his cause, whereupon the members of his party decided to go 
535, and a Council was at once summoned, at which were present the 
Bishops, the chief Danish nobles in Norway, and a considerable number 
"f the bonder of the northern provinces. Vincent Lunge, the chief 
"dherent of Duke Christian, at once demanded that he should be elected 
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King, and that Norway should forthwith pay skat to him. To thi it 
was answered, reasonably enough, that no election could be complete 
until the person chosen should have promised to observe the laws and 
customs of Norway, and that not till then wan stat due. The bönder 
now withdrew and held a hasty consultation with the ish 
from which, probably roused by his words, they rushed in fury to the 
house of Vincent Linge and slew him. Some of the other leaders barely 
escaped with their lives, and these were at once arrested and imp ч 
by Olaf, There followed a short and ill-judged attempt on the part of 
Olaf to get the upper hand in Norway: but his party was less strong 
than he had supposed, and before long practically the whole land was 
subject to Christian, and Olaf was seeking terms. Presently losing all 
hope, the Archbishop collected all the treasure upon which he could lay 
his hands, together with the archives of the kingdom, and set sail for 
the Netherlands on April 1, 1537. He died at Lierre; in Brabant, on 
March 7 of the following year. 

His departure left the way open for Christian EI, who almost 
immediately took possession, He had almady taken steps both to 
avenge himself and to put an end to what had long been a serious 
danger to his realm. By the third article of his “ capitulation,” made 
in the Miradas ut Copenhagen in October, 1596, he vowed that the 
kingdom of Norway should “hereafter be and remain under the Crown 
of Denmark, and not hereafter be or be called a separate kingdom, 
but a dependency of the kingdom of Denmark.” Thus Norway lost 
its ancient liberties at a stroke, After this, although the ™ Recess * 
on religion which had been put forth at the same time (ratifying the 
changes which had already been made) said nothing of Norway, it was 
inevitable that the Norwegian Church should fall after the example of her 
sister of Denmark. One by one the Bishops were turned out, with two 
exceptions. Hans Reiff, the Bishop of Oslo, a man of easy convictions, 
soon succeeded in convincing the King of his conversion to Lutheranism, 
and was reinstated in charge not only of Oslo, but of Hamar, where he 
retinined till his death in 1545. Gebel Pederssün, the Bishop elect of 
Bergen, a man of far nobler character, had become a convinced Lutheran: 
in 1537 he went to Denmark, where Bugenhagen laid hands on him, and 
returned to take charge as Bishop of Bergen and Stavanger. For the 
rest, little or none of the care which was taken in Denmark to supply 
teachers, preachers, and schools, was extended to Norway. The under- 
manning of the Rishoprios was typical of what went on elsewhere. 
In large numbers of country place the old clergy were left till they 
died; at their death their places were left unoceupied. ‘The few 
Lutheran pastors who were sent to Norway were unacquainted with 
the ancient Norse language, which was still, to a large extent, used in 
country places. "Their attempts to obtain possession of the tithes led 
to frequent disputes which often endel in bloodshed: and on the whole 
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the Reformation caused as much harm to the social condition of the 
people in Norway, far half a century at any rate, as it did good in Denmark. 


In Icrraxn things were even worse. At first, indeed, there seemed 
to be hope of & conservative reformation; for Bishop Gisser Einarsen 
of Skalholt, who had been educated in Germany, began making changes 
on the lines of those in Denmark, though without overturning the 
ancient ministry; and an Icelandic version of the New ‘Testament, printed 
in 1540, found plenty of readers. But when a formal attempt was 
made to introduce the Danish ecclesiastical system, there came s violent 
reaction. In 1548 Bishop Jon Aresen, of Holum, and (Eirmund, the 
ex-Bishop of Skalholt, placed themselves at the head of what rapidly 
grew into a revolt against the Danish power, And although the former 
was taken prisoner in 1551 by David Gudmundarsen, and executed as 
a traitor, together with his two sons, his followers long strove to avenge 
his death. lt was not till 1554 that they were put down, and the 
Reformation imposed by force on Iceland. 





Hl. THE REFORMATION IN SWEDEN. 


We now return to trace the fortunes of Sweoes, where, as we have 
seen, the massacre of Stockholm had decided the fate of the Danish rule. 
Bat if the Swedish War of Independence was already inevitable, in its 
actual course it was the work of one man, the young Gustaf Eriksson, 
known to later ages us Gustavus Vesa from the fascine or sheaf (vasa) 
which was the badge of the family. Born in 1496 at Lindholm, he had 
studied from 1509 to 1514 at Upsala, after which he entered the service of 
the younger Sten Sture and fought under him against the Dane. Given 
as a hostage to Christian II in 1518 and carried away treacherously to 
Denmark, he had broken his parole in September of the following year 
and made his way to Lübeck, whence. after some months he was allowed 
to proceed to Sweden, and lunded near Kalmar on May 81, 1519. He 
spent the summer as a fugitive in the south, till the news of the massacre 
reached him and he fled to his own remote province of Dalecarlia. Here, 
after enduring many hardships and having many narrow escapes, he found 
himself early in 1521 nt the head of a sufficient force of dalesmen to 
mise the standard of revolt. From this time forward it was never 
lowered until the whole country was in his hands and the Danes had 
been driven out. “The first success af the insurgents was the capture of 
the town, though not of the citadel, of Viisteris. Upeala fell not | 
afterwards, m vivan little more than a year most of the Danish y 
garrisons had been invested; ‘Thanks to the undisciplined character 
his troops two attacks upon Stockholm failed; and the same thing 
occurred elsewhere. But Christian's own throne was insecure; and when 
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once the power of Denmark wea divided it could only bea question of 
time. On June 20, 1593, Gustavus entered Stockholm, and by July 7 
the last Danish garrison ip Sweden, that of Kalmar, had capitulated. 
Meanwhile Gustavus was no longer merely the leader of a of 
insurgents. On July 14, 1522, he was able tû issue a proclamation as the 
recognised commander of five provinces. An assembly at Vadstena on 
August 24 is said to have offered him the crown, which he refused, 
accepting however the office of Administrator, and adding that it would 
be time enough to choose а King when they had driven the foe out of 
the land. A general diet, so-called, met at Stringnis on May 27, 1523. 
It is not clear whether the few magnates who still survived were sum- 
moned, but the diet nominated a new fikeräd, and then, on June 7 
proceeded to elect Gustavus as King of Sweden. 

The new King's position was no easy one, Although he had been 
dulv elected he had little power: the peasants who were his strongest 
supporters were impatient of control, and the older nobles looked on 
him with jealousy, and almost with contempt, Sweden was so devastated 
by the war as to be practically bankrupt; the fields lay fallow, the mines 
were unworked, and many of the cities, Stockholm in particular, were 
desolated. ‘The Swedish possessions in Finland were still in the enemy's 
hands; and the only ally of the Swedes, the city of Lübeck, had helped 
them in pursuance of its own schemes of aggrandisement, and was now 
claiming large sums of money in return for advances made and aid given 
during the course of the struggle. ‘To appease them, the diet of 
Strangniis had granted to Lübeck, Danzig, and their allies a monopoly of 
Swedish commerce; but ambassadors still followed Gustavus wherever he 
went, and urged the speedy payment of the account: ‘Fo eke out the 
scarcity of money, Gustavus, like most of the kings of his day and to 
an even greater extent, had adopted the plan of debasing the coinage ; 
but the effect was to inspire distrust, and before long he was compelled 
to circulate his klippings at u greatly depreciated rate, 

He was at the end of his resources, and the only remedy seemed to 
be to turn to the Church, which was still as wealthy as ever, The 
Bishops as a. whole were not unfriendly. Johan Brask, Bishop af 
Linköping, an astute and far-seeing patriot, had early thrown in his lot 
en the winning side with Gustavus; the Danish Bishops of Strängnäs 
and Skara had been replaced by Bishops elect who were favourable to 
him, and the vacant sees of Vasteras, Abo, and Upsala (from the last- 
named of which Gustaf Trolle had fled) were likelv to be filled in the 
same way. Moreover, Gustavus himself was Just then in good odour in 
Home. He had indeed been accused of heresy by Christian II in 1521; 
and his sojourn at and allinnce with Lübeck lent colour to the charge. 
Hut his cause found a staunch defender in the famous Joannes Magni 
(Johan Magnusson), a Swedish scholar and canon of Linkoping who had 
lived away from his country for seventeen years without losing any of 
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his interest im its affairs. He had studied at Louvain under Adrian of 
Utrecht, & man very likeminded with himself; and in 1529 his old 
master, now Pope Adrian VI, sent him as Legate to Sweden. He arrived 
whilst the Diet of Strüngnäs was in session, was warmly welcomed, and 
in turn spoke very warmly with regard to Gustavus, and seemed to look 
favourably on his plans for restoring efficiency to the Church. So much 
pleased with him was the new Riksräd that it addressed a letter to the 
Pope begging that he and the Bishops might be empowered to set to 
work nt once. "To this request no answer was ever made, but soon after- 
wards the Canons of Upsala chose Joannes to be their Archbishop. 

Under these circumstances Gustavus, after having already in 1592 
claimed an aid from the clergy, made in 1523 an urgent demand for 
money upon Bishop Brusk, and issued a proclamation calling upon all the 
monasieries and churches to send him, 3 a loan, such church vessels and 
such money ns could be spared, the amount which cach diocese or monas. 
tery was expected to provide being stated in a schedule: ‘The result was 
not satisfactory, The demands of- the Lübeck ambassadors were indeed 
mortal offence at Rome. A letter from Adrian VI was presently received, 
saying nothing about the confirmation of the Bishops elect for which 
Gustavus had asked, and insisting on the restoration of Archbishop Trolle. 
The King wrote back in no measured terms, refusing to restore him 
and in November 2, 1523, in demanding confirmation for the Bishop 
elect of Abo, he threatened that if it was refused they would do without 
it, and that he himself would carry out the reformation of the Church. 
“Let not your Holiness imagine,” he concludes, “that we shall allow 
foreigners to rule the Church in Sweden.” Thes were plain words, and 
they appear to have had some effect. Early in 1524 the new Pope 
granted confirmation to Peter Magnusson, the Legate’s brother, Bishop 
elect. of Viisteris (in place of the former elect Peter Jakobsson or 
Sunnenvieder, removed for disloyalty): and thes on Rogation Day there 
vas consecrated, in Rome, the Bishop from whom the whole of the later 
Swedish episcopate derived its succession. 

Meanwhile Gustavus’ position was not growing easier, Soon after his 
accession a war für the recovery of Finland had greatly taxed his 
resources, This was followed by an expedition against the “ robbers" 
stronghold” of Siren Norby in the island of Gotland, which wna 
rendered difficult by the ill-concealed jealousy of Denmark and Lüberk, 
and became a positive dunger when Bernhard von Mehlen, the German 
knight to whom Gustavus had given the command of the expedition, 
turned traitor and endeavoured by means of it to reconquer Sweden for 
Christian I. Nor were things better at home. The further demand 
for money which he was foreed to make upon clergy and people alike 
Gave rise to serious discontent. When Peler Sunnenveeder was removed 
from Västerås for disaffection, as has been mentioned above, he Hed to 
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Darlecarlia, together with Knud, the Provost of Visteras, at one time 
Archbishop elect of Upsala, who hed also been turned out, and there 
they raised the standard of revolt. One plot followed another, now on 
behalf of Christian IL, now on behalf of опе of the Stures, and again, 
early in 1527, on behalf of a pretender to their name. Gustavus found 
no great difficulty in suppressing them, and generally took severe mesaures 
of reprisal; but he could not prevent their recurrence: An entire 
readjustment of burdens, as between the clergy, the nobles, and the 
people at large, was plainly needed; and when the King convoked 
the general Diet of Viisteras to meet in June, 1527, it was with the 
deliberate intention of taking action in the matter, 

But it was no longer merely or chiefly a question of money: during 
the last few years Lutheranism had made great strides in Sweden, and 
the whole status of the Swedish Church was now at issue. The first 
preachers of the new opinions were Olaus and Laurentius Petri (Olaf 
and Lars Peterson, b. 1497 and 1499), the sons of a hlacksmith at 
Orebro, who had sent them to study at Wittenberg with no idea of the 
consequences which were likely to follow. On their return to Sweden 
in 1519, Olaus went to Striingniis, where, as master of the Chapter 
school, he soon acquired a great influence over the Archdeacon, Lauren- 
tius Andreae (Lars Andersson, 1482-1552). For a time his teaching 
aroused no suspicion, and his sermons preached nt the diet of Stringniis 
made a great impression; but he had already roused the suspicions of 
Bishop Brask, who accused him of heresy in a letter dated May 7, 1525, 
and from this time forward was constantly urging Gustavus to take action 
against him. At first the King seemed bo agree, though he urged that 
persuasion was a better remedy than force. But the inducements to 
take the other side were very strong; and before long, partly from 
interest and partly from conviction, he had decided: to give his support 
to the new preachers, still protesting however that he desired to reform 
and not to overthrow the Church. 

In the summer of 1524 he summoned Olaus Petri to Stockholm as 
city clerk, sent his brother to Upsala as professor of theology, and 
made Laurentius Andreas, already his Chancellor, Archdeacon of 
Upsi, The advancing ware was checked for a moment in the 
autumn, when the iconoclastic excesses brought about at Stockholm 
by two Dutch Anabaptists, Knipperdalling and Melchior Rink, cused 
a reaction of popular feeling and drew from Gustavus m stern con- 
demnation. At Christmas, however, a discussion held in the roya! 
palace bctween Olaus Petri and Peter Galle, a champion of the old 
order, on the subject of the sufficiency of Scripture, once more gave 
them confidence: und in February, 1525, Olaus publicly set the rules of 
the Church at defiance by marrying a wife. A few months afterwards 
Gustavus directed Archbishop Magni to set on foot the translation of 
the Bible into Swedish, "Phe work was actually planned out and the 
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books allotted to different translators; but, apparently owing to 
opposition of Brask, it was never carried out; and the vacant place was 
in part filled by a version of the New Testament, mainly the work ой 
Andreae, which appeared in 1526, followed subsequently, in 1540-1, by 
a much better translation of the whole Bible, which was edited and 
largely made by Laurentius Petri. In the same year (1526) Gustavus 
sent a series of doctrinal articles to the prelates, intending to use their 
replies as the basis for & second and more exhaustive theological disputa- 
tion; and although this plan fell through owing to the natural reluctance 
of some of the persons concerned to submit their faith to the tribunal 
of popular opinion, the answers of Peter Galle were published, with 
disparaging comments by Olaus Petri. 

While thus undermining the elaims of ecclesiastical authority, the 
| King was also making insidious attacks upon the property of the Church. 
He systematically billeted his troops upon the monasteries: he left no 
means untried to get a hold upon their internal affairs; he sought out 
legal pretexts for reclaiming lands given to them by his ancestors. The 
property of the Bishops suffered in like manner, and especially that of 
the richest of them, the aged Brask, whom the King seems to have 
despoiled with special malice or poliey. — Archbishop Joannes Magni 
suffered even worse things. Injudicious letters which he had written to 
ecclesiastics abroad subjected him to a charge of conspiracy, on which he 
was arrested and imprisoned. The King allowed him to leave Sweden in 
the autumn of 1526, ostensibly on an embassy to Poland; but it was 
really a banishment, from which he never returned. He took up his abode 
at Danzig and was soon afterwards confirmed by the Pope and conse- 
erated with the barren title of Archbishop of Upsala. And thus at 
length the way was prepared for further encroachment. By the terms 
of the summons, the Dict of Visteras was to discuss questiona of faith, 
and especially the relations between Sweden and the Papacy. 

The Diet met on June 24,1527. There were present four Bi | 
four canons, fifteen lay members of the Riksrdd, one hundred anıl twenty- 
nine nobles, thirty-two burgeses, fourteen deputies of the miners, and 
one hundred and four of the peasants. For the first time in Swedish 
history the Bishops were degraded from thetr place of honour next the 
King and were ranked below the senators. Smarting under the affront, 
they held a secret meeting before the session of the following day, at 
which, instigated by Brask, they signed « set of protests, a copy of which 
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was found fifteen years afterwards under the floor of the cathedral, 
against anything that might be done in the direction of Lutheranism or 
contrary to the authority of the Pope. When the Dict again met the 
Chancellor arose in Gustavus’ name, reviewed the events of his reign, 
and urged the necessity for a larger revenue, plainly pointing to the 
ecclesiastical property as the only source from which it might be 
obtained. Brask replied on behalf of the Bishops, saying that they 
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sould not help the state of the kingdom; that they would do all in 
their power to put down abuses, but that, being directed by the Pope to 
defend their property, they could not do otherwise, This brought 
Gustavus himself to his feet. He enquired whether the members of 
the Diet considered this a fair answer. Ture Jönsson, the oldest 
amongst them, replied that it was, “Then,” said Gustavus, “I will no 
longer be your King, and if you can find one who will please you better 
I shall be glad. Pay me for my property in the kingdom, and return 
what I have expended in your service; and then I solemnly protest that 
I wil never return to this degenerate and thankless native land of 
mine.” With this outburst he strode from the hall and left them 
to discuss at their leisure; He knew what the result must be; he 
had made Sweden, and it could not do without him, They had all 
the power in their hands, whilst his only asset was his own person- 
ality. But it-was enough; and after three days the members of the 
Diet sent to. say that they would conform to his wishes in all 
Gustavus was now master. ‘The Orders, with the exception of the 
clergy, made their proposals for dealing with the crisis. Contrary to all 
precedent, these proposals were formulated by the Aiksrad instead of 
being voted on by the whole Diet; but the resulting decree, the famous 
Vüsteràs Hecess, was nevertheless put forth in its name. It provided 
that all episcopal; capitular, and monastice property which was not 
absolutely required (and of this Һе wos the judge) was to be handed 
over to the King: all the lands exempt from taxes (Frülscjord) which 
had been given to the Church since 1454 were to revert to the original 
owners; taxable Innd (Skattejord) was to be given up however long it 
hed been alienated, Preachers were to set forth the pure Word of God 
and nothing else, whilst on the religious question in general a disputa- 
tion was to be held in the presence of the Diet, and a settlement to 
be made on it ssa basis. The disputation, if held at all, was naturally 
of no importance; and the Diet proceeded, on Jume 24, to pass the 
Fästeräs Ordinantie, consisting of twenty-two regulations on the subject 
of religion. By these, detailed provision was made for the confiscation 
of the bulk of the Church property, in accordance with the terms of the 
Recess. No dignitaries were to be appointed until their names had 
been approved by the King; parish clergy were to be appointed by the 
Bishops, subject to removal by the King in case of unfitness; small 
parishes might be united where it was desirable, the Gospel was to be 
taught in every school, compulsory confession was abolished, monks were 
not to be absent from their monasteries without licence from the civil 
authority, and- sọ forth, The result of these Ordinances was to pive the 
King all tho power that he could wish for over the Church. Dispirited 
and alinost heartbroken, the sged Brask before long obtained permission 
to visit the island of Gotland: which was part of his diocese, an 
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brethren dared to oppose Gustavus’ will. | "ef 
Nor was it only the ecclesiastical order that suffered. In Sweden, 
unlike Denmark, none but the King gained power through the 
Reformation. The Hiksrüd, once all-important, was now nothing more 
than a complaisant royal Council As leader of a popular movement, 
Gustavus had triumphed over the nobles, who were now glad to make 
commer. cause with the peasants wherever they were aggrieved. It 
should however be noted that one of the Viisteras Ordinances gave the 
nobles the right to recover all their property which had been acquired 
by the churches and convents since the redaction of the year 1454, an 
important concession. ‘There were revolts from time to time, generally 
directed in part at any rate against the new ecclesiastical order, as for 
instance in West Gotland in 1529 under Ture Jönsson, nnd again on 
& larger seule in 1542 under Nils Dacke. But they were in general 
easily put down, and always left Gustavus’ power stronger than before. 
Nor wus this all, ‘The inevitable result of the changes which were being 
made was to put into abeyance rights which formerly belonged to one 
class or another of the community. ‘These were by degrees seized upon 
by Gustavus as a kind of’ extension of his prerogative royal; and before 
long he was exercising without opposition an authority which no previous 
King of Sweden had ever possessed. In a Council held at Ürebro early 
in 1540, the chief nobles were made to take an oath acknowledging 
Gustavus’ sons, John and Erik, w the legitimate heirs to the kingdom ; 
and the Act of Hereditary Settlement, passed on January 13, 1544, 
formally recognised hereditary succession in the male line as the rule of 
the Swedish constitution, Meanwhile the ki gdom grew greatly in 
wealth and importance. Under Gustavus’ influence the mines of the 
north became vast sources of wealth; manufactures grew up everywhere, 
and commerce was fostered by treaties with England, France, Denmark, 
and Russia, Before his death, which took place on Michaelmas Däy, 
1560, he had mised Sweden to a condition of unexampled prosperity, 
and had prepared the way for the great epoch of the next century, 
We now return to the Swedish: Church. Although the Ordinances 
of Västeräs had shorn it of its grandeur and delivered it into Gustavus’ 
hands, they had not abolished its essential character, On January 5, 
1528, the Bishops elect of Skara, Stringnis, and Abo were consecrated 
by the Bishop of Vüsterüs “by command: of the King,” without the 
confirmation of the Pope indeed, but with the L:CCUDSECOTHer rites; and ot 
the following day Gustavus himself was crowned by them **with great 
pomp” in the Cathedral of Upsala, ‘The monasteries were deprived of 
most of their property, and many of them ceased to exist at once: 
but the rest only died away by degrees, until at length there 
remained but a few nuns in the cloisters of Vadstenn, Nadendal, 
Skenninge, and Skog, who lived on the King’s bounty. But oo man 
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in al Sweden died for the old fito OA. certain number of the clergy 
were deprived, but the bulk of them still went on; and their general 
condition may perhaps be gauged by the fact that in not a few cases 
they married their former housekeeper or mistress in order to 
legitimatise the children. The Bishops had lost much of their property, 
but were still comparatively well off; for many years the new Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, Laurentius Petri (called Nericius), consecrated in 
1531, used to support some fifty students in Upsala, and Bishop 
Skytte of Abo supported eight abroad. 

Gustavus himeelf did all in his power to prevent changes see 
forced on a reluctant people. A synod held at Ürebro in 1529, under 
the presidency of Laurentius Andreae, provided that a lesson from the 
Swedish Bible should be read daily in all esthedrals, and that evangelical 
preachers should be appointed to carry the new doctrines about the 
country: but the King was so careful to preserve the old ceremonies, or 
such of them a2 “were not repugnant to God's Word,” that he roused no 
little indignation amongst the more extreme Reformers as having fallen 
away from the Gospel. In 1528 he issued an ordinance insisting ороп 
the payment of the legal dues of the clergy. ‘Ten years later, when the 
nobles seemed to have learned too well the lesson which he had given 
them in the despoiling of churches, he restrained and rebuked those 
whose religious zeal manifested itself only in the way of destruction. 
“After this fashion,” he said, “every man is a Christian and evangelical.” 
Yet he recognised no limits to his own power: “it behoveth us as a 
Christian monarch,” he wrote to the commons of the northern province, 
“to appoint ordinances and rules for you; therefore must ye be 
obedient to our royal commands, as well in matters spiritual as 
temporal" In 1540, when Laurentius Andreae and Olaus Petri were 
put on their trial for treason in not having made known to the King a 
conspiracy, the existence of which they had learned in confession, the 
Archbishop was compelled to be their judge. They were condemned to 
death, and only obtained pardon by the payment of a large fine. 

But although Gustavus ever denied that he was setting up a new 
Church in Sweden, the changes became more pronounced as time went 
on, both in doctrine and discipline, Olaus Petri was putting forth a 
continual siream of tracts and pamphlets in Swedish which reflected his 

trict Lut | und by degrees they had a considerable effect. 
The first Swedish service-book, Een Handbock páà Şwensko, appeared in 
1529; it wus followed in 1580 by a hymn-book, and in 1591 by the 
first Swedish " Mazs-book ". (Ordo. Missae Surticae), the Eucharistic 
doctrine of which was the “Consubstantiation” of Luther's earlier days; 
all these were many times reprinted in subsequent years, though the use 
of the Latin service was by no means everywhere abolished. Gustavus 
himself gradually went further. He repudiated prayers for the dead, 
and confession; for instance, he refused on his deathbed to listen to the 
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c when they urged him to confess his sins and seek absolution, He 
seems at one time almost to have contemplated the discontinuance af 
the episcopal office. In 1539 one George Norman, who had been recom- 
mended to him by Melanchthon, was appointed, by a commission not 
unlike that which had been given by Henry VIII to Cromwell a few 
years before, to superintend and visit the clergy and churches of Sweden; 
and a general visitation of the whole kingdom took place under: his 
auspices in 1540, From 1544 the King refused to give the episcopal 
As time went on, the dioceses were divided up into some twelve portions 
in all, each under its Ordinary. That this division was in itself desirable 
is likely enough, for the old dioceses were very large and unwieldy. 
Moreover some at any rate of Gustavus’ new Ordinaries were in 
episcopal orders; e.g. when the old diocese of Abo (Finland) was 
subdivided into Abo and Viborg, the two new Ordinaries, Michael 
Agricola (who had previously been vicar-veneral of the whole diocese) and 
Paulus Jousten, were consecrated ‘as Bishops together by Bishop Bathyid 
of Strüngnis in 1554. Nevertheless the effect of his action was 
undoubtedly to cast a slight upon the episcopal Order, and had there 
not been a reaction subsequently it must have been highly prejudicial 
if not fatal to the continued existence of episcopacy in Sweden. 

The nine years of Gustavus' son and successor Erik XIV (1580-9), 
for some time the suitor of Elizabeth of England, were years of 
disaster for the Swedish State, and not less ao for the Church, He 
inelined towards Calvinism, and already during his fathers lifetime an 
overture had been made by Calvin towards the Swedish royal Hise by 
the joint dedication of a writing to father and son. It was ineffective so 
far as Gustavus was concerned, but Erik on his accession at once hegan 
to show favour towards Calvinists, announced his intention of making 
Sweden a refuge for distressed Protestants, and used his authority in 
the Church to bring about the suppression of a few fast days and other 
observances of the old order. His wasteful extravagance from the first 
pressed heavily on the State. But the real afflictions arose in the latter 
part of his reign, when he was engaged in wnr both at home and 





or only by incompetent persons, and the schools ceased to exist. At 
length in 1569 Erik was dethroned by his brothers, John and Charles, to 
whom their father had left hereditary dukedoms, and who seem to have 
agreed upon a joint conduct of the government after Erik's deposition ; 
and some years later he was brutally murdered in prison, in pursuance 
of a vote of the members of the Hiksräd, both lay and clerical. 

The new King, John Ш, was a scholar and a theologian, whose 
reading of Cassander and other similar divines led him to lay all 
possible stress upon the ancient order of the Swedish Church, whilst 
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his love for his consort, Catharine, the sister of Sigismund I] of Poland, 
who was a Roman Catholic, inclined him to seek a reconciliation 
with the Pope, if it could be obtained on reasonable terms, Under 
his influence a new Church order was drawn up by the aged Arch- 
bishop Laurentius Petri and put forth by authority, which became the 
basis of the practice which prevails at the present day. In this order 
care is taken for the education and examination of the clergy, though 
the use by them of books of Homilies; suchas the Postilla of Olaus Petri, 
is permitted. Latin psalms and prayers may still be used, and confession, 
excommunication, and public penance are provided for. ‘The Bishop is 
elected by the clergy and others having competent knowledge, and con- 
him to the Bishop, who either ordains him or another in his place; but 
it is to be noticed that the same form of service is to be used whether 
the person so “consecrated” is previously a layman or a minister from 
another charge, ‘There are also assistant clergy or chaplains, to serve 
in the larger parishes, Before long the King was able to make further 
changes. "The old Amon ded in October, 1578; in June of the 
following year “the principal divines” were convened for the election of 
a successor, and “the votes of the great majority" were given to his 
son-in-law, Laurentius Petri Gothus, who was a student of the 
Fathers, and in many ways likeminded with the King. 

In December the Archbishop elect was confirmed by the King 
of the restoration of the convents, prayers for the dead, and the venera- 
tion of saints; and on July 15, 1575, he was consecrated “according 
to the complete Catholic use,” with mitre, crosier, ring, and chrism, 
which were also used by the new Archbishop in future consecrations of 
that juriadiction over his suffragans which had almost ceased to exist 
under Gustavus; and another gave the Archbishop and Chapter of 
Upsala a voice in all elections of Bishops, Other changes were made of 
the same general character, and some of the old convents were reopened. 
In 1576 & more important step was taken: a new liturgy on the lines 
of the reformed Roman Missal, the so-called “Red Book of Sweden” 
(Rida Boken), was published; it was- fathered by the Archbishop in a 
preface, but was really the work of the King and his secretary, Peter 
Fechen, It was adopted, after considerable opposition (in which the 
Bishops of Linkoping and Strüngnüs took part) at the Diet of 1577; 
and the King did his best to foree it upon the whole Church. But he 
was never able to compel all the country clergy to we it; and bis 
brother Charles, the Duke of Södermanland (afterwards Charles IX), the 
ablest by far of the “brood of King Gustavus,” not only refused to 
adopt it, but made himself the champion of the Ayrko-ordning of 1871 
and of all who sufficed for their fidelity to it. The result during 





John's lifetime was estrangement, and very. nearly civil war, between 
the brothers ; after ius death it led to the triumph of Lutheranism at 
All this time the King was carrying on negotiations with the Papacy. 
So early as 1572 Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius was writing hopefully of his 
conversion. In 1576 two Jesuits from Louvain, Florentius Feyt and 
Laurentius the Norwegian, appeared at Stockholm in the guise of evan- 
The Cardinal gave directions that the last-named was to extol faith and 
depreciate works without faith, to preach Christ as the only mediator, 
and His cross as the only means of salvation; “and thereupon,” he pro- 
ceeded, “let them show that nothing else has been preached in the papal 
Church” We know from their own account thet at the King’s bidding 
they concealed their real condition and were taken for Lutherans; and 
the clergy were compelled to receive their instruction, which was carried 
on in the spirit of Hosius directions In the same year the King 
authority in Sweden. It soon became evident that he was asking for 
conditions which were not likely to be granted; he demanded, amongst 
other things, the concession of the Cup to the laity, the partial use of 
Swedish in the liturgy, the surrender of clerical exemptions, toleration 
of the marriage of the clergy (though with a preference for celibacy), 
and the condonation of all that had been done in the past. | 
The time was past for such concessions, althourh hopes of something 
of the kind were held out more than once by Cardinal Hosius in his 
letters. In 1577 however the Jesuit Antony Possevin was sent to the 
north, with a commission as Legate to the Emperor, and instructions to 
use all his influence with King John. He made his appearance in the 
following year; and so great was the impression which he produced upon 
the King that after a few interviews, ns we are told in his reports, John 
declared his willingness to make the Tridentine profession of faith with- 
out waiting to see what concessions the Pope might be willing to make 
towards Sweden. He accordingly did so, made his confesion and was 
absolved (penance being imposed upon him for the murder of his brother, 
for which he had always felt the deepest remorse), and received the 
Communion in the Roman manner. This year, then, marks the zenith 
of the papal influence. About the same time Bishop Martin Olafsson 
of Linköping, who hud always been opposed to the direction in which 
for calling the Pope antichrist, Luther's Catechism, which had been used 
in the schools for some years, was made to give place to that af Canisius: 
many ‚Jesuits were admitted into the country, on one pretext or another, 
and large numbers of Swedisli boys were sent abroad to be educated in 
their seminaries; above all, the primatial see was kept vacant for 
four years after the death of Laurentius Petri Gothus in 1579, in the 
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hope that it might next be filled by an Archbishop of the Roman 


This hope was doomed to be disappointed, for the proposed surrender 
proved to be less attmetive on a nearer view, The King's plans in 
religion were closely bound up with political schemes which had for their 
object the obtaining for himself the duchies of Bari and Rossani in 
right of his wife, whose mother was a Sforza: and these had just received 
a check. Gregory XIII declined to make the concessions which John 
thought that he had been led to expect; and on further consideration he 
found himself too honestly convinced of the essential soundness of the 
E Church to be content to give up all that had 
been won already, "The last shreds of the influence of the Romanising 
party disappeared entirely after the death of Queen Catharine in 1584; 
the Jesuits and their fautores were once mare expelled : and John, after 
turning his thoughts for a moment towards the orthodox east, settled 
down to the work of consolidating the Swedish Church us he found it. 

Not long afterwards, however, the question was reopened, and in a 
more acute form, by the death of John Ш on November 17, 1592. The 
crown fell to his son Sigismund, who had elected King of Poland in 
1586, and who was a convinced Roman Catholic, With the consent of 
the Aikerdd, his uncle Duke Charles at once assumed the government in 
his name; and together they resolved to make provision for the main- 
tenance of Protestantism before the new King arrived. The Add was 
anxious that the matter should be dealt with by certain members of 
their own body in conjunction with the delegates of the clergy; but 
Charles had made his brother promise two years before that a general 
wsembly (Ayrko-mite) should be held, and he assented to the demand of 
the clergy that it should take place now. Accordingly a synod was 
convened which was attended by deputies both clerical and lay from all 
paris of the kingdom, though Finland was but sparsely represented. 
There were present, in addition to the members of the Riksräd, four 
Bishops (most of the sees were vacant, and were filled whilst the Synod 
was still in session), over three hundred clergy, and nearly as many nobles 
and representatives of the citizens, miners, and peasants. "The famous 
“ Upaala-mite™ was opened on February 25, 1599, Nicolaus Bothniensis, 
one of the professors of theology at Upsala, being chosen as speaker. 
The asembly first laid down the rule of Scripture ax the basis of all 
doctrine Then it sought a doctrinal standard; and the obvious. one 
was the Augsburg Confession, which had already been commonly accepted 
in Sweden, though it hud never been definitely adopted by the Swedish 
Church. The articles were now gone through one by one, after which 
it was solemmly received as the confession of the Swedish Church. 
Luther's Catechism was aguin made the basis for instruction in religion ; 
the use of the “Red Book” was abolished, and Laurentius Petrf’s Church 
Ordinance once more became the standard of worship, subject however 








to a certain amount of pruning in the mutter of ritual. After this the 
Synod proceeded to the details of practical reform. 

The Upsala mite may be considered the coping-stone of the Swedish 
Reformation. Sigismund came to the throne with the knowledge that 
his new kingdom had made a definite stand from which there could be 
no withdrawal; and although many efforts were made during his reign 
on behalf of Roman Catholicism, first for concurrent establishment, and 
then for bare toleration, the issue was never for a moment doubtful. 
The Swedish Church was definitely committed to Lutheranism: the 
clergy continued to bean estate of the realm down to the middle of the 
nineteenth century ; and separation from the national communion was so 
severely punished that until modern days organised dissent was practically 
unknown. 'lhe endeavours of Charles IX, the most learned of the royal 
brothers, to widen the doctrinal basis of the Swedish Church, were on the 
whole unsuccessful. But it was not only in Sweden that the mote had 
far-reaching consequences, ‘The definite adhesion of Sweden to the 

burg Confession gave strength to the cause of Protestantism 
everywhere: it opened the way for the Protestant League of the North 
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NOTE ON THE REFORMATION IN POLAND, 


Tur Heformation in Poland, although its influence on general 
European history in the period treated in this volume is comparatively 
alight, has some features of special interest. It pursued its course for 
nearly half-a-century without material hindrance either from the nations 
government or the authorities of the Church. During this era iis 
difficulties arose principally from the dissensions of the Reformers, from 
the independence of the nobility, the ignorance and apathy of the 
oppressed peasantry, and the want of sympathy between the country 
and the towns, where the German element was strong, and between the 
burghers and the nobles. Thus the evolution of a national Reformed 
Church was impossible; the Reform movement never obtained any vital 
hold on the mass of the people; and no united opposition could be 
offered to the forces of the Counter-Reformation, when at length they 
began to act. On the other hand the lack of organisation, of combina- 
tion, and of national and ecclesiastical control, left the way free for the 
most hazardous and audacious speculations. Every man’s intellect was 
a law to himself, and heresy assumed its most exorbitant forma. 

The conditions of the Church in Poland called for reform not les than 
elaewhere, The Bishops were enormously wealthy; and the character of 
the episcopate was not likely to be improved by the measures of 1505, 
and 1524, which were intended to exclude all but nobles from the 
bishopries, The right of the King to nominate to bishoprics was 
practically recognised. In 1459 a memorable attack was made upon 
the administration of the Polish Church by John Ostrorog, a man not 
only of the highest rank, but of great learning. His indictment, made 
before the Dict, foreshadows the general demand for a reform of the 
Church, though nothing is said about doctrine. ‘The excessive authority 
of the Pope, the immunity of the clergy from public burdens and public 
control, the exactions of the Papacy, the expenses of litigation before the 
Curia, indulgences, simony, and the requirement of fees for spiritual 
offices, the unworthiness and ignorance of monks and clergy, the en- 
couragement of idleness, are all put forward with по sparing hand. 
Owing to the privileges of the Polish nobility the power of the ecelesi- 
astical Courts was less in Poland than elsewhere, and excommunication 
was openly set at defiance, On the side of doctrine Hussite influence, 
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preading in Poland during the fifteenth century, prepared 
Û oR; and the fact that nearly a half of the subjects of the Polich 
Crown, the Slavonie population of the South and East, professed the 
faith of the Greek Church, familiarised the Jagellon Kings with diver- 
gences in faith, and the people with the existence of other beliefs. 

It was not long before the movement initiated by Luther spread to 
Poland, and it appeared first in Polish Prussia, the western part of the 
territory of the "'eutonic Order, ceded by it in 1466 to King Casimir HI. 

was the first centre of an active propaganda, and the urban 
population favoured the new opinions, The ecclesiastical authorities 
endeavoured to act with firmness, but found their authority insufficient. 
In 1525 the Reformers captured the town government, and the Reforma- 
tion was set on foot. But in the following year Sigismund L then King 
of Poland and Grand Duke of Lithuania, took forcible measures to 
suppress the Reform. In this, almost the only energetic step taken by 
that King against the spread of Reform, he was actuated by political 
motives, In 1523 ‘Albert of Brandenburg, the last Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order, had adopted the Reform, and in 1525 he converted 
the dominions entrusted to his charge into « hereditary dukedom; and 
Sigismund feared that the Reforming tendencies of West Prussia might 
lead the inhabitants into eloser political relations with the emancipated 
master of East Prussia. In spite, however, of Sigismund's Serie? 
success at Danzig, Lutheran opinions continued to spread, and finally 
triumphed in Polish Prussia, 

In Poland itself frequent acts against the new opinions were passed 
by ecclesiastical synods, in 1527, 1590, 1532, 1542, and 1544. But 
the Church was powerless in face of the famous Polish privilege, “nemi- 
nem captivare nisi jure victum," and the other immunities of the nobles. 
The ecclesiastical Courts were regarded with general contempt. The 
hostility of the Diets was undieguised. In 1538 they forbade the Polish 
clergy to receive any preferment from the Pope, in 1548 they abolished 
annates, and in 1544 they subjected the clergy to ordinary taxation. 
Sigismund I issued an order in 1594 forbidding Polish students to study 
at foreign universities, but this order was cancelled in 1543; and the 
inaction of Sigismund proclaims either his impotence or his lack of zeal. 
His son, Sigismund II Augustus, who succeeded in 1548, was probably 
rather friendly than indifferent. In amy case the power of the King was 
little; and individual nobles took what line they pleased without ie 
ence to King or Church, 

In these circumstances not only did Lutheran views spread freely, 
but other heresies appeared. A society was formed at Cmcow, under 
the influence of Francisco Lismanini, which not only ventilated the 
opinions of the more orthodox Неби, but also cast doubt upon the. 
doctrine of o RR [n 1548 the асана Poland received a 

great impulse by the expulsion from Bohemia of the Bohemian Brethren, 
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a sect which received a definita organisation about 1456, and had mir- 
vived through many vicissitudes, preserving many of the more advanced 





Ferdinand, after other repressive measures had failed, expelled them from 
his territories: and on their way towards Prussia they found temporary 
hospitality in Posen, where they were entertained by Andreas Gorka, 
the Castellan of Posen. The Bishop of Posen, however, before long 
cured their expulsion: they passed into Prussia, leaving behind, however, 
шапу converts; and their congregations afterwards evangelised many 
districts of Posen and of Groat Poland. 

The reign of Sigismund Augustus (1548-72) saw the Polish Refor- 


Reform; but although the clergy procured the martyrdom of a poor 
priest, they found themselves helpless against the nobles. The Diet of 
1552 left to the clergy the power of judging heresv, but deprived them 
of the authority to inflict any civil or political penalty. In the same 
year a Polish Reformer, Modrzewski, laid before the King a remarkable 
and moderate scheme of national ecclesiastical reform: but there was no 
authority capable of carrying it out. In 1556 licence assumed the 
form of law, and the principle of cujus regio was carried to its extreme 
consequence, when the Diet enacted that every nobleman could introdyce 
into his own house any form of worship at his pleasure, provided that 
it was in conformity with the Scriptures. The King at this time also 


mass in the vernacular, communion in both kinds, the marriage of 

priests, the abolition of annates, and a National Council for Refo 

and the union of sects, He received in the following year a stinging 

reprimand from the fiery Pontiff for an offence in which he was little 
юте than a passive agent, 

The Reformation seemed to be triumphant But excessive liberty 
was 4 source of weakness. ‘The Bohemian brethren, indeed, formed a 
durable union with the Genevan Churches in Poland in 1555; The 
former were most powerful in Posen and Great Poland, the latter in 
Little Poland and Lithuania. But the Lutherans were'a persistent 
obstacle to union, It was hoped that the return of John Laski (à Lasco) 
to his native land in 1558 might put an end to divisions "This member 
of a noble Polish house had listened to the voice of Zwingli and Erasms 
in his youth, and afterwards had renounced his prospects of high pre- 
ferment in his own Church in onder to preach reform. — His self-denying 
labours in East Friesland had been crowned with success, and as head of 
the community of foreign Reformers in London he had won a reputation 
beyond the Channel His gentle nature, and the moderate character 
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of his opinions, which, although they were nearest to those of Calvin 
and Zwingl, were caleulated to give the least possible offence to the 
Lutherans, raised great hopes of him asa mediator, But he died in 
1560, having effected nothing. 

Protestant dissensions continued, and the Protestant cause was further 
discredited by the activity of the anti-Trinitarians, Lismanini had 
openly dented the Trinity, and Bernardino Ochino in 1564 found many 
hearers, He was expelled, however, very shortly. ‘The Unitarians had 
their centre at Pinczow, near Cracow, and among their leaders were 
Peter Gonesius,a Pole. Even in the face of this double danger, from 
their own advanced wing and from the Catholic side, the Protestants 
failed to achieve unity, At length at the synod of Sandomir, 1570, 
mutual toleration rather than union was arranged between the Lutherans 
on the one hand, and the united Church of Genevans and Bohemians on 
the other. Thus the critical time of the death of Sigismund Augustus 
in 1572 found the Protestant sects widely spread in the Polish dominions, 
enjoying virtual toleration, but probably not very deeply rooted in 
the Polish people, compromised by advanced freethinkers, and barely 
concealing their mutual antagonism, 

Meanwhile dangers were arising. The direct efforts of Stanislaus 
Hosius, the mission of Lippomani i 1555, and that af Commendoni in 
1563, did little to check the Reformed opinions But from the intro- 
duction of the Jesuits into Poland at the suggestion of Cardinal Hosius 
in 1504, and from the transfer into their hands of the institutions of 
higher education founded by him in Poland, dates the beginning of a 
more insidious and effective opposition, which was destined in a period 
beyond our present scope to attain complete success. 

This brief note may serve to show the position of the new religions 
in Poland down to the death of Sigismund Augustus. But the name of 
Socinus is so closely linked with the religions history of that country and 
with that of the dissidentes de religione (the appellation given in Poland 
in 1573 to the adherents of the Reformation, though afterwards extended 
in its significance), that a word must be said about the two well-known 
teachers of that name. Lelio Sorzini was a native af Siena, born in 
1525. Attracted early by the writings of Luther, be made himself 
suspected at home, and travelled widely throughout Europe, comin 
into contact with all the leading Berne He visited Poland tie 
and doubtles found kindred spirits there; he probably influenced 
Lisnanini; but although the audacity of his opinions and the free 
expression of his doubts seem to have caused him to be regarded with 
suspicion by more orthodox Reformers, he docs not appear to have 
actually denied the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. He died in 1562. His 
nephew, Fausto Sozzini, passed the line. He also was born ut Siena 
in 1539, He came to Poland in 1579, after the anti-Trinitarian 
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поп һай long been developed there: Under TER of the 
Transyly ian Prince, Stephen Bathory, the sect ] flourished, and 
had acquired in the town of Hacow its own school, church, and printing- 
press. Sozzini speedily won great influence, and was able to influence 
the doctrines of the Unitarians, Eventually the sect received his name, 
aud was known as Soclnian, 

The distinctive doctrine of the Socinians. was the denial of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the teaching of One God. They recognised 
divinity in the Father alone, and denied it to the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. They reverenced Christ as the Messiah, as a teacher and a 


followed nlso the Bible as their guide and standard ; giving it their own 
interpretation, which differed from that of the Protestants and of the 
Fathers of Nicaea. They rejected the Augustinian doctrine of original 
sin, and believed that salvation was to be obtained by conscientious 
following of Christ's hing, and virtuous living. They Tejected 
therefore also the doctrine of the Atonement. Baptism was for them 
ouly the symbol of admission into the Christian communion, and the 
Land's Supper a mere memorial, This remarkable sect had its origin 
in the active brains of speculative Italians, its favourable ground for 
growth in the religious liberty or anarchy of Poland, but it received its 
detinite orgunisation, its tenets, and its name from Fausto Somini. 


CHAPTER ХҮШ. 
THE CHURCH AND REFORM, 


Tire necessity of reform and of a spiritual regeneration of Catholicism 
had been acknowledged aguin and again at the opening of the sixteenth 
admitted by the Sacred College, and at each Conclave the whole body of 
Cardinals pledged themselves to reform. Commissions were appointed 
but nothing came of them; and the Fifth Lateran Council (1518-17), 
instead of reforming the evils that had resulted from excessive centrali- 
sation, did little mure than lay down the * plenitudo potestatis" of the 
papal monarchy with an insisteney that had hitherto found expression 

The vested interests of the officials of the Roman Court were in fact 
too strong for the forces working for reform; and the mesures which 
might have obvinted the schism and nipped the revolution in the bod 
were not taken until it was too Inte. The opponents of reform had the 
strength of a group of men working together with a definite knowledge 
of what they wanted to defend The Catholic reformers on the other 
hand were scattered, voices in the desert, with no means of common 
action. Nor, when opportunities occurred to them, were they for long 
agreed as to the particular lines reform should take ‘The seeds of the 
inter divisions among the Catholie reformers existed from the very first, 
and the course of eventa soon led to those differences becoming acute. 
For men desired reform from very different motives: The ascetic tem- 
jerument saw nothing but the moral abuses nnd the corruption of the 
clergy ; the humanist desired a greater freedom of thought, and a certain 
toleration of divergences of opinion which was abhorrent to the doctrinal 
reformer. The latter gas: with the humanist the wish for & recon- 
struction of the traditional dogma, but wished to see the line between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy drawn with no uncertain hand, Ultimately, 
two great parties evolved themselves among the Catholic reformers: the 
one desired conciliation and the discovery of a common ground on- 
which the old and the new idexs might be harmonised; the other, while 
sharing with the former party its indignation at the moral corruption of 
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the Church, yet perted company with it with regard to the reform of 
doctrine. The supremacy of St Thomas and of the great scholastics 
must be preserved, and the whole body of dogma which the Middle Ages 
had evolved must be retained. Concession of any kind was not to be 
heard of; and this party believed that a further increase of the powers 
of the Papacy and of the centralisation of authority was the surest 
safeguard of the Church. The former party wished for a real Catholic 
reformation; the latter succeeded in reducing a movement which started 
with so great a promise to little more than a counter-reformation. It will 
be our purpose in this chapter to sketch the steps by which this was 
brought about, and all real reform, such as might have concilinted 
nascent Protestantism and preserved the unity of the Western Church, 
was made impossihle. 


The aspirations of scattered individual) for reform first found a 
nucleus and an organisation in the “Oratory of Divine Love,” founded 
at Rome towards the end af the Pontificate of Leo X. "This famous 
and upright laymen who were connected with the Court of Rome in that 
day. ‘They met for prayer and meditation in the little church of 
Santi Silvestro e Dorotea in Trastevere and discussed means for Ње рші: 
fication of the Church. Almost every tendency of thought and tem- 
perament among the Catholic reformers was to be found there. Caraffa 
and Sadoleto, Gaetano da ‘Thiene and Giberti were alike members, The 
ascetic and the humanist, the practical and the doctrinal reformer met 
together and worked in harmony. Their numbers were some fifty or 
sixty in all In the last years of the Pagan Rennissance, when its weaker 
elements were coming to the surface, and when decadence rather than a 
new interest in life was becoming its keynote, there was thus growing in 
numbers and influence a party full of promise for the future history of 
the Church, A stem and almost Puritan moral ideal was combined 
with a belief that there was no essential antagonism between faith and 
eulture, between profane learning and Christian knowledge. As the 
great medieval theologians and scholastics had interpreted Christianity 
ledge of their time, so now in the Oratory of Divine Love the feeling 
found expression that the work had to be done afresh, and that the new 
revelation given to men by the Renaissance must be incorporated into 
the system of Christian thought, 

Nor was it only the desire for a closer alliance between Christianity 
and humantsm which bound many of these men together. Augustine 
had always been a force in the medieval Church, and the Augustinian 
elements in its theology were ever again asserting themselves and claim- 
ing supremacy. The attraction of Augustine felt so strongly by Luther 
was not felt only by him, ‘The end of the fifteenth and the beginning of 
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he sixteenth centuries were marked by a renewed study of St Augustine 
in many quarters, and by a consequent revival of the Pauline ideas of Jis- 
tification in different forms, As Reginald Pole said in ont of his letters, 
the jewel which the Church had so long kept half concealed was agai 
brought to light. This trend of thought found expression in the writings 
of Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajetan, and for some time was looked on 
with favour in the highest quarters of the Church. ‘That section of the 
Oratory of Divine Love which wished to spiritualise theology and to 
deepen the bases of the Christian life found ample support in the 
accepted theolagy of the day. 

Venice was the home from which came many of the thinkers of this 
type in the Oratory of Divine Love. After the Sack of Rome in 1527 its 
members were scattered; but in п short Lime many of them met again at 
most influential of the new members. Giberti had become Bishop of 
Verona in 1524, and his household became a new centre for the reforming 
movement, His administration of his diocese set an example to other 
prelates; and his reform of his clergy served in many ways as a model to 
the Fathers at Trent, though he himself’ did not live to take any active 
part in that assembly, At Padon Reginald Pole spent many years, and 
though he was only o layman his manner of life and conduct of his 
household were not unworthy to be compared with those of Giberti. The 
University of Padus numbered then among its teachers some of the most 
eminent scholars of the day, and it was one of the centres of the Christian 
X Hensisance Modena also was one of the strongholds of the Catholic 

reformers; Giovanni Morone, «ho afterwards with difficulty escaped the 











charge of heresy, was its Bishop. Sadoleta, Bishop of Carpentras, Gregorio 
Cortese, and other leaders of the movement either were Modenese or had 
been connected with Moden The union of scholarship and holiness of 
life with zeal for practical reform, as exemplified in these men, is rare in 


The movement for reform from within thus inaugurated in Italy did 
not become a power in official circles in Rome until the pontificate of 
Paul IL The paper reforms of the Fifth Lateran remained a dead 
reign, nevertheless, will ever. be memorable from his confession that the 
source of the poison which wus corrupting the whole Church was in the 
papal Court, nay even in the Pontiff’ themselves, Ignorant of the 
world, ignorant of the forces at work in Home itself, Adrian was helpless. 
If be had bad any measure of success, his reforms would have been of a 
eege ee kind alone. Having lived. most of his life in 
St "Thomas was his master, and he did not wish to go beyond the work of 
the greatest of medieval thinkers. Adrian was a precursor of Curaifa 
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and the later Counter-Reformation, uber Mun of the peace-loving 
Contarini and the learned Giberti 
Clement VII, of the House of Medici, was well-meaning and wished to 
than it TET er The: bell through which the 
Papacy passed during his pontificate was indeed paved with good in- 
tentions, but they all came to-nothing. The cares of the temporal power 
and the interests of his family left little time for the reformation of 
society. Still in 1624 the Roman Congregation was eet up to reform 
| the clergy; but in the troublous years which followed, leading up to 
the Sack of Rome, little could ny done, Giberti, who with Nicholas 
the Cardinal of Capua, appears to have influenced Clement's 
poliey in, thote: early yeara of his reign, had little time to spare from 
secular affairs; and it was not until he finally retired to his Bishopric of 
Verona that he obtained an opportunity of playing the part of a reformer, 
This, while the Teutonic lands were rapidly falling away from the Church, 
nothing was done iu Rome itself to heal the abuses which all men 
acknowledged to be crying for reform, 
| There was one remedy for the Church's evils which was à nightmare 
to Clement, A reform of the Church by a- free General Council was 
& cry which grew in intensity and sprang up from many quarters as 
Clements vacillating reign dragged on its way. Luther had a appealed 
Seri ihe Pos to » ise Gema] Cousdila and the appeal was echoed in 
the German Diets. Charles himself took up the idea; but, as it soon 
came to be seen that what Charles meant by & General Council was very 
different from that desired by the Protestants, the enthusiasm for it soon 
cooled down in Germany; and the idea of a National Council for the . 
settlement of the affairs of religion took its place. At times, when it 
was a useful weapon to be used against the Pope, Charles also gave the 
idea of a National Council his support; but he sincerely desired the con- 
vocation of an Ecumenical Council, and he fell back on the alternative 
only when the conduct of the Papacy forced his hands. General Councils 
had ominous memories for the Papacy since the days of Pisa, Constance; 
and Basel; and Clement no doubt felt that the government of the 
Church daring his pontifieste would not stand the ordeal of a public 
examination. HT ера AE оа апі вое 
could foresee whither they might ultimately lead. Clement succeeded in 
putting off the evil day st the price of Etting i | 
their own course. 

With Clement's successor, Alessandro Farnese, who took the title o£ 
Paul ПІ (1554), а пеж ега began; and at last the party of Catholic 
IURE NUM. QUE opportuni One of ihe first acts of the new Pope 
wes to confer a э Һа upon Gasparo Centarini; and soon after 
ae E e ed the cred purple The leaders 
among the Catholic reformers were summoned to Rome. On January 30, 
1536, a Bull was read in the Consistary for the reform of many of the 
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papal offices, but it was not published; and in the summer of the sme 
year Paul appointed & commission of nine to report an the reforms that 
were needful. The nine members of the commission were Contarini, 
Caraffa, Sudoleto, Giberti, Pole, Alcander, Fedeorivo Fregoso, Gregorio 
report presented im 1537 is the well-known Consilium delectorum cardi- 
nuiium e aliorum praelatorum de emendanda ecclesia, The great principle 
to which they return again and again is that laws ought not to be dis- 
pe with save for grave cause, and that even then no money should 

taken for dispensation. ‘To the system of money payments they trucs 
the chief evils of the Roman Court. Everything could be obtained for 
money, however hurtful it might be to the general welfare of the Churcli. 
The report does not confine itself to the evils at the fountain-head. The 
whole Church was infected with corruption. Unfit persons were habitually 
upon the revenues of benefices which made it impossible for the holder to 
live an honest life.  Expectatives and reservations had a demoralisi 
effect. Hesidence was ect 






and exemptions from the authority of the Ordinary enabled leaders of 
no better than the sculars, Scandals were frequent in the religious 
residence, and accumulated offices in their persons. Indulgences were 
excessive in number, and superstitious practices were too often encouraged. 
Much evil had followed from the granting of marriage dispensations ; 
and absolutions far the sin of simony could be obtained for a mere song. 
In Rome itself the services were slovenly conducted and the whole priest- 
hood was sordid. Loose women were openly received even in the houses 
of Cardinals, Unbelief grew and y disputations on 





trivial points disturbed the faith of the vulgar. It was the duty of the 


Mother and Mistress of all Churches to lead the way in the ame: 

Simultaneously with the appointment of this remarkable commission 
for reform Paul III published a Bull (May 99, 1596), i i 
General Council to meet at Mantua in May, 1597; and a Bull of 
Reformation was published in September, 1536. But the renewal of war 
prevented the: Council from ssermbling, and its meeting was deferred. 
Meanwhile little was done to carry out the proposals of the reform 
commission. It was decided on the suggestion of the Cardinal of 
Capua, Nicholas Schomberg, not to publish the report, as it revealed 
* many grave scandals in connexion with the Holy See. The docu- 
ment was however pri y printed in Home, and by some means 
& copy reached Germany. It was republished there with scoffing 
comments, ‘This incident shows that there was little chance of any 
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papal attempts at reform being regarded in Germany as seriously 
intended. A beginning was indeed made at Rome. The offices of the 
Datary, the Chancery, and the Penitentiary were overhauled: and 
a report signed by Contarini, Caraffa, Aleander, and Badia—the 
“ Consilium quattuor delectorum a Paulo IT super Hieformatione sanctae 
Romanae Ecclesiae "—»was in the autumn of 1537 presented to the Pope. 

But in reality little seems to have. been done, The General Council 
never met at Mantua. The Duke did not desire its presence in his 
territory ; and the war between Charles nnd Francis made it practically 
impossible. ‘The Council wes then summoned to meet at Vicenza on 
May 1, 1438, but it again had to be postponed. It soon becume clear 
that the Pope's zeal for reform was rapidly waning. Contarini did 
his: best to stir him up to action. In his *" Epistola de potestate 
Pontificis in usw clavium™ and in his “De potestale Pontificis in 
Dom Do Toni d he ешрпа si: Gei the propositions that the Papacy 
was a sacred charge, and that its powers were to be used for the 

i of the Church and not to its destruction. In all Contarinis 
writings the conception of the Papacy as a monarchy and not m 
tyranny appears. It is a monarchy over freemen, and its powers are 
to be used according to the light of reason. Though the Catholic 
reformers held strongly to the divine mission of the Papacy im the 
Church, they distinguished carefully between the legitimate and the 
illegitimate exercise of its authority. Freely the Papacy had received, 
freely it should give, The whole official system of the Curia with its 
fees and extortions had become a scandal. An iniquitous traffic in 
sacred things had grown up. Contarini appealed to the Pope to root 
out effectively this canker, which was destroying the spiritual life of the 
Church. In November, 1538, Contarini travelled with Paul III to Ostia, 
and they discussed his writings. “Our good old man," as Contarini 
calls him in a letter to Pole, made him sit by his side, and talked with 
him about the reform of the compositiones, "The Pope 
feeling that his Hopes were thus awakened anew at the moment when 
he was about to give way to despair, 

Sarpi doubts the sincerity of Paul III with regard to reform. He 
believes that the Pope took up various projects of reform merely as ап 
excuse to prove that a Council was unnecessary. But Surpi's prejudice 
always blinds him to any good action on the part of a Pope; and there 
is little doubt that Paul was in earnest in wishing to remove the graver 
abuses of the papal Court. But he was au old man. when he nscended 
the papal throne, and his energy did not increase with years; more- 
over, he was not a zealot, possessed with one overmastering idea. The 
interests of his family, his own personal comfort, and the dignity of the 
Holy See, were to him things that were not to be lightly risked in the 
carrying out af any scheme of reform, 
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Nothing eame immediately of his talk with Contarini in the autumm 
af 1538; but in the spring of 1540 a fresh, and, as it appeared, a 
more energetic beginning of reform was made in Rome, In Aprii 
Giberti was summoned from his diocese to give the seared College the 
benefit of his experience ; and commissions were appointed for carrying 
out reforms in the Apostolic Chamber, the Rota, the Chancery, and the 
Penitentiary. The hopes with which the pontificate had begun were 
fully revived. Giovanni Morone, the papal Nuncio in Germany, had again 
and again in his letters pressed upon the Pope the necessity of a Council 
and of energetic measures of reform, if the Church was to be saved in 
Germany. Morone’s instructions ordered him to be as conciliatory as 
possible; and it seemed that moderate men on both sides might arrange 
an understanding. ‘The proposal of Faber, the Hishop of Vienna, to 
condemn as heretical a series of propositions selected from Lutheran 
writers, ete He hr the Pope. The failure so far of the 
attempts to assemble a General Council made Charles fall back on a 
series of national conferences, in which endeavours were made to find 
some common terms of agreement that might serve as a basis for the 
action of the Ecumenica) Council when it should meet. 

It was in pursuance of this policy that the famous Religious Colloqu’ 
Hagenat (June, 1540) and at Worms (November, 1540), The detailed 
story of the negotiations belongs to the history of Germany; but the 
discussions which took place are of interest to us ns showing the extent 
of the reconstruction of the Church system to which the most liberal 
of the Catholic reformers were prepared to consent: Agreement was 
arrived at on the fundamental articles of Original Sin, Free Will, 
and Justification. With regard to the last, a neutral formula was 
arrived at midway between the Lutheran doctrine and that formulated 
later at ‘Trent. Justification was two-fold, and depended both on 
“inherent” and on “imputed” righteousness, It was attained by faith ; 
but that faith must be living and active, The marriage of priests might 
be permitted but not encouraged, as also communion in both kinds. 
On the general doctrine of the Sacraments, and especially on the doctrine 
of the Eucharist, agreement was found more difficult: and when the 
papal prerogatives came on for discussion a clear divergence of opinion 
showed itself. It was clear thnt, after concessions an both sides, a 
considerable gulf still remained between them. Moreover, even if the 
| ers could come to terms, there were still Luther and the Popo 
to reckon with. Luther wes suspicious, even unduly suspicious, of all 
papal advances; and he refused to believe in the sincerity of proposals 
in which his old adversary Eck had a share. The Pope, on the other 
hand, unhesitatingly rejected any ambiguous definition of the papal 
prerogative and of the doctrine of the Sacraments; and the agreement 
on Justification was viewed with suspicion in Rome, and only tolerated 
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after much explanation, It was clear that no final settlement could be 
carried at the conference, which was accordingly brought to an end by 
the Emperor at the beginning of June, 1541. | | 

Something at any rate had been gained, and the bezinnings of a 
peaceful solution had been made, ‘That complete success should have 
been attained at Ratisbon wad probably impossible from the first. The 
exigencies of the political situation at the time made it the interest 
of the enemies of Charles to prevent a settlement of the religious 
difficulties, which it was feared would strengthen his hands. More 
it was clear that the Catholic reformers were no longer as united as 
they had been; and their influence over the Pope was evidently lessening, 
Caraffa was drifting apart from his colleagues, and was rapidly becoming 
the leader of n party whose spirit was very different from that of the 
gracious idealists with whom he had been nmeociated. 'The future of 
Catholicism lay in the balance; and the next few years would determine 
for centuries the attitude of the Roman Church towards the modern world, 
ibi politics, and its thought. It may be that when the Colloquy of 
Ratisbon took place it was already too late to save the unity of the 
Church in Germany, But to contemporaries even that did not seem 
quite hopeless. Tt was difficult for men living in Ehe midst of the drama 
to realise how far tlie world had moved from its’ old orbit and how few 
of the old landmarks remained. To declare dogmatically, however, 
that the attempt at compromise made at Ratisbon was doomed to failure 
from the first is to assume that Protestantism and Catholicism had 
already taken up the definite positions which they reached at the end 
of the century. In the case of Catholiciam, however, it was only after 
a struggle, the issue of which was long doubtful, that its attitude was 
definitely determined. 
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The revival of religious life comhined with a strict adherence to the 
old scholastie dogma—ihe feeling, as Cameseechi put it, that men had 
the Catholic religion, and only desired that it should be better preached — 
revealed itself first in an awakening of the old religious Orders and the 
formation of others to meet new needs. ‘The numerous exemptions from 
episcopal jurisdiction possessed by the old Orders had given rise to many 
grave abuses, atid contributed to the slackening of their spiritual life. 
Spain, the home of religious orthodoxy united with religious geal, led 
the way in reform. The achievenient of national unity at the end of 
the fifteenth century brought with it a revival of the Spanish Church. 
The State used the Church for its own purposes, and the royal authority 
became all powerful. The Spanish hierarchy, though always fervently 
Catholic, was never ultramontane, Papal interference was carefully 
limited; and, with the aid of the revived Inquisition, Ximenes reformed 
and the morals of the Spanish clergy soon compared favourably with those 
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of the rest of Christendom. A revival of Scholasticism in its Thomist 
form took place, of which the great Dominican Melchior Cano became 
Inter the chief exponent. Macedo de eae e ый 
episcopate. Bishops were not merely curates of the Pope. The nobler 
sides of medieval Christianity were again displayed, tn; taz wurid by e 
Spanish Church. Tha Parker aiis tha boern ge 

intellectual Deieren veni saben. lieci аата 
human freedom and the rights of conscience, were there ako; but ina 
narrower sphere the seeds were being sown of one of the greatest 
religious revivals the world hes seen. ‘The line which events took in 
Spain could not fail in time to react upon the Catholic reform movement 
in Italy; and that reaction became more and more powerful. The 
inspiration of the movement in Italy was at first indigenous; but in 
time the gloomy fanaticism of Spain overshadowed it and crushed out 
its more humane elements, 

But in ita beginnings the movement waas a spontaneous expression ol 
the single desire to make the Catholic religion once more a reality, With 
many it took the form of a restoration of the primitive austerity of the 
older Orders. Gregorio Cortese recalled to its ideal the Italian Benedictine 
Congregation, reorganised in. 1504, and impressed upon it it» duty of - 
supporting the Church by its learning. The Camaldolese, an offshoot 
of the Benedictines founded by St Romuald in the eleventh century, were 
reformed by Paolo Giustiniani, a. member of a noble Venetian family. 
A number of these monks under his direction led an ascetic life at Maseaccio, 
between Ancona and Camerino. After his desth in 1528 Monte Corone, 
became the centre of the new Congregation; and the Order spread rapidly 
throughout Southern Europe. The old monastic Orders, however, only 
set an example which, powerful for good though it was, went but a 
little way in restoring Catholiciam among the people. It was reserved 
for the Franciscans and for new religions societies to bring about a 
revival of popular religion. In 1588 Matteo de' Bassi was authorised 
by Clement VII to found n reformed branch of Fronciscans, pledged to 
revive the simple rule of their founder. They came to be known as 
Capuchins from their garb. Simple and superstitious, they appealed to 
the populace; EE E are 
the people Religion was vulgerised in their hands, and their influence 
was not altogether far good. Some of them embraced Protestant ideas: 
and for & tune the Order was viewed with some suspicion. But to 
the Capuchins more than perhaps to any other organisation does the 
Roman Church owe the preservation of the mass of the Italian people 
in her fold. 

The older Orders of monks and friars were, however, unequal by them- 
selves to achieving the regeneration of Catholicism. ‘The secular clergy in 
many parts had fallen into a lower state of degradation than the regulars; 
and it was one of the chief concerns of the Oratory of Divine Love to 
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bring the parish priests toa sense of their high calling. Tyo of the 
members of the Oratory, Gaetano da Thiene and Giovanni Pietro 
Caraffa, took the first active steps to effect this reformation. Gaetano 
dz 'Thiene, of un ancient family of Vicenza, was one of the pronatarı 
participant: at the papal Court under Julius IL "The life, however, became 
He was one of the earliest members of the Oratory, After a short 
time he left Rome and worked in Vicenza nnd Venice, preaching to 
the people and doing good works. His experience there taught hin 
that the weakness of the Church was largely due to the inefficiency and 
corruption of the parochial clergy. Accordingly, in 1523, he returned to 
Home with the idea of founding a society to remedy this evil. "There he 
again met Caraffa, who at once fell in with his views; and the two worked 
together to achieve this end. The Canons Regular of St Aucustine may 
have suggested to Gaetano da Thiene the Order which they obtained the 
permission of Clement VII to found in 1524. 

The new society was to consist of ordinary secular clergy bound 
together by the three mouastic vows. They were to be, in short, secular 

jests with the vows of monks. The reformation of the clergy and a 
е of contemplation were to be the objects of the society, 

The new society is important, not so much on account of its own 
work among the secular clergy as for the example it st. It always 
remained small in numbers, and its membership came to be confined to 
the nobility. Though the original conception was due to Gaetano da 
Thiene, yet it was from Caraífa that the society took its name. It 
became known as the Order of "Theatines after his sce of Chieti ('Theate). 
It was no doubt largely due to his administrative ability and power of 
organisation that the society was a success, It found many imitators. 
Milanese, 1528, by Girolamo Miani, son of & Venetian senator: and 
st Milan the Order of Barnabites was established about 1530 by three 
were extremely successful in their labours; and their society carried 
into practice far and wide the scheme which Gaetano da Thiens 
had been the first to conceive for the improvement of the secular 








Quietly and unostentatiously, with little active assistance from the 
papal Court, the regeneration of Catholicism in Italy was thus begun. 
Caraffa was the guiding genius in the work, so far as a movement which 
was so wide can be connected with a single man; and it was pregnant 
with importance for the future that he was growing more and more 
estranged from the liberal Catholic reformers, with whom he had 
at one time worked in the Omtory of Divine Love. The path which 
reduction of papal prerogative, and a considerable restatement of the 
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traditional dogma, meant s hreak with the past which, when its full 
import dawned upon them, shocked Caraffa and those who cling to 
medieval Christianity. The Ratisbon proposals of 1541 opened their 
eyes, and the parting of the ways came, ‘The group of Catholic reformers 
split in two, und the division paralysed for a time the work which had 
been begun with the Consilium de emendanda ecclesia. Until it was clear 
that a reform of morals would not entail any surrender of medieval 
theology and of the medieval system of Church government, Carnffa and 
his friends made impossible any general scheme of reform. "The new 
Orders, the ‘Theatines, the Barnabites, and the Capuchins, were restoring 
Catholicism rapidly on the old lines. Their work went steadily on, and 
meanwhile it was enough to wait, Er hen ноза сина 
and not as Contarini, wanted it to bedone. ‘The progres wever, 
was not as rapid as might have been wished, until two agencies appeared 
upon the scene which became the most potent of the forces that re- 
generated Catholicism, and breathed into it a militant : making 
all conciliation impossible. ‘The Inquisition—the Holy Office for the 
Universal Church—and the Society of Jesus were the new organisations 
which achieved the work. 
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The Inquisition which was set up in Rome in 1542 by the Bull 
Licet initio was not new, but the adaptation of an old organisation 
to the changed conditions of the times, 'The tendeney to persecute 
appeared in the Chureh in very early days, but its lawfulness was always 
challenged ; and it was not until the eleventh and twelfth centuries that 
any deliberate attempt was made to persecute systematically. A wave 
of heresy then pasel over western Europe, Dualism and 
always prevalent in the East, obtained a firm footing in the West: and 
the south of France became their stronghold The Church became- 
alarmed at the spread of ideas which not only were subversive of 
Christian faith but threatened the foundations of society and morals. 
The crusading spirit wae diverted from the infidel to the heretic The 
Albigensian crusade achieved its purpose, But something more was 
needed than an occasional holy war upon heresy. ‘The work was taken 
in hand at first by the new episcopal Courts, which were beginning 
to administer the recently codified Canon Law in every diocese. But 
their action was spasmodic ; OGL, ae ee 
were reinforced by a papal Inquisition entrusted to the Dominic: 
Franciscan Orders. It was regulated by the papal Термез and ita 
authority was enforced by provincial Councils. ‘The Papacy however 
о of it; and side by side with it the old 
episcopal Inquisition went on, episcopate viewed the Inqui- 
sition with jealousy, and in the fourteenth cent EM IS ROM 
extent in limiting it» powers. In the fifteenth century its work was 
done and its activity ceased. It had stamped out heresy in Central 
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arope at an awful expenditure of human life and at the cost of a 
complete perversion of the spirit of Christianity. 

At the moment however when it was about to disappear Spain 
asked for its introduction into that country. ‘The problem of the Moors 
and the-lews prompted the request; and on November 1, 1477, Sixtus IV 
authorised Ferdinand and Isabella to set up the Inquisition in their 
States. The Papacy consented with reluctance; and both Sixtus IV and 
Innocent VIII reserved a right of appeal to the Holy See, But they 
were both obliged to give way; and by a brief of August 23, 1497, 
remain uncer its direct control, ‘The Spanish monarchy was responsible 
for it and used it as an instrument of State, though at times the terriñ 
with which "Forquemada did his work achieved its object; and when 
Ximenes became Chief Inquisitor in 1507 the Rerceness of persecution 
to some extent relayed. It was this third or Spanish form of the Inqui- 
sition the success of which "peres 1 to. Carnfia the setting up of an 
Inquisition in Rome to supervise the whole Church. The idea was 
warmly supported by Ignatius Loyola; and accordingly Paul IIL, by а 
Hull of July 21, 1542, set up the Holy Office of the Universal Church, 
Six Cardinals were appointed commissioners, and were given powers as 
Inquisitors in matters of faith on both sides of the Alps. The Papacy 
thus provided itself with a centralised machinery, which enabled it to 
supervise the measures taken for checking the spread of the new opinions, 
Pius IV and Pins V extended the powers of the Inquisition, and its 
organisation reached its most developed form under Sixtus V, who 
by the Bull Jmwnsa remodelled it along with the other Roman 
congregations, ‘The number of Cardinals composing it was increased to 
twelve; and there were in addition a Commissary, an Assessor, and a 
body of Consultors, who were chosen from among canonista and theo- 
logians, Beides these officials, there were numerous Qualificators who 

Ave their opinion on questions submitted to them, There were also 
an advocate churged with the defence af accused persons, and other 
subordinates. ‘The Roman Inquisition not only proceeded against any 
persons directly delated to it, but also heard appeals from the sentences 
of Courts of the Inquisition in other localities, Inquisitors were in 
addition sent by it to any place where they appeared to be needed, 

Though the sphere of active work- of the Roman Inquisition was 
canfined to Haly, it achieved the purpose, not only of stamping out 
Protestantism in the peninsula, but of minging back the old intolerant 
spirit into the government, of the Church. Conciliation and confessions 
of failure could not go hand in hand with the Inquisition. ‘The failure of 
Contarini at Ratisbon in 1641, followed by the establishment of the Inqui- 
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in it» narrower sense. A restoration of Catholicism hy violence and 
irresistible force was beginning, which wns driving the party of con- 
ciliation from the field and rendering all their endeavours useless. 
The proposals of the peacemukers were belied by the actions of the 


The Society of Jesus was the second of the two great organisations 
which rose up to save the tottering Church. What the papal Inquisition 
did for Italy the Society of Jesus did for the Catholic Church throughout 
forms of influence were posible; and im the Society of Jesus the most 
powerful missionary organisation the world has ever was placed at 
the disposal of the Papacy. With rapidity little short of marvellous the 
Society spread not only throughout Europe but to China and the Indies, 
and became one of the chief powers in the counsels of the Church. 
Jesuit Fathers moulded to à considerable extent the dogmatic decrees at 

emergence of the Papacy from the ordeal of the Council, 
with its prerogative increased rather than diminished, was largely dite 
to their efforts. 

Don Inigo Lopez de Reealde, their founder, was born in 1491 at the 
castle of Loyola in Güipuzeoa. He served ns n pase at the Court of 
Ferdinand of Aragon, and his youth and early manhood were devated 
to the profession of arms A severe wound which he received at the 
siege of Pampeluna in 152] lamed him for life. During a long and 
painful period of convalescence there fell into his hands several books 
dealing with the life of Christ and the hetoic deeds of the Saints. Sa 
deep an impression was made upon his mind that he determined to devote 
himself entirely to the service of God and transfer his allegiance from 
an earthly to a heavenly army. Restored to health carly in 1592, he set 
out as a knight errant of Christ and the Virgin, We hear'of him first 
at Montserrat at a shrine of the Virgin famous throughout Spain, But 
his stay here was short, amd we next find him mt Manresa not far from 
Montserrat. At Manresa, according to the traditional story, ІотаНия 
had his celebrated vision lasting for eight days, ih which the plan of 
his society was revealed to him and the method which he worked out in 
his Spirifwn! Exercises. 'There is reason to believe, however, that the 
evolution of his great idea was a very gradual process, and that he owed 
more to others than his disciples have been usually willing to admit, 
At any rate we know for certain that he left Manresa early in 1523 as a 
pilgrim for the Holy Land. He had already conceived the idea of 
founding & great society for thc service of the Church, But its exact 
nature was not yet at all clear in his mind. Ignatius had little know- 
ledge of the great world and its needs. To a Spaniard war with the 
infidel was an obvious jdea: and it is not surprising that the nquest 
of Jerusalem should occur to him at the first as the most landable object 
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652 dation of the Society of Jesus. [152457 
for his society, His stay at Jerusalem was not, however, very successful, 
A reckless enthusiast might canse trouble amidst a Mohammadan popu- 
lation; and Ignatius was refused permission to remain in Jerusalem and 
returned to Venice in 1524, 

But the long journey had left its mark on his mind. He perceived 
his ignorance of the world and his lack of education, and he determined 
to do his best to remedy these defects. From 1524 to 1598 he studied at 
the Universities of Barcelona, Alcala, and Salamanca: and in 1598 he 
proceeded to the University of Paris, It has heen suggested that fear 
of the Inquisition prompted him to this step; for twice, once at Alcalà 
and once at Salamanca, he hed fallen under its suspieion and narrowly 
escaped condemnation. At Paris Ignatius proceeded mare cautiously ; 
and the seven years of his stay there mark the crisis of his life when the 
visionary and enthusiast developed into an organiser and leader of 
men, Patiently and quietly, accepting no rebuff, he gathered round him 
one by one a little band whom he had infected with his enthusiasm, 
Pierre Lefèvre, a Savoyard, was his first disciple. Through him he 
obtained an influence over Francis Xavier, the future Apostle of the 
Indies, though he was no easy conquest. Diego (Jacobus) Laynez and 
Alfonso Salmeron, both Spaniards, were the next converts; and 
Nicholas Bobadilla and Simon Rodriguez soon followed. On August 15, 
church at Montmartre and made a vow of poverty and chastity. They 
also solemnly bound themselves to go to Jerusalem for the glory of God 
when they had finished their courses at the University ; but, if it was 
found impossible to do so within a year, they agreed to throw themselves 
at the feet of the Holy Father nnd place themselves absolutely at his 

Accordingly in 1537 they left Paris and went to Venice with the 
object of reaching the Holy Land. On the eve of their leaving Paris 
Lefèvre had gained three fresh recruits, Claude le Jay, Jean Codure, and 
Pasquier-Broust; when Ignatius, who had meanwhile visited Spain, 
rejoined his companions, the little band had thus increased to ten, 
They, however, found it impossible to proceed to Jerusalem in conse- 
quence of the war with the Turks, and therefore, in accordance with 
their vow, determined to offer their service to the Pope. It was at 
Venice that Caraflı and Ignatius met, and it is probable that it was 
Caraffa’s influence which brought home to Ignatius that there was more 
important work for him and his disciples nearer home. ‘The infidel was 
at the time less of a danger to the Church than the heretic; and, just as 
in the middle ages the transition from) a crusade against the one to a 
crusade against the other was easy, so now it was not difficult to persuade 








Ignatius that his true mission waa the extirpation of Protestantism and 


Caraffa would have wished Ignatius and his disciples to unite 


themselves to his favourite Order of 'Theatines, but to this Ignatius 
would in no way consent. He felt his own peculiar mission vividly, and 
what were to be the characteristic features of his Institute were rapidly 
taking shape in his mind. Though displeased by the refusal of Ignatius 
to conform to his wishes, Caraffa none the less gave him every encourage- 
ment. Carníffa's later dislike of the Society when he was Pope was due 
to deeper causes than Ignatius refusal to throw in his lot with him. 
The diplomatic skill which had marked Ignatius ever since he left Spain 
in 1528 displayed itself in the caution with which he approached the 
Holy See. Accompanied by Lefèvre and Laynez, he determined to visit 
Rome, leaving his other companions to carry on in northern Italy the 
work of preaching and teaching and the gathering of fresh disciples, 
which they had begun in Venice. He fell: it was necessary to survey the 
ground at Rome before attempting to to settle there. On his journey 
had a vision in a little church not far from Rome, which shows 
that the worldly wisdom which he had sequired had not dimmed his 
sense of a divine mission. God appeared to him in this wayside 
sanctuary, and he heard a voice saying, * Ego vobis Komae propitius ero." 
It was October, 1539, when the three enthusiasts reached Home. 
Reform was in the air; and, though, as we have seen, little was done to 
carry out the suggestions of the Consilium de emendanda ecclesia, yot 
Paul III was‘ ready to give every encouragement to amy scheme for the 
improvement of the Church which did not call for any great self-denial 
on the part of the Papacy itself. Ignatius and his companions were 
accordingly favourably received and authorised to preach a reform of 
manners in Rome. ‘The door thus being opened, Ignatius felt that the 
time had come to summon his other disciples to join him. At Easter, 
1538, the little band were again united; and the work which they had 
begun in northern Italy was extended to Rome, Contarini, as well 
as Caraffa, welcomed new allies and became their protector. It only 
remained for Iguatius und his friends to draw up a. definite Rule and to 
obtain confirmation from the Pope. 
one angie qi NM oca ES up indicating the objects and 
nati oposed Society. ‘Their petition was referred to a 
committee of. three Соганы, with Guidiccioni at its head, who at first 
unfavourably on the scheme. The needs of the day required 
the reform or suppression of cxisting religious Orders rather than the 
creation of new. Ignatius was however not discouraged. He worked 
on; and st length on September 27, 1540, the opposition was overcome, 
and by the Bull Jegimini militantis ecclesiae the Society of Jesus was 
founded. The Bull contained a recitation of the petition of Ignatius 
and his companions; and it is the only certain authority in our posses- 
sion from which we can learn the nature of his plan in its early form. 
The first thing which strikes the reader is that, while the obj of the 
Society ure clearly indicated, its constitution is only vaguely outlined. 
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654 he Constitution of the Society. [1540-1 
Its members are to bear arms in the service of Christ and of the Roman 
Pontiff, His Vicar, to whom they are to take a special vow of obedience. 
They are to be the militia of the Holy See, devoting themselves to its 
service whenever it may direct. As preachers and directors of consciences 
they are to work for the propagation of the faith, and above all b 
means of the education of the young, ‘They are to take the vows of 
poverty and chastity, and obedience to the General whom they set over 
themselves, in all things which concern the observance of their Rule, 
The power granted to the General is unprecedented in its extent 
The right of command belongs to him entirely. He is to decide for 
each his vocation and define his work, ‘This is the only indication in 
the Bull of the elaborate hierarchy af degrees which appears in the later 
constitution of the Society. At the same time this apparently absolute 
power granted to the General is limited by the fact that in certain cases 
he is to take the advice of his council, which is to consist, in impartant 
matters, of the greater part of the Society, while in affairs of less 
moment those members who happen to be in his immedinte neighbour- 
of probation before admission to the Society, there ja an apparent 
approximation to the constitutions of the older religious Orders, in 
which, however much stress might be laid on the duty of obedience to 
anthority, that authority was always bound to act in a canonical and 
constitutional! way. If then the scheme laid before Paul III contained 
the germ from which the matured constitution of the Society was to 
grow, yet there were also present in it elements which disguised the 
extent to which the Society was a new depurture. The language of 
Ignatius’ petition is not inconsistent in its main features with the future 
constitution of the Society, but it did mot necessarily imply it The 
unique nature af the new organisation was not fully realised by the 
еі) of the Roman Court. The limitation of the number of members 
did not intend it to grow to unmanageable size until its tendencies 
On April 4, 1541, six out of the original ten members of the Society, 
who were then in Rame—Lrnatius, Laynez, Salmeron, Le Jay, Pasquier- 
absent with the exception of Bobadilla had sent their votes im writing. 
Tguativs was unanimously elected. He, however, refused the honour: 
but he was again elected on April 7. At last on April 17 he gave way; 
and ou April 22 he received the vows of his companions at the ehurch 
of San Paolo fuori le mura, Thus began the generalate of Ignatius, 
which lasted until his death on July 31, 1558. ‘The fame of the new 
Onder soon spread throughout the Catholic world, and many fresh 
members were admitted to its ranks. A second Bull (Irgunctum nobis) 
was obtained from Paul III, dated March 14, 1549, which repealed the 








cause of tho former Bull limiting the number of members to sixty. 
BE Pe dial duiq Da frm: ie Sec мея 
w ê first of the š 
existence bo doubt unconeioniy modied hs scheme for ita gover 
himself did not altogether welcome—with the consequent mixture of 
e eous elements in the Society, made it advisable to strengthen 
the authority of the General and to weaken still further those checks 
ot his power which appear in the petition of 1540. In no other way 
could the unity of action of the Society be preserved. Judging from 
the part played after the death of Ignatius by Laynez, it is extremely 
probable that this development was largely due to his influence. 
However this may be, the change undoubtedly took place; and by « 
Buil of Pal 1I1 of October 18, 1349 (Li iti | officii), 
a Bull of J MI of J 21, 1550 (Erposit pastoralis o i 
e pover of the Generals Coaseil was stil farther Hrafted nnd othe 
were made in the original plan. Itis char from the language 
of both these Bulls that, though further drafts of the Constitutione had 
been laid before the Papal authorities, Ignatius had not yet reduced 
them to their final form. From the Bull of. Julius IIT it is evident that 
the system of a series of degrees in the Society was already shaping 
itself, but that the government of the Society had not yet become: the 
system of absolutism it Dee 
Julius III (1350-5) was y disposed towards Ignatius; and 
during his pontificate the Collegium Homanum and the Collegium 
Germanicum were set up in Rome, to both of which he granted an 
annual subsidy. His successor Marcellus П, the Cardinal of Santa 
Croce, had been one of the Legates at Trent. It was due to his 
influence that Laynez and Salmeron were present at the Council ax the 
theologinns af the Pope. With Marcellus the Counter-Reformation 
ascended the papal throne ; дын агай АШЫ ЫКЫ 
the t influence in the Roman Court. Bat he died three 
weeks after his election, und was succeeded by Carffs, who took the title 
of Paul IV. The new Pope immediately displayed hostility to the 
Order. A domiciliary visit was paid to the Gesù and a search made 
for arms. Paul's hostility to Spain made him suspect a body which 
had such close relations with that country. He, however, employed 
Laynez in connexion with his schemes for reform ; and it was only after 
the death of lgnatius that he interfered in the internal айта of the 
ty 
Laynes was elected Vicar-General on. August. 3, 1556, £o administer 
the affairs of. the Society until the Congreention could assemble to elect 
a new General, and to approve the Constitutions which Igustius had left. 
For various reasons lhe meeting of the General Congregation seems to 
have been delayed; and Laynez spent the time in preparing a final 
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edition of the Institute for submission for its approval. Dissensions 
meanwhile broke out; Laynez was accused of purposely deferring the 
meeting of the General Congregation in his own interests, Bobadilla, 
Rodriguez, and Pasquier-Brotiet were the leaders of the opposition, 
They appealed to the Pope against the arbitrary conduct of the Vicar- 
interregnum might rest with the Council of the Society. "The Pope 
then called upon Laynez to bring before him the Constitutions and 
rules of the Society. Cardinal Carpi was appointed to enquire into 
the matter, His report recommended the confirmation of Laynes as 
Vicar-General, but advised that in future he should be obliged to 
consult the Council, Laynez, however, managed to obtain from the 
Pope & second enquiry, which was conducted by Cardinal Ghislieri 
the future Pius V. It is not clear what the exact result of this second 
enquiry was, but Laynez skilfully managed to divide the opposition and 
paralyse tts efforts. At length on June 19, 1558, the General Congre- 
gation met; and July 2 was sppointed for the election of the new 
General, Twenty Fathers were present. Cardinal Pachecho superin- 
tended the election by order of the Pope, and Laynez was elected by 
thirteen votes out of twenty. "The assembly then proceeded to approve 
the Constitutions in the form they were presented to it by Laynez. 

Laynez had apparently won a great triumph. He had quelled the 
pposition to his authority. He had persuaded the assembly to accept 
the Latin version by Polanco of Ignatius! Institute, by which the abso- 
ute power of the General was secured. But he had reckoned without 
the Pope. When Paul TV heard that the General Congregation had 
confirmed the Constitutions of the Society without consulting him and 
were about to adjourn, he sent Cardinal Pachecho to demand the inser- 
tion of two alterations in the Rule. In the first place, the Jesuits were 
to be bound to recite the offices of the Church in choir as other religious 
Orders were bound to do; and in the second place, the office of General 
was to be for three years only and not for life. Paul IV evidently feared 
the power which the Constitutions of the Society would give to an 
able man to wield as he thought fit. The Society might become an 
imperium im imperio. The “black " might become a dangerous 
power behind the throne. fixed ato de the light of the later 
history of the Society, this is not an improbable interpretation of the 
action of Paul IV. 

Laynez saw there was nothing to do but submit. The General Con- 
gregation bowed to the wishes of the Holy Father and dispersed. The 
two alterations of the Rule were not incorporated in it, but are printed 
as an appendix to the edition published at Rome in December, 1558. 
Laynez could: do nothing but wait for better times. They were not long 
im coming. On August 18, 1559, Paul IV died and was succeeded by 
Pius IV, who did not sharé his predecessors dislike of thuc Order, Laynez 











seired a favourable opportunity of bringing before the Society the ques- 
tion whether а mere informal order of a Pope was binding on them; but 
they considered it better to bring the matter directly before Pins IV, 
who revoked the order of his predecessor-so fur as that was necessary, 
The Papacy thus gave way in its first struggle with the Society which 
was to be so often more a master than a servant. 

It has been necessary to describe at considerable length the early 
history of the government of the Society, in order to show how gradually 
it revealed its true nature to the world, and that absolution did not 
triumph without considerable opposition in the Society itself. The 
new institution, however, from i s very beginning, was the expresion of 
the principle of blind obedience to authority, Other Orders had incul- 
ented it aa a virtue; but none had provided so searching a discipline by 
which complete ascendancy could be attained over its disciples. More- 
over its purpose was not merely to produce Christian humility and the 
spirit of self-denial in the individual, It was to make each member a 
ready instrument for the purposes of the Society in its warfare with the 
world. A practical object was always the end in view—the triumph of 
the Church over hostile forces, the conquest af the hosts of Satan what- 
erer form they might asume. A perpetual warfare was to be waged, and 
suceess could only be obtained by faithful obedience to orders. ‘The 
theory of this discipline is developed in the Spiritual Esercises of 
St Ignatius, a work of genius in devotional literature. Though it owes 
its form to a considerable extent to the E:rercitatorio de la vida 
spiritual of Dom Garcia de Cisneros, the Benedictine Abbot of Mont- 
serrat, published in 1500, which Imatius no doubt found in use at the 
convent at Montserrat during his stay there, and to the writings of 
mystics such as Gerard Zerbold of Zutphen and Mauburnus (Johannes 

bably met with during his stay in Paris, yet it is no mere compila- 

jon. "Phe spirit which breathes through its pages differs from that 
which distinguishes most mystical writings, in that the absorption of the 
soul in God is not to be the end of action but the source of inspiration 
for further work. "The moral paralysis of. paritheism, the danger of all 
inystics, is avoided. A jing to the plan of the work the medita- 
tions are divided into four main divisions or weeks, In. the first period 
the course of the meditations is conducted so as to produce in the 
teophyte a kind of hypnotism, a passive state in which he will be ready 
to receive the impressions that it is desired to make upon him. In the 
Second week the glories of the Heavenly King and the privileges of His 
Service are set before the disciple. "The armies of Christ and Satan are 
Contrasted, and the demands that God makes upon men are set forth. 
The third and fourth weeks are devoted to meditation upon the sacred 
Story, the life and passion of Christ, and the enormity of human віп ; 
“nd finally the eternal joys of heaven are set before the disciple. 'To 
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gain them he must give up libertv and the freedom of thinking for 
himself. Absolute obedience to the bride of Christ, the Church, its 
doctrines and its life, is the only way of salvation. 

Such was the ideal which Ignatius set before the world in the 
Spiritual Exercises; und its spirit was faithfully reproduced in his Society, 
The Spiritual Exercises became the Bible of the Order and moulded its 
religious life. ‘The novice on admission was trained In its method. He 
lost his personality to find it again only in the Society. He himself was 
but raw material for the Society to mould as it would. All his faculties 
were to be developed, but the initiative was never left to him. The life 
of the Society was a life of mutual supervision and subordination. That 
there were diversities of gifts was fully recognised, hut no man might be 
were distinguished according as they were selected for the priesthood or 
for secular duties ; while those whose vocation was not yet clear formed 
a separate class called “indiferenta,” After a novitiate of two years, 
promotion was given to the grade of “scholastic” ‘Those who be 
to this class spent some five years in the study of arts, and then acted 
themselves as teachers of junior classes for a similar period. The study 
of theology followed for four or five years; and then admission might be 
given to the rank of spiritual coadjutors- Others however were cori- 
fned to the rank of temporal coadjutors. They were employed in the 
service of the Society amd ministered to its needs, and may be compared 
to the lay-brethren of other Orders. The great majority of members of 
the Society never passed beyond the rank of spiritual coadjutor. They 
took part in all the missionary work of the Society, in preaching and 
teaching. The heads of its Colleges and Residences were taken from 
this class ; birt they had no share in the government of the Society, which 
was confined to the * Professed of the Four Vows,” who were the Society 
in the strictest sense of the word. Besides the three ordinary vows, they 
took one of special allegiance to the Pope, undertaking to go whitherso- 
ever he might onder, ‘The higher offices of the Society were confined 
to them. Their number was always small in comparison with the total 
membership of the Society; and at the death of Ignatius they only 
numbered thirty-five. There was also & small class called the * Pro- 
fessed of the Three Vows,” which only differed from that of the spiritual 
eoadjutars in that the vows were taken in a more solemn way. It was 
reserved for those who were admitted into the Society for exceptional 





At the head of this elaborate hierarchy stood the General. His 
power was absolute so far as the ordinary affairs of the Society were con- 
cerned; but he could not alter its constitution except with the consent 
of the General Congregation. An intricate system of checks and 
‘counter-checks guarded against any part of the huge machine getting 
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beyond his control, a system to which to some extent he also was subject. 
Six assistants were appointed to keep a watch npon him, and the possi- 
bility of his deposition was provided for, Espionage and delation 
permeated the whole Society. Absolute as his authority was, the 
General felt that in the Society there was a great impersonal force 
behind him, which prevented him from departing from the spirit af the 
founder. 

Admirably fitted as such an organisation was, with its combination 
of adaptability and stability, to carry on the work of the Society with 
the lcast possible friction, yet it was inevitable that the influx of able 
men into the Society should lead to a variety of ideas, The intended 
unity of thought as well as action could only be partially enforced, and 
the ahler minds could not be made to think alike. A considerable 
Spanish opposition arose in the Society, which criticised what it thought 
to be certain evil tendencies in the body. Mariana wrote a work on 
the defects of the Order: and the theory of morals, which Pascal 
criticised, did not become prevalent in the Society without a яле. 
But in its first and golden age such division as there was did not weaken 
to any appreciable extent its unity of action, and it offered an unbroken 
front to the enemies of the Charch, i 

The spread of the. Society's organisation and- the ubiquity of its 
members in the first years of its existence were remarkahle, The Latin 
countries, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, were soon covered with a net- 
work of its institutions; and Jesuit Fathers became an influence in the 
counsels of Princes, North of the Alps progress was less rapid. In 
Southern Germany and Austria a foothold was obtained: but it was 
noL until after the final dissolution of the Council of Trent that much 
progress was made there, In France considerable opposition had to be 
overcome before the Society could obtain an entry at all: and its after. 
wards famous College of Clermont long lived ‘a precarious existence. 
Candid critics in the Church were not wanting, Melchior Cano called 
the Jesuits the precursors of Antichrist; and St Carlo Borromeo in 
their foundation, in the counsels of the Church, their missionary influence, 
at any rate outside the Latin countries, is commonly antedated. "Their 
educational system, which was à great advance on anything which had 
gone before, wns only gradually developed; and by means of it their 
greatest services to the Church were rendered, During the years in which 
the Council of ‘Trent sat, and in those immediately preceding, it was the 
inquisition which was the most potent weapon in the hands of the Papacy, 
The Jesuits rendered yeoman service at the Council itself, and their day 
tame when it was brought to a successful conclus 














Such were the forces at work in the Church when at length 
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circumstances allowed the long deferred Counci to meet, The Christian 
Renaissance, with it» ideal of the unity of faith and resson and its 
attempt to find a place within the Church for all that was best in the 
achievements of the human mind, its philosophy, ite science, and its art, 
wns rapidly being eclipsed by a new spirit, which claimed for Church 
authority complete control, and gave little scape to human freedom and 
sif realisation. The sacrifice of La intellect rather than its conseeration 
was demanded, Mankind was to remain in bondage to the dead hand of 
the past. The progress that was being rapidly made in human knowledge 
was to be ignored. Catholicism was never to go beyond its medieval 
exponents. Conciliation and compromise with the new views was conse- 
quently treason, and “No surrender " was the cry. 

Paul HI stood aloof and looked on as the new power grew in strength 
and mare itself felt in the Church. ‘The last of the Renaissance Fi 
he was liberal in his sympathies, but he never gave his whole confidence 
to any party. ‘The reformed and tolerant Catholiciem, which seemed 
дын ры АИ УШК КИ reign, found itself only partially 
supported, if not abandoned, and others were allowed to frustrate its 
efforts. Contarini, on his return to Italy after the Colloquy of Ratishon, 
was rewarded with the government of Bologna, but his influence was 
gane. Hir death occurred soon after, on August 24,1542, and he was 

the further disillusionment which the Council would have inevit- 
y brought to him. He was one of the noblest figures in am age 
ab bak нава ба аар UE Dake U Nie Giberti 
survived him little more than a year, dying on. December 80, 1543 ‘The 
les of Contarini and Giberti was an irreparable blow to the party of 
conciliation. Sadoleto, Pale, and Morane survived; but none of tbem 
had the force of character to fight a losing cause; and Pole and Marone 
ented their days in trying to vindicate their orthodoxy, the one by 
playing the part of a persecutor in England, the other by winding up 
the Council in the papal interest. For the time, however, Viterbo, of 
which Pole wax governor, became the centre of the remnants of that 
little band which had first found a commun bend in the Oratory of 
Divine Love. Everything now depended on the coming Council, and 
there was nothing but to await events, 

Though the Colloquy of Hatisban had failed to achieve any permanent 
result, yet the Emperor did not altogether despair of conciliation. The 
varying circumstances af the political situation from time to time affected 
his attitude towards the Lutherans; but he appears to have bad genuine 
desire all slong for a thorough reformation of abuses in the Church by а 

General Council, from which the Roman Court itself was not to be 
exempt. Paul ПІ, on the other hand, had little desire for a Council, 
at which it was clear, after the eventa at Ratisbon, that the papal 
prerogative was likely to be severely handled, It was impossible for 
him, however, to resist the demands of the Emperor altogether: and, 























after nn interview between them at Lucca, Paul III at length again 
agreed to summon a Council. Accordingly on. May 29, 1542, a Bull 
was published summoning a General Council to meet at Trent on 
November 1; 1642. ‘Trent was selected as the place of assembly, with 
the hope of satisfying the German demand that the Council should meet 
Italian, it was within the Empire and under the protection of Charles’ 
brother Ferdinand, At the same time it was easy of access to the 
Italian. Bishops, and was not so far distant as to be beyond the 
Pope's control, It was an ecclesiastical principality under its Hishop, 

In August, 1542, Parisio, Morone, and Pole, the Legates appointed 
to open the Council, started for ''rent; and the Council was duly opened 
on November 1, "There were, however, only a few Italian prelates present; 
and, as no more arrived, by & Bull of July 6, 1548, the Pope again 
made the Council impossible; and at the Dict of Speier in 1544 it was 
agreed that all proceedings egainst the Lutherans should be stayed until 
a free and general Council could be-held in Germany.. Charles also pro- 
mised to hold a Diet in which the religious questions should agnin be 
that an endeavour should be made to frame a scheme of comprehension, 
and that the Pope should not be allowed to stand in the way. 

The proceedings wt Speier seriously alarmed the Pope; and on 
August 5, 1544, he addressed a strong letter of remonstrance to the 
Emperor. The sin of Eli would be his, he wrote, if he did not lift up 
his voice against the unwarranted interference in the affairs of religion 
by the Emperor and the Diet. Toleration was pernicious, and the attempt 
to regulate the affairs of the Church in a national assembly largely 
composed of laymen unheard of. He was himself desirous of a reformation, 
and had declared this often by promising a Council; and it was the Emperor 
himself who, through the war, was hindering the one menns which 
could restore the peace of Christendom. The Pope now saw that it was 
necessary for him to take active steps if the control of the situation was 
not to pass out of his hands. Unless something was done, Charles might 
be driven to follow the example of Henry VII, and the German Church 
might fall away from the Holy See. The Council must be held in order 
to satisfy Charles, but it must be conducted with quite other objects than 
those contemplated by him. The formulation of doctrine should be- 
its chief business, — The old tmditional doctrine of the Church must be 
laid down afresh во аз іо шаке all conciliation of tho Protestants im- 
posible. All discusion of the papal prerogatives must be avoided: and 
the reform of practical abuses must take quite a secondary place. Having 
enunciated the Church's doctrine, the Council might leave to the Holy 
Father the carrying out of such reforms as were necessary, The Council 
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in fact was to be used as an agent of the Counter-Reformation aiid as 
another means to the defeat of Protestantism. 

All the resources of a skilful and patient diplomacy were now devoted 
to this end. A Bull was published on November 20, 1544, summoning 
the Council to meet on March 14, 1545: and Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese was sent to Germany to come, if possible, to an understanding 
with the Emperor. In September, 1544, the Treaty of Crépy had. been 
signed, and it was no longer so essential to Charles to keep om good 
terms with the Lutherans, The Emperor and the Papacy. soon began 
to draw nearer to one another. Charles refused to confirm the rights of 
the Lutherans without regard to the proceedings of the Council, but at 
the same time he proceeded with the greatest caution, He did not feel 
strong enough as yet to proroke a gencral contest with German Protest- 
antism. ‘The ‘Turkish danger was ngain imminent, and the Imperial 
tressury was empty, It thus came about that, when at length the 
Papacy was willing to proceed actively with the Council, the Emperor on 
the other hand wished to defer it for a time, as it seemed likely to drive 
the Lutherans to desperation. Charles accordingly at the Diet of 
Worms in 1545 allowed the religious question to be again discussed, 
and proposed another colloquy of the theologians. Until the Diet was 
concluded he requested the Pope to defer the opening of the Council. 
Pan! Il vigorously protested against what was nothing short of an insult 
to the Council; and the negotiations proceeded, Charles even went so 
far as to propose the transference of the Council to a really Germar 
town, from Trent which was only German in name, and the Pope replied 
by threatening to translate it to Rome or Bologna. Charles then saw 
that further concession was necessary, as he could not afford to risk the 
hostility of the whole of Germany, which this transfer would inevitably 
provoke. In October, 1545, accordingly, after the conclusion of the Dict 
of Worms, he requested the Pope to open the Council ns quickly as possible 
at Trent; and informed him that the religious negotiations- at the Diet 
were not seriously intended, and that their only purpose was to deceive 
the Protestants until his military preparations were ready and. he should 
be able to crush them. 

The negotiations that led up to the opening of the Council thus 
ended ina triumph for the Papacy; and the Protestants had little to 
expect from а Сое] which began under such auspices. ‘Their only hope 
luy in à conflict of interests between the Emperor and the Pope, and these 
Powers how appeared m close alliance. Their agreement was not however 
so close as it appeared, and the Papacy felt that only the first step had 
been gained. Charles, even when in alliance with the Pope, never in- 
tended the Council to content itself with a solemn publication of Catholic 
dogmas to the world, A reform of the in head and members 
wos necessary, even if the wishes of the Protestants were to be ignored. 
Charles never had any intention of merely playing the papal game. ‘The 
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exigencies of the political situation would determine the extent of the 
concessions he would make to the Papacy; and Paul IL felt that it was 
no easy task which still lay before him, 

Paul ITT deemed it unwise to preside in person at the Council. An 
old man of nearly eighty, the prospect of the journey and a lengthy 
sojourn at Trent was alone sufficient to deter him from the idea; besides 
which it was better for the Papacy to avoid being directly involved 
in the struggle of parties which was inevitable at the Council. He 
accordingly appointed three Legates to preside over its meetings and to 
conduct the business, "They were to keep in close communication with 
Home, and no important matter was to be decided until he had been 
consulted, His choice fell upon Giovanni Maria del Monte, Marcello 
Cervini, Cardinal of Santa Croce, and Reginald Pole. Del Monte and 
Cervini were entirely devoted to the papal interest, The former was 
hasty and impatient, a worldly Cardinal of the unreformed papal Court. 
Cervini represented the party of Caraffa and the new Catholicism, intole- 
rant, narrow, and uncompromising, but keenly anxious for the removal 
of moral abuses in the Church. Cervini, moreover, was a diplomatist of 
the first order; and it was due to him that the numerous rocks and 
shoals on which the Papacy stood in danger of being wrecked during the 
Council were skilfully avoided, He prevented many а scene, which the 
haughtiness of del Monte had provoked, from becoming serious ; and none 
knew better how to pour oil on troubled waters. Pole was little more 
than « cipher from the beginning. His acmdemic mind was 
amidst the plas of living forces in which he found himself; and he hed 
to acquiesce in the policy of his colleagues who had the Papacy behind 
them. His nomination as Legate was only intended to give the ga 
ance of conciliation to the papal policy, and he felt himself helpless from 
the first. He spoke several time: in favour of moderation, but soon lost 
heart. His ill health provided him with a convenient pretext to with- 
draw later from a scene in which he was doomed to be a failure Great 
as was his intellectual ability, he had none of the qualities of a leader; 
and he was unequal to playing the part that Contarini might have played 

On March 18, 1545, the Legates made their solemn entry into Trent. 
They had the vaguest instructions, and could do nothing but wait, while 
the negotiations mentioned above went on between Charles and the Pope. 
At length, when a favourable juncture seemed to have arrived, the Pope 
ordered them to open the Council on December 13, 1545, and bade a 
number of Italian Bishops make their way to Trent. The attendance 
at the opening ceremony was but meagre. Besides the Legates and 
Cardinal Madruzzo, the Bishop of Trent, only four Archbishops; twenty 
Bishops, and five Generals of Orders, with a small nomber of theologians, 
were present. Of the Bishops, five were Spanish and two French; and 
Sweden, England, and Ireland were represented by one Bishop each. 
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Cardinal Mairuzzo was the only prelate who iin amy sense could be said 
to represent the Empire; and the rest were Italians. 

The first three sessions were spent in making the necessary arrange- 

ments for the business of the Council A division of opinion at once 
arose as to the exact tithe to be used. The proposal of the Legatos 
in ea prassidentibus fribus apostolicae. sedis leeutis," was not satisfactory 
to a portion of the Council; and it was proposed to add the words 
"universalem éeclesiam represenzans.” The intention of the amendment 
was to express the superiority of the Council even to the Pope, and to 
revive the memories of Constance and Basel — "The Legates express 
their dislike of it to the Pope on these prounds, though in public they 
resisted it merely as being unnecessary; and they succeeded in obtaining 
the rejection of the proposal. A question of more practical importance 
followed as to the right of voting. At Constance voting had been by 
nations ; and Abbots and theologians, as well as Bishops and Generals of 
Orders, were allowed to vote. The Bishops were, however, very. jealous 
of their privileges; and it was decided to confine the power of voting to 
Bishops and heads of religious Orders. ‘The claim of absent Bishops to 
vote by proxy was rejected by the Legates by order of the Pope. Only 
Bishops '^in partibus" might represent their diocesans. This was a great 
victory for the curin! party. In the absence of voting by nations, it 
ensured a preponderant influence to the Italian Bishops, who were mostly 
blind adherents to the Papacy. Many of them were very poor and were 
in fact dependent upon the Legates for their daily bread. The papal 
pensions and the hope of being rewarded with lucrative offices kept them 
loyal to the Curia, the interests of which were largely their own. 

It was from the Spanish Bishops on the other hand that the Legates 
attend the Council; and they became the backbone of the opposition to 
the pretensions of the Curia: The work of Kimenes had borne good 
fruit; and the Spanish Bishops were the most learned and the ablest 
among the members of the Council. ‘Their arthodoxy was unimpeasch- 
able, they had no sympathy with the wishes of the moderate party for 
maintain the supremacy of the Council to the Pope, and to remove the 
abuses of the papal Court. So alarmed were the Legates by their arrival 
and by the prospects of an increase in their number, that they wrote to 
the Pope urgently requesting that ten or twelve capable Italian Bishops 
of proved fidelity might be sent to the Council to resist them, 

The ap: between the interests of the Curia with its Italian 
supporters and the foreign Fathers was plainly revealed when the order 
Paul III clearly laid down that reform was only a secondary and less 
important cause of the convocation of the Council. Tks principal work 
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was to be the definition of dogma It was for this latter purpose that 
Pau] III har consented to summon the Council, By proclaiming anew 
the old dogmas reconciliation with the Protestants would be rendered 
impossible; and before any reforms hostile to the papal interests could 
be undertaken it would probably be possible to bring the Council to an 
end. The Emperor and the Spanish Bishops, together with the few 
moderate and independent men among the Italians, had however no 
intention of meekly submitting to the indefinite postpanement of the 
consideration of reform. When the Chureh had been purified, then the 
time would come for the discussion of questions of doctrine, Led by 

ardinal Madruzzo, who represented the imperial views, they insisted on 
reform being taken in hand at once. The Legates were placed in а very 
difficult position and were afraid of risking an open defeat, Feeling ran 
so high in the Council, that an open revolt was likely if they insisted 
on beginning with the discussion of doctrine alone, They accordingly, 
at the suggestion of Thomas Campeggio, the Bishop of Feltre, proposed 
a compromise, that doctrine and reform should be treated at the same 
time by the separate commissions, and should come before the Council in 
alternation ; and for this: proposal, in spite of the opposition of Cardinal 
Madruzzo, they obtained a majority on January 29, 1545. The com- 
promise was a partial defeat to the curia! party and revealed the strength 
of the opposition. “The Pope was furious and called upon the Legates 
to get the decision rescinded. ‘The Legntes, however, pointed out that 
this was impossible; and the Pope accordingly acquiesced with a bad grace, 
He, however, prohibited the discussion of any plan for the reform of the 
Homan Court until it had been first referred to him. As a consolation 
the Legntes reminded the Pope that they could always lengthen the 
disewsion on the dogmas, so as to receive his opinion on the questions of 
reform that were under consideration at the same time; | 

The details of the procedure of the Council were arranged with less. 
difficalty. ‘The whole Synod was divided into three classes, and the work 
of each question, after it had been prepared by the theologinns and 
canonists, was to take place in the special congregation to which it was 
allotted. The matter was then to be further discussed in a General 

ongregation of the whole Synod; and if approved it was to be promul- 
gated in a solemn session of the Council. ‘The rales of procedure bei 
thus settled, the dogmatic discussions were oputied at the Fourth Session, 
which began on April 8, 1546. 

The rule of Faith was first considered. ‘The Nicene Creed including 
the fogus had been reaffirmed in the Thin) Sesion with the significant 
description " sipnbolum ide quo sanca Romans eeckein utitur." The 
and tradition were set side by side as having equal authority. Tradition 
was defined as “traditio Christi" and “traditio apostolorum (Spiritu Sancto 
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dichanig)" ‘The Church alone had the t to | but 
D E 
in the matter, 'The traditional Canon of Scripture was accepted ; and 
the Vulgate was declared the authoritative text, which no one was to 
presume to reject. 

It was not to be expected that these definitions would be accepted 
without opposition. Macchianti, Bishop of Chioggia, maintained that 
Scripture was the sole rule of faith; but he found only six supporters. 
caters pepe ones ish between apostolic traditions and tradition 
in general, bu (ые колы т defeat; The declaration that the 
text of the Vulgate was infallible was out of harmony with the knowledge 
of the time, and met with criticism in the papal household itself. The 
enthusiasm of the theologians at Trent, mostly Do is, for medieval 

EE The Pope 
could not help feeling a certain displeasure at the Council coming to a 
decision on such fundamental points without consulting the Holy See. 
He directed the Legates to have the decrees of the Fourth Session 
examined anew; but, on their protesting, he gave way and abandon 
Ha Selon OF lictating directly to the (Goane!l, ca coodition hak i снов 
should always be submitted for his approbation before being published. 

In accordance with the order of business agreed upon, reform was 
next taken in hand; and a discussion began upon a difficult point of 
discipline, the question as to the rules for preaching and catechising. 
This raised the contentious question of the relation of the Bishops to 
the regular clergy. Stormy scenes took place, and reverend prelates gave 
one another the lie. The Bishops of Fiesole and Chioggia were the 
most offensive to the Legates, on account of their plain speaking, and 
their recall fram the Council was requested of the Pope. A considerable 
number of Bishops demanded that there should be no exemptions from 
episcopal control, ‘The discussion soon passed to wider issues, It was 
claimed that the residence of Bishops in their dioceses was “jure divine,” 
and that the Pope therefore possessed no power of dispensing with it. 
The Legates, however, succeeded in keeping to the question immediately 
before them ; and it was finally decided that, while the regulars were to 
be-allowed to preach in the churches of their own Order. without 
episcopal permission, they were to be prohibited from doing so in other 
churches without the license of the Ordinnry. 

Sin was the next subject of discussion; and this led on to the 
thorny paths of Free Will and Justification, The Emperor endeavoured 
to defer the discussion on these speculative points; but the Pope was 
determined to obtain definitions which would make the breach with the 
Protestants irreparable. The Legutes again (June 2, 1546) requested 
that more Italian Bishops might be sent to the Council to cope with 
the opposition; and the consideration of the nature of Justification was 
entered upon, A Neapolitan, Thomas de San Felicio, Bishop of La 
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Cava, and a few theologians, maintained the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith alone, but their views could obtain no hearing; and a scene eusued 
in which San Felicio and a Greek Bishop fell upon one another, and 
the latter's beard was torn out in handfuls. ‘The discussion then confined 
itself to the mediating view which Contarini had advocated in his 
Tractatus de Justificatione. Pighius, Plug, and Gropper had maintained 
a similar position in Germany; and it had the adherence of some of the 
ablest Catholic intellects; both north and south of the Alps. Seripando, 
the General of the Augustinians, was the chief champion in the Council 
of this view.. Seripando in many respects resembled Sadoleto. The 
best elements of humanism and Christianity were united in him; and 
the position he took up on this doctrine was in harmony with the 
traditions. of the Augustinian Order. He distinguished between an 
* inherent " and an “ imputed” righteonenesm ; and the *inherent" only 
justified because of the “imputed”; the one was needed to complete 
the other. In the imputed righteousnest of Christ alone, however, lay 
our final hope. The inherent righteousness, the righteousness of works, 
was by itself of no avail, 

It was in this discusion that Laynez and Salmeron, the two Jesuits 
who had been brought to the Council by Cervini as the Pope's theolo- 
gims, frst played a prominent part in the debates of the assembly, 
Ignatius was of opinion that the Council was not of very high import- 
ance; but he wished his Society ta receive favourable notice there, 
Laynez and Salmeron had received very careful instructions as to their 
behaviour in the Council. They were to use every opportunity: for 
preaching and carrying on pastoral work. Dogmatics, however, were to 
be avoided in the pulpit, and no excessive asceticism that might be 
repellent was to be practised. The Spiritual Exercises. were to be 
introduced whenever an occasion offered itself. In the meetings of the 
Council they were to speak with moderation and avoid giving offence; 
but they. were to oppose anything approaching to the new views. Every 
night they were to meet and discuss their joint plans of action with Le Jay. 

The politic instructions of Ignatius, which Laynez and Salmeron 
faithfully carried out, were eminently successful The Jesuits were 
exempted from the general prohibition of preaching during the Council, 
and soon obtained considerable influence with the Spanish Bishops. 
‘They came to be known as the great advocates of purity of dogma and 
scholesticism in the Council; and their importance rapidly increased. 
When Ignatius wished to recall Laynez, Cervini wrote to say that he 
was indispensable, With regard to the conflicting claims of the Papacy 
and the Bishops, Ignatius wished the Jesuits to play the réle of mediator; 
but this position was soon abandoned, and they became the scientific 
supporters of the Roman claims. Their skill in patristic and scholastic 
quotation. was remarkable, and they read to the Council what were whole 
treatises rather than speeches. 
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Laynez especially devoted himself to the great question of Justi- 





fication. While admitting the distinction between “inherent” and 
“imputed * righteousness, he maintained that the “imputed ” righteous- 
ness became involved in the “inherent” ‘The merits of Christ were 
imparted to man through faith; and we must rely on the merits of 
Christ not because they complete but because they produce our own. 
The efficacy of works was thus implied. Seripando had maintained 
that we must rely on the *inputed" righteousness: the teousness 
of Christ was alone EE 
which ultimately justified us, Such a view made re | 
Protestants not impossible, while that of Laynez brought all s of 
agreement to an end, 

In his speech against Seripando, Laynez pointed out with great skill 
the weakness of mediating theology; anid the superficial clearness of his 
logie appealed to the assembled Fathers. The moderate party, 
unahle to persunde the Council of their views, were yet uble to obtain a 
decree on the subject sufficiently ambiguous to allow the possibility of 
the development of Jansenism in the future. ‘The formula, however, 
made reconciliation with the Protestants impossible; and (he Papacy 
and the Jesnits thus obtained their object. Pole exhorted the Council 

‘not ta reject any opinion simply because it was held by Luther, but his 
voice had little weight. Seripando was left to lead the moderates; and 
Pole left the Council at the end of June, his health breaking down, and 
retired to Padua. In August the Pope requested him to return to 
Trent, but he excused himself; and in October he was definitely relieved 
of his functions, Meanwhile the decrees of the Fifth Session were 
solemnly published on June 17, 1546; and Paul III approved and 
ratified by a brief the decrees with regard to preaching. Only the 
Bishop of Fiesole protested against this indirect claim of the Pope that 
ER Ee ege Sg 
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RR Be on gaan fundamental zer of doctrine, Séi still feared 
the determination of the Emperor and the Spanish Bishops to carry out 
a thorough reform. ‘To prevent this they endeavoured to procure the 
translation of the Council to an Italian town where it would be more 
completely under their control.  Madruzzo, who was the energetic 
advocate of the Emperors ideas on the subject of reform, had several 
acrimonius conflicts with the irritable del Monte: and the situation again 
became strained. Cardinal Pachecho went so far as to accuse the Legates 
of falsifying the votes. ‘The charge was groundless, but it is an indica- 
tion how high feeling ran. ‘The Emperor peremptorily refused to consent 
to the translation of the Council; and the Legates had to content 
themselves with endeavouring to obtain the solemn publication of the 
decrees on Justification. A further rampart against the Protestants in 
the form of doctrinal decrees upon the Sacraments was also prepared ; 
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and, wiile the Emperor endervoured to prevent further definition df 
doctrine, the Legstes did all they could to hasten it an, Fearing to 
press the Emperor too far, Cervini, diplomatic as ever, proposed a 
compromise The publication of the decrees on Justification was to be 
delayed, if the Emperor would consent to the suspension of the Council 
for six months and ‘to all disciplinary reform being left to the Pope. 
The Emperor however rejected the proposal at once; and the Legates 
then, on December 29, 1546, persunded the Coundil to agree to ‘thé 
publication of the decrees on Justification at the Sixth Session on January 
13, 1547. This was accordingly done; and the decrees were confirmed 
by the Pope, who, as m concession to the Council in return for the 
adjournment of the question of the residence of Bishops, proceeded to 
pun a Bull requiring Cardinals holding bishoprics in plurality te 
TEPE RT daba So far as it was carried out, the Bull 
wea littie-more: tian a dau Дае, аз Бау неа iy STE inal 
pensions and charges upon the revenues of the sees which they resigned. 

Rapid progress was made meanwhile with the decrees on the Sacra- 
ments, while that on the residence of Bishops was again delaved. Tlie 
view that residence was “jure divine,” and therefore not dispensable by 
the Pope, was again insisted on by the Spanish Bishops; and Carranza 
wrote a special treatise on the subject. But the servile Italian majority 
was continually increasing ; and, when the independent Bishop of Fiesole 
maintained that the Episcopate possessed all spiritual powers in itself 
and thet Bishops were not simply the delegates of the Pope, the 
manuscript of his speech was demanded, in order that he might be 
proceeded against for derogating from the authority of the Holy See. 
This was however too much for the Council; und such a storm ensued 
that his manuscript was returned to him. "The Legio however edic 
ceeded in avoiding any mention of the Cardinals in the decree on 
residence, and no reference was made to the question whether it was “ jure 
divino" or not, Residence was simply declared necessary, and power was 
given to Bishops to visit all tha churches of. their diosase, inchading the 
Cathedral Chapter. The whole decree was, however, limited by the 

prescription that it was not to diminish in any way the authority of the 
Holy See. In this form it was solemnly published at the Seventh 
Session on March 5, 1547, together with deereess on tha Sacraments 
in general, and on baptism and confirmation, 

While affairs were thus proceeding in the Council, the Emperor was. 
obtaining a series of successes in Germany which alarmed the Pope. 
Paul III had no desire to see Charles too powerful, and was afraid 
that he might come in person to Italy and insist on far-reaching reforma. 
He therefore determined to authorise the Legates to transfer the Council 
to Bologna. The translation was not, however, to be carried out on the 
sole authority of the Legates, but they were to endeavour to obtain à 
vote of the Council approving of it A convenient pretext was found 
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in the fact that there had been a few cases of plarmue in Trent: and, on 
the ground that the health of the Fathers was endangered, at the Eighth 
public Session (March 11, 1547) the Council by 38 votes to 14, with 
4 nbstentions, decided to adjourn to Bologne. Cardinal Pachecho and 
the Spanish Bishops however remained st Trent and awaited the 
Emperor's orders, 

Charles was exceedingly angry when he heard the news, He refused 





in any way to recognise the translation of the Council; and the Spanish 
Bishops were prohibited from quitting 'Trent on any pretext whatsoever, 
They were, however, to refrain from any conciliar act which might 
provoke a schism, ‘I'he course of European politics during the next two 
years has been narrated elsewhere, Charles remained firm. His political 
difficulties did not diminish, but the mission of Cardinal Sfondrato did 
not move him, and Раш ПІ was disappointed of his hopes from France. 
The Diet of Augsburg recognised the prelates at Trent as the true 
Council; and the Emperor attempted to settle the religious affairs of 
the nation by the Interim until a General Council acceptable to him 
should meet. Nothing remained for Paul III but to bow to the 
inevitable; and on September 17, 1549, he formally suspended the 
Council of Bologna. The Pope made a show of himself undertaking 
the reform of the Church, and appointed a commission of Cardinals for 
the purpose; but before his real intentions in the matter could become 
clear he died (November 10, 1549), 

The Cardinal del Monte came out of the conclave as Julius III on 
February 7, 1550. Reginald Pole was nearly elected, but Camila 
reminded the Conclave of his Lutheran tendencies at the Council, and 
succeeded in turning the scale against him, Cervini was the candidate 
of the party of reaction; but the Imperialists regarded him as their 
most dangerous enemy at Trent and secured his exclusion. Del Monte, 
though he had been not lex hostile to the interests of the Emperor, 
might be guined over; and events justified to &ome extent their antici- 
pati The new Pope was utterly selfish. He only desired to enjoy 
the Papacy in peace, and he was quite willing to acquiesce in the 
Emperor's wishes, so far as they did not entail any loss of power to the 
‘Holy See. He at once agreed to the return of the Council to ‘Trent, 
and on November 14, 1450, published a Bull summoning it to meet on 
May 1,1551. In retum for a guarantee fram the Emperor that the 
papal authority should remain intact, he even consented to leave it an 
open question whether the preceding decisions of the Council were 
binding and to grant the Lutherans a hearing. | 
The new Pontificate seemed to be opening under the most favourable 
upis. Reform was again entered upon at Rome A commission of 
six Cardinals was appointed to consider the conditions of appointment 
to benelices, and another comission to reform the procedure of Con- 
claves. Difficulties, however, soon arose, Henry II of France wished 








the Pope to join à league against the Emperor, and, when he declined, 
refused to recognise the coming Council. The German Bishops, and still 
more the Protestants, despaired of any good result from another papal 
assembly, and showed no eagerness to attend. The Spaniards likewise 
were reluctant to take « long journey which would probably be fruitless. 
Only some forty prelates were present at Trent when the Council was 
reopened on May 1, 1551. Cardinal Marcello Crescenzio, together with 
two Bishops, Pirhino, Archbishop of Siponto, and Lippomano, Bishop of 
Verona, were the papal representatives, The two Bishops, with the title 
of Muncios, were to assist Crescenzio, who alone exe 





The choice of presidents did not augur well for the success of the- 


Assemhly. Crescenzio was a blind adherent of the Papacy, and obstinate 
to boot; and his assistants were equally attached to the chrial party, 
They well understooc 
the emphatic restatement of the old dogma in the interests of the 
Papacy, which had been so successfully begun. The Papacy had no 
more intention of conciliation in doctrine than it had during the 
Semionas held under Paul II, The second meeting at Trent was thus, 
from the beginning, doomed to failure so fur as the Protestants were 
more in real ngreement than before, The meagre attendance at the 
opening left no alternative to the Council but to adjourn; and Sep- 
tember ] was accordingly fixed for the first (Twelfth) public Session. 
By that time the Electors of Mainz and "Trier had arrived, together with 
a few other German and Spanish Bishops. It was agreed to take up tho 
work at the point at which it had been dropped in the previous assembly 
of the Council; and in this manner all its previous decisions were tacitly 
confirmed. In such circumstances it wns little good attempting bo 
persuade the Protestants. to send representatives to the Council: but 
nevertheless the Emperor persevered in the attempt. 

The doctrine of the Eucharist was the first subject entered upon by 
the Council. Laynez and Salmeron, who again appeared in the Council 
as the Pope's theologians, and with a greater influence than ever, strongly 
opposed any concession to Protestant views in the matter, even in paints 
of discipline, such as communion in both kinds: The Jesuits had a 
considerable share in dmwing up the decrees and adopted a purely 
conservative attitude, ‘The German prelates, however, and a few others 
advocated strongly a concession with regard to the exp. Finally, at the 
request of the representative of the Emperor, the matter was deferred 
until the Protestants should arrive. Meanwhile the discussion on reform 
was resumed, The abuse of the right of appeal to the Pope from the 
episcopal Courts was prohibited, and the procedure of the Courts regu- 
lated. Decrees to this efect, together with the decisions on the Eucharist, 
omitting those on communion in both kinds, were promulgated at 
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the ‘Thirteenth publie eg which wns held on October 11, 1551. 
A safe-conduct wae also. granted to the Protestants who should 
attend tbe Council, though not until after much negotiation ms to its 
ezact w 

The Legate began now to grow anxious &s to the course affairs 
would take on the arrival of the Proleslants, and tried to hasten the 
deliberations of the Council, At the general Congregation on No- 
vember 8, Crescenzio proposed that the Fathers, in aes to save time, 
should simply accept or reject the articles that the theologians had 
prepared. ‘The proposal was, however, rejected by a bare majority As 
the two Jesuits were now the most influential among the theologians, 
the success of the Legate’s proposal would have meant that they would 
have practically dictated the decrees of the Council, 

. The Sacraments of Penance and of Extreme Unetion were next 
discussed, together with thirteen further decrees on reform. Many minor 
grievances were removed, but burning questions were skilfully avoided, 
The conclusions arrived at were promulgated at the Fourteenth. public 
Session, beld on November 25,1551. At lenpth, in January, 1552, some 
Protestant delegates arrived in Trent, representing the Duke of Wiirt- 
temberg, the Elector Maurice of Saxony, and a few of the south German 
towns. The Legate opposed their admission to the public Congregation 
unless they first Ed all the conclusions of the Council; but 
the representatives of the Emperor finally overcame the opposition 
of the Legate, and the delegates were allowed to address the general 
ition on January 24,1552. The only xis to reveal how 
wide was the palf between the Council and the Protestants. Neverthe- 
less, at the Fifteenth public Session on January 25, 1552, it was decided 
to adjourn the next public Session until March 19, 162, in order to 
enable other Protestants to arrive; and another and more explicit safe- 
conduct was granted to them. ‘The theological discussions meanwhile 
continued, but nothing was done, It was obvious that the situation was 
hopeless. In February many of the Bishops departed, In March the 
Protestant delegates also left; and finally, on the news of the rapid 
advance of Maurice of Saxony, the Council was suspended on April 23, 
1552. 

The Peace of Passau (155%) and its confirmation at the Diet of 
Augsburg (1555) marked the failure of the Emperor's policy. "The unity 
об Ње (Church wns definitely broken. The two Confessions were com- 
pelled to tolerate one another in their respective spheres; and all attempts 
at conciliation and compromise were abandoned. So far ns the Papacy 
was concerned, the Council passed away as a bad dream. Julius MI 
determined to tisk no more experiments: and the remainder of his 
puntificate was spent in beautifying his villa near the Porta del 
the Filla di Papa Giulio, which is his chief memorial. On his death on 


March 24,1555, Cervini nt list ascended the papal throne as Marcellus II. 
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He was the first true Pope of the Counter-Reformation, of blameless 
life and untarnished orthodoxy, and zealous for reform. A friend of the 
Jesuits, he was at the same time tactful and diplomatic; and he well 
understood the maxim that on occasions more prudence and less piety 
was better than more piety and les prudence. But Marcellus II 
only survived his election three weeks, and was succeeded by the 
uncompromising Caraffa, who took the title of Paul IV, The Counter- 

The new reign began in earnest with reform. The Papacy itself 
would purify the Church and needed no Council to assist it, A Bull 
was published announcing thet the first care of the new Pontif would 
be the reform of the universal Church and of the Roman Court. Con- 
gregations were appointed to carry out this announcement. Edict after 
edict was issned for the reform of convents; and the whole method of 
appointment to clerical offices was overhauled. Hut what no one could have 
anticipated happened. Reform and the Cátholic reaction were sacrificed 
to what Paul IV thought were the political interests of the Holy See. He 
had ever been a hater of Spain, and he now made it his object to free the 
Papacy from its thraldom, Hisunworthy worthy nephews attained an ascendancy 
over him by playing upon the anti-Spanish mania a of the old man. ‘lhe 
purification of the Church sank into the back 

But the failure of his nephews to Ade! the oben) dearest to his 
heart opened his eyes towards the end of the year 1558; and, when 
Cardinal Pachecho had the courage at the session of the Inquisition on 
January 9, 1559, to reply to Paul's excited cries of ^ Hetorm ! Reform !," 
“Holy Father, reform must first of all begin among ourselves,” the Pope 
wits convicted of sin, His nephews were banished, and NUR: of the 
whole administration in Church and Stute was again begun. A large 
remission of taxation had marked Paul's accession, and the burdens of 
the people were now still further lightened. The Dataria, оп which all 
the schemes of reform under Paul MI bad been shattered, was taken 
in hand once more, and with a considemble measure of success. The 
removal of vexatious taxation and of the toll on good works was pressed 
forward. At the beginning of the reign Ignatius and Laynez had been 
consulted; and Paul IV realised from the example of their Society that 
freedom of spiritual services was the road to success. He saw that the 
whole system of fees levied on every possible occasion was utterly bad, 
Marriage ations, a very profitable source of revenue, he would have 
none af. Officials must not live by Court fees, nor should their offices 
be bought and sold, or performed by a deputy who liad to make his own 
profit. In short, the object of Paul's reforms was to substitute direct for 
indirect taxation. The levying of tenths was approved; | and the people 
were to be taught that it was their duty to give | directly towards the 
support of the Holy See. Ai the same time- Paul IV socognised thet ton 
many of the rights of the Bishops lad been absorbed by Rome; and in 
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this way many of his reforms anticipated the ordinances made later in 
the last Sessions of the Council of Trent. 

An equal zeal for purity of doctrine and for purity of life was shown 
by the energetic old man, The Inquisition exercised its powers with the 
utmost vigour, and even Cardinals were not spared. Morone was im- 
prisoned ; and Ehe suppression of liberal Catholicism ns well as Protestant 
opinions was now definitely taken in hand. The Inquisition and the Index 
suppressed the slightest tendency te diverge from medieval theology. The 

of Ignatius and his Society had now taken possession of the Church, 

Paul IV, however, died on August 18, 1559; and an immediate 
reaction set in in Rome. "Phe severity of his measures had made him 
many enemies ; and even among those in favour of reform there was a 
considerable number who had no wish that it should be the arbitrary 
work of the Pope. All the Cardinals accordinglv, before entering the 
Conclave, bound themselves to summon anew the General Council m the 
case of their being elected ; and on December 26, 1559, Giovanni Angelo 
de' Medici (Medicino) was elected Pope. He was a Milanese, of 
middle-class origin, and unconnected with the great Florentine family. 
Learned and kindly and of exemplary life, he was better acquninted with 
the times in which he lived than his predecessor hnd been. He wished 
to live at peace with all men, and to win the support of the Catholic 
manarchs for the Holy See. At the same tees he had no intention of 
suffering any diminution of the papal prer re. Before his accession 
he had expressed himself in favour of concessionis în di line, such ns 
the practice of eommunion in both kinds: and he believed that by this 
means a Council might heal the divisions of the Catholic world without 
endangering the rights of the Holy See. Events showed that it was 
not sp easy to confine the issues to such narrow lines; but at the opening 
of his reign Pius IV looked forward to a Council with no misgivi 

The Emperor Ferdinand and Francis Il of France greeted "with 
approval the proposals of the Pope to hold a Council. But they at once 
proceeded to name conditions which were received with little favour at 
Rome. Complete freedom must be given to the Council. It must be 
held in a German town, and it should work above all for the reconciliation 
of the Protestants. In view of these proposals, Pius IV, chiefly under the 
influence of his nephew Carlo Borromeo, Secretary of Stitte: drew buck frank 
the ider of a Council. "Tbe Pope, in his turn, made impossible conditions, 
and considered the question Ө өшү out the necessary reforma by 
means of Congregations of Cardinals, Events in France, however, com- 
pelled the Pope to proceed with the proposed Council. The States- 
General at Orleans (January 10, 1561) ordered the French Bishops to 
meet on January 20, 1561, to prepare for û National Council if the 
announcement which lad been made of «General Council ware not carried 
out A papal Bull had been ieaed on November 29, 1560, summoning 
a Council to Trent for April 6, 1561; and Pius hastened to assure the 
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French of the seriousness of his intentions. The French national synod 
wns nceordingly abandoned; and Trent was accepted ns the place of 
meeting. Before the assembly could meet there was, however, another 
difficulty to be settled. The Emperor and the French government wished 
for an explicit declaration that the Council was a new assembly, and not 
merely a continustion of the previous Sessions at Trent as Philip IT and 
the Spanish Church insisted. 'The sympathies of the Pope were with 
Philip; but it was necessary not to offend the Emperor and the French, 
Accordingly the question was left in doubt, and no definite pronounce- 
ment was made on the matter. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the Council went on. The. Pope 
instructed his Nuneios to invite all Christian Princes to the Council, 
whether schismatic or not. The Protestant Powers, however, had little 
confidence in the proposed assembly; and it soon became clear that the 
Council would be confined to the nations still in communion with the 
See of Rome, Ferdinand, however, and the French government had no 
intention of allowing the Council simply to register the wishes of the 
Curia. Both Powers wished for concessions which might unite to the 
Church the moderate Protestants and disaffected Catholics in their 
dominions. The reforms which they desired are enumemted in the 
instructions given to the French ambassadors at the Council, and in the 
Libel of Reformation which the Emperor caused to be drawn up. The 
Misa in, th. valper (bongor; revision of the service books, communion 
m both kinds, the marriage of priests, reform of the Curia and a 
reduction in the number of Cardinals, the enforcement of residence on 

ics, the abolition of the whole system of dispensations and 
exemptions, and a limitation of the power of excommunication, were 
among the chief points demanded. The whole Church system was in 
fact to be revised, and the share of the Papacy in ite government to be 
reduced. Bavaria supported most of these demanda; and in fact nearly 
all Catholies north of the Alps desired a radical reform of the Church. 

Philip I and the Spanish Bishops, on the other hand, wished for no 
alteration in the ritual and practice of the Church; but they equally 
desired a thorough reform of the Curia anda s diminution of the papal 
authority. At the same time they wished it to be distinctly declared 
ele eegen Domat, Ca 
Protestantism. The Spanish Bishops were o posed, even. more strong 
than the papal Court, to any alteration in the discipline and. practios of 
the Church, "The division among the Catholic Powers gave the 
a means of which it was quick to avail itself. The history of the third 
meeting of the Council of Trent ia mainly the story of the vs skilful dipio- 
macy with which the Papacy played off one nation against another and 
succeeded m bringing all efforts for radical reform to naught, The task 
was not difficult, aa there was little cooperation among the Powers even 
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in the pursuit of objects which they had in common; and the Council 
ended in | ing rather thin weakening the papal grip upon the 
Church. The Papacy supported by the Italian episec pate defied the 
Christian world. | 

No less than five Legates were appointed to preside over the Council. 
At their head was placed Ercole di Gonzaga, Cardinal of Mantua, 
brother of the Duke, a mnn of conciliatory disposition: and he had far 
tinians, who had played a prominent part in the earlier Sessions, Lnigi 
Simonetta, and Jacopo Puteo, both of them canonisis of renown, and 
Stanislaus Hosius, who had worked hard against heresy in Poland, The 
last-named three were firmly devoted to the pspal interests, Puteo, 
however, soon fell ill and his place was taken by Cardinal Mare 


uncle in the bishopric of Trent, and received the Lepates on their arrival 
on April 16, 1561. 

The Bishops, however, arrived but slowly, and summer and autumn 
went by. At length the Pope could wait no longer, fixed the first 
(Seventeenth) Session for Jan y 18, 1562. "There were then assembled ' 
for the opening of the Council five Cardinals, three Patriarchs, eleven 
Archbishops, ninety Bishops, four Generals of Orders, and four Abbots. 
The first business undertaken by the Council was the question of an Index 
of Prohibited Books. It was decided to revise the Index issued by Paul IV; 
and a commission of eighteen prelates was appointed for the | 
A safe-conduct was then granted to any Protestants who might come to 
the Council in the same terms as that granted under Julius IIl. But this 
was nothing more than a formality, as there was not the least prospect 
that any would attend. It was, however, necessary to satisfy the Emperor 
30 far. Although the numbers present at the opening of the Council 
were greater than they hail ever been in any of the earlier Sessions at 
Trent or Bologna, the assembly was purely a gathering of the Catholic 
world. There was no longer even the possibility, which had existed at 
an earlier date, of a frank meeting of the Protestants and a consideration 
of their objections, ‘The Papacy had defeated the attempt before, and 
i opeless. The interest of the third meeting 











mutual distrust now made it h | 
of the Council lies in the effort made by certain elements in Catholicism 
to readjust the balance of forces in the government of the Church, and 
to satisfy the needs of Catholics north of the Alps. 

The cleft between the parties revealed itself at the very beginning 
opening of the Council the words "proponentibus lecatis ae. praesiden- 
of Granada, protested, Its object was to diminish the independent 
power of the Couneil apart from the Pope, by taking away its right of 
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initiative. Any proposals hurtful to the Papacy and the Curia would 
thus be barred. Philip II through his ambassadors supported the 
objections of the Spanish Bishops to the clause, The Legates however 
explained the words away, and the opposition had not the courage to 
bring the matter to the vote, The situation at first was not very 
promising for the opposition. A little group of Spanish Bishops, led by 
a determined man, the Archbishop of Granada, stood face to face with 
an overwhelming number of Italian prelates, the great majority of 
whom were devoted to or dependent upon the Curia. A few northern 
Bishops and a few independent Italians supported them, but they were 
not certain of the help even of all the Spaniards. Some of these, chief 
of whom wae the Bishop of Salamanca, had already been won over by 
the Curia. Behind the Spanish Bishops, however, were the Catholic 
Powers All alike were determined to maintain the liberty of the 
Council to declare its supremacy over the Pope, and to free the Church 
from the curial despotism, ‘There was, however, no harmony of action 
and a singular lack of cooperation among them, even for the objects 
which they had in common. Moreover their efforts were ultimately 
paralysed by the fact that, while the Emperor and France desired the 
Council to start entirely afresh and to make concessions in Church ritual 
and practice which would meet the needs of their respective countries, 
Spain, on the other hand, was determined that the Council should be 
considered a continustion of the old, and develop the old dogma and 
practice on the traditional lines. "The skilled intriguers of the Curia 
found a promising field for their work. 

The second (Eighteenth) public Session waz held on February 96, 1568, 
The resolutions with regard to the Index and the safe-conduct to the 
Protestants were then published. The Congregations, meanwhile, pro- 
ceeded with their work; and doctrine and reform were taken in hand 
together ex before. The decrees on the Eucharist were taken up at 
the point where they had been left in 155%. Communion in both 
kinds, and the communion of children, remained to be considered, The 
articles of reform dealt with diocesan and parochial administration; and 
the question of the residence of Bishops was acnin raised. Simonetta 
endeavoured to avoid a declaration on the subject; but to this the Council 
would not consent; and on March 11, 1562, its discussion was begun 
by the general Congregation. The Council was unanimous aa to the 
necessity of residence; the only disagreement was as to its being * jure 
divino ^ or merely “ lege ecelesiasticd.” This indirectly raised the ques- 
heated. The Leyates were not agreed as to the attitude they should 
adopt. Simonetta opposed any concession on the subject, while the 
Cardinal of Mantua and Seripando hesitated. At length, on April 20, 
the Legates put the question to the vole. 60 voted for the divine nature 
of the obligation of residence, while 71 either rejected it absolutely 
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or voted for remitting the question to the Pope. The remit was 
not altogether: pleasing to the Curial party. Only a minority had vated 
for a direct negative on the subject. Simonetta wrote secret letters to 
Rome, accusing luis colleagues of betraying the interests of the Holy See 
by precipitately putting the matter to the vote, The whole Council 
was now in a state of confusion. The Cardinal of Mantua and 
Seripando ceased to feel sure of their ground. The papal letters to the 
Legates changed their tone. Borromeo urged Simonetta to oppose any 
action of his colleagues which would be hurtful to the interests. of 
the Holy See. ‘The recall of the Cardinal of Mantua was seriously 
considered at Rome. Everything stood still while frequent letters were 
exchanged between the Legutes and Rome, The French ambassador 
profanely remurked that the Council was not free, as the Holy Spirit 
cume to Trent in the courier's bag from Rome. 

"To add to the difficulties of the Legutes, on June 2a despatch 
arrived from Rome ordering the Council to be definitely declared a 
eontimuation. Philip IH had insisted on this, and the Pope had haid-to 
give way. But, no sooner had the news arrived, than the French and 
Imperial ambassadors declared that they and the prelates of their 
respective countries would take no further part in the Council if this 
were done. ‘There was nothing for the Legates to do but to temporise, 
in spite of the distinct orders of the Pope ; and on June 6 the Twentieth 
Session was held, merely to be prorogued. Meanwhile, the general 
Congregation continued the discussion of the decrees on the Eucharist; 
and here the question of communion in both kinds caused further 
France and Germany. The Imperial ambassadors allowed themselves to 
be outwitted by the Legates. The consideration of Ferdinand’s Libel 
of Reformation was deferred; and the Council occupied itself with 
matters of purely secondary importance. The Legates knew. well how 
to follow Borromeo's advice and to gain “il beneficio del tempo,” 

Pius IV meanwhile hesitated. He gave way to the Leoates on the 
point of the continuation and left the logic of facts to demonstrate its 
reality, He mollified Philip as best he could. With regard to the 
obligation of residence nothing was done. After the vote of April 20 
the Legates had referred it to the Pope, and ramours reached Trent that 
Pius had declared it to be ^ juré divino," but this was not confirmed. 
The Curia came to no decision. It was unwise to mm counter to the 
opinion of the great majority of the Catholic world jn the matter, and 
the question was left in suspense. To show the zeal of the Papacy 
three Bulls were published at the end of May reforming the Apostolic 
Chamber, the Penitentiary, and the Chancery; and meanwhile the Council 











| So hopeless. did the situation appear that the Pope eveni contem- 
plated the trunsference of the Council toran Ttalian town and a complete 
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breach with the non-Italian nations. So strong an opposition, however, 
showed itself to the mere suggestion that the idea hod to be aban- 
doned; and other means were adopted to bring the Council to a 
more reasonable frame of mind. Carlo Visconti, afterwards Bishop of 
Ventimiglia, the Pope's confidentia] agent at ‘Trent, worked unceasingly 
to increase the papal influence in the Council, ‘The old methods were 
pursued with the Italian Episcopate. When a Bishop arrived at Trent, 
Visconti consulted with the Legates as to whether he should receive 
payment for his services or not. ‘Those who could not be reached by 
pensions were not always proof against the hope of promotion in the 
Church. When these methods failed, threats were sometimes effective. 
The few independent Bishops underwent the most outrageous provocan- 
tions and too easily lost heart, They gave up the strugele before it 
was half begun. The papal diplomacy was completely successful; and 
Philip was persuaded to order the Spanish Bishops to let the question af 
the divine obligation of residence drop fora while, Pius made matters 
Mantua with more consideration, and flattered many of the Bishops 
of the opposition with complimentary letters, Simonetta was warned 
> not to show excessive zeal, and he and the Cardinal of Mantua were 
publicly reconciled. 

. The Twenty-first public Session was at length held on July @1, 1562, 
and the decrees on the Eucharist and on reform were solemnly published, 
the questions of the possibility of granting the clnlice and the nature of 
the obligation of residence being skilfully avoided. The Council went 
on to discuss the doctrine of the Mass; and further decrees dealing with 
reform were drawn up. ‘The Imperial ambassadors, who | | 

the Council displayed little tact, pressed on the Legates an immediate 
consideration of the Emperor's demands for the use of the chalice in 
Germany, The Pope all along had not felt strongly on the point; and 
so persistent was the German demand that he was prepared to accede to 
it. ‘The Spanish and Italian opposition to the concession was, however, 
very strong, and Laynez threw all his inffuence into the scale against it, 
He read m lengthy theological treatise on the subject, and influenced 
many votes. In these circumstances it would have been wise for the 
Emperor to proceed cautiously and not run the risk of mn open defeat, 
The ambassadors, however, thought otherwise; and on August 22 the 
Cardinal of Mantua submitted the Emperor's proposal to the Council. 
The voting took place on September 6, when 29 voted in’ the affirmative 
simply: 31 in the affirmative with the proviso that the matter should be 
referred to the Pope; 19 were in favour of its being granted in Hungary 
and Bohemia alone; 38 rejected it absolutely ; 10 did the same but 
desired ire the definite ae to the Pope; 24 were in favour of 
its being left to the Pope without the Council expressing an opinion ; 
and 14 thought the matter not yet ripe for decision. It was a 
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discoursging result for the Imperia] ambassadors, but they made one more 
effort and moved a decree recommending to the Pope the request of the 
Emperor, This was, however, rejected by 79 to 69. The Cardinal of 
Mantua, however, came to the rescue, to avoid a breach with the 
Emperor, and on September 16 moved to refer the matter simply to 
the Pope, without any expression of opinion on the part of the Council. 
Simonetta gave his support to this proposal, and it was carried by 
98 votes t0 38, The Emperor thus at the best could get nothing from 
the Council, and was referred back to the Pope. At the Twenty-second 
public Session, which took place on the following day (September 17, 
1562), the decrees on the Mass and n series of minor reforms were 
approved; but even then 31 Bishops voted against any reference of the 
question of the chalice to the Pope. 

The Council then took up the discussion of the Sacrament of Orders. 
Though there was little disagreement as to the nature of the grace 
conferred in ordination, yet the question of the relations of the various ` 
members of the hierarchy to one another and to the Pope was likely to 
cause difficulty, and troubled waters were soon again entered upon. The 
French and Imperial ambassadors protested against any further definition 
of dogmas, and demanded that the Council should await the arrival of 
the French and German Bishops who were on their way. <A thorough 
reform of the Church might then be entered upon, They further 
complained of the haste in which proceedings were conducted. The 
Legates only communicated the decrees on reform to the Bishops two 
days before the general Congregations, and it was impossible to examine 
them properly in that time. The Legates returned an evasive answer, 
and the discussions on the Sacrament of Orders were proceeded with. 
The papal legion was strengthened by the arrival of more Italian Bishops; 
and at the same time several of the more independent prelates left Trent. 
The Spaniards felt that it was necessary to assert themselves again; and 
on November 3 the Archbishop of Granada propounded the view that 
Bishops were the Vicars of Christ by the divine law under His chief 
Vicar the Bishop of Rome. "This raised the whole question of the Pope's 
supremacy, and an angry debate ensued, ‘The Bishop of Segovia went so 
far na to say that the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome was unknown to 
the primitive Church. Laynez again made himself the chief advocate of 
the papal prerogative and displayed a violent hostility to the Episcopate. 
In the midst of these discussions the Cardinal of Lorraine arrived with 
twelve French Bishops and three Abbots on November 13, 1562, The 
attitude which he would adopt was eagerly awaited by both parties, 
On November 23 the Cardinal appeared in the assemhly and in a speech 
made similar demands to those made by the Emperor in the Libel of 
Reformation, and a little Inter declared himself in favour of the divine 
right of the Episcopate. On January 2, 1563, the French demands were 
formally presented to the Legates The articles were thirty-four in 
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number and embraced most of the proposals previously demanded by the 
to Rome for consideration, 

It was now obvious to all that the Papacy had no intention of 
carrying out any reforms of importance. The papal policy was clearly 
pressed in a letter of Borromeo to the Legates, in which he informed 
them that they must keep two objects in sight, that of strengthening 
the papal power over the Council, and that of procuring its speedy 
dissolution. To this intent the Legates endeavoured to huve the Pope 
described as “ rector universalis ecclesiae" in. the canon dealing with the 
Episcopate; but owing to the opposition of the Cardinal of Lorraine they 
failed. "The interminable discussions continued; month after month 
passed by and nothing was done; At the beginning of February 
Ferdinand had Se Innsbruck with the object of being nearer the 
scene of affairs. The Legates thereupon sent Commendone to see him 
and endeavour to come to some understanding, His embassy, however, 
had little success and he soon returned to Trent. 

All turned now upon the action of France and the Emperor. On 
February 12, 1563, the Cardinal of Lorraine journeyed to Innsbruck to 
confer with Ferdinand ; and there he found assembled with the Emperor, 
Maximilinn, King of the Romans, Albert V, Duke of Bavaria, and. the 
Archbishop of Salzburg. The Cardinal, in à memorandum which he 
presented to the Emperor, attributed the barren result of the Council 
to the fact that only matters which had been approved of at Rome were 
allowed to be decided at Trent. The overwhelming majority of Italian 
Bishops, and the fact that the right of initiative rested with the Legates 
alone, prevented any real reform, As a remedy the Cardinal suggested 
that the Ambassadors should have the right of making proposals directly 
to the Council, and that a larger number of non-Italisn Bishops should 
be sent for to counterbalance the Italian majority. Above all, the 
Emperor should come in person to Trent and exercise his influence 
upon the Council. 

Ferdinand, however, saw little hope in these proposals, It was a 
practical impossibility to find any other non-Italian Bishops who would 
go to Trent; and his own presence would give the papal party an oppor- 
tunity of raising the cry that the Council was not free. To attempt to 
give the Ambassadors a right of initiative in the Council would only 
lead to the breaking up of the assembly, The Emperor was, in fact, fast 
losing hope of obtaining any good from the Council, The failure to 
obtain the concession of the chalice from the Council in September, 1562, 
was a great disappointment to him; and the alow progress that the 
beginning of March, 1563, he turned to the Pope instead of to the 
Council, in the hope of persuading him to bring about some effective 
reforms. The Pope threw all the blame for the delay upon the Council, 
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and especially upon the Spanish Bishops for raising theoretic and useless 
questions. In this way one country could be played off against another. 
The Papacy perceived, however, that Ferdinand’s confidence in the. 
Council] was much shaken, ond determined to send a Cardinal to 
Innsbruck to endeavour to aliennte him from it still further. 
Mesnwhile at Trent still further delay was caused by the death of 
two of the Legate, The Cardinal of Mantua died on March £, and 
Cardinal Seripando on March 17,1563. Cardinal d'Altemps had returned 
to Rome some time previously; and Simonetta and Hosius did not care 
to act alone. They accordingly wrote to the Pope asking that two 
new legates might be sent. The papal choice fell upon Morone amil 
Navagero. The former was now a devoted servant of the Papacy and 
had reestablished his reputation for orthodoxy, He was, however, very 
acceptable to the Emperor and the moderate party still had some hopes 
of him. Navagero, on the other hand, wis an open adherent of the 
curia) party: The new Legates arrived st "Trent on April 13, 1563. 
Morone, after an introductory discourse to the assembled Fathers, at 
once set out for Innsbruck: ‘The Jesuit Father, Canisius, was with the 
Emperor and acted as the agent of the Roman Court in the Imperial 
entourage. This remarkable man, the first German Jesuit, was perhaps 
the ablest of the leaders of the Catholie reaction in Germany. Alike at 
Cologne, where he withstood the influence of the Archbishop Hermann 
von Wied, and at Ingolstadt, where in 1550 he became Hector of the 
University, he turned back the advancing tide: of Protestantism: In 
1552 Ferdinand, then King of the Romans, had summoned him to 
Vienna, and Canisius soon obtained considerable influence over him. 
At Ferdinand’s request Canisius drew up «a. Catechism, which was 
translated into many langunges and from which thousands were in: 
structed in the rudiments of the Catholic faith. His Summa Doctrinas 
Christianae becume the text-book of Catholic teachers and preachers 
throughout Germany. When Ignatius set up a Province of his Society 
in Upper Germany, it was only natural that he should place Canisius at 
its head. Directly Canisius heard of the arrival of Morone at Trent he 
sent urgent messages to. him to come to Innsbruck as soon as possible, 
France and Spain had not yet agreed upon active cooperation with the 
Emperor; but with so many objects in common an agreement as to a 
course of action might occur at any moment. Canisius skilfully prepared 
the way for Morone, He pointed out to Ferdinand that by an amicable 
arrangement with the Holy Father he might obtain more than he would 
ever pet from the Council. Ferdinand began to waver, His previous 
policy had ended in failure. Philip had been unmoved by hie warning 
that reform of the rites and ceremonies of the Church, and not only of 
its discipline, was necessary to preserve Germany to the Church. By 
means of the Council he had achieved nothing. Morone now arrived with 
the definite offer of the concession of the chilice directly the Council 
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should be terminated; and Ferdinand was won over, He agreed to give 
the Legates his support, and declared himself content with the minor 
reforms that the Legates proposed to put before the Council. ‘The 
with the Cardinal of Lormine and Philip IL 

Morone returned to Trent on May 27, and the discussions on the 
Sacrament of Orders were actively resumed. ТЬ was finally decided to 
avoid all mention of the disputed points as to the direct divine origin 
of episcopal authority and whether residence was **jure dízino " or nnt. 
The decrees in this ambiguous farm were published at the Twenty-third 
publie Session on July 15, 1563. The difficulties of the Legates жеге, 
however, not vet over, Philip sent to the Council a new ambassador, 
the Count de Luna, who waa instructed to demand anew the suppression of 
the formula ** proponentibus legntis," nnd pressed forward the formulation 
of doctrine and a thorough reform ef discipline, But the Emperor gave. 
National feeling now ran very high, and a dispute as to precedence 
between the French and Spanish ambassadors nearly brought the Council 
to an end. The state of tension is well illustrated by the interjection 
of a member of the Curialist party after a French prelate had denounced 
the abuses of the Roman Court: “a scabie Hispana mcidimus in morbum 
Gallicum." 

Meanwhile efforts were being made to draw the Cardinal of Lorraine 
over to the papal party. A man of little sincerity, able and ambitious, 
he considered his own interests alone, After the death of his brother, 
the Due de Guise, and the conclusion of the Treaty of Amboise, his 
position was not very secure at home; and in those circumstances the 
friendship of the Haly See was not to be despised. The papal diplomacy 
began its work early in the year 1563; and by the end of June the 
Cardinal was won over, Through his influence the French government 
agreed in August to the Council being brought to:an end on the terms 
which the Emperor had accepted. The French Bishops meekly followed 
the lead of the Cardinal and ceased to oppose the policy of the Legates, 
The Spaniards alone remained, and agreement with them was not 5o 
easy. ‘They were the puritans of the Council. Political expediency had 
по meaning to them. As they could wot be bought, the only thing for 
the Papacy to do was to outmancuvre them. | 

Direct appeals to Philip I to consent to the Council being brought 
to an end failed; so there was for the time nothing to be done but to 
allow the Council to occupy itself in matters which were comparatively 
of little importance. The Sacrament of Matrimony was discussed and 
its nature defined. ‘The marriage of priests was forbidden without any 
opposition, though the Imperial ambassadors made a feeble protest. 
admittedly given rise to great abuses, but the view that the Sacraments 
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‘were ipso facto operative (er opere operato), drove many of the prelates to 
advocate their recognition. Finally, however, they were, by 133 votes 
to 59, declared invalid. ‘The work of reform waa also continued, The 
Legates brought forward a serics of decrees for the reform of the morals 
and discipline of the clergy. They involved the abandonment by 
Curia of many valuable privileges, but at the same time they entrenched 
upon the rights of the State To ecclesiastical tribunals powers were 
assigned which no government could afford to tolerate; the rights of 
patrons were interfered with; and immunities of the clergy, which had 
long been abandoned in practice, were again claimed. The Catholic 
Powers for once united in their protests, and the more extravagant 
claims were withdrawn in consequence. The conduct of the Cardinal of 
Lorraine in this matter shows how completely he had thrown in his lot 
with the Holy See, He had visited Rome in September, and his head 
was completely turned by the flattery which he received. He went so 
far ns to advise the French government to submit to some of the ex- 


of the Legates became little more than nominal. Pius himself had con- 
sented to a reform of the Cardinals being included in the general reform 
of the clergy; but the Italian Episcopate were not willing to see what they 
regarded as the privileges of their nation swept away. They succeeded 
in reducing the proposed reforms of the Sacred College to a mere shadow, 
The French umbassadors withdrew to Venice, hopeless of any good coming 
out of such an assembly, The firmness of the Spanish Bishops, however, 
prevented the scheme of reform being completely nullified by reserva- 
tions and exceptions; and on November 11, 1563, the Twenty-fourth 
public Session was held, and the decree on matrimony and twenty-one 
out of the forty-two decrees on reform proposed by the Legates were 
promulgated, the remaining decrees being deferred to a Inter Session. 

rn hing was now subordinated to bringing the Council to an end. 
The Papacy ordered the Legates to withdraw the proposala which 
infringed the rights of the State; and canons dealing with the remaining 
matters under discussion were drawn up with feverish haste. Purgatory, 
the Invocation of Saints, and Indulgences were hastily defined: and 
twenty more decrees of reformation were prepared. The Spanish 
ambassador and the Spanish Bishops maintained their protests t 
end, but with no avail, A rumour that the Pope was dying hastened 
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With the close of the Council of Trent the determination of the 
principles which were to regulate the reorganisation of the Catholic 
h was completed. "There followed, under the direction of the 
Papacy, an application and working out in detail of those principles, 
which was a task of many years; but the strugele waa over and the battle 
won. Medieval theology had been emphatically restate. The scission 
of Christendom into two halves, each going iis own way regardless of the 
other, was definitely confirmed. The spirit of dogmatic certainty, which 
its chief nourishment from Spanish soil and of which the Society of 
Jesus was the clearest expression, was to be the predominating influence 
for the future in the Church. Her doctrine waa now completely articu- 
lated for the first time. Matters which the medieval Church had left to 
the speculations of the Schools were now authoritatively settled ; and the 
Church was provided with s logical presentation of her position, definitely 
marking it off from all other circles of ideas. The issues had been put _ 
before the world, and it remained for Catholicism and Protestantism to 
fight the battle to the bitter end. 

Though the triumph of the Counter-Reformation thus enabled the 
Church to present a united front as against Protestantism, it is not true that 
silenced. Many of the dogmatic decrees of Trent 
compromise. The great decree on Justification prese 00 
Cl } for those Augustinian ideas which the Church had never been 
completely able to assimilate, and which found subsequent expression in 
Jansenism. Great as was the influence of the Jesuits at Trent, they did 
not succeed in winning a complete triumph for their theology. ‘This was 
not, however, of so great consequence as might appear: for all particular 
dogmas were beginning to sink into the background, compared with the 
one great principle that the use and wont of the Roman Church is law, 
and that to the Pope alone appertains the right to expound the teaching 
of the Church. "The complete expression of this principle was impossible 
at ‘Trent; the hostile elements were too strong; but the way was laid 
open The papal supremacy over the Church received a new extension as 
the result of the work of the The confirmation of the Pope 
was acknowledged to be necessary for the validation of its decrees, The 
supreme power in the universal Church was admitted to rest in the 
Roman Pontiff They were the Vicars of Christ on earth The 
attempt to enunciate the direct divine authority of the episcopate was 
frustrated. The Vaticanum was only the logical outcome of certain 
elements in the Tridentinum., 

The decrees on reformation successfully removed the worst abuses 
which had brought the Church and the clergy into contempt. The 
authority of the Bishops over their clergy, both secular and regular, was 
considerably strengthened; and means were provided for the removal of 
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preach: and the whole discipline of the Church was improved. The 
practical reform, however, that was most far-reaching in its results was 
probably the estublishment of seminaries for the education of the clergy 
in each diocese. "This measure provided the Church with an adequate 
supply of trained. men for its service, and removed the reproach which 
had formerly rested on the clerical state. At the same time it made the 
clergy a body more distinct from the laity than they had ever been 


before. It narrowed the interests of the derre, and made tem to а 
considerable extent the blind instruments of their superiors, "P 


with the system of celibacy, it separated the clergy from the ordinary 
The Council left to the Papacy the right of interpreting its decrees; 
and Pius IV hastened to enunciate this principle in the Ball Benedictus 
Deus (January 26, 1565), which confirmed its proceedings. No prelate 
was to publish any gloss upon the decrees of the Council or venture to 
interpret them without papal authorisation. In 1588 Sixtus V set пра 
special Congregation of the Council of Trent, to supervise the carry- 
ing out of its decisions Meanwhile the Papacy anxiously endeavoured 
to persuade the Catholic Powers to accept in their entirety the decrees 
of the Council; but with the decrees on doctrine governments did not 
concern themselves. "They were necepted throughout the Catholic Church, 
but with the decrees on discipline it was different. Even in the modified 
form which they received after the protests of the ambassadors, they 
infringed many ancient rights of the secular power in various countries, 
| hich it was not likely would be easily abandoned. In the end 
the decrees on discipline were only accepted in. their entirety by the 
Emperor Ferdinand for his hereditary dominions, by Portugal, and by 
while Spain and Venice received them with a reservation « their own 
rights which had practically the same effect. There were limits beyond 
which no modern State could allow the papal claims to go, 
_ The tasks which the Council had left to the Pope were actively taken 
in hand. The Breviary and the Missal were revised, and a new edition 
music wat begun, A commission of cight Cardinals was appointed on 
August 9, 1564; and in Palestrina a genius arose who became the 
founder of modern Church music: His famous Missa di Papa Mar- 
cello, performed before the commission on April 28, 1565, subordinated 
the ‘music to the words, and substituted & dignified and masterly 
simplicity for the florid and decadent st which had hitherto charac- 
terised ecclesiastical music in Rome. The most important task left to 
the Papacy was however the preparation of an Index of Prohibited Books, 
So early as 1479 Sixtus [V had empowered the University of Cologne 
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This was epparmed and extended by the Bull Jnfer mulliplices of Ales- 
ander VI in 1501. At the Fifth Lateran Leo X in 1515 authorised 
the Master of the Sacred Palace to act as censor in Rome and the papal 
States; and the Inquixition in 1543 began to regard the censorship as 
one of its functions. ‘The first lists of prohibited books were however 
drawn up in 1546 and 1550 at Louvain, in 1549 at Cologne, and by. 
the Sorbonne between 1544 and 1551. "The first papal Index was that 
of Paul IV, which was published in 1559, It was arranged alphabeti- 
cally but under each letter: came three categories. The first class. 
consisted of the heresiarchs, all of whose writings were prohibited. 
This was a mere list of names. ‘The second class consisted of writers, 
some of whose productions, which were enumerated, tended to heresy, 
impiety, magic, or immorality. ‘The third class consisted of writings, 
chiefly anonymous, which were unwholesom etrine, The Index of 
Paul IV met with much opposition ; and Naples, Milan, Florence, and 
Venice refused to print or enforce it. Pius IV modified it in 1561 by 
allowing the use of non-Catholic editions af the Fathers and other 
inoffensive writings to licensed readers, provided comments by heretics 
of the first class had been previously erased, No Jndex Expurgatorius, 
however, as distinguished from an Inder Librorum Prokibitorum, was ever 
published officially st Rome. The harder work of pointing out particular 
pasags which must be deleted was only undertaken in Spain, The 
Papacy contented itself with prohibiting books altogether or with a 
“donee corrigatur," of which nothing came. 

The Index Librorum Prohibitorum of Paul TV was however con- 
demned nt Trent as à bad piece of work; and a commission was appointed 
to revise it. "Ten rules to be observed were drawn up, but the work 
itself was left to the Papacy. The new Index was published by the 
Papacy in March, 1564, and is known as the Tridentine Index, The 
Index of Paul IV was improved, and some of its worst blunders tenore; 
Tt was accepted by Portugal, Belgium, Bavaria, and parts of Italy. In 
1571 Pius V set up a special Congregation of the Index distinct ree 
the Inquisition; and in 1558 this body was empowered by Sixtus V to 
тайене further revision of the Index, SE new rules took 





Index in 1596. The materials collected for the Index of 1590 were 
used, though the Spanish Index of Quiroga published in 1584 was one 
of the chief sources. The Index of 1596 remained the standard, though 
additions were made to it, until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
So far as the southern nations were concerned the Index achieved ft 
work. The peoples who continued to adhere to the Catholic Church 
blow was dealt to human progres. It wes impossible for such measures 
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to succeed ultimately; but for a time nt any rate they were a serious 
hindrance to the advance of knowledge. ‘The learned Jesuit Canisius: in 
a striking letter written to the Duke of Bavaria in 1581, printed in 
Reusch’s great history of the Index, pointed out the futility of such 
measures, Repression by Edicts and Indexes could never succeed , con- 
struction was needed at wel] as. destruction, and good authors must be 
provided to take the place of bad. A revival of Catholic scholarship, 
euch as Canisius advocated, marked the clase of the sixteenth century, & 
revival in which his own Orde, played a prominent part. Rome became 
again a centre of Christian learning; and the Annals of Baronius were 
worthy to stand by the Centuries of Magdeburg, New editions of the 
Fathers were prepared. In 1587 appeared the Roman edition of the 
the text of the Vulgate, Historical scholarship ceased to be the monopoly 
of one party, The Jesuits were the equals in learning of their ees: 
saries and their educational system was immeasurably superior. Pro- 
testantism in Germany was torn asunder by petty feuds; and by sheer 
force of superior ability and unremitting labour Catholicism was restored, 
first in the Rhine lands and then ou the Danube, "The story of this 
work, the success of which drove Protestantism to desperation and 
assisted to provoke the Thirty Years’ War, is beyond our scope. It is 
sufficient to notice here that it was the fruit of that new Catholiciam 
which emerged triumphant from ‘the Council of Trent. Saintliness of 
life and the beauty of holiness were again exhibited to the world in a 
Carlo Borromeo and a Filippo Neri; while Protestantism was too 
often sinking into a time-serving Erastianiam or developing an arid 
scholasticism of its own which quenched the springs of religious life. 
Increased centralisation in government and strict definition of dogma 
made Catholicism after Trent a far more powerful fighting force than it 
had ever been before, but it was only at the price of drawing in its 
borders and limiting its sympathies, There is a curious likeness in 
essence, though in forms of expression they are poles asunder, between 
Puritanism in England and the movement of which Caraffa and Ignatius 
are the typical representatives in the Roman Church. Both alike sub- 
ordinate the wider interests of humanity to the supposed requirements 
of religious faith. ‘The sacred was rigidly marked off from the profane; 
and the culture of the world and its wisdom were banned and avoided as 
evil in themselves, The world was given up as hopeless, and the attempt 
to separate its evil from its good was abandoned. ‘The work which 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen had begun for the ancient Church 
and ‘Thomas Aquinas and the great Schoolmen had achieved for the 
Church of the Middle Ages, was not done anew for the modern world. 
The true Renaissance was not absorbed into the circle of ecclesiastic 
ideas; and the medieval conception of Catholicity was limited rather 
than widened. The modern worid, if not actually hostile to the Church, 
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grew up apart from it and by its side rather than under its influence, 
The kingdom of intellectual unity—which Raffhelle had depicted for 
Julius I1 on the walls of the Vatican—was not realised, The leaders 
of the Christian Renaissance had not the moral enthusiasm or the force 
of character necessary for the task. As the gentle Andrewes and the 
gracious Falkland had to give way before the sterner enthusiasm and the- 
narrow pedantry of Laud, which in its turn fell before a more single- 
minded but still narrower creed, so- Contarini and his associates abdicated 
Ње leadership to Ignatius and Caraffa. Neither Pole nor Morone had 
he spirit of martyrdom; and freedom could not triumph without its roll 
of martyrs, It was left to the sects in the future to vindicate the rights 
of conscience, and to extort by force from without what liberal church- 
men had failed to achieve within the Church. There was a touch of the 
Italy at the opening of the sixteenth century which paralysed their 
efforts and enervated thair moral fibre. The movement was tou academic 
to influence the world effectively, Some of its members fell into the sins 
which they themselves had denounced, and like Cortese ended their lives 
in joining in the hunt for benefices The rest contented themselves with 
n lower ideal as best they could, and stood helplessly aside. "he Church 
intellectual freedom were left further off than ever. The issues at stake 
were, however, made clear, and the parties in the great struggle were 
definitely marked out. A modus vivendi between seg and liberty 
could not be found, Neither would tolerate the other, Europe was 
doomed to be the battlefield of the contending principles: The sword 
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TENDENCIES OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE AGE 
OF THE REFORMATION. 


Wuen the sixteenth century opens, the West, with the exception of 
Italy, ia still medieval, distinguished by a superficial uniformity of mind, 
thinking ideas which it has ceased to believe and using a learned tongue 
which it can hardly be said to understand. When the century closes, 
the West, with the possible exception of Italy, now fallen as far to the 
rear as she once stood in the van, has become modern; its States have 
developed what we may term a personal consciousness and au individual 
character, have created a vernacular literature and a native art, and have 
faced new problems which they seek by the help of their new tongues to 
state and to solve. In Spain, the land of ancestral and undying pride, the 
humours of a decayed chivalry have been embodied in a tale which moves 
to laughter without ever provoking to contempt. In Portugal the navi- 
gators have created afresh the epic feeling; a mew Iliad has been begotten, 
where swifter ships plough a vaster sea than was known to the ancient 
Greeks, where braver heroes than Agamemnon do battle against a mightier 
‘Troy, while travellers fare to remoter and stranger lands than those visited 
by Odysseus. In France, where the passion for unity is beginning to 
work like madness in the brain, Rabelais speaks in his mother tongue the 
praises of the new learning; Montaigne makes it the vehicle of the new 
temper and its cultured doubt; Clement Marot uses it to sing the Psalms 
of the ancient Hebrew mee; John Calvin to defend and commend his 
strenuous faith; while Descartes, born in this century though writing in the 
next, states his method, defines his problem, and determines the evolution 
af modern philosophy, in the language of the people as well as in that 
of the learned. In England the century began in literary poverty, but it 
ended in the unapproached wealth of the Elizabethan age. In Germany, 
where the main intellectual interest was theological and confessional, 
Martin Luther gave the people hymns that often sound like echoes of 
the Hebrew Psalter; Kepler, listening to the music which nature reserves 
for the devout ear, discovered the unity which moves through ber ap- 
parent disorder; and Jakob Boehme, though but a cobbler, had visions 
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their heroism in their struggle for independence, and their lowe of 
knowledge in the tolerant reasonableness that made them a home for 
Douglas, and David Lindsay shed lustre upon the early decades of the 
century, while in its later years Reformers like Knox and scholars like 
Andrew Melville trained up a people who had imagination enough ta 
love and achieve liberty without neglecting letters The thought which 
at once effected und reflected so immense a revolution can be here traced 
only in the broadest outlines. 

We are met at the threshold by a two-fold difficulty —one which 
concerns the included thought, and another which concerns the thought 
excluded. ‘The sixteenth century is great in religion rather than philo- 
sophy, and stands in remarkable contrast to its immediate succ ASOT, 
which is grea рер) rather than religion, With the latter, the 
great modern intellectual systems may be said to begin ; and to it belong 
Leibniz, Gassendi and Malebranche But without the earlier century 
the later would have been without its problems and therefore without 
its thinkers. The preeminence of the one in religion involved the 
preeminence of the other in thought; for what exercises the spirit tends 
to emancipate speculation and raises issues that reason must discuss and 
resolve before it can be at peace with itself and its world. Hence the 
thought whose course we have to follow is thought in transition, dealing 
with the old questions, yet waking to the new, quickened by what is 
behind to enquire into what is within and foreshadow what is before. But, 

hile the thought that is to concern us may thus be described as moving 
in the realm of our ultimate religious ideas, the thought that is not to 
concern us moves in the realm of political and social theory. ‘The two 
realms touch, indeed, and even interpenetrate ; yet they are distinct. The 
ideal of human society is a religious ideal; but it is & consequence or a 
combination of religious ideas rather than one of the ideas themselves, 
Hence, though certain of the most potent thinkers of the sixteenth con. 
tury occupied themselves with the constitution and order of human 
society, with the actual or ideal State both in itself and in relation to the 
actual or ideal Church, yet they must here be rigorously excluded, 
and our view confined to the thought that had to do with the religious 
interpretation of man and his Universe, 


It is customary to distinguish the Renaissance, as the revival of 
letters, from the Reformation as the revival of religion. But the 
distinction is neither formally correct nor materially exact, The 
Renaissance was not necessarily secular and clussienl—it might be, and 
often was, both religious and Christian; nor was the Reformation 
essentially religious and moral—it might be and oftan was political and 
secular. Of the two revivals the one is indeed in point of time the 
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elder ; Vot leu Mant GRO ana a A аЬ АН OE 
the younger. Both revivals were. literary and interpretative, both were 
imitative and re-creative; but they differed in spirit, and they: differed 
also in province and in results, There was a revival of letters which 
could net possibly become o reformation of religion, and there was a 
revival which necessarily invelved such a reformation; and (he two revivals 
must be distinguished if the consequences are to be understood. 
The roots of the difference may be found, partly, in the minds that 
studied the literatures, and partly in the literatures they studied, thoug 
even here the qualities, the interests, and the motives of the minds pals 
stand the more clearly revealed, The diference is better expressed by a 
racial than by a temporal distinction ; the berm “race,” indeed, as here 
used does not denote a unity of blood, which ean seldom if ever exist, 
but unities of langunge, inheritance, association, and ideas, In this 
sense, the Catholic South was in speech, În custom, În social temper, in 
political and municipal institutions distinctly Latin; and for similar 
reasons the Protestant North may be termed Teutonic. Now of these 
two the Latin race was in thought the more secular, while the Tentonic 
was the more religious; but as regards custom and institutions. the 
| Latin peoples were the more conservative, while the Teutonic were the 
more inclined to radical change. And this is a difference which their 
ае histories may in same measure explain. The Latin race, 
pesi e the Roman Empire, still: a vivid 
memory and a living influence; its monuments survived, its paul 
bad not utterly perished: a oii named in 
customs which it had sanctioned and dreams: which it had bes 
persisted, ha refused, as it were, to undergo Christian smi 
Italy was н Тагы за much & holy land as Palestine had been to 
the Crusaders, with graves und relics and shrines lying in every valley 
len Ar and these appealed all the more to the 
ma rinntion since ecclesiastical Rome was a reality and imperial Rome a 
and a dream, "The Eternal City was like a desolate widow who 
yet tarried and yearned for the retum of the Caesar who had been her 














And if Rome lived in the dust of her ancient roads and the ruins of 
‘her temples, the Italian peoples and States seemed singularly suggestive 
of Greece. Their republics and tyrants, their civie life and military 
adventurers, their rich cities with their colonies and commerce, their 
rapid changes of fortune, their swift oscillations from freedom to bondage 
at certain moments they might almost rake ша feel as if ancient Greece 
had risen from the dead and come to live upon the Italian sail. Неге 
then the Renaissance could not but be classical: not the product of 
some accident like the capture of a city or the fall of an ancient dynasty, 
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‘but the inevitable outcome of minds quickened By the Italian air and 
made creative by the vision of a vast inheritance. The Teutonie mind, 
on the contrary, had no classical world behind it; ita pagan past wae 
remote, dark, infertile, without art or literature, or philoso y, or 
history, or any dream of a universal empire which had once held sway 
over civilised man. Їп a word, its. conscious life, ita social being, its 
struggles for empire and towards civilisation, its chivalry, 1ts. ernsades, 
its mental problems and educational! processes, all stood rooted in the 
Christian religion. Behind this the memory of men did not go, and 
into the darkness beyond the eye could as little penetrate as the vision 
of the man can trace the growth of knowledge in his own infant mind. 

Now these differing conditions made it as natural that the Teutonic 
the Latin should with the ancient classical literature; and, where they 
side and the other with its institutional; for where the Roman Empire. 
had lived the Roman Church now governed. The literature which the- 
‘Teutonic mind mainly loved and studied and edited wns patristic and 
Christian; but the literature which the Latin mind chiefly cultivated 
was clussical and pagan. The Latin taught the Teuton how to read, to 
edit, and to handle ancient books ; hut nature taught both of them the 
logie thit hinds. together letters and life. As a consequence, the Latin 
Rensiseance became an attempt to think again the thoughts, and live 
again the life, embalmed in the literature of Greece and Rome; while 
the German Renaissance became an attempt to reincarnaté the apostolical 
mund. ‘The Latin tendency waa towartls classical Naturalism, but the 
Teutonic tendency was towards the ideals of the Scriptures, both Hebrew 
antiquity reappeared, though in an instructively inverted onder: but 
among the Teutons the field was occupied by theologies based on 
Augustine and Paul, while philosophy began as an interpretation, not 
of literary thought or societies, but of man, individual and social, as 
he had lived and was living. 

Hence, in the region of belief the Latins were the more critical and 
the Teutons the more positive. The thought which the Latina studied 
was that of a world into which Christ hal not entered, though it was 
one in which Caesar bad reigned; but the thought which the Teutons 
cultivated had Christ as it» source and God as its supreme object. The 
Latin Rennissance thus produced two most dissimilar yet cognate 

ienomens: intellectual systems affecting mainly the notion of Deity, 
and Orders like the Society of Jesus, organised for the work of còn- 
servation and reaction. On the other hand, the parallel phenomena 
produced .by the Teutonic Renaissance were attempts either to revive the 
religion of the apostolic literature, or to found the Protestant Churches 
and States, What concerns us here is the new thought, and- not the 
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new organisations; nnd these preliminary distinctions and Шка 
will enable us to set the Latin, or Classical Renaissance, in its true 
relation to the ‘Teutonic or religious. 





We hegin with the most obvious of the influences exercised by the 
Revival of Letters upon the thought of the sixteenth century, viz, 
those concerned with grammar and what it signified, and with language 
as the creation and the interpreter of thought, It has often been said 
that the Church preserved the knowledge of Latin as a living tongue ; 
but Lorenzo Valla (1406-57) would have said, if the tongue were still 
alive it were better dead, As & grammarian Valla held grammar to be 
higher than dialectic, for it Look as many years to learn as diulectic 
took months; aml he may be said to have discovered literary and 
historical criticism by executing with its help judgment on three famous 
documents, viz, the Vulgate, which he condemned as faulty in style and 
incorrect in translation; the Donation of Constantine, which he proved 
by its anachronisms to be late and false and forged; and the Apostolic 
Symbol, whose terms and clauses he showed could not be of apostolic 
origin. His criticism of these documents (we omit all reference to that 
of the pseudo-Dionysius) was prophetic and more potent їп а later 
generation than in his own, Erasmus published in 1505 the Annota- 
tiones on the Vulgate, and in a dedication which served as a preface he 
compared Valla as a grammarian and Nicolas of Lyra as 4 theolowian ; 
and he argued from the errors which had been proved to exist in the 
version which the Church had in a sense canonised by use, in a way 
that was at once an apology and a call for his own edition of the Greck 
New Testament nine years before it appeared. In 1517 a copy of the 
De Donations Constanlini Magni came into the hands of Ulrich von 
Hutten, who published it, and with his usual careless audacity dedicated 
it to the Pope, whom he straightway proceeded to denounce as a usurper 
and robber, Later this was sent to Luther just as he was meditating 
his De Captivitate Balylumica Ecclesiae; and it strengthened his trust in 
the German people, confirmed him in the belief that the Pope was 
Antichrist, and fortified him for the daring deed of burning the Pope's 
Bull The criticism of the Apostles’ Creed indicated a method of 

diseussing dogma which only needed to be applied to become a theory of 

development capable of dissolving the vast systems of the traditional 
schools We need not be surprised that Calvin speaks of Valla as “an 
acute and judicious man, and an instrument of the Divine Will.” 

The Italian mind was simple in spite of all its subtle complexity, and 
in the Renaissance it was like the explorer who set out to find a new way 
to India and found a new world instead. It had no more typical son 
than Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. He was—if we are to believe his 
nephew and biographer—chivalrous, beautiful, radiant, a man it was 
impossible to see without loving, an artist who loved art, a thinker who 
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delighted in thought, a seeker whose passion it was to find the truth, 
and who would glully have sold all he possessed to buy it. Born in 1465, 
he studied Canon Law st Bologna; then, first at Padus, and later at 
Paris, Бе cultivated philosophy. When only twenty-one he returned to 
Italy and rend Plato in Florence under Ficino; three years later he 
travelled to Rome, where he drew up nine hundred. theses, philosophical 
and theological, which be offered to discuss with the scholars of all lands, 
promising, if they came, to bear the cost of their journey. But GE 
was discovered in some of the theses, and the disputation was prohibited. 
Later he devoted himself to a contemplative life, renounced the world, 
divided his goods between his nephew and the poor, saying that, once he 
had finished the studies which be hod undertaken, he should wander 
barefoot round the world in order that he might preach Christ. He 
was & mystic; nature was to him а parable, history was an allegory, 
and every sensnons thing an emblem of the Divine. He magnified man, 
though he distrusted self; und as he believed that trath came only by 
revelation he felt bound to seek it from those who had thus received it 
from God. Hence he searched for truth, successively in Aristotle, in 
Plato, in Plotinus, and in the psendo-Dionysius, who seemed to many, 
even after Valla had written, the source of the highest and porest truth, 
But es Pico said, philosophy seeks truth, theology finds it, but religion 
possesses it; and the truth which religion possesses i» God's: Man can 
best discover it in the place where God hes been pleased to set it 

Now, in his quest for truth and its purest sources, Pico heard of 
the Cabbala, and conceived it to be the depository of the most ancient 
wisdom, the tradition of the aboriginal revelation granted to man. And 
just then John Renchlin, German mystic and scholar, found Pico. He 
was older in years but younger in mind. He had studied philology in 
Paris, law in Orleans, and he had lectured on. Greek in Tubingen; he 
was then on his second visit to Italy, with all the mystic in him alive 
and unsatisfied. The God whom he wanted, the logie of the Schools 
could not give him; by their help he might transcend crested existence, 
though even then what they led him to was only the boundless sea of 
negation. In Aristotle the impossible, in Plato the incredible, was 
emphasised; but in the region of spirit things were necessary which 
thought found impossible or resson pronounced incredible, The Neo- 
Pythagorean School saved Reuchlin from the tyranny of the syllogism 
and restored his faith. In this mood he cime to Pico, and to his mood 
the Cabbala appealed; its philosophy was a symbolical theology which 
invested words and numbers, letters and names, things and persons, with 
a divine sense. But Reuchlin was more than a mystic with a passion for 
fantastic mysteries; he was also a scholar; and the idea that there were 
truths locked up in Hebrew, the tongue which God Himself had spoken 
at the Creation and which He had then given to man, compelled him to 
learn the langaage that he might read the thought in the words of 
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‘Deity. 80 he put himself to school under a Jewish physician, acquired 
enough Hebrew to pursue his studies independently, and, m» n result, 
published in 1506 his De Rudimentis Hebraicis, He himself named 
this book à monumentum aere perennius, and history hax justified. the 
name, It helped to define and determine the religions tendencies in 
Teutonic humanism, to change the fanciful mysticism that had begotten . 
the book into a spirit at once historical, critical, and sane; It practi- 
cally made the Hebrew Scriptures Christian, an original text which could 
be used as a Court of appeal for the correction of the translation and of 
the canon which the usage of the Church had accepted and endorsed. 
Knowledge of the language thus made the interpretation of the Old 
Testament more historical and more ethical; it could now be read ns 
little through the Gnosticism of the Cabbala as throng 
The event which took the Old Testament out of the hand of phantasy 
turned it into an instrument of reform; for if it is doubtful whether 
Protestantism could have arisen without the knowledge of the Old 
Testament, it is certain that without it the Reformed Church could not 
have assumed the shape it took. In all this, of course, specific dangers 
ight lie for the scholar who could no longer freely use the allegorism 
of Alexandria to convey the New Testament into the most impossible 
places of the Old, and who was therefore tempted to reverse the process. 
and employ the language and spirit of the Old Testament in the inter- 
pretation of the New. Hut these darigers were still in the future; for 
the present it will be enough to recall the story, told in an earlier 
volume, of the controversy between Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn, and of the 
burning of Renchlin’s books by the Inquisition. In consequence of this 
unjust treatment, the hummnnists addressed a series of letters, at once 
eulogistic and apologetic, to Reuchlin, which were published in 1514 
under the title Epistolae Clarorum Virorum. ("The sccond edition in 
1519 substituted ** ITustrium" for **Clarorum.") 
John Jiiger—better known as Crotus Hubeanus, Luther's * Crotur noster 
urine," a professor at Erfurt—a series of imaginary epistles written 
by vagrant students in the execrable dog-Latin of the Schools, to 
Ortwinus (rratius, otherwise Ortwin de Graces, professor of belles lettres 
at Cologne, a man whom Luther in his most emphatic and plain-spoken 
style described as “ poctistam asinum, lapwn rapacem, si non potius croco- 
dium." "The Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, while describing the experi- 
of their supposed authors,—and it is here where the characters 
so humorously reven! themselves—praise Gratius as well as the divines 
and divinity of the Schools, and censure the "poetae seculares" or 
“juristae” who had eulogised Reuchlin In their composition various 





















strife a joy to his soul “Tho prison is broken,” he cried, “the captive 
is free and will return no more to bondage" * O century when studies 
bloom and spirits awake, it is happiness to live in thee ! " 

Strauss thought the Epistolae & supreme work of art, named them 
“eine weltgeachichtliche Satire,” and placed them alongside Don Quixote, 
since they were pervaded by so excellent a humour as to be higher and 
better than any merely satirical production. There is here ground for 
ample and radical differences, but on one point there ix none—the success 
of the satire It deceived the very elect; the friars who were satirised 
saw the truth of the portrait and did not feel its shame, even though 
the of serious mind, who could not be deceived, were offended. 
Erasmus did not Jove it; nor did Luther, who said * Votum probo, opis 
non probe,” and named the author “einen Hanseurst™: but it made 
the Schoolmen ridiculous, and while they were laughed at Renchlin was 
applauded. He died in 1522, six years after the Epistolae had appeared 
—the same year in which Luther published his New Testament— 
sorrowing over the lapse from the Church and from letters of his young 
kinsman, Melanchthon, and over the coming revolution which yet had 
in him a plain prophet and a main cawe: | 

In 1516, two years after the first volume of the Epistolae, Erasmus 
Novum Instrumentum appeared. "l'ho man himself we need neither discuss 
nor describe. He wasa humanist, that ie, his main interest was literature; 
but his humanism was German; that is, the literature which mainly inter- 
ested him was religious In an age of great editors he was the most 
famous; but he was not a thinker, nor a man who could seize or be seized 
by large ideas and turn them into living and creative forces, His greatest 
editorial achievements were connected not with the Classics, where his 
haste and his agility of mind made him often a faithless guide, but with 
the New Testament and the Fathers of the Church. Religion he loved 
for the sale of letters rather than letters for the sake of religion. He 
had a quick eye, a sharp pen, a fine humour, and could hold up to man 
and society a mirror which showed them as they were, He wns fastidious 
Elis letters are like a crowded stage on which his time lives for ever; and 
we can bear and see even as his ear heard and as his eye saw. We are, 
indeed, never allowed to forget that he is a miher t00 sel f-comecions 
spectator: and that while all around him men differ and he is a main 
cause of their differences, yet there is nothing he more desires than fo 
be left alone to live as untroubled as if he had no mind. He is “eo 

hin-skinned that & fly would draw blood"; vet, or possibly therefore, he 
is a good hater, especially of the ignorant mob, the obtuse anil vulpar 
men who could not see or feel the satire within the compliment or the 
irony hidden in an ambiguous phrase. 

He is one of the men whose unconscious revelations of himself have 
a nameless churm; we see bim &a a student whose very circumstances 
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remind him of his origin, ortur a scorto as his enemies said, impecunions, 
forced into an Order he did not love, thirsting for a knowledge hard to 
obtain, seeking it at home or in Paris, where life is fast while his clerical 
guardian is suspicious and his own temper self-indulgent, Then we 
are touched by the early struggles of a acholar who loved learning and 
good living, and neither liked nor acquiesced in the poverty which seemed 
his destined lot, though we may be offended by his complaints, which are 
too frequent to be dignified, and his appeals for help, which are too 
urgent to be compatible with self-respect as we understand it; His 
pictures of our gracious and spacious England, loved because it is so 
kind to the strar he seclusion and erudition of Oxford, the repose 
and learned activity of Cambridge, the regal Henry, the magnificent 
thoughtful Warham, who can rule the Church and yet remember the 
scholars who serve it,—are of a sort which pleases the reader and which 
he loves to read. -And if he desires first-hand knowledge of the manners 
and morals of a picturesque day, the miseries of the sea and the comforts 
of the shore, or the discomforts of continental travel with jts strange 
bedfellows, crowded inns, dirty linen, and unsavoury food; or of the 
dignified society and refined art of living to be then found In the great 
Italian cities; or of Rome and Roman society under Julius IL, where a 
warlike Pontiff and cultured Cardinals, the epirit of the Borgia and the 
temper of the Rennissance, make the capital of Christendom an epitome 
of the world; or of the hopes, the disappointments, and the sorrows 
uf an editor with a zeal for letters and a passion for praise, who negotiates 
now with mean and now with open-handed publishers, and stands be. 
tween three publics, one sympathetic and appreciative, a second sus- 
picious and sore and critical, fearful lest he go too far, and ıa third 
exacting and insatiable, determined to compel him to go much further 
than he wishes; or of the Reforming men and movements, the strange 
and tempestuous Luther, the audacious and restless Hutten, the moderate 
and scholarly Pirkheimer, the conciliatory and reasonable Melanchthon, 
the heroic and magnanimous Zwingli, the learned and large-minded _ 
(Ecolampadius,—then he will find this knowledge superabundantly in 
this vivid and entertaining cx ndence | 

Yet, if we would know Erasmus, he must be studied in his more 
serious works, as well as in his letters, There we shall find the clergy of 
all grades from the friar and the parish priest to the Pope, the super- 
stitions and ceremonies, the pilgrimages and fastings, the distinctions in 
dress and food, the worship of relies and of Saints— pilloried and 
satirised and killed, at least so far as ridicule can kill, And his lighter 
moods express his graver mind: and unless this mind be known there 
is no person in history to whom we shall find it harder to be just, He 
ism proud and « strong man, when questions are at issue for which he 
supremely cares; but he will seem to us indifferent or vain or weak where 
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the question is one for which he did not cure, however much we may 
wish he had, And, curiously, where his strength as well as his weakness 
most appears is in his edition of the New Testament, ‘The inaccuracies 
of his text, the few md the poor authorities he consulted, the haste 
of. the editor, the hurry of the publisher, the carelessness of the printer, 
and the facility with which he inserted in the third and later editions a 
text like I John V. 7, which he had omitted in the first and second, am 
all instances of weakness familiar even to the unlearned: 

But the sagacity—which saw in the Epistle to the Hebrews a work 
instinet with the spirit but without the style of Paul, which doubted 
whether John the Apostle were the author of the Apocalypse, which dis- 
cerned in Luke the Greek of a writer skilled in literature, which perceived 
in the Gospels quotations from a memory which could be at fault, or 
which inferred textual errors even where the authorities were agreed —is. 
characteristic of the honest scholar and indicative of the courageous man. 
What is still more significant, is the deliberate way in which as an editor 

nd exegete he repeats the views and reaffirms the arguments of his more 

occasional works. Stunica charged him with the impiety of casting 
doubt on the claims and the authority of the Roman See and of denying 
the primary of Peter. The Church, Erasmus ssid, was the congregation 
of all men throughout the whole world who agreed in the faith of the 
Gospel As to the Lord's Supper, he saw neither good nor use in a 
body imperceptible to the senses; and he found no place in Scripture 
which said that the Apostles had consecrated bread and wine into the 
body and blood of the Lord.  Heathenism of life and Judaism of 
worship had come upon the Church from the negleet of the Gospel, 
Ceremonies were positive laws made by Bishops or Councils, Popes or 
Orders which could not supersede the laws of nature or of God. The 
priest who wore a lay habit or let his hair grow was punished: but if he 
became a debauchee he might yet remain a pillar of the Church. 

These were brave things for a man so timid as Erasmus and so desirous 
of standing well with the authorities of the Church to say; and in saying 
them he was governed by this historical idea:—thingy unknown to the 
New Testament were unnecessary to the Christian religion; what eon- 
tradicted the mind of Christ or hindered the realisation of His ends was 
injurious to His Church, ‘This ides determined the attitude of Erasmus 
both to Rome and to Protestantism. He, indeed, honestly believed that 
the knowledge of the New Testament was to bring back the mind of 
Christ, who was the one teacher God had appointed, and therefore the 
sole and supreme authority in His Church, Hence, his difference from 
Luther was as inevitable as his difference from Rome, and more absolute, 
for in the one case he differed from à man, in the other from a system. 
It has often been said that his De libero arbitrio enabled him to express 
his difference from Luther without expressing his agreement with Rome, 
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or recanting “his earlier criticism of ecclesinstical aliusea™ pie Lenape 
is both prejudiced and unjust. It is indeed certain that the book was 
written in the desire to dissocinte himself from Luther, as well as in 
response to the appeal to write something against the new heresy; but 
it i» no lees certain that the book expressed a point on which Luther's 
scholasticisin offended the humanism of Erasmus. The saving * liberum 
arbitrium case nomen inane™ seemed to him an “ aenigma absurdum," and 
for this reason—it was unknown to the New Testament and the Apostolie 
It might be Augustinian, it certainly was scholastic; but it 
was neither Biblical nor primitive. Erasmus, in short, wrote es a Greek 
and not asa Latin theologian, as a classical scholar and not us a 
Western divine. He could not have selected a point more churacteristic 
of his own position. He would have the Christian religion known 
through its creative literature; he would not have it identified with the 
philosophy or theology of any school. 


__ So far we have been occupied with the formal rather thun the material 
side of thought: now we must consider the litter, or thought in its 
objective expression as at once evolved, governed, and served by the 
critical method. 
| We begin with the Latin Renaissance, Its thought grew out of the 
study of. Classical literature, though it reversed rather than followed the 
sequences of the Classica] mind. ‘The one began where the other ended, 
in an eclectic Neo-Platonism, or a multitude of borrowed principles 
reduced by a speculation, more or less arbitrary, toa reasoned unity which 
was yet superficial; but it ended where the other begun, in attempts to 
interpret the nature within which man lived, with a view to the better 
interpretation of man. Though the order of evolution was inverted, it 
was yet in the circumstances the only order posible. For the mind 
which the voice of literature awakened could only respond to a voice 
which was articulate and intelligible. The mind was old in speculation, 
though it» problems were new, and its age was reflected in the solutions 
it successively attempted or accepted, It had been educated in schools 
where theology reigned while Aristotle governed; and it revolted from 
the governing minister out of loyalty to the reigning sovereign, whose 
authority extended over regions of too infinite variety to be administered 
by his narrow and rigid methods 
The literature which enlarged the outlook changed the mind: it 
could not think as it had thought before ar believe us it hud believed 
concerning the darkness and error of pagan antiquity. ‘The light which 
dwelt in ancient philosophy broke upon it like an unexpected sunrise, 
which it saw with eyes that had been accustomed to a grey and creeping 
dawn. And this means, that Classical thought was sized at the point 
where it stood nearest to living experience, and yet formed the most 
expressive contrast to it. ‘This point was where philosophy had done its 
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best to become a religion, and had tried out of its school to make a 
Church. Hence, the new mind in the first flush of its awaking turned from 
its ancient master, Aristotle, and threw itself into the arms of the Neo- 
Platonists, Gemistos Plethon, who took part in the Council of Florence, 
1459, was intellectually the most potent of the Greeks who helped in the 
Renaissance. He regarded Aristotle as a westernised Mohammadan 
rather than as a Greek, a man who had indeed once lived on the 
Hellenic soil, but who had become an alien in race and an enemy in 
religion, speaking in the Latin schools ideas which he owed to a Moorish 

; Bo Plethon expounded to the awakening West Plato as the 
Neo-Platonists understood him, ** the Attic Moses," the tmnsmitter of a 
golden tradition which the secular Aristotle had tried to break and 
Abraham on the other. His philosophy was at once monotheistic and 
polytheistic ; God was one and infinite, but He acted by means of ideas 
or spirits, or minor deities who filled the space between us and Him. 
As first and final conse He ordered all things for the best, and left no 
room for chance or accidente Providence wes necessity and fate 
providence, the world in all its party and life in all its elements were 
vehicles of a divine purpose. The soul of man was immortal; the 
doctrine of reminiscence proved that it had lived before birth and so 
could live after death, 

Plethon emphasised in every possible way the differences between 
Plate and Aristotle, refusing to allow them to be reduced to a mere 
question of terminology. ‘This teaching lifted men above the arid 
syllogiams of the schools, enriched their view of themselves and nature, 
ef God and history, and gave reality to the ancient saving “er oriente 
lir" For it came more as a religion than as e philosophy; even the 
apparatus of worship was mimicked; ceremonies were instituted, holy or 
feast days were observed; celebrities became mints, before the EE of 
Plato a taper was ceremoniously burned. The neophyte 
a species of conversion ; Marsilio Ficino (1483-99) · 
been called in his youth to be a phy in of soul designate | 

unslaton GEES et, 
кет кае ишо бей. арй жаз таша буш; his destiny was to seek 
ае наа That God was the 

of the universe, its mover and orderer, the ground of 
all our reasoning, the light of all our seeing. He knew the world from 
within when He knew: Himself, for ereation was only the expression nf 
the divine: thought, God ax it were speaking with Himself, and man 
| His speech. 

"T'he circle of those devoted to the study of this philosophy contained 
the most distinguished scholars of the day. Besides Ficino there stood 
De uM M Mm E e {ина Ж ЗОНЫ 
philological ; Cristoforo Landino, tha erponent of Horace, of Virgil, 
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nd of Dante, who has given us a picture of Florentine society which 
recalls Plato's Symposium; Girolamo Benivieni, the poet who sang in 
praise of Platonic love; the architect, painter and man of letters, 
Leo Battista Alberti; Pico della Mirandola, of whose faith and fame 
and achievements we have already spoken; and above all the men of 
the Medicean Howse who founded the so-called Platonic Academy of 
Florence. This was rather a Society than a School, not an equipped and 
organised college, but an association of like-minded men who cultivated 
philosophy and professed to live according to the philosophy they cul- 
tivated. It added lustre to the reign of the Medici. helped to define its 
character, to fis upon it name and distinction. Under Cosmo and his 
son Piero, and especially under his grandson Lorenzo, it became the 
centre and: sum and even source of Florentine culture. But the pat: mage 
of the House proved fatal to the thought for which the Academy stood ; 
with the House it rose, lived in its smile, fell in its fall, Yet it did not 
fall before it had accomplished things that could not die. It revealed the 
world which the Church had extinguished and the Schoolmen superseded ; 
it raised the reason that could speculate concerning truth above the 
authority that would legislate in its behalf; it taught men to believe 
that the truth lived in the: soul ‘rather than în books, that nature was 
beautiful and man was good, and that truth existed before Church or 
Councils and stood outside them both, and that man attains to the larger 
humanity by the study of that literature in which the truth adapted to 
his nature is best expressed. ‘These were indeed notable contributions to 
the thought of the century. 


But though Plato lived in the New Academy, Aristotle still reigned 

in the older Schools, He had been too efficient an instrument in 
education to be easily pushed aside; but the thought which is to shape 
living mind must not itself be dead. Hence the men, who were by birth 
es well as by discipline Aristotetians, set themselves to rejuvenate the 
ancient Master and change his obsolete speech into the language of the 
day. ‘Three tendencies nt once showed themselves, one which interpreted 
Aristotle in the sense and manner of Averroes; a second which construed 
him by the help of the Greek commentators, especially Alexander of 
Aphrodisia; and a third which laboured to reconcile him with Plato, 
some of the last-named going to Aristotle for their physics, but to Plato 
for their metaphysica. It soon evident. that the philosophical 
questions involved theology and raised issues affecting certain dogmas of 
the Church. These issues were more sharply defined in the Aristotelian 
How this was and with what reason, Pomponazzi (1462-1524) —Peretto, 
or little Peter, ss he was affectionately named—will help us to understand. 
, Hewerenee for Aristotle had become in him a second nature: and 
though he write: poor Latin and knows no Greek. and is, aa he said, in 
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comparison with his master but an insect beside an elephant, he 
desires to serve truth by interpreting his philosophy. He deht 
emphasised its opposition to faith ; and narrowly escaped being burn 

or his pains, though his books were not so fortunate, He said: “The 
thinker, who inquires into the divine mysteries, is like Proteus. In 
face of consequences he neither hungers nor thirsts, eats or aleepa: the 
Inquisition persecutes him as a beretie; the multitude mocks him aa a 
fool.” Doubt is native to him, and like Descartes he doubts that he 
may know; but, unlike Descartes, his doubt is more critical than specula- 
tive, more literary than philosophical. And if he has a doubt to express 
he dearly loves to express it in another name than his own, or shield 
himself behind some noted authority, Religions he conceives as laws 
instituted by lawgivers, like Christ or Mohammad, for the regulation of 
decay, by time and space; and their horoscope can be cast just as if they 
were mortal beings. Christianity is proved true by its miracles, which 
are not impossible, though they have now ceased to happen and fictitious 
marvels have taken their place. Since religions are laws, they must 
promise to reward the righteous and threaten to punish the wicked ; and 
as conduct rather than knowledge is their end they may nse parables and 
myths, which, of course, need not be true. Man is like the ass which 
must be beaten that it may carry its burden ; to teach him deep mysteries 
would be but to waste our breath. Nor are we to esteem him too highly 
or exhort him to become godlike, for how can man resemble a Ged whom 
he cannot know? As it is impossible to have natural grounds for a super- 
natural faith we must be content to hold it without reason, though it 
may be a gift of grace. If religion be moral then man must be free, 
And though his freedom may be incapable of rational proof yet it Ze 
matter of conscious experience. This, indeed, may seem incompatible 
with Providence, which Aristotle conceived as general rather than parti- 
cular, though we conceive it asa general made up of all particulars; but 
where philosophy is blind revelation may see, and it 1s better to trust it 
than to walk in darknes, The God who governs has created, and 
creation was willed in eternity, but happens in time, for Aristotle's iden 
of an eternal creation is sophistical — As the workman loves his handi- 
work so God loves al! His creatures and wills their good. He has given 
to every being, not perhnps the absolutely best, but the best for it and 
for the universe, viewed in their complementary and reciprocal relations. 
For men supplement each other; what seems in and by itself a defect 
may become an excellency when seen from the standpoint of the collec- 
tive whole. Man lives in humanity, humanity within nature, nature 
im God; and we ought to know all together before we judge any 


This is what would be called to-day a system of philosophical 
agnosticism, where man's ignorance. becomes a. plea, if not a reason for 
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faith ; but what it signified to Pomponszzi we shall best understand 
turning to his famous treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, ‘The 
treatise is at once an attempt at the historical interpretation of Aristotle 
and s serious independent discussion. It is practically concerned. with 
the question: How did Aristotle conceive immortality, as personal or as 
collective? It is as little soluble by the natural resson as the cognate 
question whether the world is eternal or created ; in each case the 
problem as to the beginning holds the key of the problem as to the end. 
The Aristotelian Schoolmen had argued that the capacity of the soul to 
think the eternal and will the universal implied its immortality, But 
what is the soul? We cannot define it as thought percipient of the 
universal reason, for there can be по thought without ideas and no 
ideas without sete. "Phe soul which lives within nuture must develop 
according to natural law and in obedience to it. Now, we never find 
soul without body ; and hence we must ask: how are these related ? Not 
n» mover and moved, else their proper analogies would be the ox and the 
waggon it draws, but as matter and form, ir. without the body the soul 
could not be, for only through the body does man take his place in 
nature and realise his rational activity. Hence the human soul cannot 
exist without the human body, and must therefore be Hable to the same 
mortality. And this conclusion is worked out in connexion with the 
moral doetrine that man i» bound to act from love of. virtue and horror 
of vice, and not from any hope of reward or fear of punishment, and so 
to act as to make all mature the better for his action. Reason, then, 
must conclude that the soul is mortal; but religion comes to aid, 
and by teaching us to believe in the resurrection of the body resolves 
our doubts, Of this doctrine philosophy knows nothing, and so we can 
hold it only as an article of faith. ‘This is in effect all Pomponazzi can 
teach us; religion and reason o¢cupy opposite camps; neither can hold 
intercourse with the other. The truths of religion are the contradic- 
tions of the reason: the processes of the reason cannot serve the cause 
af religion. ‘The new seholastieism was д philosophy of reasoned 
ignorance where the cardinal verities of religion were the incon- 
ceivabilities of thought. 


But here new forces which seriously affected the course and 
the development of Latin thought must be referred to and analysed. 
The ecclesiastical situation began to change, and the temper of the 
antagonism to the Church, though with the clear sense of opposition to 
wating the new spirit, had encouraged and studied its literature, appre- 
ciated and promoted its art. But the Reformation, with its attendant 
incidents, made the Church suspicious of movements which might 
contain the seeds of revolt, while the Renaissance, always sensitive to 
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outer conditions, lost its spontaneity, becoming self-conscious and critical, 
Italy after 1525 became what the Moorish wars had made Spain, sullen 
in temper and jealous in disposition; she imitated Spanish methods and 
developed the Inquisition; in Rome, once careless and happy, the Holy 
Office was founded. 

One of the earliest fruits of this change of fecling was the revival of 
Scholasticism and the increased inHuence of the Spanish mind upon the 
Italian. "This revived Scholasticism, which was bred mainly in two 
Orders, both of Spanish origin, the Dominican and the Jesuit, and 
introduced by them into schools and universities, pulpits and Courts, 
learning and literature, was used to prove the necessity of the Church te 
religion, of the Pope to the Church, and of all three to society and the 
State. It had the learning which the Renaissance created, but was 
without its knowledge of antiquity, its sympathy with it, or its belief in 
finding there virtue and truth. Its purpose was indeed quite specific - 
to prove not that the Church was the mother of culture or mistress of 
art, but that she was the sole possessor of truth, the one authority by 
which it could be defined, authenticated, and guaranteed. The line of 
defence was bold: the Church was the creation of God, its government 
His express design, its rulers instituted by His immediate act. Secular 
rulers were but mediate creatures of God, appointed through the people 
and responsible to them; but spiritual rulers were His immediate 
sale custodian of truth, it was not permissible to seek it without her 
or outside her; to profess to have found it independently was to be 
heretical; to obey what had been so found was to fall into the deadliest 
schism, The argument may have been narrow, but it was clear and 
strenuous; if may not have converted opponents, but it convinced 
friends. The Church became conscious of her mission; she was the 
guardian of thought, the guide of mind. She alone could judge what 
was truth and what error, what men ought to do or ought not to know. 
And as she believed 5o she acted, with results that are broadly written 
upon the face of history. The new Scholastics converted their own 
Church from the Catholicity which encouraged the Renaissance to the 

 Homanism which suppressed its thought. 


This, then, is what we have now to see; and so we resume our dis- 
cussion of the thought which, as it faced the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century, began to fee] the creeping shadow of the future. The change 
came alowly—for mind loves a violent catastrophe as little as nature 
— still it came and was marked by the rise of physical in succession to 
ee The Neo-Platonic school had tended ta a 
mystic and allegorical conception of the world, which implied « doctrine 
of the divine immanence and looked towards Pantheism. The Aristo- 
telians, on the other hand, emphasised the ideas of cause and Creator, 
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eonceived the univera as manufactured and limited, and God as trau- 
scendent, the two being correlated in the manner of the Inter deism. 
The one school was inclined to read nature through Deity, the other 
Deity through nature; but in ench case nature took its meining from the 
temper and fundamental postulates of the school. The traditional ideas 
were Aristotelian : the universe was geocentric; its main fact was the 
opposition of heaven and earth, with the involved antithesis of the 
higher or celestial element, and the four lower elements, earth, air, fire, 





water, all movement being explained from their attempts to effect a 
aes DEDE | 
This theory could not satisfy men who believe in a philosophy of 
immanence; and efforts were soon made to dislodge it, One of the 
earliest and most notable of these stands associated with the name of 
Bernardino 'elesio (1508-80), He was a devout son of the Church us 
well as a zealous student of nature, and he disliked Aristotle for two 
reasons: first, because his philosophy knows neither piety nor a Creator; 
and, secondly, because he tried to interpret nature without questioning 
herself. — "Telesio's fundamental principle was this: nature must be 
explained in her own terms according to the method of experience and 
by the instrument of the senses, He conceived matter ua a substance 
incapable of increase or decrease, more or less passive, yet susceptible 
of being acted upon by two forces, heat and cold, which, as causes, 
respectively, of expansion and contraction, produce all motion and all 
change. ‘The heavens are the home of heat, and the earth of cold: and 
the constant effort of heat to illumine the dark and quicken the cold 
sue in a conflict whence come all the movement and variety of. nature. 
The whole proceeds according to immanent laws and without the inter- 
vention of God. Nature is self-contained and self-sufficient: which 
however did not mean that she is without intelligence: on the contrary, 
there is п soul in things; each supplements and serves the other; 
mind lives in each, and works through the whole. Bacon saw in Telesio 
a return to Parmenides; others have seen in him an anticipation of 
Kant; others again have construed his principle ** non ratione sed sensu” 
as if he were the first of modern empiricists, the forerunner of the sensnous 
philosophy, both English and French. In all these views there is a 
measure of truth. He clothed his doctrines in a guise more or less 
mythical; he could best conceive natural forces as personal, and he was 
never so ideal as when he meant to be most realistic. But he intended to 
be true to his principle, to construe nature not through metaphysics or 
theology, but from belt alone It is this that makes him so desto 
in the history of thought, anticipating so much of what Bacon achieved, 
and places him, in spite of his crude and allegorical nomenclature, amid 
the forefathers of modern physics. 
_ "The speculations of "Telesio did not stand alone: they were character- 
istic of his race and time. Italy, during what remained of the century, 











Campanella, ) Bruno. "m 
‘seemed to forsake philosophy for science, but. the science she cultivated 
was only disguised philosophy, A distinguished contemporary, a critic 
and a Platonist, was Francesco Pntrizzi (1529-97), who agreed with the 
Telesian physics, bat differed in his metaphysics: arguing that, as both 
the corporeal and spiritual light emanated from one source, each was the 
kin оа of the other, the effects being reduced to unity by the 
unity of the cause, Another and younger contemporary, who loved to 
think and speak of himself as 'Telesio’s disciple, though he only saw the 
master after death, was ‘Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639). His career 
has something of the tragedy which belongs to another and even more 
distinguished contemporary, Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), for whom he 
wrote while suffering imprisonment n noble though urisuccessful Apology. 
Like Galilei, Campanella lived after Copernicus, and was attracted by 
his sublimer and vaster view of the universe; and, like Copernicus, he 
was accused of heresy in consequence, spending, partly an account of his 
religious and partly on account of his political views, twenty-seven vears 
of his life in prison. He wns nt first, and he probably remained, in 
spite of all thé persecutions he endured, a faithful Catholic. While he 
followed 'l'elesio, he was yet a most independent disciple, His science 
evolved into a philosophy of existence, whose highest truth is the Deity, 
and whose fixed first principle is the thought, the ** Notio aitita innata," 
which is man. He was praised by Leibniz as one who soared to 
heaven, in contrast to Hobbes who grovelled upon the earth. ‘Then as 
Telesio anticipated Bacon, Campanella anticipated Descartes. Though 
he does not use the formula he holds the principle of the “cogito ergo 
зит." Both are rooted in Augustine who said: “As for me, the most 
eertain of all things is that I exist. Even if thou deniest this and 
sayest that I deceive myself, yet thou dost confess that I am, for if Ido 
not live how could I deceive myself." One of the strangest things in 
commexion with the Catholic Campanella is the State, as described by him 
in his Civitay Solis, It is an echo of the Platonic Republic, without 
private property or family, with sexual intercourse publicly regulated 
and children owned and educated by the State, without a priesthood 
or public and positive religion, with philosophers as rulers and workmen 
as the true nobility. It was a nobile dream, and shows how little 








physical speculation had killed ethical passion; the best in | 
earth wns empty till it was made the home of happy and contented men. 
Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) is of all the thinkers of the Latin 
Renaissance the most modern; im him science becomes philosophical, 
and philosophy speaks the language of science, confronts, defines, and 
enlarges its problems, Asa man he is passionate, explosive, impetuous, 
vain, intolerant, and indomitshle; and where these qualities are allawed 
freely to mix and express themselves it is very difficult indeed to be 
just. He himself says that * if the first button of one's cont is wrongly 
buttoned all the rest will be crooked”; and the event which set his 
ep, ars, 45-9 


whole life a Y happened when, as & lad of sixteen, he entered the 
Dominican Order. He early thought himself into heresy, and in his 
nature were fires which “all the snows of Caucasus” could not quench, 
In the effort to unfrock himself he became a wanderer, tried Home, 
roamed. over Northern Italy, crossed the Alps, and settled at Geneva, 
where he found neither the discipline nor the doctrine of thu Reformed 
Church to his mind. He then emigrated to Toulouse, where he studied 
the New Astronomy, tried to be at home and to teach the fanatical 
Catholics of southern France in a city where the Inquisition had an 
ancient history. He next moved to Paris, where he attempted to 
instruct the doctors of the Sorboune and to make his peace with the 
Church ; and, failing, he crossed to England, where he lived for awhile, 
wrote and published in London, and at Oxford claimed with much 
literary extravagance the right to lecture. To his Italian soul England 
was an uncongenial clime; he praised Elizabeth, as the Inquisition: 
remembered later to his hurt; but he despised the barbarians over whom 
she ruled, and the ostentatious wealth and intellectual impotence of 





From England he wandered back to France and thence to Germany, 
where he lectured at Wittenberg and eulogised Luther, who had “like a 
modern Hercules fought with Cerberus and his triple crown.” He was 
elected to a professorship at Helmstedt; which he soon forsook for 
Frankfort. But the home-sickness which would not be denied was on 
him, and he turned back to Italy where bloomed the culture which was 
to him the finest Hower of humanity, where dwelt the men who moved 
him to love and not to hate, whose speech and thought threw over him 
& spell he could not resist. He was denounced to the Inquisition ; 
spent eight years in prison, first in Venice and then in Rome; and, 
finally, on February 17, 1600, he was sent to the stake. Caspar Scioppius, 
a German who had psssed from the Protestant to the Roman Church, 
and who loved neither Bruno nor his views, tells us that when the 
prisoner heard his sentence he only said, “You who condemn me perhaps 
hear the judgment with greater fear than myself.” And he adds that 
at the stake Bruno put aside a crucifix which was held out to him, and 
‚so entered heaven proclaiming how the Romans dealt with “blasphemous 
and godless men.” A admirer sees, in the eyes uplifted to the 
blue, a spirit that would have no dark image stand between him and 
the living Gad. 

Tt is customary now to describe Bruno's system йз A form of pantheism. 
The term was not known then, or indeed for more than « hundred years 
after his death, which means that the idea is as modern as the term. 
Bruno was roundly named, just as Spinoza was later, an atheist, for men 
thought it was all one to identify God with nature and ta deny His 
independent existence, The.systems were indeed radically unlike = for 
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ап nkosmism or a naturalisation of God : in other words, Bruno started 
with nature and ended with Deity, but Spinoza began with Deity, hia 
causa st, substantia, or ens absolute infinitum, and reasoned down to 
nature. The antecedents of the one- system were classical and philo- 
sophical hut those of the other Semitic and religious The historical 
factors of Hruno’s thought were two, ancient or Neo-Platonic, and modern 
or scientific. His system, if system it can be called, may be described as 
an attempt to state and to articulate the ideas inherited by him in the 
terms of the universe which Copernicus had revealed, 

He conceived this universe as infinite, and so rejected the ancient 
scholastie ides of a limited nature with its distinctions and divisions of 
place, its here and there, its above and. below, its cycles and epicycles, 
But the universe, which has no centre and therefore no circumference, hag 
yet a unity for consciousness, and wherever consciousness is its unity 
its phenomena are connected; that individual things are yet not insulated: 
and this coherence implies that all are animated by a common life and 
moved by s common cause, And this cause must be as infinite asthe 
universe; far an infinite effect can proceed only from an infinite cause, 
and such m cause can be worthily expressed only In such an efèct. But 
there is no room for two infinities to exist at the aime moment in the 
same place; and so the effect must be simply the body of the cause, the 
cause the soul of the effect. Hence the canse is immanent, not tran- 
scendent; matter is animated, the pregnant mother who bears and brings 
forth all forms and varieties of being. And the soul which animantes 
matter and energises the whole is God ; He is the natura nafurans, Who 
is not above and not outside, but within and through, all things. He is 
the monad of monads, the spirit of spirits, carried so within that we 
cannot think ourselves without thinking Him: 

There are, indeed, other expressions in Bruno; God is described as 
“the enpersulsstantial substance,” as “the supernatural first principle,” 
exalted far above nature, which is only a shadow of divine truth, speaking 
to us in parables, And this is possible, because in every single thing the 
whole i manifested, jist as one- picture reveals the artist's power amd 
promise But these things signify that he refused to conceive God ns a 
mere physical force or material energy, and held, on the contrary, that 
He must be interpreted in the terms of mind or spirit, He hates, indeed, 
the notion that nature is an accident, or the result of voluntary action; 
and he labours to represent it ms a necessity, seeking by a theory of 
emanation of instinctive action to reconcile the notions of necessity and 
God. Yet he does not conceive the best as already attained. Every- 
thing in nature strives to become better; everywhere instinct feels after 
the good, though higher than instinct is that which it seeks to become, 
the rational action that wills the best, Thought rises, like sense and 


instinct, from lower to higher forms, Heroic love, which desires the 
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intuition of the truth, drives us ever upwards, that we may attain the 
perfect rest where understanding and will are unified, 

Bruno's. speculations were those of a poet as well ns a philosopher; 
and were in various wuys prophetic. His death by fire at Rome signified 
that Italy bad neither the wit nor the will to understand men of his 
kind; that for her the Renaissance had run jt» course, so that ten must 
pursue its problems elsewhere in the hope of a more satisfnetory solution. 
Descartes “de omnibus dubitandum est,” was but the negative expression 
of Bruno's positive effort after emancipation from authority, the freedom 
without which thought can accomplish nothing. Spinoza’s sulstantia, with 
its twin attributes of thought and extension on the one hand, and Leibniz’ 
monadology on the other, carried into more perfect forms the quest on 
he is the leader of the noble army of thinkers who have tried at once to 
justify and to develop into s completer system of the universe the dreams 
and the doctrines of modern science. It is this which makes him the fit 
close of the movement, which began by waking the old world from its 
grave and ended by saluting the birth of the thought that made the 


whole world new 





We have not as yet approached the French Renaissance, which 
has indeed an interest and character of its own. It was, while less 
philosophical, more strictly educational, literary, and juristic than the 
Italian; and may be described as both ‘Teutonic and Latin in origin. 
It entered the north and penetrated as far as Paris with the Adapia of 
Erasmus, published in 1500; but it reached the south from Italy, 
‘rossing the Alps with the gentlemen of France who uccompanied their 
Kings on those incursions which had, as Montaigne tells us, so fateful 
an influence om the French morals and mind. Correspondent to this 
difference in origin was a difference in spirit and in the field of activity, 
In the north the Renaissance made its home in the schools, and worked 
for the improvement of the education, the amelioration of the laws, and 
the reform of religion, as names like Bude, Pierre de la Ramée, and 
Beza, may help us to realise; but in the south it was more personal and 
fess localised, its learning was nearer akin to culture than lo education, 
and it loved literature more than philosophy. Hence the forms it 
assumed in Franee can hardly be said to call for separate discussion here, 
Especially is this true of its more northern form ; a better case might be 
made out for the southern, To it belong the great names of Rabelais 
and Montaigne; but their place is in a history of literature rather than 
of thought, though both affected the course af the latter too profoundly 
to be left unmentioned here. 
boldest thinkers of his age”; that the rough stick he used yet "eon. 
tained a rod of gold ^: and that a treatise could be written “in praise of 








the moril elevation of his work which would make the Church stare and 
the conventicle groan, and yet would be the truth, and nothing but the 
truth." These may seem hard sayings, utterly incredible if portions of 
his work are alone regarded, but accurate enough if the purpose and 
drift of his teaching as a whole be considered. It has been well said 
that the confession of faith of the curé of Mendon has far more moral 
reality than that which Housseau puts into the mouth of his Savoyard 
vicar. He believes that the universe needs no other governor than its 
Creator, whose word guides the whole and determines the nature, pro- 
perties, and condition of each several thing, Pascal's famous definition 
of Deity, “a circle whose centre is everywhere and whose circumference 
is nowhere,” is but an echo from Rabelais. And he can, with the wisest 
of the ancients and the best of the moderns, speak of the “great Soul 
of the universe which quickens all things.” La Bruyère described his 
work as “a chimera: it has the face of a beautiful woman, but the tail 
of a serpent.” Yet surely the man who had to wear the mask of a 
buffoon that he might preach the wisdom of truth and love to his age, 
well deserves the epigram which Bez wrote in his honour: 
' Qui sie nugatur, traclantem ut seria vincat, 
Seria eum fuciet die, rógo, quantus ect 1" 


Montaigne is of all Frenchmen most thoroughly a son of the 
Renaissance He loves books, especially the solid and sensible and 
well-favoured books written in the ancient classic tongues, the men who 
made and those who read them, and he loved to study man. He says: 
“Де тщз moy mesme ki matière de mon liere” And he does not under- 
stand himself in any little or narrow sense, but mther as the epitome 
and mirror of mankind. The world in which he lived was not friendly 
to the freedom of thought which was expressed in affirmative speech or 
creative conduct, and so he learned to be silent—or sceptical. He had 
seen nen hate each other, willingly burn or be burned, out of love to. 
God ; and he was moved by pity to nuralise on the behaviour of those 
who were so positive where they could not know, and so little under- 
stood the God in whom they professed to helieve that they never saw 
what the love of Him bud (bem to be and to de. The man that he 
studied and described was not abstract but concrete man, with all his 
foibles and failings, limited in his nature but infinite in his views, 
differing without ceasing from his fellows, amd not always ahle to agree 
with himself. And man, so conceived, dwells amid mystery, has it 
within him, and confronts it without. Custom may guide him but 
not reason; for reason builds on arguments, whose every position 
depends on another, in a series infmitely regressive. “Jes hommes 
soni tourmentés par les opinions qu'ils ont des choses, non par les choses 
тезтез.“ Where man is so ignorant he ought not to be dogmatic: 
where truth is what all seek and no one ean be sure that he finds, 
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ate. where it is nothing but a mem probability, it is a folly to spill 
human blood for it. E 

God is unknown even in religion ; as many as the nations of men 
so many are the forms under which He is worshipped. And when they 
try to conceive and name Him, they degrade Him to their own level. 
God is made in the image of man rather than man in the image of 
God; to the Ethiopian He is black, to. the Greek He is white, and lithe 
and graceful; to the brute He would be bestial and to the riangle 
triangular. Man, then, is so surrounded with contradictions that he 
cannot say what is or is not true Wisdom was with Sextus Einpi- 
ricus when he said - “srayri ASyq Adyos Їтёў arraira Ji n'y а тийе 
raion gui m'en aif une contraire, dit le: plus atre parti des philosophes " 
Where man so doubts he is too parnlysed to fight or to affirm. 
Montaigue's sympathies night be with those who worked and suffered 
fora new heaven and a new earth: but his egoism inclined to the 
conventional and followed the eonsuetudinary. Prevost-Paradol termed 
him “une perpétuelle leçon de tempérance ct de modération.” But this is a 
lesson which men of culture may read contentedly; while those who 
struggle to live or to make life worth living will hardly find in it the 


We turn now to the Teutonic Renaissance. Like the Latin, it began 
as a revolt against the sovereignty of Aristotle; but, unlike the Latin, 
its literary antecedents were. patristic and Biblical rather than classical. 
They were, indeed, so far as patristic, specifically Augustinian, and, ao 
far us Biblical, Pauline. With Augustine, the underlying philosophy 
was Neo-Platonie, with a tendency to theosophy and mysticism ; with 
Paul, the theology involved a philosophy of human nature and human 
history. This does not mean that other Fathers or other Scriptures 
were ignored, but rather that Paul was interpreted through Augustine, 
and Christ through Paul. This fundamental difference involved two 
others. In the first place, a more religious and more democratic temper ; 
the religious being seen in the attempt to realise the new ideals, and the 
democratic in the strenuous and combatant spirit by which alone this 
could be accomplished. The thought which lived in the Schools could 
not resist the authority that spoke in the name of the Church and was 
enforced by the penalties of the State ; but the thought which interpreted 
God to the conscience жаз опе Шар bowed to no authorit lower than 
His. In the second place, Teutonic was more theological than Latin 
thought. ‘The categories, which the past had formulated for the inter- 
define those which it meant to use in their stead. The God with whom 
it started was not an abstract and isolated but a living and relati] Deity; 
and man it conceived sub pec aelernialis, as а being whom God had 
made and ruled, he very limitation of its field was an enlargement of 















was the created universe, especially the man who bore the image of his 
Maker. ‘This man was no mere individual or insulated unit, but « race— 
a connected, coherent, organic unity, ‘The buman being was local, but 
human nature was universal; before the individual could be, the whole 
must exist; and so man must be interpreted in terms of mankind rather 
than mankind in the terms of the single and local man. And this signified. 
that in character, as well as in nature, the race was a unity; the past 
made the present, the heir became as his inheritance; and so any change 
in man had to be effected by the Maker and not by those He had made. 
And here Augustine pointed the way to the goal which Paul had reached: 
the will of God had never ceased to be active, for it was infinite; and it 
could not cease to be gracious, for it was holy and perfect; therefore, from 
this will, since man’s nature was by his corporate being and his inevit- 
able inheritance evil, all the good he could ever be or achieve must came. 

This fundamental idea was common to the types most charncteristic 
of the Teutonic Renaissance. It was expressed in Luther» Seroum 
Arbitrium, in Zwinglis Providentia Actuosa, in Calvins Decretum Absolu- 
that grace was of the essence of His will, and that where He so willed, 
man could not but be saved, and, where He did not so will, no ameliora- 
tion of state.was possible. But this must not be interpreted to mean 
that man had been created and constituted of God for darkness rather 
than light; on the contrary, these thinkers all apree in affirming a 
universal light of nature, i.e. ideas implanted in us by the Creator, or, as 
Melanchthon phrased it, * Notitiae nobiscum nascentes divinitus parsae 
in mentibus nostris.” In this position they were more influenced by Paul 
than hy Augustine; with the Apostle, they argued that the moral law 
had been written in the heart before it was printed on tables of stone, 
and that without the one the other could neither possess authority nor 
be understood. But they also argued that knowledge without obedience 
was insufficient; and therefore they held God's will to be needed to 
‚enable man both to will and to do the good. But their differences of 
statement and standpoint were as instructive as their agreements, When 
Luther affirmed the absolute bondage of the will and Calvin the absolute 
decree of God, the one looked at the matter as a question of man's need, 
the other as a question of God's power; and so they agreed in idea 
though they differed in standpoint. Yet the difference proved to be 
more radical than the agreement And so, when Zwingli said “he 
would rather share the eternal lot of a Socrates or a Seneen than that of 
Church or the covenants, without willing the means which both Luther 
and Calvin conceived to be necessary Lo salvation, It is through such 
differences as these that the types and tendencies of Teutonic thought 
must be conceived and explained. 








Sté Luther. — Jakob Bockme. 


_ Luthers Article of a Standing or Failing Church, Justification hy 
Faith alone, js the positive side of the idea which is negatively expressed 
as the bondage of the will; and the idea in both its positive and negative 
forms implies a philosophy of existence which may be stated as a question 
thus: How is God, as the source of all good, related to man as the seat 
and servant of evil? God and man, good as identical with God and evil 
as inseparable from man, ure recognised, and the problem is: how is: the 
good to overcome the evil? The man who frames the problem iss mystic; 
God is the supreme desire and delight of his soul; and he conceives sin 
as a sort of inverted capacity for God, the dust which has stifled a thirst 
and turned it into an infinite misery. Now, Luther has two forms under 
which be conceives God's relation to man, a juristie denoted by the term 
“justification,” and a vital denoted by the term “faith.” “ Justifica- 
Hon" is the acquittal of the guilty : ** faith is nothing else than the true 
life realised in God.” ‘The one term thus describes the tniverse as 
ethically governed, while the other describes man as capable of partici- 
pating in the eternal life; and- the two together mean that he can realise 
his happiness or his end only as he shares the life of God and lives in har- 
mony with His law. ‘The philosophy here implied is large and sublime, 
though its intrinsic worth may be hidden by the crudity of its earliest 
forms. ‘The Lutheran doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum attempts, 
for example, to establish a kind of equation between the ideas of God and 
man. ‘The person of Christ is a symbol of humanity; in it man can so 
participate as to share its perfections and dignity. Christ's humanity is 
capable of deity; God lives in Him now openly, now cryptically, but 
ever really; and His humanity so penetrates the Deity as to touch Him 
with a feeling of our infirmities and make Him participant in our lot as 
we nre in His life, 

This is the very root and. essence of German mysticism, which gives 
fo the German hymns their beauty and their pathos, which Inspired 
the speculations of Brenz and Chemnitz, and which later determined 
Schellings doctrine of “indifference” or the “identity of subject and 
object,” and Hegel's “absolute idealism.” If we read Bochme from 
this point of view, how splendid his dreams and how reasonable his. very 
extravegances become! We are not surprised to hear him speak of the 
necessity of antitheses to all being, and especially to the life and thought 
of God, of evil being as necessary as good, or wrath as essential] as love 
in God, who is the fundament of hell us well as of heaven, both the 
everlasting No, and the eternal Yes He dwells in nature as the soul 
dwells in the body; there is no point in the body where the «oul is not, 
no spot in space and no atom in nature where we can say, “God is not 
here.” "The man who is His image, who is holy as He ix holy, good as 
He is good, is of no other matter than God. This may be Pantheism, 
but it is not rational and reasoned like Rruno’s; it ia emotional and 
felt, « thing of imagination all compact. It is born of the love that 
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loses the sense of personal distinctness and identity in ‘the joy, not of 
absolute possession, but of being possessed. Boehme saya that the pro- 
cesses of nature conceal God, but the spirit of man reveals Him: and how 
can it reveal a God it dos not know? But the spirit that has never 
seen and touched Deity has never known Him or been so ove with Him 
as to know Him аз he knows himself, Here lives the very soul of Luther 
and the essence of all his thought, Boehme’s friend and biographer 
describes him us little man of mean aspect, thin voice, snub nose, but: 
eyes blue as heaven, bright and gleaming like the windows-of Solomon's 
temple. And he lived in harmony with lines which he wrote with his 
own Loil-stained hund : 
Wem Zeit ist wie Ewigkei 

Und Ewigkeit wie Zeit, 

Der lat befreit 

Ven aam Siret," 

Of course, such a change as Luther instituted could not but power- 
fully affect the minds of men. But certain concomitants must’ not be 
set down as effects; and the Peasants’ War had its causes in centuries 
of German history, though among ita occasions: must be reckoned the 
ideas which the Reformation had thrown as it were into the air. But 
quite otherwise was it with the Anabaptist movement. While it sprang 
up and flourished in provinces and cities where Zwingli was potent es 
Well as in places more expressly Lutheran, yet it belonged more 
specifically to the Lutheran than to the Reformed Church. ‘To discuss 
ity causes and forms would carry us far beyond our avnilable space. It is 
enough to ay: the principle of parity which it emphasised was more 
äntaronistie to the one Church than to the other, Luther created his 
Church by the help of Princes ; Calvin founded his on the goodwill of 
‘he people. The system that claimed fullest freedom for the individual 
could less fault with the latter than with the former, And it ia 
Significant that the heresies which troubled the Lutherans were largely 
political and social, while those that afflicted the Reformed were mainly 
intellectual and moral, In nothing is the character of а Society more 
revealed than in the heresies to which it is most Hable. 

4wingli and Calvin alike conceived God under the eategury of will, 
And construed man and history through it. Both held faith to be a 
Consequence of, rather than a condition for, election: man believed because 
God had so decreed, and into Hix will every step in their upward or 
downward progress was resolved. Now, this emphasis on the will of God 
hecessarily threw into prominence the ideas of God and will, with the 
result that the main varieties of opinion in the Reformed Church 
concerned these two ideas. If the will of God was the supreme and sole 
Causality in all human affairs, and if the will always was ga the nature 
Was, it became a matter of primary consequence to know what kind of 
being God was, and what His nature and character. This question was 
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early and potently raised, and in a most significant quarter. Zanchíus, 
himself an Italian, who so emphasised the will of God as to anticipate 
Spinoza and represent God ns the only free Being in nature and the sole 
cause in history, wrote in 1565 to Bullinger warning him agninst being 
too easy in the matter of credentials of orthodoxy, as he had many 
heretical compatriots. — * Hispamus (Serrefüs) gullinas peperit; Italia 
the attempts to find a simpler conception of God than Calvin's, or to 
modify his notion of the will by the notion of the Deity whose will it 
was, came mainly from men of Latin-stock. Servetus is supposed ta have 
been the son of a Spanish father and a French mother: Lelio and Fausto 
Soezini, mele and nephew, the one the father of the doctrine, the other af 
‘the sect, which bear their name, were Italians, as were also arin 

Ochino, who wrote a once famous book concerning the freedom and 
bondage of the will, “the Labyrinth,” in which he argued that man 
ought to act as if he were free, but when he did good he was to give all 
the glory to God as if he were necessitated, and Celio Secondo Curione, 
who desired to enlarge the number of the elect till it should comprehend 
Cicero ns well as Paul; while Sebastian Castellio, who is described by 
some contemporaries as French, though by others as Italian —as a matter 
of fact he was born in a Savoyard village not far from Geneva—argued 
that as God is good His will must be the same, and if all had happened 
according toit there could have been no sin. "These views may be regarded 
as the recrudescence of the Latin Renaissance in the Reformed Church, 
and are marked as attempts to bring in a limnaner and sweeter conception 
of God. They failed, possibly because of the severity and efficiency of 
the Reformed legislation, or possibly becanse they did not reckon with 
the Augustinian sense of sin, or most probably for reasons which were 
both political and intellectual. It is indeed strange, that positions so 
strongly rational and so well and powerfully argued should not have 
been maintained and crystallised into important religious societies: byt 
ns Boehme helps us to see, the man who knows himself to be evil expects 
and appreciates wrath as well a4 mercy in God. ‘This may be the reason 
why the attempts made by some of the finest minds in the sixteenth century 
to soften the severer ideas of Deity seemed to their contemporaries 
heresies, and seem to the student of history ineffective failures. 

The problem was soon attacked from another side. ‘The field in 
which the will of God was exorcised was the soul of man. ‘That will 
concerned, therefore, him and his acts; if these acts were done because 
God had so determined, then two consequences followed; the acts would 
show the quality of the will, and the man would not be consciously free, 
would know himself an instrument rather than an agent. ‘The criticism 
from these points of view was mainly northern; those who urged it did 
*o in the interests of man and morality. In Calvin's own lifetime the. 
doctrine of foreordination, or of the operation of the Divine will in its 
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relation to human affairs, was assalled by two men—Albert Pighius, a 
Catholic from the Netherlands, and Jérome Hermes Bolsec, a Parisian, 
an unfrocked Carmelite monk, who had turned physician, and had for & 
lime been closely attached to Calvin. ‘The former argued that if God 
was the absolute cause of all events and acts, then to Him we owed, 
not only the goodness of the good, but the wickedness of the wicked ; 
the second, that if faith is made the consequence rther than the 
condition of election, then God must be charged with partiality. But 
towards the end of the century a more serious movement took place. 
The question of the Divine will had exercised the Reformed theologians, 
especially as criticism had compelled them to consider it in relation to 
aim as well as to salvation, te. both ns to the cauantion of the state from 
which man wea to be saved, and as to his deliverance from it. Certain 
of the more vigorous Reformed divines, including Beza himself, said that 
the decree in date precedes the Fall, for what was first in the Divine 
intention is last in execution; the first thing was the deeree to save, 
but if man is to be saved he must first be lost; hence the Fall is decreed 
из п consequence of the decreed Salvation. But the milder divines said 
that the decree of God takes the existence of sin for granted, deals with 
man as fallen, and elects or rejects him for reasons we cannot perceive, 
though it clearly knows and regards. The former were known by the 

e | tans, and the latter by the name of sublapsariana. 
against both forms of the belief, which, although it falls beyond our scope, 
must receive passing notice here. Jacobus Arminius (Jakob Herman) 
& Dutch preacher and profesor, declined to recognise the doctrine as 
either Scriptural or rational, He held that it made God the author of 
sin, that it restricted His grace, that it left the multitudes outside 
without hope, that it condemned multitudes for believing the truth, 
viz thet for them no salvation was either intended or provided in 
Christ, and |t gave an absolutely false security to those who believed 
themselves to be the elect of God. The criticism waa too rational to be 
cagent, for it wns, as it were, an assertion of the rights of man over 
against the sovereignty of God. And it involved the men who pursued 
it in the political controversies and conflicts of the time. The Arminians . 
were most successful when the argument proceeded om principles sup- 
plied by the conscience and the consciousness of man ; aud the Calvinists 
when they argued from the majesty and the might of God. But if the 
Arminians were dinlectically victors, they were politically vanquished. 
The men who organised authority in Holland proved stronger than those 
who pleaded and suifered for freedom. 

There are still large fields of thought to be traversed before we can 
do even upproximate justice to the mind of Protestantism; but our space 
is exhausted, All we can now do is to drop a hint as to what was 
intended; we should have wished to sketeh the Renaissance that followed 
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the Reformation as fully as the literary Revival which preceded it. 
“Theodore Beza is a man whose fanie a» a Genevan legislator and divine 
has eclipsed his name as a scholar and educator ; but it ought not to be 
forgotten that he was an elegant humanist before he became a convinced 
reformer and his most fruitful work was done in the provinces of sacred 
names in the history of Greek and Roman letters; they accomplished 
much for the languages and the literatures which they loved ;—Robert, in 
particular, standing out as a devoted friend of religion and of science, 
for both of which be made immense sacrifices. Our dexfur recephus 
and its division into verses are witnesses to his zeal Joseph Scaliger 
aud Isaac Casaubon had the merit of awakening the envy, which was but 
inverted admiration, and the supple hate, which was like the regret of the 
forsaken, of the society whose mission it was to roll back the advancing 


while Gerard Jan Vossius construed the classical mythology through 
religion, and both through Old Testament history in a way that con- 
tributed to form comparative science in the regions of thought, religion, 
and language. Protestant scholars had a larger and more realistic way 
of looking at classical problems than the men of the earlier Renaissance, 
and by its dissociation from polity and custom Teutonic thought even 
while it seems narrower in scope, is yet far wider in outlook and interest 
than Latin. It goes into a more distant past, and rises to higher 
altitudes. It came as a revolt, but it grew into a development; it con- 
tinued fve from the authority that would have suppressed it, and used 
its freedom to achieve results which the more fettered Latin mind panted 
after in vain. France continued in the seventeenth century the literary 
activity of Italy in the sixteenth: but speculation loves freedom, and 
refused to live where it could not be free. The events, which emanci- 
pated England from monotonous uniformity in religion, set the problems 
that have been the main factors in her historical development, and the 
thief causes of her philosophical activity and her literary greatness. 
Modern thought is the achievement of Northern and Central Europe, 
but it i$ the possession of universal man. 
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Zur Geschichte des Klerua — Allremeine Zeituns, Oct. 28, 1873, 











(Hj MYSTICISM AND HUMANISM IN THEIR RELATION TO LUTHER 
(A) CosmrEMEORARY. 
Becker, D. J. Chroniea eines fahrenden Schülers oder Wanderböchlein des 
Johanne Butzbach. Ratisbon 1800. 
E. Ulrici Hutteni Opera, 5 тоја. leipsig. 1871. A supplement con- 


тйл, Бый hectrorune vindrent (cum aoia | Hlestrantius adrerenriipoge 
acriptis Е тоја. Leipzig 1804, IBGB. D 


730 Luther. 


Boce, H. Thomes und Felix Platter, Leipzig. 1878, 

Gillert, K. Der Briefwochse] des Konrad Mutianus. Halle. 1890. 

Кин. T. Die Wittenberger Universitäts md Facultitsstatuten vom Jahre 1508. 
& 1807. 





"Theologia deutach. Critical edition by Fr. Pfeifer. 4th ed. Gütersloh. 1906. 


(B) Semornunr, 
Deme C.H. Verhandeling over de Brooderschap van Gerard Groote. Arnhem. 


Drummond, Н. В. Erasmus. 2 voli London. 1873. 
Geiger, Le Ran E eeh Berlin. 1895 
Grube, K. Geraril Groot und seine Stiftungen. Verelnschrift dı 

Cologne, 1803. 

Hering, H. Ihe Mystik Luther im Zuzsmmenhange seiner "Theologie. Leipzig. 
1870. 

Kimmel, H. RK. Geschichte des deutschen Schulwesens im Ueberzange vom Mit- 
telalter aur Neuzeit Leipzig. 1892. 

Kampechuite, F.W. Die Universität Erfurt in ihrem Verhiltnies zu dera Humanis- 
mus und der Reformation, Aw den (Quellen dargestellt —2 vols Trier. 
1858, 1360, 

Krause, C. Helius Eobanus Heseus, sein Leben and seine Werke 2 vole. Gotha. 








1872. 

Muther, T. Ana dam Universitita- und Gelehrtenlehen im Zeltalier der Re- 
formation, Erlangen. 1868. 

Nichols, F.M. The Epistles of Erasmus from his earliest letters to his fifty-firet 
year arranged in order of time London, 1001. 

Da, ҮҮ. Geschichte der deutschen Mystik im Mittelalter, 3 vola. (unfinished). 
Leiprig. 1874, 1881, 1833. 

—— Beiträge xur Geschichte der religiösen Bewegung in den Niederlanden jn 
der 2ten Hülfte des 14ten Jahrhunderte. Munich, 1884 

Prühle, Н, А. Andreas Proles, Vicarius der Augnstiner, ein Zeugs der Wahrheit 
kurz vor Luther, Gotha 1887; 

Reindell, W. Luther, Crotts and Hotten. Marburg. 1890, 

Rioderer, J. B. Naehriehten zur Birchen. Gelehrten- und Büchsrgmchichte. 
4 vol. Altdorf. 1704-8. 

Roth, F. Willihald Pirkheimer. Halle 1897. 

Schwarz, В. Jakob Wimpheling, der Alimeister des deutachen Schulwesana 
Gotha, 1875. 

Schwertsell, G. Helles Eobante Hossun Halle 1874. 

Straus, D. F. Ulrich von Hütten, Z vals. Snded, Leipeie: 1874 Translated 
aud slightly abridged by Mre George Sturge. London, 1874. 

Wiskowatof, P. v. Jacoh Wimphaling, Berlin. 1867, 


(II) LIVES OF LUTHER AND ORIGINAL SOURCES FOR INCIDENTS 
IN His CAREER. | 


(A) Cosermronanv. 


Cochlaeus, J. | Commentarius de actis et scrıptis AM. Lutheri...ab anno 1517 ueque 
.. adum 1537. Bt Vietoe prope Moruntiam. — 1544. 
Crucigar, Caspar. Tabnian roti icd actorum M. Lutheri. Wittenberg. 1853. 
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Faber, K. Dr M. Luther's Briefe an. Allbrecht, Herzog in Prousmen. Königeberg. 
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Fürstemann, C. E. Neuss Urkundenbuch eur Geschichte der evangulischen Kirchen 
reformation. Vol. 1 (all published). Hamburg. 1842. 

Kolde, Th. <Anslevia Lutherans. Gotha, 1683, 

Leib, Killian, Annales von 1503-1023. (Vola wn and zx of von Arstin'n Beiträge 
zur Geschicht& und Literatur.) МапісЬ, 1803-0. 

Loesehe,G. Analecta Lutherana et Melanehthoniana, Tisehredan Luthers und Aus 

zprüche Melanchthon's. Gothi — 1807. 

Liseher, V. E. Vollsáudige Refuürmatians-Acta und Documenta, 3 vols. Leipzig. 
1790-0. 

Luther, Martin. Werke Kritische Gesammtausgale Weimar. 1882etc (Twenty 
volume have been puhlished.) 

Mathesius, J.  Historien von...Martini Lutheri Anfang, Lere, Leben und Sterben, 
Nürnberg. 1570, Critical edition by G. Loesche. Prague. 1806. 

Melanchthon, L  Histuris ds vita et actis Lutheri — Wittenbarg. 1545. (To be 
found in vol vi of the Corpus Reformatorum. ) 

Myconius, Fre Historia b fteformationis, 1517-42. Edited by ES. Cyprian, Leipeig, 
1718, 

Hatzeherger, M, MS. Geschichte über Luther und seine Zeit Edited by Ch. G 
Neudecker, Jana, 1550, 

J. K. A Lauterhash's "Tagebuch, de Hauptqoelle der Tischreden 

Luthers Dresden. 1872 

Selnsecer, N, Histaria...D, M, Lutheri Leipzig. 1575. 

Wrampelmeyer, H, Tagebuch über Dr Martin Luther, geführt von Dr Conrad 
Cordatua (1537). Halle 1855, 





(B) Serva nv. 


Berger, A. E. Martin Lather in kulturgeechichtlicher Darstellung, 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1695, 

Enders, L. Dr Martin Luthers Briefwechsel — 5 тоја. Frankfort and Stuttgart. 
1824-03. 

Kolde, Th. Martin Luther. Eine Blographis. 2 vol. Gotha 1884, 1804. 

Kalin; J,e Martin Luther, sein Leben und seine Schriften, £ vols, 1875: 

Lang, H. Martin Lather. Ein religiöses Charakterbildli Berlin, 1870, 

Lens, M. Martin Luther. Festschrift zum 10, Nor. 1883 Bariin, 188% 

Lindsay, T. M. Luther and the German Reformation. Edinburgh. 1000. 

Seckendorf, V..- Commenterius..de-Lotheracisno. Frankfort. 1002. 

Seldemann, J. K,  Erllinterungen sur Reformationsreechichta. Dresden. 187%. 

Treitschke, H. von. Lather uod die deutsche Nation, Preuetische Jahrbücher, 
November. 1883. 


(iv) LUTHER'S LIFE UP TO THE BEGINNI 
INDULGENCE CONT. ROVERSY. 


(A) Cowrrzxronanv. 
Constitutiones Fratrum Hermmitarum Sancti Augustini — Nürnberg. 1504. 


Kessler, J. Sabbata, Chronik der Jahre 1322-1039. Edited by Egli and Schach, 
St Gallen, 1902. 








(B) Secoxpany, 
Buchwald, G. Zur Wittemberg Stadt- und Universitätsgeschichte in der Hefor- 
mationezeit L - 1204, 
Berlin 1894 
Jürgens, C. — von seiner Geburt bis sum Ablassstreit. 3 vol, Leipzig. 
1840, 1847. 
Keller, 1, Jobann von Staupite, Leipzig, 1083, 
Kohler, K. F. Luthers Reisen und thre Beleutung fir daa Werk der Reformation. 
Rolde, Th. Die deutschen Angustiner-Congregationen und Johann v, Staupitz. 





Gotha 1870. 

Köstlin, J, Geschichtliche Untersuchungen über Laiher's Leben vor dem Ablassstreit. 
Theologische Stadien und Kritiken for 1871, pp. 7-84. Gotha. 1871. 

Oerzel б. Vom Jungen Luther. Erfurt 1999. 

Pani, N. Dor Augustiner Bartholomaeus Arnold von Usingen, Luther's Lehrer 
und Gegner. In Strwsburger theologische Studien, Vol т, Fi Ш. Strass- 
burg and Freihore. 1804. 

Richard, A. V. Licht und Schatten. Ein Beitrag zur Culturgeschichte von Sachsen 
und Thuringen im avi Jahrhundert. Leipzig, 1861. 


(V) THE INDULGENCE CONTROVERSY. 
(А) Сочткыронапү. 

Kapp, J. E. Sammlung einiger zum papstlichen Ablass, überhaupt...sher zu dar... 
zwischen D. Martin Lother und Johann Tetzel hi en Streitigkeit, ge- 
hürigen Schriften, mit Einleitungen und Anmerkungen versehen, Leipzig, 1721. 

— Kleine Nachless einiger...eur Erläuterung der Heformationasgeechichte nütz- 
licher Urkunden. (Four paris.) Leipzig. 1727-33, | 

Mirabilia Romae. Nürnberg, 149}. (A critical edition by CG, Parthey. Berlin, 16.) 


(B) Smoswnanr, 


Beringer, F. (Soc, Jea). Der Ablnas sein Wesen und Gebrauch. 12th ed. Fader: 
born, 12098. 

Bouvier, J. B. Treatise on Indulgences (translated by F. Oskley) London. 1948. 

Tr dogmenhistoriechen Varaussotzungen, 


Brieger, Th. Daa Wesen des Ablusses um Ausgange des Mittelalters, unteraueht 
mit Rücksicht auf Luthers Theses Lelmig. 1807. | 

Dieckhnf, A. W, — Der Ablazestreit dogmetmschichtlich dargestellt (Gotha 1888 

Grüne, V. Tetzelund Luther, ?nd ad. Soest. 1800. 

hóhler, W, Dokumente zum Allassstreit von 1517. Tübingen and Leipzig. 1902.. 

Kürner, F.. Tezel der Ablassprediger. Mit bes. Hücksicht auf kathol. Anschanungwn. 
Frankenberg. 1480, | 

Les, H. C. A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin Chureh. 

.. B vul. Philadelphia. 1808. 

May, J. Der Kurflirst Cardinal und Ershischof Alhrecht I] ron Mains und 
Magdeburg uid wsine Zeit. $ vola. München, 1885, 1875. 
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(Vl) FROM THE [INDULGENCE CONTROVERSY TO THE DIET 
OF WORMS. 
(A) Costesroninr. 
Reformation Lutheranie ex tabulis 5. Sedis secretia 





Balan, Р. Monuments Raformati 
1521-5. Ratisbon. 1883-4, 
Breweér,J. 8. Lettersand Papers, foreign and domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII, 

kal ır. London, ven, ` ` = 
Brieger, T. Aleander und Luther, 1521. Die vervullstäudigten Aleandor-Depes- 
chen nebst Untersuchungen ber das Wormser Reichstag. Pt: Gotha. IBM. 
Balkof, P, ee ne 2nd ed. Halle 1807. 
Laemmrr, H. Monuments Vatican historiam ecclesiasticam sxecnll xvi illastrantia, 
Freiburg. 18851. 
—— JMeletematum Romanorum Mantissa, Regensburg: 1875. 
Murner, T. Ac den grossmürhtigsten und durchlauehtigsten Adel deutscher 
Nation (1520), edited by Emst Voss. (No. 153 of Neudrucke deutscher Litera- 
turwerke des xvi und xvi: Jahrhunderts.) Halle 18599. 
Wace and Buchheim.. Luther's Primary Works — 22d ed. Londom, 1890. 


(B) Sxoownany, 


Albert, К. Ans welchen Gründen disputirte Jahann Eck geren Lather in еј 
15197 Zeitschrift für die historische Theologie. xtut, pp. 3302-441. Gotha, 1874 

Baur, A. Deutschland in den Jahren 1517-1425 getrachtet im Lichte gleichzeitiger 
anonymer und pesndonymer deutschen Volke- und Flugschriften. Ulm. 1875. 

Beard, C. Martin Luther and the Reformation in Germany until the close of the 
Diet of Worms. London, 18295. 

Bezold, F. v. Geschichte der deutschen Reformation. Berlin. 1896. 

en er А кашу e DM PHOT Vol vi Znded. Lomdlon, 1897. 

Dillinger, J. J. Die Reformation, ihre Innere Entwiekelung. 3 vols. Hatisbon. 
1845-8, 

Friedrich. J. Der Reichstag zu Worms, 1321. Nach dei Briefen Alsanders, 
Munich, 1871. 

Gebhardt, B]. Die Gravamioa der deutschen Nation. Sud ed. Breslau. 1895. 

Hausrath, A. Alsander und Lather auf dem Reichstuge zu Worms Berlin. 1807. 

Jacohy, H. Die Liturgik der Refarmatoren. Vol i — [ntreduction— Liturgik 
Luther& Gotha. 1871. 

Janssen, J, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittalaltere 
Vul m. ТН од, Freiburgi B. 1897. 

Kolds, T. Luther und der Heichstur zu Worms 1521. Schriften des Vereins für 
Reformatiansgwschichte. No, 1. Hall 1885 

Lu 1, А. Thesaurus libellorum. historiam [Reformatorum illustrantiom (Ver- 
 zeichnims einer Sammlung von uaheun 3000 Flugechriften Luther's und meiner 
Zeitgennsem E SR 1370, 
- Leipzig. у 

Banke, LT. Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reform Vals. п, ш. 
th el SE 1881, 1882. 

Seidemann, Ј. К. iger Disputation im Jahre 1519. Dresden. 1943. 

| aquille ans der Reformationselt, 9 role Hanover, 


Thomas, G. М. Martin Lather und die Heformationsbewegung en 
1520-1525. In Auszügen aus Marino Sanuto'w Diaries. Ang 

Ulmann, H. Frans von Sekingen, Leipz. 1872. 

Wiedemans, T. Johann Eck. Ванов. 1855, 
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CHAPTERS V—VIIL 
GERMANY, 1521—1555, 


The materials for the history of Germany during the Reformation are probably 
more extensive, more scattered, and more difficult af description in brief than thin 
for the history of any other country in Europe; for whereas other States had as a rule 
one central government, one chancery, and one foreign office, Germany had many. 
Thare are not only the imperial archives, the domestic and foreign correspondence of 
Charles V anil of the German Aeich, but every important Prince had his own domestic 
correspondence and his correspondence with other German Princes as well as with 
foreign Powers; and. thus there is no one Tepository of materials for German 
history az in London, Paris, or Simancaa Even the corresponilence of Charles V is 
divided between Vienna, Brussels, and Simancas, while the despatches of foreign 
representatives at Charles V'a Court and ut the Imperia! Dieis must be sought 
pancipally in Roms, Paris, Vanica, and London. 

Nert in importanes to the Emperors correspondence are the records of the 
Dieta, of which the most complete series is that preserved at Frankfort (cf Jong, RL, 
Dua historiache Archiv der Stadt Frankfurt am Main, Frankfort, 1808, pp. 50, 51). 
These relate mainly to the internal affairs of the Empire; bot the archives of the 
Electors and of other Princes such as the Landgrave of Hesse and the Dukes af 
Bavaria are important fur foreign as well as for domestic history, Of thess archives 
tho chisf are those of Austria at Vienna and lumabrack, Ernesiine Saxony at 
Weimar, Albertine Saxony u$ Dresden, Hesse at Marburg, Brandenburg at Berlin, 
the Palstinute at Heidelberg, Baruria at Munich, Cleves at Düsseldorf, Brunswick 
st Wolfenbüttel, and of the spiritual electors of Mainz, Cologne, and Trier at their 
respective metropolitan cities, ` 

Senrcely inferior it interest are the archives of same of the imperial cities. "The 
-Stadtarchiv! sumetimes contains not mately bulky materiala for municipal and 
local history, hut chronicles relating the political and religions events of the iay, 
and occasionally political correspandence of substantial vali (c£ Jung uf supra; 
ogee list of classes of documents at Frankfort occupies a hundred [ойо pages). 
| political correspondence of Strassburg, for instance, is of the highest t import- 
ance; while the recorda of smaller cities often become of prima value for arsit df 
more than local importance. Those of Mühlhausen throw much light on the history 
of the Peamnts’ War in Thurisgin, those of Münster are the Principal source for 
aur knowledge nf the Anabaptist rising, and those af Lübeck for the ! Gra fenfelde,' 
while it was on the records of Ulm that Ranke based his mccount of Charles Va 
Derotindona in the winter of 1348-7, An indication of the contenta of these 
tational and local archives is given in C. A. H. Burkhardt's admirable Hand- und 
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The publication of these vast masses of material is being energetically pursued 
inte nniversities, voluntary associations, and individual scholars. 
There are royal and аа Мага! commissiona like that of Saxony aud that of 
Baden ; directions of State archives euch as the Prussian ; еза er e 
most active of which, the Bavarian Akademie dar Wimetischaften, hae published 
or la SE the Jahrbücher der deutschen. 
Geschichte, the Reichstagsakten, the Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte des xvi 
Jahrhunderts, tho Chroniken der deutschen Städte, {he Forschungen aur deutschen. 
Geschichte and annual "Sitzuugeberichte' ; voluntary asaocintinns of x theologico- 
historical character, snch as the Girresgesellachaft zur Pflege der Wissenschaft im 
katholischen Deutschland, and th» Verein für Reformationczetchithte, or with a 
local purpose like the Verein für Überhessische Geschichte, or the Historische Vorem. 
für Niedersachsen. Nearly every Stato, and many districts ami сов, Паго associa- 
tions for the publication of their records. There are some two hundred periodical 
polilicstions in Germany devoted to historical research; and proctically every 
historical dissertation for a doctorate in German universities is based upan the study 
of same portion of unpublished material, The fullest guide to these current works 
iè tbo annual bibliography appearing in the Historische Vierteljuhrsechrift (ed. 
G. Seeligwr, Leipzig) —Élaborate aurreys of the historical output for each year are 
coutained in Bernar's Jahresberichte der Geschichtewisseuschaften (Berlin, xxv Bde, 
1878-1002); conciae ones in the Mitteilungen n. d. histar. Litteratur (edited for the 
Histor. Gesellsch. in Berlin by Dr F. Hirsch); while the more important articles in 
German àro generally noticed in the Historische Zeitschrift and the 
English : istorical Review. A slight but usefel index is supplied by F.. Fiirster’s 

Kritisches Wegweiser durch die neuere deutechs historische Literatur, Berlin, 1000, 
The best gener! bihlingraphy i» Dahlmann-Waitz, Quellenkunde der deutschen 
Geschichte; 6:h. ed. by E. Steindorif, 1594. There are aleo sparate bibliogrsphiee 
of the history of many of the chief German states. 











IL PRINTED AUTHORITIES FOR THE WHOLE PERIOD 1521-1555. 
UP UE 
(i) Relating to penere! history. 


Albéri, E. Le Relazioni degli Ambasciator! Veneti al Senato dorante ЇЇ secolo 

decimosesto. 15 vola. Florence. 1839-62. rd Ser. 
Bradford, W. Correspondence of Charles V. London. 10. 

Dällinger, J.J. Documents zur Geshichte Karls V. In Beiträge zur polltischen, 

. kirchlichen und Cultur-Gesch. de» xv: Jahr. Vol 1, Ratisbon. 1002. 

Fiedler, J. Relationen Venstiazischer Botschafter über Deutschland und Oesterreich 
im id Jahrh. Fontes Herum Austriacarum. Vol xxx. Vienna. 1850. — — 

Fürstemann, C. & Neues Urkundenbuch zur Geschiclite der evangelischen Eirchen- 


reformation. Hamburg. LHZ 
Garhard, L. P. , Relationa des aznbasssdeurs venétiens sur Charles V. Brussels, 1800, 
Golilast, Melchior. titutionum Imperialium. Frankfort Vola 1 
аай п. 1713. | E | 
Harp t, GN. von, Stiabarchiv des kayserlichen Kammorgerichts, A pa, 
йо. 1757-00, Ulm, 1785-2. 
Fir? E. Urkunden zur Geschichte de achwübiachmu Bundes 1488-1533. 


Stuttgart. 1846—54. , 








Bere Reve und vollatanidige Samımlang dar Reichmbschinde, ipis Frank. 
pu ont Briefe and Dokumente aus Zeit der Iaformation im 18 Jahrh: Elber- 
Lacmmer, H. Monumenta Vaticana. Freiburg L B. 1081, 

——  Amlecta IRH. 


Lane, Corresponderis des. Kaisers V. Svala Leipzig. 1044-5. 
— — Aktenstücke und Briefe zur Gesch. Karls XV. Mon. Habeb Pra. Vienna, 
1854, 


zur Geschichte Karla V. tgurt — 1645. 

iatians diplomatiques entre France et l'Autriche Coll. de 
uments Inédits 3 vala Рана 1845. 

Lenz, M. Briöfwechsel Philipps von Hosen mit Buter, 3 yol. Berlin and 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry УШ. Vola tu 
and av, ed. J. & Brewer. Vol. v-xix, ed. J. Gairdner. 1419-14 London. 
. 4200-1004 
“cher, VE Volletàndige Reformatians-arta und Documenta. — 3 vals. Leipzig. 
1720-8. 
Lünlg, J. C- Das deutsche Keichsarchir. ^94 vola Leipzig. 1715-22. 
Monumenta Hahshurgica. 1473-1570. 2 vola Канып Ашы. der VE iasar sel. 
- Mienna. TEST. | 

Neudecker, Chr. G: Merkwürdige Akteustücke aus dem Zeitalter der Reformation. 
ZAbth. Nürnberg. 1838, 

— Urkunden &us der leformationszeit. Сизе] — 10534 

Baumer, F. LG. von. Briefe aun Paris zur Erläuterung der Gesch. des 16 und 17 
Jahrh. 2Part& Leipzig, 141, 

Reichstagsakten unter Karl V herausgegeben durch die Müncheuer historische 
Koumision. Vols, ed. A. Kluckhohn. 1893. Vols. п-п, el, A. Wrede 
Gotha. 1808, 1901. 

Sebeurl, Chr. Briefbueh, 1005-40. Edd, E. von Solim anid Kamke. Potadam, 
2vula 1807-72. 

Spanish State Papers, Calendar of. Ed. Bergenroth. Vols in. Ed. Gayanyos 
Vola. m-rn. London. TBN2-1390. 

State Papers pahlished by the Record Commission. 11 vole London. 1830-1852 
Turba, G. Venetinnische Depeschen vom Naiserhofe. Dispacei di Germanin. 
Vali кп. Hist Komm: d. k. Akad, d. Wisens. Vienna, 1889, 1892. 
Venetian State Papers, Calendar of. Ed Hawdan Brown. Ұз. ш-р London, 

1804-1594. 






(a) Lather aud the Lothemns, 

The published volumes of the correspondence and works of Luther and his 
colleagues are far too numerous to be wet aut in detail, Nove of the various 
editions of Luther's works is completely satisfactory, the best being the inn 
edition 1828-1878; an excellent edition Бу Е. Кплаке and others is however in 
course of publication (Weimar, 1893 sqq. 30 vol«). Ses aluo Burkhanit, Luthers 
Brinfwechsel, 1996 ; Kolde, Analecta Lutherana, 1883; tha Letters, ed, de Wette and 
Seidemann, 6 vols., 1825-58: Fürstemann and Hindseil's editions of the Tabletalk 
(lischreden, 4 voli, 1044-8, and. in latin, 3 vols, 18563).. The great ‘Corpus He- 
formatorum' (ed. C. G. Bretechneider and Н. E. Bindseil, Halle, 184-1000, 
HB vola) eonaists chiefly of the works of Melanchthon and Calvin. See also 
Bugenhagen's Briefwechsel, ed, Vogt, Stettin, 1888; A. L. Hermiujard's Cons 
spuulances des Reformatrurs duns les Pays de la langue francaise (10 volu., Geimra, 
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1895, ele); and the worka of Justus Jonas (od. Kawerau, Halle, 1884-5), Sebastian 
Latrer (el. A. Goetze, Leipsie, 1902), Friedrich Mycanius, John and Stephen 
Agricola, Ambrose Bisurer, John Brenz, Wolfgang Capito, Curldstadt, A. Corvinus, 
Andreas Osiander, J. Houterus (Vienna, 1955), Urhanus Rhegius, und Schnepf. 
(Cf, iHazenbach'á Leben und ssszewühlte Schriften der Vüter der reformirten 
Kirche, 10 pts, Elberfeld, 1857-42.) 


(Ser alo. Bibliography of Chap. IV.) 


(b) The Hutrnanista. 

The writings of Ermunis continno to be of valuo until hia death in 1590; there 
la no satisfactory edition of his works, that of Le Clerc (Leyden, 10 vol, 1702-8) 
being the ong generally med (cf, biblioer. note in Emartan's Erasmus, 1808, 
pp. xxil-vi. BSeealso Beatus Rhenanus, Briefwechsel, ed, Horwwitz and Hartfelder 
(Leiprig, 1886; cf. A. Horawitz, Des Beatus Hhenznus literarische Thätigkeit 
1510-47, Leiprig, 1872; and iL, Die Bibliothek und Correspondent des Beatus 
Rhenanus, Vienna, 1873); Ulrich Zaanse, Epistolae, ed. Hiegger, Ulm, 1774 (cf. 
R. Stinteing, Ulrich Zasius, Basel, 1837), For other Homanists consult: Fr. Roth, 
Willibald Pirkheimer, Halle, 1887; C. Krause, Holiue Eobanus Hesus, Z vols, 
Gotha, 1879; and Burkhardt-Bledermann, T., Bonifacius Amerbach und dis 
Reformation, Basel, 1804; J. von Aschlach, Die Wiener Universität und ihre 
Humanisten, Vienna, 1877: K. Hartfelder and F, von Besold on Konrad Celtes, 
Historische Zeitschrift for 1882 and 1883; A. Harawitz, Caspar Bruschius, Leipzig, 
1875. 








(с) The Cathokei 
Of the works by Catholic writers of the time the most important are those of 
Cochlaeus, ‘Thomas Murner,; Jobann Eck, Emeer, Karl van Mitita, Alexander 
Hegius, J. A. Faber, Gropper, Pili, and Johann Dietenberger (cf. W. Friede, 
burg, Beiträge zur Briefwechsel der katholischen geleh:ten Deutschlands im Re- 
formationszeitalter, in Zeitschr, für Kirchengeschichte 1897- 154927), 


(d) Tha Zwinglinns. 

Zwingli'a works are noticed in the bibliography to Chap. X, The works of his 
successor Heinrich Bullinger, ant of Oecolamyuliue, Caspar Hedio, Theodore 
Bibliander, Leo Jud, Owwald Mycanius, Joachim von Watt (Vadinuus), should also 
be consulted, l 


В. Саятечропадт Cunoxicres, Histone, ano Menoa 
шор , Heinrich, PHeformutionsreschlchte. Edd. Hottinger and Vögell. Franen- 
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d'Ürange. 2vols, Pars 18854. 

Ee, А. fils, Précis de [histoire de l'église réformée do Paris, 1572-1594, 

. 1862 

Corbibre, P. Histoire de l'église réformée de Montpellier. Montpellier and Paris, 
1851, 

Dieterlen, Н. Lesynode général de Puri», 1569. Paris, 1873: 

Floquet, A. Histoire du Parlement de Normandie п, Rowen. 1840. 

Gaullieur, E. Histoire da la réforme à Bardenux et dana lo ressort du. larlement de 
Guienne rz Pars 1884. 

Hauser, H La réfürme en Auvergne. Bull prot. fane. en, auvon. 1804, 

1800. | | 
Leroux, A. Histoire de la reforme dang la Marche et lo Limousin. Limoges. 1588 
Livre, A. Histoire des Protestants du Poitou. 1 Paris 1808, 

Moutarde, E. Etude historique sar la réforme a Lyon, Geneva. 1881 

Naef, F, La réforme eu Bourgogne. Par 101. 

Puech, A. La Hénnissancae ot la Héformation à Niemées Nimes, 1893. 

Robert-Laharthe, U. de. —Histeire du Protestantisme dans Je Haut Languedoc. 
2 voli Paris. 18095-8, 

Rosier, L Histoire dea Protestants de Picardie Paria 1601 

Vaurigaud, B. — war l'histoire des églises réformées de Bretagne, 1525-1808. L 
Parm 187 

Viénot, J. Histoire de la réforme dans le pays de Montbéliard, 1524-1273. i 
Montbéliard. 1900. 

See for the bibliography of this section the aale-cntaloros of the library af Henri 
Bordier, now 277-344, Paria, 1889, and, for recent works, H. Hauser in Her. hist 
xzvi, B3 f, 1001], 

D. Hioonareme 
Atkinson, C. T. Michel del'Hospital ` London. 1900, 
Бап, Н. М. Theodore Hea Now York. 1899. 
Baum, J. W. Theodor Bem 2ols. Leipsig. 1843-52. 
Bersier, E Coligny avast lis geerres de religion. Parin TBBL 
Bouillé, R. de.  Histolre dis Durs de Guise. s s, Рага. 1840, 
Buisson, F- Sebastien Castellion. u Paris. 1802. 
Decrue, F. Anne de Moutmorency. 3 roll. Paris. 1525 ami 1950, 





Blaborde, J. Gaspard de Coligny, 1, Paria 1079. 
Ikmmergen, E Jean Calvin. 1, п. Lausanne, 1290, 1003, 
Fürnéron, H. Les Duce du Guise, a Рага 1877. 
бтаб, К. Н. Jacobus Faber Stapaleimix. Zeitschrift für die historische "Theologie. 
Haniburg mid Gotha, — 1832. DU 
Guillemin, J.J. Le Cardinal de Lerrsingn. Paris. 1047. 
Haag, Eugene and Émile. La France Protestanto. 10 vole Paria, 1848-55. 
Sud e Ed H, Bordier. @-vola (to GAS) published, Pwria, 1877-88, 
Lefranc, A. La jeunesse de Calvin. Paria. ` Lt. 
Marcks, E. (Gaspard von Collgmy, Stuttgart Lou. 
Ruble, Ade Antoine do Bonrbon at Jeanne d'Albret 2 vula Paris, 1891-2, 
‘Schmidt, C. Gerard Roussel Strasburg. 1845. 





EK — MiscentAXEUOUS, 


Bourrlly, V. L.— Les préllminaires des guerres de religion. Bull. pret. franc, 
xLY. ups 


Bower, H. M. The fourteen of Maur,  Landon 1804 

Hauser, H. La propagation de la Réfaürma eu Franca Heroo des cours eL 
ennféreneme Рала. ТЕ, 

ii^ Kenaissanee et. 1a Réforme en France, 1512-52. — Revue historique. ee, 

aria. 1897, 

—— Tlie French Reformation and the French People in the Sixteenth Century. 

` imnerican Historical Review, ov. New York. — 1899. | 

Klipfel,H, Levolloque de Poissy, Paris and Metz. 1807. 

Lafranr, A, Les idées relisieuses de Marguerite de Navarre, l'aprés son muvre 
politique Paris, 1608. 

— Uu nouveau registre do la faculté de théologie de Paris nu xvi" siecle. Bull 

2 IN, Ll. Ler premières applications du Concordat de 151 d'apres Jes dossiers 
du Chätens Saint-Ange, Ecole franguiss de Rome — Mélanges d'arnhéologie et 
Whistolre.. xrı. Paris. 1897. 

Mignet, F.. Lettres de Jean Calvin. Journal des Savants — 1855, 1828, 1630. 


Puillard, C. Additions critiques à l'histoire ile la conjurntion d'Amboles, Rev. 

Philippon, M, Westeuropa im Zeitalter von Philipp IT, Elisabeth und Heinrich IV. 

-  ÜUncken's Allgemeine (Geschichte. 1,2, pp. 1-113. Berlin. 1882 

Pinot, G Histoire des États Généraux. m — Paris 1872 

Rauke, L von — Franshsische Geschichte, varnehmlich in 18:9 und 17** Jahrhun- 
бем. т. Stuttgart and Tübingen. 1852. Vol уш of Sammtlicha Werke. 
Berlin. 18/4 ete. 

Roget, A Titoire de Genive. wrt Geneva 1870-81. 

Rolland, FR. Le dernier proces de. Berquin. Ecole francaise de Rome. Mélanges 
xit Parie 1002 

Huble, A. dm. Le colloque do Poley., Mömolres de la Société de Thiet de Paris 
et de Uile de France. svi Paria 1989. 

DEN Dis Ünions-Versuebs Franz L — Zeitschr, für die hisiorischo Theulogie, 

. BHL 
a V. (Bibop)  Lutharanerne | Frankrig | Aareme 1524-28, Copenhagen. 


Nnmerwus short notires, besides the longer articles cited nbove, will be found in 
thu Balletia du la Societé de l'histoire du protestantisme français; ed. Weiss Paris. 
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THE HELVETIC REFORMATION, 


L 


А. BIBLIOGRAPHTES, 


Brandstotter, J. L. Repertorium über die in Zeit- und Sammelschriften der Jahre 
1812-1800 enthnltenen Aufstze und Mittheilungen schweizergeschichtlichen 
Inhalte. Basel, | 


1802. 
Finsler, G. Zwingli-Bihliographie. Zurich. 1807, 
An appendix to the above hy the same author, in Zwingliana, 1002, No. 1 
(pp. 227-90), hrings it up to date. 
—— Bibliographie der schweisorisch-reformierten Kirchen. Vol. ı. Die dentscheg 
Kantone. In Ribliogrsphis der schweizerischen Landeskunde. 130 
Haller, G. E. von. Verzeichnis: der Bücher und Schriften betreffend die fiefor- 
mationsgeschiehte, mitgethmilt von (C, Sierwart-Müller, ip Archiv für die 
schweizerische Haformatinnsgeschichte, vol : (1868), following Hallor’s Bib- 
liothek der schweizer. Geschichte, 1785 etc. ; after Haller's desth in 1788 the 
collection way continued, and completed up to 1871, Ьу В. P. Gall-Morel 
in Archiv Ё. d. schw. Reform, Gesch., vol_ in (Frelburg, 1876), pp, Lif. 
Mülinen, J. E. F. vun. Prodromus einer schweiz. Historiographie, Bern. 1874. 
Simer, L топ. Bibliographie der Schweizergeschichte,: Bem. 1851. 
Strioklor, J, Neuer Versuch eines Litteratur-Verzeichnlesms aur sehweir. He 
stionsgeschichte enthaltend die zeitgenössische Literatur, 1521-1592. [n 
Actensamm]lutue, eti, ed. by Strickler, — Vol. v, part £. 
Wys, G. v. Geschichte der Historiographio in der Schweiz, Zurich, 1204. 
References should also be made to Anzeiger für schweizerische Geschichte: 
herausgegeben von dor Allgemeinen geschichtsfnrschenden Gesellalhaft der Schweiz 
(Bern) for continuationa, ` A useful English sketch of the literature for the gen- 
eral history of Switzerland i» given in Vincent, Government in. Switzerland (Now 
York, 1900), pp. 341-360, RH. Stühelin has published accounts of Swiss Refor- 
mation historical worke in Brisger's Zeitschrift f. Kircheugeechichte: for 1873-78. 
in vol. ш (180), pp 547 i; for 1879-52 in vol. v1 (1884), pp. 429 f. 








B GUIDES TO MS. MATERIAL 


fe "e iere Ibid. 1884, pp. 111-114. 
Escher erzeichniss der Zwingli-Autogrnphen aus der Stadthihliothok n " 
Kantonsbibliothek in Zürich. ТЫШ, 1885, рр. 217 #. "аха 
Archiv für schweiz. Refarmatiungge "hichte, т, п, tr, contain much information 
on single groupa. — Eschar's Glanbensparteien is larzely: bused on unpublished sas, 
e SR D 4D 





‚Mohr, Т, van. Hegestem der Archive der schweiz. Eidgenossenachaft anf Anini- 





nung der schweiz. Geschichtlizhen Gesellschaft. (Vol. 1 contain Einsiedeln, 
Centon Bern before tin Heformation, Happerschwyl, Abbey of. Pfilers, etc, 
by various writers, ) | | 


Kett, E. Inventaire sommaire de documents relatifs à lHivtoire de la Suisse 
cunservés dana les Archives et Bibliotheques de Paris, et spécialement de la 
Üorzespondanoe échangrée entre loc Ambasssdeurs de France aux Ligues et leur 


реш 1440-1700. [Part ı is for 1441-1810, and Part ¥ contains the 
Index, 
Schweiser, Р, Verzeichnisse der Zwingli-Autngrzphen aus dem Stantsarchiv iu 


Zürich. In Theologische Zeitschrift zu» der Sehwei, eL Mel, 1595, 
FF. 10 E with note on p. 252. Zurich. 
Stiheiin, IL Zwingli-Autographen in Basel. Ibid. 188%, рр. 27-54. 

The mes, have been largely worked over and printed, eepecially those for 
ZwingHs L&. "The Civic and Cantonal libraries are mostly catalurued. Far 
foreign, diplomatic, and theologica! relations other libraries, although largely worked, 
have till material: eg. Mizrburg, Btuttgart, Strassburg, and Lnnihruck. 


IL 
A EDITIONS OF WORES. 
Zwingli, Hulireich.—H. Z. Opera. Edited br Schuler ami] Schulthess. 8 vols 
Zurich. 


1828—12. Supplement by Schulthess and Marthaler. Zurich. 1861. 

—  H. Za Sümmtliche Werke. Edited, with the cooperation of the Zwingli- 
Verein, by E Egli and G. Finaler. Berlin. 1004. | (In progresa.) 

The fundamental edition was that of Froschaner, edited by Hudalph Gualter, 


A nsefal hand-book, arranged by subjects, ia Hnldreich Zeringli's Simmtliche 
Schriften in Annage, von L Usteti nud S. Võgelim Zurich. 1910-20, 2 vole 
For eingla work» sea the Bibliography by Finaler (abore). 


CHRONICLES, DOCUMENTS. AND LETTERA 


A. GENERA (Симмил к. 


Anshelm, V. Berner Chronik vum Anfang dar Stult Born bis 1628. Grol. Been. 
IB25-35 Also Bern, 1864. 


Bollinger, H. Reformatinisgewhichte Edited by Hottinger and Vögeli Frauen, 
feld. 1838-10, 


—— Disrium.  Editel by E. Egli. Basal. НЫ. 

Edlibaeh, G., mit Einleitung von J, M. lsteri. Mittellungy der autiqunrischen 
Gesalischaft in Zürich. "Vol m. Zurich. 184 

Kessler, Sabbata. (Chronik der Jahre 1523-20: von Ernst Gotzinger, St Gallen, 
1000-8. Mitteilungen © veteriindisehen Geschichte St Gallen. hist, Verein. 
Vali v-e A new edition with commentary is announced by Epli and Schoch: 

Мусопіше, О. Ена Наше Zwingli ah (Oswaldo M yconio éotiseri pla. (The ical 
edition ls in esndez'& Vitae Quatnor Heformatorum. Berlin. 1841.) 


Bibliography. T 
eink: Johan. Chronik der schweizerischen Reformation vom — 
` bisan 15:24. In Archir für schweizerische Neformatlonape A 
Блат, 18a. 

Sicher. Dis Chronik Fridolin Sichers. Edited by E. Gütrnger is the St Gallen 
Mitteil. zur vaterländischen Geschichte xx. Neue Folge, x. St Gallen. 1684. 

Techudi, V. Chronik der Reformationgjahre 1521-1533, von I. Strickler. 
Beparatausgabe (No. xxiv) des Glurner List, Jahrbuche Bern. 1899, Also 
in Archiv für Schw, Goseh. — VoL rx, pp. 322-447. 

Wye. Die Chronik des Bernhard Wye, von Georg Finsler. Basel. 1901. [п 
Quellen zur schweizoriachen Heformationsgesehichte untar Leitung von Dr 
E. Egli. 

. Бев also Verzeichnis in the Index Volume (Vol. v, port 2) of Strickier's 

Actensammlung. 








B. PDoccsrwTE 

Egli, E. Actansammiane sur Geschichte der Zürcher Reformation, 1510-33. 
Zurich. 1879. 

Füsslin, J. K.  Beytrürza zur Erläulsrung der Kirchen Kefor = без 
Schweizerlandes G paris Zurich 1741-55 Sea especially 1 the article ati 
Conrad Hofmann. 

Gii, W.  Actenstücke zur Schwenergeschiehte der Jahre 1521-1522 (contalus 
French documents). Archiv fir Sehw, Gesch; Wal, sv, pp. 234-918, 

Simler, J. J. Sammlung alter und neuer Urkunden zur Balsuch, der Kirchen- 
geschichte, vornehmlich des Sehweirerlandes — 2 vol& Zurich 1760-03. 
Strickler, J. Eidgenom Abshiele Vol. v, ra (1521-23), Birngg. 1873 and 16 

(1529-33), Zurich, 1878. 

——  Acteusammlung sur sehpreiserischeu Reformationsgeschichte in den Jahren 

1521 -32. Eech Zurich. 1877-1884. 





C. Cunoxrenem, Docrerwra, Er 
Bpecin! paints qni eubjeets. 

BHannwart, P. (edited hy) Denkechrift der l'riorin und Schwestern in St Cathar 
mathal über Hırs Erlebnisse wihrend der Neformatinuszeit, Archiv für sch, 
Ref a, pp 01-110, 

Basel: Chronik dew Karthauser-Klosters in Klein-Husel, 1401-1592. In Basler 
Chroniken, vol 1 (edited by W. Viecherund A, Stern). Leipaig. 1887. 

Hernoulli, A. (edited by). Die Anonyme Chronik dar Mallanderkriege (1307-16) 
In Basler Chroniken, vol vi, pp. 443 f. Leipzig. 1002. 

Blisch, E. (odited hy). Eine neue Quelle xur Gesch. der Berner Disput. In 
Theolog. Zeitschrift aus der Schweiz, 1881, pp. 157 & 

Bucer, M. Historische Nachricht von dem Gespräch zu Marburg zwischen Lathieru 
and Zwinglin. Iu Simler, Sammlung, ete. Vol. 1, part il, pp. 471 aqq. 

Collin, E, Summa colloqui Marpargensis. In Hospinlan, Historia Sacramentaría 
(эе бейш, Theological section), or in Zwi aech, pera (edd. Schuler ond 
Schulthess), iv, pp 173E 

Cyt, Renwerd. Lim's» Gehsimbucrh verfasst vun Stadtechreiber Н. (Сува. 
Falited by Selieret-Hoceard. Archiv fiir schw. Ref, m, pp. 117-170. 

‚E Documente om! Abbandlungen cur Geschichte Zwinglis und seiner Zeit. 
Printed їп Aualecta Reformaterias, pp. 1-24. Zurich. | 1899. 

— On Zwinzlis notes concerting the Berume Dizputstion in Stastearch 

Zurich, Analects Reformatoria 1, pp, 37—44. = 


DC The Helvetic Reformation, 


Faber, J. (Bishop), Report of the Disputation or Jaa, 29 1523 to the fnnshrock 

^. geremment In. Katholische Schweizerblätter, Series 11 (133), Na и, 
, PP. 183. Edited by J. G. Mayer. Lucerne, 1205. | 

Gall-More}, Н. Р. Urkunden zur Geschichte Zwinglis aus dem Stifterchir Kin- 


siodeln. ASRG. t, pp. 787 E | 

Hedio. Reisebericht (io Marburg) Edited by Erichson In Zeitechirift für Kirchen- 
gesebichte, iv, pp. 420 

Kümeaberr, H. Chronik (for Baden, 1522 euwards) Edited by Huber In Archiv 
für schw, ftef. m, np. 411 f. ! 

Landolt. Urkunden zur Reform ionsgeschlichte dee Stidicharns Stein am. Hheg., 
1028-8, In Archiv für schw, Ref, ш, pp. 024—530. 

Lavater. Verzutwortung betreffend seinen Oberbefehl bei Kappel. Edited hy Egli 
in Anal. Reform. 1, pp. 150-164. | 

Hyf, F. Chronik, 1514-41. In Basler Chroniken, vol i, edited bw Vischer und 

Hyhiner, H. Chronik de» Bauernkrieges, 1525. In Hasler Chroniken, vol. уз, 
edited by A. Bernoulli, pn. 403 8. Leipzig. 1908. 
rer-Becrard.  Acten zam Christlichen Bündnis zwischen Ferdinand und den 

V Orten (1525-29), Aus dem Lisserner Staatsarchiv. Archiv für schw, Ref. 
pp. 555-508, 


. Preiimi len zu einem Schutzbiindnias zwischen Papst Clement VII. 

Raiser Кал У, шй det V Katholischen Orten. Archiv für schw. Hef. o 
рр. 645-557. T 

— 155 püpetliche Schreiben an Tagmirungen, Ote, ete., grossentheils aus 
dòm xvi Jahrhundert. Archiv fir sche, Ref 1, pp. 1-97. 

[See alio Ces.) 
Schirrmacher. Briefe und Arten zur Geschichte des Heligionsrerprüches au Marburg 
1823 und des licichstages zu Augsburg 1530 nach das Handschriften dew Joh, 
Aurifaber, Gotha. 1878. a 








D. Lerresa 
‘See ale Fineler's Bibliographie, pp. 171-2; and Zwingl's Letters in. vola, vi 
and rur of Opara 


Arbenz, E Die Vadisniache Briefammiuug. In Mitt sor vaterländischen 
hichte xxm, 4, pp. BO ff, xxv, xvn and rem, pp. 154. St Gallen, 
1800), 
Egli, J. E Unpublished letters from the Augsburg Reichstag (Aug. and Sept, 1330), 
. In Analecta Reformatoria t, pp. 45-60. Zurich. THEM, 
Feehter. Achtzehn ungedruckte Briefe von Ulrich Zwingli umd Albertus Dureriua 
an Н. Иһешипча Їп Archiv für schw. Geschichte, vol. 2, pp JBS Æ Zurich, 


1885. 
lands im Н i ter. Zeitschr. für Birchengesch, Val хх, рр. 40- 


Dó and 242-959 fur letters af Bishop Faber. 1600-1900. 
Fünslit, J. R. Epistolae ab Ecclesiae Helveticas roformatorilus vel 2d 605 ucriptzs. 
Zurich. 1742. 
Herminjard, A. L. (Correspondance dine Réformateurs dana lew Гау» бв langue 
frangaise (eupeciully vol, "L^ Sab. Genera, Barel, Lyon Paris, Lpm 01. 
Lonz, M. Zwimgli und Landgraf Philip, In Zeitschr. für Kirchengesch, 1870, 
vol m pp. 28, 790 G,, 429 d 
Liebanau, T. vo. Briefe über dis Disputation in Halen Ana dem Luzerter Stanis- 
srchir, Archiv für sele, Raf. 1880, t, pp. 798 & 


Stühelin, R. Briefe aus der Refjrmatinnssnit. Валі, 1887. 
Troll, J. K. Three Letters to the Council at Winterthur, Printed in Nenjahrebl 
ved Bürgerbibliothek zu Winterthur, xı Û, vz 1l, v 16, Winterthur. 1844. 
Virck, Н. and Winrkelmiann, O. Palittache Ет рни ‚der Stadt Stmsshurg im 
Zeitalter der Heformmtion. Strassburg. n 168% п. 1897. 

Wartmann, H Fünf Briefe H. Zwinglis an Joachim von Watt mus dem Stadt- 
archiv von St Gallen. Mitteil. zur vaterläni Geschichte qu, pp. 210-219. 
St Galles, 1808, 











Iv. 
(In order of importance.) 
Stihelin, R. Huldreich Zwingti Sein Leben und Wirken nach den Quellen 
dargestellt, Z vol Basel 1895-57. 
Morikofer, J.C, Ulrich Zwingli mwh denu urkundlichen Quella, — $ vols. Leipzig. 
` ` 3857-89. 
1857. The biography translated into Enuiish by Cochran. Edinburgh. 1858. 
Jacken, S, M. Huldreich Zwingli, 144-1591. New York and London. 190]. 
Ses als Stühnlin in Herzmr-Plitt, Real-Encyelopidie; Hoff in Lichtenherger’s 
Encyalopédia des Sciences religieuses, 1882, vol. xi, рр. 221 #.: Egli in Allg. 
Deutsche Biographie; and the Introductions in Egli and Fimsler’s edition of Zwingli, 
expecially L. ta De gestis inter Gallos et Helvatios relatio, 


B. BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES AND ARTICLES. 
See aleo Finuler’s Biblingraphle, pp. 109-172; aud Zwingliana (odited by E, Egli 


and poblished hy the Zwingli-Mussutn at Zurich, 1896 etc.) far references to recent 

terature acd, occasionally, for unpublished documents, 

Christen, E. Zwingil avant la Réferme de Zurich. Genera. (1895. 

Egli, E. Zwingli und die Ostschweizerischen Anhänger der Lutherischen Abad 
muhlalahre. [n Anal, Reform. rz, pp, ÛÎ f. 

——  Zwingli und die 5;j1oden, besonders in der Ost-Schsoiz. In Anal. Reform, 1, 

80 #. 

айа Stellung zum Rirchenbaun und dessen Verteidigung durch die 

St Galler, In Anal Haform. 1, pp. 00#. 


— Zwingli in Wien. "Theolog. Zeitschrift wus d. Schweiz Zurich Val. ı, 
1894, p. 92. | 

— Die Namensform Zwingling, Theoiog. Zeitschrift aus d. Schweiz, Valon ' 
1884, p. 185. 

Erichann, А. Zwinglis Tod und dessen Beurtheilnng durch Zeitgenossen. Strass- 
burg. 1880, 


Ghimmni Uirico Zwinglio è Francesco Il Sora Boll. Stor, della Srimern 
Italiana xv, 1893, pp. Oif. Bellek 

Heer, G. Zwingli ali Pfarrer von Glarus. Zurich. 1004. 

Kind, Paul Ulrich Zwingli wod Freox I Sform. Theotog, Zeitschrift aus d. 
Schwein 1804, pp. 131-0, 

Nix C. A. Ulrich Zwingli; Gotha 1894. 

Odiuzer, Th. Ein Idyll Rudolf Gnalter's über Zwinglis Tod. Theolog. Zeitschrift 
aus d. Schweiz. 1801, pp. 54-0, 








—— Zwingli als politischer Theoretiker In Tuüricenusia, pp. 87-113. Zurich, 


1891. 

Heber, B. Zwinglis politische Wirken bis zur Sehlacht von Pavia. Beiträge zur 
raterlind. Geschichte. Vol. v, 1854. pp. 245 8. 

Schweizer, A. Zwinglis Bedeutung neben Luther. Zurich. ei 

Stäbelin, R. Huldreich Zwingli und in HefurmaHonswerk, Halle 1887. 

—— ZwingHi als Prediger.  Thoolog. Zeitseht. aus d. Schwein 1887, pp. 12. ff. 

Steck, A. Zwingli in Basel, Theolog. Zeitschrift nus d. Schweig Val. 1, 1894, 
pp. 185—187, 

Usteri, L. Initia Zwingli Studien mnd Kritiken, Jahrg. 58, 1885, pp. 407-272 
und Jahrg. 50, 1585, pp, 05-152 : alzo separately printed. ` 

— Zu Zeinglis Elenchus Zeitschr, für Kirchengesch, Vol xr 1889-90, 

Werder, J. Zwingiü als politischer Heformator. Beiträge wur vaterliiniliachon 
Geschichte, Nena Folge. Vol.z, pp. 203 8. Basal. 1882, 


C. HISTORIES, 
a, Gevemat, 


Beard, C, The Reformation of the tth coutory in ita relation to modern thought 
and knowledge. London. 1899. 

Hagenbach, К. В. Kirchengeschichte von der Altesten Zeit his zum 10 Jahr 
hundert Vol. nr. Geschichte der Reformation vorzüglich in Deutschland und 
der Schweiz 4th ed. Leipzig. 1870. 'lrumxlated into English by Evelina 
Moore, 2 vols Edinburgh. 1878-75. | 

Hergenröthre, J.A.G, Caneilien-Geschichte (Vol. rx of Hefele) Freiburg i, H 
1340, 


Janssen, J. and Pastor, L (schichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Ansgang dew 
Mittelalters. Freiburg i B. 1800, Especially vol. nr, pp. 92-264; also, 
An meina Kritiker (Freiburg i. B. 1891); aud, Ein aweites Wort an meine 
Kridker (Pralburg i. B. 1005). 

Kidd; B-J, The Continental Helormatiou, Landen, 1902 

Moller, W, and Kararan, б. Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Val. rr, Reform- 
ation und Gesenreformalim.  Frelburz L B. and Leipzig. 1894. "Tranalated 
into English by J, El. Freese. London and New York, 1000. 

Ranke, Lr. Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation. Especially s, 
pp. 40-72, 232-209, Vol, re of Simmtliche Werke. Leipzig. 1574 etc. 
Schan, Р. History of the Christian Church. Modern Christianity, Thu German 

Reformation, ap. 1517-1630 (Divisions [and I), Edinburgh. 189. 





b. Cowstrrurmsar, Eovwomo, mro, 
Blumer, J. J. Rerltsremhichte dar Schweiz. Demakratien. (For Url, Schwrz, 
Unterwalilen, Glarus, Zug, and Appeuzell,) Vol. : to 1531. — Vol. ij, to 1708. 
St Gallen, 1850 mnd 1858. 
Hluntschli, J. C. Geschichte des Schweizerischen Bundesrechtes von dem ersten 
ewigen Bunde bis auf die Gegenwart. Vol, n, to p. 943. Vol t, documents, 
| to page 276. Stuttgart 1875. 
Dándliker, K. Die Berichterstattungen ind Anfragen der Zürcher Regierung an 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
HENRY VIIL 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL, 


There ie bot Hitle anpoblished matter of historical valne connected with tha 
reign of Henry Vill except State papers in English and foreign Archives; and of 
thee full notices will bo found in the Calendars published for the Master of the 
Rolls, with specific references to the sources Or tha collections in foreign countries 
the tooat important are:— | 
At Paris. Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangires, See below under Pa 
At Simancas Archive General, Transeri Bergenroth are in the British 

Museum, Add. MBS,. 28572-29584. GC BEE 
At Venice, Milan, ete. Se Calendars, Venetian, under Published Documents. 
At Rome, Vatican Archives and other Transcripts are in the Public Recon Осе. 
Kun oue extent fond, wh under its date, in the Calendar of 

Pui | Documents. d Р a 5.3 Ehses, = under 

At Vienna, Transcripts ai Archives relating to England ore in the Pu 
Hecord Office, and notices of each separate document will be found wide i 
in the Letters and Papers, and also in the Spanish Calendar. JM 


ENGLAND, 


Елит Симонун Aen Dron 
General. 
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Chronicle of Calais, Ed. hy J. G. Nivhol Camden Society, Londe | 

init TR ng E ND ҮШІ. Trunalated by M, A. Б, a Leg 
18580.. [À atrangge, coufused] accuunt a Sponiard who in En gla nd in | ai 
end of the reigr.] ч a Ери 

Fahren, Hobert. Chronicles. Ed. by Ellis. 1811. 
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Herbert: ra ызан of RM Life and Кеір uf Henry VI, Landon. 
Vol rt Iry Mes: af England. 

Holinsbed, К. Chronicles Yola и ашё аш, һопй 1587; 


т Henry FII. 
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THE REFORMATION UNDER EDWARD VL 


А. Frat Papen, 


The Domestic State Papers of the reign af Edward VI in the Record Office are 
comparatively scanty, there being only nineteen volumes in the regular series, and 
saren tohe af Addend (motar chiefiy. of donme relatiie to Scotant abl 
tha Borders), The Foreim Slate Papers include an imperfect series of despatches 
from English representatives abroad, transcripts of despatches fram foreign ambas- 
andora resident in England, and a series entitled tha Calais Papers Many were 
transcribed with a view to a new edition of Eymers Foedlera, and a list of them fs 
printed im vol m, pp. xxxiv—liü, of Hardy'& Syllabus, 1885. lies are also five 
volume of State Papers relating to Scotland. | For other diplomatie correspondence, 
ee type-written List» o([ Trusseripts in the Hecord Office; and Heports 33, 105, 
du, 42-T of the Deputy Keeper of Records. 

The State Papers at the British Museum sre numerous, but, sot as a rule being 
arranged accord 








ing to guliject, they are difficult to consult; there are, however, 
‘Bergenroth’s Transeripts of Simaneas Papers (Add. MSS, 28500-7) and a series of 
SE Гара Sn OR ерее (А04. Маз. 39001, 5247-8, 
32054, and 32657) Other single volumes of great valus are scattered 
ihe Cotton, Harley; Lansdowne, Royal, Stowe, and Additional Collections, and the 
EE 
t at the Museum. Same of the more important volumes are 
Ens VI's Journal (Cotton MS. Nero C. x), the I Council's Warrant Book 
ey 18 C. xxiv), Starkey’s collection of letters (Harley MS. aa), 
осш Е relating to Somerset's agrarian policy (La woe MS, 258). 
ae Pr Comite Vigour la at Da Perr GALI OA E VANIER the 
loner Temple Library possesses a valuable collection of Siate Papera entitled the 
Patyt MESS. ; the Talbot Papers in the College of Arma contain some six thousstid 
publie and (private letter» dating from the sirteenth ceutury г Фо Малдан 
ishury's collection at Hatfield includes simo three hundred documents relating to 
the reign, and isolated State Papers are to bo found in many other private libraries, 
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Requests, the Courta of Augmentations, First Fruits and Tenths, and the Haza da 
Serretis, which contains records of the itato trials (ef J. бага выто Gate nn 
the Record Office, 2nd ed. 1896). Acts of Parliament not printed in the Statutes at 
Large may be found in the Rolls of Parliament at the Record Office, but Acts not 
entered on the Holl and not printed in the Statutes at Large must be sought at the 
Parliament Office. The Society of Antiquaries possesses a interesting collection 





C. Eocurmasricar Doct ugs, 


The moet important unpublished sources are the ep registers, particular! 
thoes of the Archbishop of Canterbury amd the Биер oF н The records of 
Convocation were destroyed at the Fire of London, but a collection of Synedalis, 
147-1550, existe in Brit, Mua. ton MS, 2300, In the British Museum the 
Lanulowne Collection ia particularly rich in ecclesiastical smua > volumes 335, 388, 
900, 819 and 1643 contain some of Foxe the martyrulogist's papers, and others are 
extant in. Harley M55. 416—425 and 500. The Royal Collection has other eccla- 
eizstien] documents af interest, particularly the report (Royal MS, 17 B zxxix) of 
the debate in the Lords on the frst Act of Uniformity, the earliest report of a 
arlis tary debate extant (cf. also wm. Class Catalog » *Chureh History,’ in 
Brit. Museum Department of MSS.) Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, has a 
valuable collection of Cranmer's papers bequeathed by Archbishop Parker (et, 
Nesmith's Catalogus, 1777). There are also some ма. of importance at Lambeth 
(see I: J. Todd's Catalogne, 1812). 
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The Calendar of Domestic State Papers (ed, Lemon, 18) ie inadequate, but the 
Addenda for Edward Vrs ren Leg, М. A. E Greet. ani appended 1870 to the 
Domestic Calendar for 1501-3) ls more xatisfactory. Тһе Foreign Calendar (ed. 
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THE CHURCH AND REFORM. 


L MANUSCRIPTS, 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


TENDENCIES OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE 
AGE OF THE REFORMATION. 
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н ны аы маты МС oe tesa Tan incorrect; certain copies 
were issued without any date on the title page. lt i» the Hemonstrant version 
af the Synoda 

Acta Synodi nationalis...anetoritate...foederati Belgi provinciarum,... Dordrecht. 
1020, [The officia] and authoritative documenta of the Hefurmed Church.] 

Arminius, J. Opera theologica — Leyden. — 1625. 

—— Tho Works of. Transl. by James Nichols, 2 voie London, 1825-8. 
Val їп. Transl. by William Nichols, the son. Landen. 1878. 

Bacon, Francis. For what he calls the *'philosophis pastoralis“ of Telesis, ses 
‘De principiia atque origivibus. теи ed., 105%, pp. 208 # Spalding'a 

.. e. 1850, wol m, pp. d$: Eng, transl. vol. v, pp. 400 if. 

Bellarmino, Card. Disputationes de Controversiis Chrivtianan Fidei adverts hujus 
Temporis Haereticos Ingolstadt. 1587-1500. In Opera Omnia, Vala rrr. 
Cologne. 1617. 

Boehme, Jacob, liche Schriften. O vol& Amsterdam Wh Die 
Werke Boehme Sehiehler, G vola — Leipzig. TTL 

Hruuo, Giordano. Онга ыс а pubblicate da Adolfo Wagner. Y vols. Leipzig. 
15:30. 

—— Opera Latina. frol Марга 1870 

—— Scripta Latina (Ed. &. K). Stuttgart. 1800. 

Chemnitiv, DM. Ermen concili Tridentini... Geneva. 1641. 

Episcopius, Siman. Opera theologica. — $ vola — Amsterdam. 1050, 1085, 

METER Virorum...ad Joannem Reuchlin. 1814, 

 Übszurorum Virorum. Part I, 3rd e. 1518, with 41 épisiles and 7 in the 
 appendix.—Part Il, 1817, with 2 epistles, 8 was added in an appendix to a 
encor edition. Finally, ini an edition pullished in 1556, a late Ep. was added, 
which Boeking describes na " rustice obscena." 

Ermunms, Dwaiderius.  Operz. Н voli Boel 1540 10 vola. Leyden. 1703-4. 

—— Naru Iestrumentom Наза] 1016, 

Ficimo, Marsilio. De Religions Christians et Fidei Metate. Florence. 1478, 

—— Theologia Platonies de Animarum immortalitate. — Florence. 1482, 

— Operi Para IHL. The edition of hin Translations, Venice, 1517, aleo 
EE E CR Bert 

бешш ов Piothon. De virtutibus Basel, 1452. 

— De Platonice stque Aristotellenn Philosophies differentia, Basel, 1574 
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бетаге, Francisens Opera theologica omnia. Amsterdam. 1654. 

Hutten inch ‘Opera a ae er wi nd ER 

niten, хоп. B vola. ith two 
vols — Leipzig. 1850-650. “ч 

—— Dié Deutemhen Schriften. — Ed. J. Srsmatolki — 1891. 

——  Gesprüche,..übersetzt...von D. F. Strauss,  Leipsig, 180. 

Montaigne, M, de. Essin 1580-8, 

Pico della Mirandola. ei utriusque Operz. Vol, + Наше] 1573. Vol o 
1601, [The two Picos &re the uncis and nephew, John and John Francia] 

Pomponazzi, P. De animas immortalitate — Leyden. 1524. | 

—— Die Incantationibus Бае 1550. —— 

—— De Fato, Ee Basel. 1567. 

fn E E Hiper t Gan aio Lyons 1532. 

— (urre dos Rabelals avec ues Duchat et de La M 
5 vol&  Amsterinm. 1711. GER ap 

— ures de Rabelais, ed. variorum.,..aveo un commentaire historique et philo- 
rede лшн дис К Оа. 8 тоја 182%, 

ole works of.., Or the Lives, Heroic Deeds and Saying» of Gar- 
poste roue Dans out af French hy Sir Thomas Urchard, Knight, 
otteux and others. Z vols — Lendon, 17üd8, 

Reuchlim, J, De verbo mirifico, Basel, 144. 

—— De rudimentis liebraleis. — 1500, Of the three books r and n were 
a lexicon, nr йа grammar; published first nt Piorzheim, lster дї Hase] zt tha 
sathorsown cost, [The publisher lamented that the book had no sale.) An 
enlarged adition under supervision of Sebastian Minster appeared at Basel, 





‚Servetus, М; De Teinitatie-Erroribus: Libri va. 15931. 

—— Uhristianiemi Restitution... 1558. 

Socinus, F. Do Jesu Christo Serratore 154. 

—— De sacrae scripturae Anctoritate.  Assertinnes theologicae d» trino et mno 
Deo, De statu primi laminis ante lapsum. — Tractatus de ecclesia. Tractatus 
de justihicationa. Thess treaties were published in a volume af Opuscula, 
printed a£ Cracow, 16011. 

—— Opera Omnia. In vols, ; and 1 of Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. WE 
polis" [Amsterdum] — Post annum Domini 1650. 

Teélesio, А. — De rerum natura mata propria principia. Naples. 1584. This is tha 
date of the completed work; booke rand и теге published in 1565 at Home, 

Valla, Laurentiue In latinam N.T. interprelationem: ex collatione greecor. 
exetüplarium ainotations: (Ed. Erasmus) 40). [The work was delicate! 
to Christopher Fischer the apostolica] protenotary.] 

——  Declumatio de falso credita st ementita Cantantini M. dmnatiang, cum ipea 
hae donatione. Written 1440, Cf. Hutteni Opera r pp. 18 f. Enylish 
trunalation with Hutten'aprefaceabout 15:34. French tranalation, with historical 


i tertio, c esi 
tiarum Ling. Pari 1471. (This work has been nent] 
__ "еам: ы ; in the 16th century alone, mo fewer that 18 ofitians appeared / 
T oluptate ac Vero Bono, with its continuation or appendiz “De jibery 


Arbitrio," 1483. 
—— Open Basel 18404. ro Seit ahnen pain oe 
Zauchius, H. Onis opera theologica, S vola Genevw 1010 1 
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IL BIOGRAPHIES OP REPRESENTATIVE THINK 
Adamson, Re ооа fa The Development of Modern Philosophy, vol. 


Baird, H. M. hoodne Bova, New York. 1800. 
nin W. Theodor Bema, nach handschriftlichen Quellen dargestellt Leipzig 


Berti, D. Giordano Bruno, sua vit» e sua dottrina, Turin, 1868. New edition, 
1880. 


Christie, R.. C. Étientie Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance. London. 180. 
| Now edition, revised and corrected, 1899, 

Douen, O. Clément Marot et le Psaultier Huguenot — 2 vol& — Paris 1978-44 
prins, HH. Erasmus, bie Life and Character aa hewu in his Correspondenos - 





Firth, L Life of Giordano Brune. London. 1887, 

Geiger, L. Johann Reuchlin: sein Leben und seine Werke. Leipeg. 1871 (5ee 
also Geiger's edition of lteuchlin's Brinfwecheel, Tühingen. 1874.) 

Jortin, J  Lifeof Erasmus  Z wols London, 1758-00 

Levi, D. Giordano Bruno, o La Religione de] Pensiero, "Turm. 1897. 

E L Giordano Bruns. London 1900 
hof. Johann Reuchlin. Belin, — 1830. 

ue d (Bishop of Lolland and Falater), I Valla. Die arts Kontroverse 
über d. Ursprung d. spostol. Glaubesabekenntnimes Transl from the Danish 
by A. Michelsen, (Gotha. 1881. | | 

Bchlower, F С. Theodor ds Beza und Peter Martyr Vermigli Heilelborg, 1900, 

Stats, D, F. Ulrich vou Hitten. Bonn 1877. 

Тоссо, Ё. Le Opere Latine di Giordano Bruno exposto e a canfrontzte con 1e Italiane. 
Florence. 1880. See aluo: Le Opere Inedite diG. B, Naples, 18901. 

Wolf, M von. Lorenzo Valle Sein Leben und seine Werke. Leipsig. 1003 


m. " 









Pax, E. Belfort. Ris ud Till OF daw Asap. London, 1004 

Blanpet ten Cata, $ Geschiedenis dnr REN Loeuwardem 183947. 

Bauterwok, C. W, Zur Litterator und Geschichte der Wiedertänfen Bonn. 1994. 

Burrage, 9, & The anshaptiste of the 10th century, Papers of Amer. Soe: of 
Ch. Hist ш. 

Cornalim, C. А. Gemhichte des Münsterischen Aufruhr, 2 vol. — Leipzig. 


1820-6. 

—— Historische Arbeiten, Easy rn and mi Leipsig. 

Erktem, H. W. Geschichte der ee TERRE 
Hamburg, 1848, 

Geschichtsbücher der Wiedertinfer in Oestreich Ungar Ed. by Dr J, Beck. 
Vienna. 1883. 

Heberle, Th. St und Kr. uH 121-1!4, 1855 pp. 817-806. 

of Annhaptists of High Low Germany. (Anon) IHE 

Koller, Ludwig. Geschichte der Wiedertinfer. Münster, 1880. 

Lowerih, J Wisdertänfer is Mähren Archiv für Oestarr. (Geschichte. — VoL 81, 
pp. 135 ££, "Vieuna — 1854. 

— Balthasar Finbmayer. Hruun. ТЫ, 

—— Die Stadt Waldshut und die Oesterreich  Hegierung 1523-0. (Archiv für 
Oesterr. Geschichte. Vol T7, p. L) Vienna 1201. 
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Menno, Simons. Werke, Ameterdam 158]. 
Ottii Annales xnabapt Basel. 1575. | 
Seidemann, J. C. Thomas Müruer. Dresden and Leipzig. 184% 


Tallin, H, Das Lehreystme Michael Servets guuutisch dargestellt. Gütersloh. 
1870-78. [Tollin has most exhauxtively distseed Servetus ani almost erery 
question éonnected with him. His articles; extending over many years, are to 
be found in many German historical and thealogical reviews and periodicals ; 
GER in St, u ER, Zeitschr, für Wisenach, Theologie, and Jahrb. für 

rotestant. | 


Aociniana. 


| cila Kiel.  IB4T. 

Kresinskl, Cou V. шон, ы, dfaa Bia ‘Progress ened Decline ut ths 
Reformation in Poland. Engl. trial. 2yola London. 1853. 

Rem, T. The Racovian ratevhism... London. TEJA. 


Miscedhanaoua. 


Arnold, G. | Kirchen und Ketrer-Historia — 4 vols, Frankfort am Main. 1604), 

Cantü, C. GlI Erstici d' Italia. 3 vols, Turin. 1885-7. 

Haruack, A. Dogmengeschichte, VoL &  Thinl Book. 1890. Translation by 
W. MeGilehrist. Vol vr. London. 1886, 





IV. GENERAL 


Baur, F. C. Die chrietliche Lehre von der Dreieinickelt ond Menechwerdung ` 
Gotte 3rd vol. "Tübingen. 1843, 

Buhle, J. G. Geschichte der newern Philosuphie. Gittingen. 1800, 

Brockerua, Jacohus — Historia critica philoeophise. 4 vola. Leipzig. 1749. 

Carriere, M. Die philosophische Weltunschauung der Reformationszeit. Stuttgart. 
1847. 

Dillinger, J. J. von. Die Reformation... 3 volà. Regensburg. 1881. 

Hegel, G. W F. Geschichte der Philosophie. Qvale Berlin 1830 

Най іне, Н. History of modern philesophy. "VoL x London. 1900. 

Lavallée, J: Histoire des Inguisitions Religieuses 2vola Paria, 1808. 

Llorente, J; A. Historia critica de 1a Inquisirian de Espata. Madrid, Translated 
by A. Pellier. 2nded. 1818. Histoire Critique de l'Inquisition d'Espagne. 


4vol& Paria. 1818, 

Мона, Т. History of the Reformation in Italy. Edinburgh 1827. Nee ei, 
1850, 

Philippon, M. La Contre-Revolution Religieuse au xvr Siècle Brumela, 

Ritter, H. Geschichte der christlichen oo Hamburg 1850. 

— — [ha ehrisilishe Philsopliie... у 

Schultse, FR, Geschichte der Philosuplris dor ee Jens. 1874. 

Tomer, H. F. A Byzantine Reformer. Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1888, pp. 353- 
380. 

Zeller, E. Geschichte der deutschen Philosophie Munich. 1875, 


(sew ale te Hildioyraplies to Chaptes XVI. and XVIL W Vad. г) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
OF 


LEADING EVENTS, 


Death of Alexander VI. Accession of Julius I 
Luther goes tà. Wittenberg. 
Accession of Henry VIL in England. 
Synod of Pm. — 
Opening of the Fifth Lateran Council 
Death of Julius IL; Accession of Giovauni de Mellel 28 Leo X. 
Accession of Christian li in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
Death of Louis XII of France, Accession of Fraucis I, 
Battle arse wroiden Maite 13). 
Fretich Convordat with Leu X. 
Death of Ferdinand of Arsgon. 
Treaty af Noyon. 
Close af the Fifth Lateran Council. 
Charles V goea to Spain. 
Tasker Datus is Celia Uae ax Auge 
re ab Augsb 
Zwingl, pope primm at Zurich. = 
Desth of the Emperor Maximilian (January 19). 
Election of Charles to the Empire (June). 
Lather excommunicated. 
Publication of Lother's Appeal to the Christen Notiliy. 
Charles V im England (May). Field of Cloth of Gold (June. 
of Charles V at Aachen (October). 
Christian crowned King of Sweden (November), 
The Stockholm Hath of Blood. 
Straiis ef Magellan passed, 
Rising of Gustaf Erikeson (lege Vasa) in Dalecarlía. 
Defeat of the Comuneros at "aar (April 24), 
Diet of Worma Luther | under the Ban af the. Empire. 
e ee Albany in Scotland, 
Outbreak of war, Occupation of Milan by the forces of Charles and Leo X 








Battle of the Вісосса (April). 
Charles V in England. Treaty of Windsor (June), 
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Charles V in | 
The Knight’ War in Germany 
ec Muster zs 





tulitien of Hhodes to tho Turke (December 
First public dirputatinn at Zurich ^ 
Flight of Christian I] from Denmark, 
Rule of Frederick I (of Holstein) in Denmark and Norway. 
Gnztaros Vass King in Sweden. 
Defection of ihe Consinhle of Bourbon, 
Beonnivet in Italy. 
Suffolk und au Büren in Picardy, 
Death of Adrian VI (September 14). 
Election of Gialio de’ Medici as Clement VII. 
Retreat of Bannivet. 
r rie pig ME 

nuga Peazants Hising im Germany (June 
Invasion of France, Sieve of Marseilles. EZ 
Francis crosses the Alps 
Foundation of the Theatine Order. 
Battle of Paria (February 24). 
Treaties of the Moor (August). 
ИОС асно Чоор 

Prussia becomes a secular duchy, 

Treaty of Madrid (January). 
Marriage of Charles V with Isabella of Portugal, 
League of Cognac (May). 
Diet and Recess of Speier. 
Battle of Mohden (August). 
Raid of the Colonna on Rome ( 


Sack of Rome (May 6). 

het of Vewteris in Sweden. Vesteräs Iesem., 

Invasion of Italy by Lautree. 

France and England ee a н кари (ишу 

Siem of Naples by Lautrec. 

Defection of Andres Doria 

Campeggio in England. 

Dial of Speier. The " Protest,” 

Execution of Berquin. 

Civil War in Switzerland. First Peace of Kappel. 

Treaty of Barcelona (June 29) 

Charles V. in Italy, 

Peace of Cunbray (Aurust 5). 

Siaga of Vienna by tho Turia- 

Conferences of Marburg, 

Fall of Walser. 

Conferenen at Bolngrna (Charles V and Clement: VIT). 

Charles У in Germany. Diet of Aug == 
& Y in írecmany ot of A Contession of A i 

Capture of Florence (August) P 

Revolt against the Bishop at Geneva, 

Death af Margzret of Savoy (L'ecembar) 
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Maria of Hungary Regent of the Netherlands 
Henry УШ Supreme Hemd of the Chureh ju England, 
Battle of Koppel and death of Zwingll (October). 


Inquisition first established at Lisbon. 

Alliances nf Franee and England. 
ligious Peace of Nürnberg (July ` 

Charles in Italy, Е (2иу 

Conquest of Pern. ES 

Eturtish Act in reatraint of Appeals to Homa, 

Wullerwever Burgomaster of ikek 

Death of Frederick I o£ Denmark. Disputed succession. 

Marriage of Hen ҮШ and Anne Boleyn (May) 


Catholic ем | 
ee po Flight of Calvin. 
Marriage of Catharine de' Medici with Heürv of France (Octoher), 





Foundation of the Society of Jess by Ignatius Lo 

Death of Clament Vil (Beptember). B = 

The Placards at Paris, n | 

Charles V in Bielly and Naples. 

Death Gf Franomeco 55 TU REA 

сеа Ge between Francis I and Charles V. Savny occupied by the Freock 


атый of Provenee by Charles V. 
Christian II] established] on the Gis of Denma s x ond Neve 
Murder of Alessandro de’ Medici, Succession of Cosimo I in Florence. 
Courtiium delectorum Cardinalium de emandamta Koeleria. —— | 
Arues nf Miles hntween Charles V and Francis | iJ 
Cathalls Langue of Nürnberg (Jus). Se 
Death of Charles af Gelder. 
Revolt of Ghent. | 
EEN succends to ClrmwJülich. 
vachim II ef Bratulenbure becomes a Protestant. 
Death of Duke of Saxony, 5 S 


LG 





WOREN ИНЕНЩ 


Ишетин Epson is Sushi Aet. of the Sie Artilea 
Marriage and divorce of Anne of Claves, 


Venice makes peace with the Turke 





Reduction of Ghent (Fehr 
Investitare of Philip with 
Edlet of Fontainebleau. 
Death of Jobn Zapolya. 
Ths Jemit order LE: by Рааї Ш. 
Rallgioun Coll Шо 
Sol yman | ee 
Ee against Algiers Ola) 

Calvin returns to 
Fourth War between Charles and Francie f. 
John Frederick of Saxony and Philip of "Gia overrun Brunswick. 
Death of James V of Scotland (December 
Thn Inquisition established nt Rome 
Bartarınaa in the Western Mediterranean. 

ition of Charles against the Duke of Cleves. 

Conquest. of Gelders, 
Diet of 5 
Battle o£ Ceresole (April) 
Sieses of Boulogne and St Diriar, 
Peace of Crépy (September). 
Masexcre of the Waldenses of Provence (April), 
Opening of the Council of Trent (December), 
Death of Luther (February). 
Peace betmeen Frances ап] England. 
Diet of Hatisbon. 
Alliance of Charles V. with Mairica of Saxony. 
League of Charles V with Paul Ш. 
The Schmalkaldio War. 
Execution af the Fourteen of Means. 
Death of Heury VIII (Januaryk Accession of Edward. VI. 
Somearet Protector. 
Desth of Froucis 1 (March). Accession of Henry 11, 
The Council removes from Trent to Bologna (March). 
Battle of Mühlberg (April) Maurice Elector of Saxony. 
Marder of Pierlnigi Farnese (September). 
Diet of Augsburg (September), 
Battle of Pinkie. 
Establishment of La Chembre Ardente. 
Inquisition finally cstablished at Lisbon. 
Betrothal of Mary Stewart to the Dauphin Francis. 
The Augsburg Interim procinimed (May). 
Kinà Prayer-Hook of Edward VL 


Consensus Tigurinus. 

War between England and France 

Battle of Dossindale, 

Fall of Somerset. Ruin of Warwick (Northumberland) in England, 
suspended. 





Counell of Bologna 

Death of Paul IH. 

Election of Giovanni Maria del Monte a Julius Ш. 

Peace hetween England and Franee. Boulogne restore] to France 
Maurice of Saxony undertakes to execute the hun against Magdeburg, 
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War in the Parmesan. 
Tha Counci) reopened at ‘Trent. 
Capture of Tripoli by the orks, 

War in Savoy (September 

Capitulstion of Magdehurg (Norember), 

Treaty of Chambord (January), | | 

Second Act of Uniformity and Second Book of Common Praper,- 
Invasion of Lorraine by France (Marchi Oveupation of the three biahopries. 
Flight of Charles V before Maurice of Зазшу (May). 

Busperelon of the Counti! of Trent. 

Siege of m (October— December), 

League of Heülelharg. 

Capture, of Teronanne (Jute), | 

Battle of Sievershausen (July). Death of Maurice of Satony, 
Death of Edward VI ef England (July). Lady Jane Grey proclaimed. 
Accession of Mary Tudor. 

Rising af Sir Thomas Wyatt, 

Espulsion of Albrecht Alcihlades from Germany, 

Marriage of Philip of Spain and Mars Tudor (July). 

Diet of Augsburg. Religion Peace of Augsburg (Sentember), 
Death of Julius TI (March), Giovanni Pietro Caz d 

Fall of Siem (Ap 

Abdientian of Charles V at Beneenls, 

Trace of gir 

War between Paul IV, supported by France, and Philip Hi, ш Ты! 4 
Tho Doc de Gülse in laly (December). PS F 
Battle of St Quentin (Angust), 

Paul IV makes pesce with Philip [I (Septembar), 

Capture of Calais {(Janmnary), 

Sarriago of Mary Stewart and the Danphi Francis 

Laynez eipcted General of (ha Jesuit n 

Battle of Grarelines (tals), 

Death of Mary ‘Tudor (November), Accession of Elizabeth. 
Death of Christian 11] of Denmark (January), 

Acts of Зирғетасу аз] Uniformity in England, 
Tresty af Саена Сапа (April. 

ohm Koor in Seotland, Tho Lorda of hi Omera ch 
Dee onl Pai = 
h of Henry 1 of France (July) Accession of Fra 

EA of Paul IV (August), d я 2 
Section of Giovanni Angelo de' Medici us Pius IV, 

Denth af Gustavas Vam of Sweden. 

Tumnit af Ambaise (February — M4 arch), 

Michel de! Hépital Chancellor of France. 

Edict of Потоа (Мау), 
T ety of Edinburgh (July), 

ming Parliament at Edinburgh (Ay 

Arrest of Condd (Окер). EN 

кайн of Francia [of France. Anesa of Cha | 
French Estaiea at (аца. a 
Frearh: Estates at Pontoise 

Mary Stewart In 5outianü (August), 
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1561 Colloquy af Розу (September) 

1562 The Uounell reopens at Trent. 

Treaty of Hampton Court (September), 
1583 The Thirty-Nine Articles 

— Close of the Council of Trent 


Bull Benediefus Deur 
—— Desth of Calvin (May) 
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, fali of (iiM), Già Alexander IV, | (Hin 
Aalborg the Modeness, 536 nq e YI код 
aii ue MER ае n e. ol, 1 wp; ADD 
vp IDCM tM Y ке ты 
IR — (1534), dÉ Allen à п, Archbishop Ы Dublin, 442 
' Allen , Mare de, Bish pP of Conatanee, 670 
Adrian Iv Pope Pope (Nishales Бред) Ашан. CM | 
"Bo Ата, Гак еб Md dh. ME eq. 
Adrian VI, Pope (Adrian of Utrecht), 10- Аоф (Newhsren), 4 
1L 97, 82. 44, 47, 147, 10024, 378, 400, — Aumboiss, rummilt of of (1400), $07 
ala, 623, Gil Ашида Grant, the, 44; 
Wee SET i qud. Ami » Domeni x Ан 
Adriano, Mai a ир, ico de, Wie "taire of Pope 
Aegidins of Viterbo, В, 30, 87 Leo X, 1 
Asgineta, Petrus, 16 Aas" Seen. AC. e. 84 242 
Aepeang itt Pine TT, Po Anabaptiste, the, 166, T15: in the Mether- 


rag #07 En a ЗЫ 





son Iai of (1038), 13, 0% | 
Ally, e de ly 0 тр, 40 ар. Angular, Charon Duke nt, TÒ- 


Rebeet otReniimpen, 160, sag 3289 U Neie | 
SEH L M Mecklenburg, Kies of Arey” Archibald Doaglas, Seel ei 455 uj. 
Alberti, Let Battista, TOR hah Ее, Wolfgang, Prinse of, 190, 


Au 
ms 





anon an, 
Wrede 214; (1530). "S S, а; еше ы 
ا‎ (1558), 53, 317 
Age and tle religious revival, 
. parseentlon of Lutherans in, 204; 
Aneby al 150; policy of, towards Switzer- 


land, | 
aT Seville and Valladolid, ФМ, 


Aere Боңапт® де, Duchess of Amalf, 890 
Aventinus. Bavarian | 


bc vani Bernardino di, Bl 
тргу чр" 


Enem, Sir Francis, ddl, TÜR 
EE E d ier 


See ef Vi). аз; юш 





Ba ^d Wis Ein proneuneed agminst 
f 
th open wen 


68 ag. 15 
Barbaroess, 
Barbarossa D | 
Barteslttrx. (French commander), 59 
Herde, тому GC CSI AN 203 


Badin) 88-72, 75-7, 


Baron, Pintre, S07 
Bart, Elena (ie Non ot Canterbury), 
Basal, Eê; Evangelio Diet of (1530), $95; 
Calvin and TT at, 255 


Pani, M GAT 
Bath of loo, th Brieder räiche 
Blodhad), 





Beekenried, | 

SE ні Thomes, shrine р 

Beda, Noel, 285 

üsiford, eh d, Bar Earl of, 495, 499; 





ag, AUS pa S1 
pág. carus by the Tart (а, 





Inder, 887 





SE, и ан, gi Book Ge Znos'a (1500), 595 
Berthold, Archbishep of Malis, 181, 189, Book of Martyrs Pork SO 
143, TE d ges Books, ball P prinkinje end pib 





Bombasiue, 508 Е a Dress, 341 
8L 197 "e Brion, Philippe ne 
Bonirai, Frangois de, Abbot of Bi Victar, Briseas, Francois de, Вб 


Bonner, Banya Bist ûf Loodon, 44Ó, Ве, Antonio, 879; Ще ааа ала 
4M ai. | A, eg "al the Bible, bas 


8 Gert, B], Ku BN, 1 г Ф | п ti 

Bonnivet, Admiral O. D. ge H, 47, os, п KEE of (151), 42, 418 
i H Bun, kadol, ma "` 

Book of Commun Prayer, ihe Viret (1540), Беш, Ош, 141 
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